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BEETHOVEN,  (Lewis  von,)  one  of  the    1 792  to  Vienna,  to  perfect  under  Haydn 
finest  musical  geniuses  that  ever  existed,    his  theoretic  and  practical  acquirements, 
but  so  eccentnc  in  his  habits,  that  die    Just  in  the  same  way  as  Comeule  had  not 
world  was  long  inclined  to  call  him  a    been  able  to  understand  Racine,  Haydn 
madman.*  He  was  bom  on  the  17th  of    was  mistaken  m  Beethoven,   whom  ho 
December,  1770,  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,    thought  "not  destined  to  be  a  musical 
his  father  occupying  the  situation  of  tenor    composer;"  and  when  asked  his  opinion 
at  the  electoral  chapel.    It  has,  however,    about  him,  said  drily,  "  he  plays  well  on 
been  said,  that  his  father  was  Frederic    the  piano."  Mozart,  however,  had  shown 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  as  if  none  but  a    more  penetration.    When  Beethoven  had 
royal  descent  was  adequate  to  his  genius,    previously  made  a  visit  to  Vienna,  in 
His  faculties   developed  themselves   so    1790,  and  had  executed  AfemUuia  libera 
early,  that  his  father  began  to  instruct    before  him,   he  cautiously  said  at  first 
him  when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  but    nothing,  thinking  that  it  had  been  pre- 
soon  found  him  above  his  lessons.    Hence    viously  practised  and  played  by  heart 
he  eave  him  over  to  Van  der  Enden,  one    But  as  Beethoven,   suspecting  this,  re- 
of  Uie  best  pianists  of  that  time.     Sub-    quested  Mozart  to  give  him  some  theme, 
sequently,  Neefe,  by  orders  of  the  elector    and  receiving  one  of  a  very  complicated 
Maximilian,  became  Beethoven's  master,    nature,  he  fcmowed  it  extempore,  during 
He  initiated  the  extraordinary  child  into    three-quarters  of  an  hour.     Holding  his 
the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel,    breath,  Mozart   slipped  on  tip-toe  into 
which  ever   excited  hb  reverence  and    the  next  room,  and  said  to  some  friends 
veneration.     At  the  age  of  eight  (so  it    there,  "  Mark  well  this  young  man,  you 
is  said,  at  least),  he  excelled  as  a  violin    will  hear  more  of  him." 
player ;  and  at  thirteen,  some  of  his  com-        When  Haydn  went  to  England,  he  left 
positions  were  printed.     But  it  was  im-    Beethoven  under  the  care  of  Albrechts- 
provisation   ana   the  fantatia  libera,  in    berger,  from  whom  he  received  important . 
which  he  shone  most  brightly,  and  which    lessons  in  counterpoint,  as  he  gratefidly 
he  first  exhibited  before  the  learned  com-    acknowledged  in  his  posthumous  StutUen. 
poser.  Junker,  at  Cologne,  pouring  forth    His  reputation  as  a  pianist  and  composer 
a  superabundance  of  rich  and  brilliant    began  now  to  be  established,  but  it  was 
ideas.     It  was  in  this  sort  of  boimdless    his  fantasia  libera  which  carried  away 
ramble,  as  it  were,  that  his  mind  found    every  hearer.     At  that  period  he  also 
nourishment  and  scope.     In  composition,    learnt  much  of  ancient  and  modem  Ian- 
he  continually  violated  the  rules  of  bar-    places,  history,  and  the  belles-lettresy  his 
mony  then  received.     This  caused  an    Bfe  being  generally  spent  alone.   Amusi- 
opposition  that  often  harassed  him,  and    cian,  however,  named  Wolff  (now  for« 
pro'bably  injured  his  temper.    The  talents    gotten)  competed  then  with  him  as  a 
which  he  snowed  on  the  organ,  induced    player ;  yet,  although  rivals,  they  bore 
his  patron,  the  elector,  to  send  him  in    &  sincere  friendship  towards  each  other. 

The  crowd  of  amateurs  became  divided ; 

*  The  extraordinary  novelty  of  hit  works  shocked  prince  Lichnowsky  giving  the  palm  to 
the  greatest  masters.  Haydn  considered  him  but  Kppflinvpn  KAmn  "Wpf^lar  tn  WnlfP  Tf 
a  good  pUnist,  Salieri  said  he  was  mad,  Neefe  pro-     ^^^OVen,   Daron  ^etzlar  to  Woltt.      It 

hibited  him  seriously  from  comjKMing.andAlbrechU-     ^^  IQ   the  Cbarmmg  Villa  01  the  latter, 

S!!15*'.*?^^°^P.v*'^f:y™.*°?'l*®°-    l*»Pi«a"  near  Schonbrunn,  that  contests  between 

even,  that  his  father  died  of  grief  at  havins  a  son  ^.i.     «.         i.         •  a.  i  % 

who  did  not  care  about  couSterjioint.    (A.  Del-  *"®  '^^  champions  were  often  prolonged 

rieu,  1.  c.)  until  late  at  night — ^nights,  which  will 
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never  be  forgotten  by  the  few  who  still    on  condition  of  staying  in  the  Austrian 
remain  to  remember  them.     In  1801  his    dominions.     About  this  time,  his  bodily 
patron,  the  elector,  havine  died,  he  deter-    afflictions  had  risen  to  a  height  which 
mined  on  remaining  at  Vienna,  then  the    embittered  his  life  to  tbe  utmost  degree, 
capital  of  the  musical  world.     Two  of  his    He  laboured  under  a  defect  in  hearing, 
youngerbrothershad  followed  him  thither,    the  more  tormenting  to  him,  as  he  f<^t 
and  on  that  account,  also,  he  declined  a    that  he  ought  to  possess  that  sense  uiore 
most  favourable  offer  to  go  to  London,    perfectly   than   any  other ;   in   fact,   he 
Prince  Lichnowsky  received  Beethoven    nad  possessed  it  in   his  younger  years, 
about  1802  as  an  inmate  in  his  house,    with  a  nicety  very  rarely  known.      His 
but  accustomed  to  compose  mostly  out  of    disaster  was  partially  alleviated  by  marks 
town,  amidst  mountains  and  forests,  un-    o£  respect  and  sympathy  showered  upon 
ruly  and  averse  from   any  system  not    him  —  either    a    medal  with    his    per- 
emanating  from  himself,  he   was  soon    trait,  struck  at  Paris,  or  a  costly  piano 
induced   to  change    his   quarters.     An    sent  him   by  London  artists  and  ama- 
anecdote  is  related  of  Lichnowsky,  which    teurs,  a  diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy 
shows  that  he  was  a  prince  even  in  mind,    of  Sweden,  or  that  of  honorary  citizen- 
When  Beethoven  had  moved  into  his    ship  of   Vienna.     Beethoven's  happiest 
palace,   he  ordered  his  domestics,  that    days   were   passed    between   1817    and 
if  he  and  the  latter  should  ring  at  the    1819.     He   lived   then   much  at  Bruck 
same  time,  the  guest  should  be  attended    am   Gebiirge,    a  village    near   Vienna, 
first.  whence    he    contmually    rambled    over 

The  works  which  first  showed  Beet-  the  adjoining  charming  country.  It  was 
hoven's  genius  as  a  composer,  were  his  at  that  time,  that  his  portrait  (repre« 
quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  which  senting  him  amidst  a  bower  of  foliage) 
kind  of  composition  also  he  carried  to  the  was  taken,  which  is  really  himteff — 
very  limits  of  our  present  conceptions,  several  representations  of  him  being  ab- 
His  intimacy  with  M.  Salieri,  and  the  surd  caricatures.  An  incident,  which 
general  desire  of  the  public,  led  him  also  happened  about  this  time  to  the  writer 
to  theatrical  composition.  The  result  was  of  this  article  and  some  friends,  will 
the  opera  Leonora,  afterwards  named  best  picture  Beethoven's  mode  of  life. 
Fidelio.  It  was  first  performed  at  Prague  We  were  once  taking  a  drive  to  Bruck, 
(about  1811),  with  no  great  success,  and  when  a  heavy  thunder-storm  began  to 
was  not  thoroughly  appreciated  till  much  threaten,  and,  at  a  mile  from  &e  vil- 
later.  The  immense  power,  nay,  stress  of  lagei  burst  forth  with  unusual  violence, 
the  orchestra  and  chorus,  laid  upon  the  We  made  therefore  all  speed  possible, 
word  Freyheit  (freedom),  was  one  of  the  when  we  perceived  a  solitary  rambler, 
first  maiufestations  of  those  republican  stalking  right  across  the  nelds,  and 
opinions  of  Beethoven,  which  showed  making,  at  times,  most  eccentric  ges- 
themselves  so  strongly  in  after  life,  tures.  It  was  Beethoven.  One  of  our 
About  the  same  time  nis  oratorio,  Christ  party  recognised  him  first,  and  waved  his 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  tymfonia  nat  to  him ;  Beethoven  nodded  in  return, 
'htroicat  and  poitorale,  made  their  ap-  but  on  he  went.  Such  a  man  could  repre- 
pearance.  sent  a  storm  frx>m  real  and  intimate  in- 

Beethoven,  however,  was  vet  not  a  tercourse  with  nature, 
man  established  in  the  world,  having  no  Beethoven  had  two  brothers  ;  the 
income  but  that  which  his  continualex-  vounger,  John,  was  an  apothecary,  who 
ertions  procured  him  from  day  to  day.  had  become  prosperous  ny  his  means, 
''At  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  equivocal  but,  notwithstandmg,  continually  preyed 
trials  as  a  composer,  an  unhappv  amour,  a  upon  his  purse,  even  when  he  was  ill. 
deceived  ambition,  and  a  rude  behaviour,  Both  brothers  incessantly  meddled  with 
had  made  him  completely  miserable."  his  affairs,  and  did  every  thing  to  alienate 
(Delrieu.)  It  was  Jerome  Bonaparte,  him  from  his  friends.  But  he  was  so 
king  of  Westphalia,  who,  in  1809,  made  kind  as  to  say  of  each  of  them,  "He  is, 
Beethoven  the  first  offer  of  a  permanent  after  all,  my  brother."  His  fame  was 
and  honourable  situation,  as  mattre  dt  constantly  spreading  over  half  the  world, 
ckaflU  at  Cassel.  This  aroused  others,  still  he  lived  solitary'  and  retired.  In 
ana  the  archduke  Rudolph  (his  musical  the  coff^room  which  he  freouented  at 
pupil),  with  the  princes  Lobkowits  and  Vienna,  he  sat  alone,  self-absoroed,  some- 
iLinsk^,  secured  to  him  (in  itna  most  times  making  strange  gestures.  But  every 
flattenng)  a  yearly  pension  of  4000  florins  one  treated  bim  most  respectfully, 
of  paper  money  (then  worth  about  70(.),        In  politics,   Beethoven  displayed  his 
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usual  ecoentridty.  A  sjnmphony  of  his  visibly  inspired  and  commanding,  which, 
was  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Bona-  to  the  bystanders,  made  his  short  figure 
parte,  when  first  consul ;  but  before  it  appear  as  gigantic  as  his  mind." 
appeared,  its  intended  patron  was  an  His  principal  works  are,  seventeen 
emperor.  The  composer  said  imme-  quartets,  three  quintets,  five  trios,  a 
diately,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  septuor,  for  stringed  instruments ;  thirty- 
do  with  him,  and  the  title-page  was  three  sonatas  for  the  piano  alone ;  nine 
destroyed.  The  piece,  indeed,  came  foHh,  symphonias,  one  with  choruses;  the 
but  its  character  was  changed  from  gay  BatUe  of  Vittoria,  symphony ;  two 
to  sad,  and  it  bore  another  title.  Thus,  masses ;  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
too,  when  he  and  Goethe  were  once  oratorio;  Adelaide  and  Armide,  can- 
walking  in  Carlsbad,  during  the  season,  tatas;  Egmont,  melodrama;  Prometheus, 
engaged  in  conversation,  the  imperial  ballet;  overtures  to  Corio1anus,theRuins  of 
fami^  and  other  princes  came  that  way.  Athens,  andthe  Dedication  of  the  Temple; 
Ikethoven  would  have  tiumed  aside,  and  concerts  for  the  piano  and  for  the  violin, 
continued  the  conversation ;  but  Goethe  and  a  host  of  otner  minor  compositions, 
stopped,-  and  made  one  of  his  courtly  To  these  we  must  add  his  Studierif  or 
bows.  For  this,  Beethoven,  who  had  run  treatise  on  harmony  and  composition — 
away,  severely  reproached  him.  Hence  a  work  full  of  useful  advice  for  the  com- 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  this  great  com-  poser,  and  showing  that  Beethoven  knew 
poser,  although  living  for  thirty  years  in  thoroughly  those  rules  of  coimterpoint, 
the  Austrian  metropolis,  never  inscribed  which  he  seemed  to  disregard  in  his  com- 
a  line  of  his  music  to  either  the  emperor  positions.  Readers  who  require  a  detailed 
Francis  or  prince  Mettemich.  musical  review  of  his  works,  may  consult 

Another  of  his  characteristics  was  an  Schilling's  Encyclopedic  der  Music.     Of 

avarice,  that  made  him  ever  willing  to  his  vanity  as  a  composer,  the  following 

plead  poverty.     This  gained  him  200/.  anecdote   may  give  some  idea.     When 

from  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  when  Ries  spoke  of  two  consecutive  fifths,  in 

regent.     Not  long  before  hb  death,  he  his  violin  concert,  and  expressed  some 

applied  to  the  Harmonic  Society  of  Lon-  doubt   of  their  correctness,    Beethoven 

don   to  give  a  concert  for  his  benefit,  said,  *^  Well,  and  who  then  has  forbidden 

He  received  instantly  a  present  of  lOOi.  the  use  of  them?*'     Ries  cited  some  of 

When  he  died,  however,  10,000  florins  the  first  authorities,  when  the  proud  reply 

were  found  in  an  old  trunk.  was  given,   "  Then  /  allow  them.     lo 

Beethoven  was  very  partial  to  the  son  el  Rey." 

of  his  elder  brother,  who,  for  a  time,  had  The  materials  for  Beethoven's  life  are 

been  his  constant  companion.  This  young  increaiing  every  day.    Schindler's  Leb^n 

man,  who  greatly  abused  his  kindness,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete,  of  which 

late  in  the  autumn  of  1826  came  suddenly  M.  Moschelles  has  published  an  English 

to  Baden,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  edition.    See  also  Ferdinand  Ries.    Biog. 

save   him  from  his  creditors.     On  this  Univ.  SuppL   Hogarth's  Musical  History, 

application,    the  kind   uncle  walked  a  Polytechnic  Journal,  1840.   Tait's  Maga- 

distance  of  more  than  twelve  miles,  and  zine,  1841.     Le  Si^cle,  14  Sept.  1840, 

when  he  reached  his  house,  was  drenched  A.  Delrieu. 

with  rain.     A  violent  cold  ensued,  then  BEFFA-NEGRINI, (Anthony,  1532— 

an   inflammation   of   the    lungs,   which  1602,)  a  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer, 

brought  on  dropsy.    He  died  on  the  26th  bom  at  Asola,  in  the  province  of  Brescia, 

of  March,  1827,  at  half-past  five  a.m.  and  descended  from  a  noble  family.    He 

Thirty  thousand  people   assisted  at  his  wrote  the  history  of  several  distinguished 

funeral  I  houses,  a  life  of  the  countess  Matilda, 

Beethoven's  countenance  was  one  of  and  some  other  historical  works,  of  which 
those  which  might  be  known  amongst  all  have  not  seen  the  light.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
millions.  Hisframe  was  strong,  but  he  was  BEFFROY  DE  BEAU  VOIR,  (Lewis 
only  of  ordinary  size,  perhaps  even  a  little  Stephen,  1754 — 1825,)  a  native  of  Laon, 
under  it.  His  forehead,  perhaps  one  of  the  of  a  distinguished  but  impoverished 
finest  ever  seen,  was  of  extraordinary  family.  He  was  an  officer  of  grenadiers 
breadth,  and  of  a  form  highly  symmetrical,  when  the  revolution  broke  ou^  and  im- 
His  eyes,  generally  serious  and  stem,  mediately  became  one  of  its  decided  par- 
whelk  he  was  excited  became  like  stars,  tisans.  This  was  the  way  to  fortime ; 
At  moments  when  occupied  by  some  lofty  he  filled,  in  succession,  several  important 
idsa,  "his  exterior  at  once  underwent  a  offices,  and  in  1792  was  deputed  to  the 
striking  alteration,  and  assumed  an  aspect  National  Convention,  where  he  voted  for 
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the  death  of  Lewis.     From  this  time,  his  Holland  in  1664,  it  is  said,  in  consequence 

attention  was  chiefly  turned  to  finance  of  his  attendance  on  a  yomig  woman  to 

and  i^culture,  of  which  he  was  made  whom   he   was   tenderly   attached,   and 

commissioner.     On  the  restoration  of  the  who,  heing  attacked  by  the  malady,  was 

Bourbons  he  was  exiled  as  a  regicide,  abandoned  by  all  but  her  lover.     If  this 

and  he  retired  to  Li^e,  where  he  ended  story  be  true,  the  date  of  Bega's  birth,  as 

his  days.    He  published  one  or  two  tracts  stated  above,  would  appear  to  be  correct, 

of  no  importance.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  rather  than  that  of  16CK),  as  given  by  M. 

BEFFROY    DE    REIGNY,    (Lewis  Durdent  in  the  Biographic  Universelle. 

Abel,  1757 — 1811,)  brother  of  the  pre-  Bega  etched  several  drolleries,  and  a  set 

ceding,   better  known  by  the  name   of  of  thirty-four  prints,   representing  ale- 

Cousin  JacqueSf  an  author  who  first  tried  house   scenes,   &*c.      (Pilkington's    and 

a  frivolous  style  of  writing,  but  afterwards  Bryan's  Dictionaries.  Biog.Univ.  Strutt's 

changed  it,  and  his  dramatic  pieces  had  Diet  of  Eng.) 

considerable  success.    All  his  works  have        BEGARELLI,  (Anthony,  about  1498 

a  moral  tendency,  and  are  replete  with  — 1565,)  a  native  of  Modena,  and  a  most 

honest  sentiments,  with  which  he  con-  eminent  modeller  in  clay.     That  city  was 

stantly  strives  to  inspire  his  readers.    He  celebrated  for  its  practitioners  in  this  art, 

rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  giving,  which  consisted  in  modelling  all  sorts  of 

in  1800,  his  Dictionnau-e  N^ologique  des  fieures  in  plaster,  stucco,  and  clay.   Guido 

Hommes  et  des  Choses  de  la  Revolution.  Afazzoni,  otherwise  called  Paganini,  had 

Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  re-  already  made  considerable   progress  in 

marked,  Les  Petites  Maisons  du  Pamasse,  this  class  of  sculpture  in  1484;  he  had 

Po^me  comique  d'un  Genre  nouveau  en  had  for  a  rival  Giovanni,  the  father  of 

Vers  et  en  Prose,  Bouillon,  1783,  in  Svo.  Nicolo  del'  Abbate,  but  Begarelli   sur- 

Marlborough,  Podme  comique  en  Prose  passed  as  well  Mazzoni  and  Abbate,  as 

rim^e,  Londres  et  Paris,  1783,  in  Svo.  all  their  pupils.     He  executed  figures  as 

Histoire  de  France  pendant  trois  Mois,  large,   and  sometimes  larger  than  life. 

Paris,  1789,  in  8vo.     Soir^s  chantantes,  In  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Bene- 

ouleChansonnier  Bourgeois,  ayec  les  Airs  dictines  is  preserved  a  noble  collection 

Not^,  Paris,  1802,  in  Svo.    He  composed  of  them.     As  he  lived  long,  and  worked 

the  music  to  his  operas,  and  which,  if  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  filled  the  churches 

savour  of  negligence  in  style,  is  very  of  Modena  with  monuments,  groups,  and 

often  both  easy  and  agreeable.     He  died  statues,  besides  others  which  he  modelled 

in  obscurity  at  Charenton.  for  Parma,   Mantua,  and  other  places. 

BEGA,  (St  Bee,)  an  Irish  virgin,  who  Vasari  praises  him  for  the  fine  air  of  his 

retired  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  heads,   for  beautiful  drapery,   exquisite 

century  to  a  spot  in  Copeland,  near  Car-  proportions,  and  for  the  colour  of  marble ; 

lisle,  where  a  religious  house  was  even-  relating  also,  that  Michael  Angelo  said  of 

tually  founded  to  her  memory.      Her  Begarelli's  works,  "  If  this  clay  were  only 

«  day  "  is  the  7th  of  Septemoer  ;    or,  to  become  marble,  woe  betide  the  ancient 

according  to  Dempster,  wno  places  her  statues,"  a  species  of  eulogy,  in  the  opi- 

amongst  the  Scottish  saints,  the  6th  of  nion  of  Lanzi,  most  desirable  to  an  artist, 

that  month.  (Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints.  "  in  particular  when  we  reflect  upon  the 

Dempster.    Strype's  Grindal.)  profound  science  of  Buonarotti,  and  how 

BEGA,  (Cornelius,  1620 — Aug.  27,  tardy  he  was  to  praise."    Begarelli  was 

1664,)  a  painter,  bom  at  Haarlem,  son  also  an  able  designer,  and  taught  that  as 

of  a  sculptor  named  Peter  Begyn,    He  well  as  the  art  of  modelling,  whence  he 

changed  his  name  to  Bega  in  consequence,  greatly  influenced  the  art  of  painting; 

it  Is  said,  of  having  l^en  disowned  by  and  to  him,  in  the  opinion  of  Lanzi,  we 

his  father  for  irregularities  in  conduct  are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  trace  that 

Qe  was  a  disciple  of  Ostade,  and  his  correctness,  relief,  and  foreshortening,  and 

pj^Btures,  like  his  master's,  represent  Dutch  degree  of  grace,  approaching  nearly  to 

peasants  regaling  and    amusing  them-  Ri^aelle's,  in  all  of  which  this  part  of 

selves ;  interiors  of  Dutch  cottages ;  exte-  Lombardy  boasted  such  a  conspicuous 

riors  with  landscape  and  cattle  intro-  share.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt  iv.  29.     Biog. 

duced;  all  which  subjects  he  treated  with  Univ.) 

great  humour  of  character  and  excellence  BEGAT,  (John,)  bom  at  Dijon  in 
of  effect  They  are  not,  indeed,  equal  to  1523,  who  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
the  pencilling  of  Ostade,  but  liis  touch  tion  for  learning  and  eloquence  as  an  ad- 
was  delicate  and  his  colouring  lucid,  yocate  in  that  town.  He  was  employed  to 
Sega  died  of  the  plague  which  rayaged  solicit  from  Charles  IX.  the  revocation  of 
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the  edict  of  the  17th  of  January,  1562,  tendent  of  the  elector  of  Brandenhurg't 
which  tolerated  the  Calvinists  in  all  parts  numismatic  collection  atCleves,  and  from 
of  the  kingdom.  His  remonstrances  were  this  period  date  some  of  his  best  works, 
successful  and  the  edict  was  recalled.  These  were,  a  Description  of  the  Bran- 
He  also  opposed,  but  without  the  same  denbui^  Collection ;  several  tracts  on 
result,  the  edict  of  the  19th  of  March,  in  particuhtr  antiquities,  gems,  &c. ;  and  an 
fi&vour  ot  the  protestauts.  He  died,  pre-  edition  of  Flonis,  a  work  exhibiting  more 
sident  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  on  of  critical  pretence  than  critical  ability, 
the  10th  of  June,  1572.  It  has  been  He  died  in  1705.  (Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
stated  that  Begat  was  author  of  **Remon-  BEGER,  (Laurence,)  an  engraver  at 
strances  to  Charles  IX.  on  the  Edict  of  Berlin,  nephew  of  the  preceding.  After 
1560,"  which  gave  toleration  to  the  pro-  having  worked  some  tune  at  Berlin,  he 
testants,  but  the  edict  belongs  to  1562,  went  to  Heidelberg,  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
and  Begat's  Remonstrances,  on  this  occa-  Maine,  and  lastly,  according  to  Nicolai,  to 
sion,  were  never  printed.  His  Remon-  England,  in  1711,  a  circumstance  which 
strances  to  oppose  the  edict  of  March,  is  disproved  by  Husgen.  Professor  Christ 
1563,  were,  nowever,  produced  at  Ant-  says  that  he  engraved,  about  1700,  at 
werp  the  same  year,  without  his  consent.  Berlin,  a  set  of  twelve  anatomical  plates. 
Several  correct  editions  were  subsequently  taken  from  the  designs  of  Vesalius,  and 
published,  and  the  work  was  translated  adds,  that  it  is  likely  that  the  greater  part 
into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German,  of  the  plates  of  antiquities,  publishea  by 
A  protestant,  about  this  time,  published  his  uncle,  under  the  title  of  Thesaurus 
an  apology  for  the  king's  edict,  to  which  Brandenburgicus,  were  engraved  by  Be- 
Begat  replied,  in  a  work  without  date  or  ger.  (Heinecken.  Strutt's  Diet  of  Eng.) 
printer's  name.  He  is  also  the  author  of  BEGEYN.  See  Bbotn. 
a  book  entitled,  Commentarii  Rerum  Bur-  BEGGI-J AN,  the  familiar  appellation 
gundiarum,  which  has  the  fault  of  being  ofShahMourad  Beg,  a  singular  personage, 
replete  with  anachronisms.  (Biog.  Univ.)  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 

BEGAULT,    (Giles,   1660  —  1725?)  attained  sovereign  power  in  the  Uzbek 

canon  and  archdeacon  of  Nimes,  a  cele-  kingdom  of  Bokhara.    At  the  death  of 

brated  preacher.     His  Panegyrics  and  his  father,  the  Emir  Daniel,  who  had  vir- 

Sermons    have    been    printed    in    five  tually  ruled  the  country  in  the  name  of 

volumes.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  the  pageant  monarch  Abdul-Ghazi  Khan, 

BEGER,  (Laurence,)  bom  at  Heidel-  Beggi-Jan,  who  made  pretensions  to  the 
berg  in  1633,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  who,  higaest  degree  of  ascetic  sanctity,  de- 
perceiving  his  talents,  eave  him  a  supe-  clared  his  determination  to  take  no  part 
rior  education,  but  required  him  to  study  in  the  strife  for  power  which  broke  out 
theology.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  amon^  his  numerous  brothers ;  the  anar- 
however,  Beger  abandoned  it,  and  be-  chy,  however,  into  which  the  country 
came  librarian  to  the  elector  palatine,  was  speedily  thrown,  and  the  supplica- 
Charles  Lewis.  He  gained  the  tavour  of  tions  of  the  people  and  the  titular  king, 
this  prince  by  his  Oinsiderations  upon  (who  regarded  him,  in  consequence  of 
Marriage.  The  elector  desired  to  marry  a  his  iooM^  or  mystic  aspirations,  as  the 
young  lady,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  especial  favourite  of  heaven,)  overcame 
during  the  life  of  his  wife,  a  princess  of  this  feigned  reluctance;  and  he  assumed, 
Hesse-Cassel — a  union  which  he  actually  about  1783,  the  absolute  direction  of  the 
accomplished  by  a  left-handed  marriage,  state,  which  he  continued  to  administer 
Bejger  s  work  was  in  favour  of  polygamy,  till  his  death  in  1800.  His  accession  to 
Prince  Charles,  son  of  the  elector  By  his  power,  however,  produced  no  change  in 
first  wife,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  com-  nis  previously  adopted  habits,  which  were 
pelled  him  to  write  a  pamphleton  the  other  those  of  a  dervise,  or  religious  mendi- 
side,  but  it  was  never  printed.  Charles  cant ;  his  support  was  derived  from  the 
Lewis  had  a  passion  for  collecting  coins,  sale  of  whips,  which  he  plaited  with  his 
and  on  Beger  was  laid  the  task— one  own  hands;  and,  while  surrounded  by 
very  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  previous  splendid  nobles,  his  only  dress  was  a 
pursuits — of  describing  them.  This  he  did  patched  and  filthy  green  robe;  but  this 
in  a  work  entitled,  Thesaurus  ex  The-  apparent  self-denial  and  humiliation  was 
sauro  Palat.  Selectus,  Heidelbergae,  1685.  the  result  of  deep  and  crafty  policy,  and 
On  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  1685,  his  enabled  him  to  retain  in  willing  obe- 
collections  were  dispersed;  the  coins  went  dience  the  fierce  tribes,  from  the  Oxus  to 
CO  Berlin,  and  the  library  to  Cassel ;  but  the  Jaxartes,  who  would  have  spurned 
Beger  found  a  better  post,  as  superin-  subjection  to  a  less  saintly  ruler,  nnen- 
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dowed  with  any  legitimate  claim  to  their  gated  hy  him ;  this,  however,  was  never 

allegiance.  His  administration  of  justice,  published.     A  tribe  of  American  ]^ant8 

according  to  the  Koran,  was  rigid  and  was  called  after  him,  Begonia.     (Biog. 

impartial;  and  the  observance  of  both  Univ.) 

the   precepts   and    prohibitions    of   the  BEGON,  (Stephen,)  an  advocate   in 

Moslem  law  was  enforced  on  the  inha-  the  parhament  of  Paris.    His  health  com- 

bitants  of  Bokhara  with  a  strictness  un-  pelled  him  to  be  carried  in  a  chair  to 

known  for  many  ages  in  the  annals  of  court,  where  he  could  not  be  seen  by  the 

Islam.     His  renown,  in  the  double  capa-  judges,  without  mounting;  a  bench.     He 

city  ofa  saint  and  a  ruler,  ^read  through-  was  counsel  for  the  duchess  of  Gevres, 

out  Asia,  and  he  even  received  more  than  when  seeking  a  divorce  from  her  husband, 

one  embassv  from  Catharine  II.  of  Rus-  Study  was  Begon's  only  occupation,  when 

sia,  with  whom  he  maintained,  till  her  not  in  court,  and  he  never  slept  but  when 

death,  a  friendly  correspbndence.  Though  completely  exhausted  with  fatigue.     He 

his  foreign  policy  was  generally  peaceful,  died  in  1726,  at  what  age  is  not  known, 

he  waged,  with  spirit  and  success,  a  short  after  having  been  thii^-five  yean   an 

war  against  the  A%han  monarch,  Ti-  advocate.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

mour  Shah;  and  the  annual  predatory  BEGON, (Scipio Jerome,  1681 — 1753,) 

excursions  which  he  made  during  the  secondsonof  Michael  Begon,  consecrated 

latter  part  of  his  life  into  Persian  Kho-  bishop  of  Toul  in  1723.     Besides  pastoral 

rassan,  are  a  great  blot  on  his  character :  letters,  charges,  and  funeral  orations,  he 

thousands  of  captives  being  yearly  torn  published,  L'Eloge  du  bien-heureux  P^re 

from  their  homes,  and  sold  like  cattle  in  Pierre  Fourrier,  in  1732;   Discours  sur 

the  markets  of  Bokhara.    This  extraordi-  I'Av^nement  du  Roi  de  Pologne,  at  his 

nary  man,  though  styled  king  of  Bokhara  solemn  reception  in  the  cathedral  of  Toul, 

by  many  writers,  never  assumed  the  royal  in  1737.    Ijiis  exemplary  prelate,  distin- 

title.     His  son  Hyder,  however,  at  once  guished  alike  for  his  piety,  virtue,  leam- 

9et  aside  the  pageant  monarch,  and  pro-  mg,  and  high  taste  for  literature  and  the 

claimed  himself  king.     He  died  in  1825,  fine  arts,  died  lamented  and  regretted  by 

and  several  of  his  sons  have  since  reign-  all  ranks  of  society, 

ed    in    succession.     (Malcolm's  Persia.  BEGUE,(NicholasA.le)firstan organist 

Bumes's  Bokhara,  &c.)  of  St.  Merry  at  Paris,  and  after  1678,  of 

BEGNI,  (Julius  Caesar,)  a  painter  of  the  royal  chapel,  died  in  1700.     He  waa 

the  Roman  school,  bom  at  Pesara.     He  a  superior  performer  on  his  instrument, 

was  pupil  of  Antonio  Cimatori,  and  was  but  became  especially  notorious  for  sound- 

a   bold   and    animated   artist,    a    good  ing  a  double  or  even  treble  melody.     At 

Sainter  of  perspective,  and  in  a  sreat  no  one  else  could  do  so,  he  was  suspected 

egree  a  follower  of  the  Venetian  school,  of  having  a  hidden  assistant — a  supposi- 

in  which  he  studied  and  painted.     He  tion  somewhat  plausible,  as  Begue  played 

left  many  works  in  Udine,  and  many  always  at  the  back  part  of  the  organ.  Ihit 

more  in  his  native  place,  executed  in  a  doubt  was  never  cleared  up.    Some  of  his 

rapid  and  unfinished  style,  but  possessing  piano  and  organ  music,  as  well  as  some 

good  general  efiect.     He  died  shortly  be-  motettes,  were  printed  at  Paris.     (Wal- 

iore  1680.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  ii.  130.)  ther.  Gerber.  Schilling.) 

BEGON,  (Michael,)  a  magistrate  under  BEGUE  DE  PHESIE,  (Achilles  WU- 

Lewis  XIV.,  bom  at  Blois  in  1 638.    After  liam  le,)  a  French  physician,  bora  at  Pithi- 

having  qualified  himself  for  the  law  in  viers,  near  Orleans.    He  studied  at  Paris, 

Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

and  proving  a  man  of  merit,  witn  the  medicine  in  1760,  was  appointed  one  of 

advantage  of  relationship  to  Colbert,  he  the  royal  censors,  and  died  May  18, 1807. 

obtained  a  succession  of  honourable  posts.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  and 

in  his  own  country  and  the  French  West  laboured  to  treat  of  medicine  in  a  popular 

Indies.    He  died  the  4th  of  March,  1710.  manner.      He    also    translated  various 

Conceiving  the  design  of  publishing  the  works :  amone  others,  that  of  Storck  on 

portraits  of  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  the  Medical  Nature  of  Hemlock,  and  its 

seventeenth  century,   he   had  upwards  Use  in  the  Cure  of  Cancers;  also  his 

of  two  himdred  engravings  executed  at  work  on  Aconite.    He  was  intimate  with 

his   own  cost,    which  may  be  seen  in  J.  J.  Rousseau,   and  published  an   ac- 

Ferault's  Hommes   Illustres,   published  count  of  the  latter  days  of  his  friend, 

in  1696 — 1700.     We  are   told  that  he  which  appeared  in  1778.     He  also  wrote, 

left  behind  him  a  journal  of  his  residence  but  did  not  publish,  a  letter  on  the  death 

in  America,  contaming  the  laws  promnl-  of  Rousseau,  addressed  to  the  Journal  d« 
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Paris,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  ferred  some  honours  upon  him.     (Biog. 

Literary  Correspondence  of  Grimm.    He  Univ.  Suppl.) 

was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Biblioth^ue  BEGYJN,  or  BEGEYN,  (Abraham,)  a 

Physico-^conomiaue,  firom  1786  to  1792.  Dutch  painter,  bom  in  1650.   He  painted 

His  publications  aeserving  notice  are : —  landscapes  and  cattle  in  the  manner  of 

Le  Conservateur  de  la  Sant^  La  Haye  Nicholas   Berchem.     His  principal  re- 

(Paris),  1763, 12mo;  M^moires  et  Obser-  sidence  was  at  Berlin,  where  his  works 

vations  sur  I'Usage  interne  du  Colchique  were  greatly  prized,  and,  according  to 

commun,  les  Feuilles  d'Oranger,   et  le  Houbracken,  he  was  principal  painter  to 

Vinaigre    distill^,    Paris,    1764,    12mo ;  the  elector  of  Branaenberg,  afterwards 

Manuel  du  Naturaliste  pour  Paris  et  ses  kinj?  of  Prussia.     In  many  collections  in 

Environs,  Paris,    1766,  8vo;   Economic  Hofiand,  the  pictures  of  Begyn  are  placed 

rxvnle  et  civile,  Paris,  1789,  2  vols,  8vo;  amongst    those    of  the    most    admired 

Relation  ou  Notice  des  demiers  Jours  de  masters.      His  pencilling  is  light  and 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  avec  une  Addition  par  free,  and  his  colouring  venr  agreeable. 

J.  H.  de  Magellan,  Lond.  1778,  8vo.  Many  of  his  works  are  lan^capes,  with 

BEGUELIN,  (Nicholas  de,   1714 —  views  of  rivers,  ruins,  and  pieces  of  archi- 

1789,)  a  natural  philosopher  of  Switzer-  tecture,   enriched  with    figures    and   a 

land,  who  sought  employment  in  Prussia,  variety  of  animals.     (Pilkmgton*s  Diet, 

and  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Bryan's  Diet.) 

prince  Frederic  William,  nephew  of  the  6  EH  AGUE,   (John  Peter  Anthony, 

great  Frederic.     In  1764  he  lost  his  post  comte  de,)  a  French  general,  who  entered 

through  an  act  of  injustice ;  twenty  years  the  service  in  1744.   In  1791  he  was  sent 

afterwards  he  was  restored^  and  when  his  to  Martinique  as  governor.     To  his  ho- 

pupil  became  king  of  Prussia,  he   was  nour,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and 

created  a  noble,  and  otherwise  honoured;  when  he  could  no  longer  prevent  the 

but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  for-  colonies  from  embracing  the  revolution, 

tune.     To  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin  he  came  to  England.     By  the  Bourbon 

he  contributed  some  valuable  papers,  and  princes  he   was   employed  to  organize 

he  also  translated  two  or  three  works,  msiurections  in  Brittany,   but  his   ad- 

(Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  vanced  age  rendered  him  unfit  for  ser- 

BEGUILLET,  (Edme,  died  1786,)  an  vice,  and  he  returned  to  London,  where 

advocateandnotary of  Dijon,wrote several  he  died  early  in  the  present  century, 

treatises  on  agricultural  subjects,  a  His-  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

tory  of  Burgundy,  and  a  History  of  Paris.  BEHAM,  or  BOEHEM,  the  name  of 

(Biog.  Univ.)  two  eminent  German  artists. 

BEGUIN,  (John,)  a  celebrated  French  1.  Bartel,  or  Bariiemu,  a  painter  and 
physician  and  chemist,  under  Henry  IV.  eneraver,  bom  at  Nuremberg  about  1496, 
He  was  almoner  to  Lewis  XIII.  He  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated  Hans 
visited  the  mines,  and  travelled  through  Sebald  Beham.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  He  in-  sided  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  to  have  studied 
vented  a  method  of  preparing  Calomel;  under  Marc  Antomo  Raimondi  at  Rome 
and  published  a '  Compendium  of  Che-  and  Bologna.  As  an  engraver,  he  is 
mistry,  which  went  thruugh  an  immense  considered  one  of  the  most  successful 
number  of  editions.  It  appeared  first  imitators  of  Marc  Antonio.  His  drawing 
at  Paris  in  1608,  in  12mu,  under  the  is  masterly,  and  his  heads  possess  great 
title  of  Tyrocinium  Chymicum  d  Naturae  expression.  Many  of  his  plates  are  with- 
Fonte  et  manuali  Experientia  de  promp-  out  mark,  which  has  sometimesled  to  mis- 
turn,  Paris,  1608.  It  was  translated  into  takes.  The  prints  that  bear  his  signature 
German,  with  notes,  by  Jeremiah  Barth  are  marked  B  B,  and  are  dated  from 
and  Christopher  Glucksradt,  at  Konies-  1520  to  1536.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
berg,  in  1618;  again,  by  J.  G.  Pelsho&,  been  in  the  service  of  duke  William  of 
at  Wittemberg,  in  1634;  into  Dutch,  by  Bavaria,  and  to  have  died  in  Italy,  whither 
Gerard  Blaes,  or  Blasius,  at  Amsterdam,  he  had  been  sent  by  the  duke  about  the 
in  1659;  into  French,  by  John  Lucas  year  1540.  M.  Heinecken  gives  a  copious 
Le  Roi,  Paris,  1624;  and  into  English,  list  of  his  works.  (Heinecxen,  Diet,  des 
London,  1669,  8vo.  Artistes.   Strutt's  Diet,  of  Eng.    Bryan's 

BEGUFNOT,  (count  N.  1747—1808,)  Diet) 

a  French  general,  who,  when  the  revo-  2.  Hans  Sebald,   also   a  painter  and 

lution  broke  out,  was  a  common  soldier,  engraver,  bom  at  Nuremberc^  in  1500. 

Napoleon,   disliking  his  republicanism,  Heinecken  states  him  to  Be  the  nephew 

in  1808  ceased  to  employ  him,  but  con-  of  the  preceding,  but  Mr.  Strutt  observes 
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that  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  heen  on  thQ  canon  law,    &c.,   pretend    toai 
his  hrother.     He  is  said  to  have  received  many   years  before    Columbua,    Beha;n 
instruction  in   engraving   from    Bartel,  had    vuited    America,    discovered    the 
probably  before  he  went  to  Italy,  which  Brazils,    and  the   Straits  of  Ma^ellan^ 
ne  did  at  an  early  age.     His  style  re-  and  that  what  Columbus   did   was   io 
sembles  that  of  H.  Aldegrever ;  and,  like  pursuance   of   the    instructions    he   re- 
that  artist,  he  is  classed  amongst  the  little  ceived  from  Beham,  whom  he  met  at 
masters,  from  the  diminutiveness  of  his  the  island  of  Madeira.     We  should  not 
works.    He  engraved  both  on  copper  and  have   noticed   these   extraordinary   opi- 
wood,  and  some  few  etchings  have  been  nions,   which  had  been  confuted  since 
attributed  to  him.     He  possessed  con-  the  year  1761  by  professor  Tozen,  and 
siderable  genius  and  a  ready  invention ;  after  him  by  Rooertson  and  others,  had 
drawing  correctly,  and  in  a  good  but  they  not  been  revived  by  M.  Otto,  a 
gothic  style.   His  draperies  are  frequentiy  diplomatic  agent  of  the  French  govern- 
stitf,  and  loaded  with  a  multiplicity  of  ment,  in  1786,  who,  not  aware  tluit  such 
short,  inelegant  folds.    Many  of  his  en-  an  opinion  hsid  been  started  before,  re- 
gravings  are  grossly  indecent.  This  forced  newed  the  forgotten  dispute  in  a  letter  to 
him  to  leave  his  native  city  and  take  re-  Dr.  Franklin,  which  was  published  in  the 
fuge  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  2d  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ame- 
he  continued  to  exercise  his  art.     His  rican  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Phil- 
dissipated  habits  at  length  made  him  adelphia.  Inthisletter  Otto  tried  to  prove 
quit  the  brush  and  burin,  and  he  died  his  assertion  from  some  records  kept  in 
a  dealer  in  wine  at  Frankfort,  in  1552.  the  archives  of  Nuremberg,  and  from  a 
The  plates   which  he  executed  at  Nu-  globe  which  Beham  had  made;  and  has 
remberg  are  marked  with  a  cipher  com-  thus  offered  the  opportunity  to  writers 
posed  of  the  letters  H.  S.  P.  joined,  and  who  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  to 
are  dated  from   1519   to   1530.     Those  repeat  the  old  story;    for,  in  point  of 
engraved  at  Frankfort  are  marked  with  fact,  the  Azores  had  been  seen  oy  Van- 
the  letters  H.  S.  B.  joined,  and  are  dated  derberg,  a  navigator  of  Bruges,  in  1431, 
from  1531  to  1549.     His  works  on  copper  and  visited  in    1432  by  Velho  Cabral, 
are  very  numerous,  of  which  a  lengthened  when  Beham  was  scarcely  bom ;  and  as 
catalogue  is  given  by  Heinecken.  (Strutt's  to  the  records    of  Nuremberg,   it   has 
Diet.     Biog.  Univ.     Heinecken.)  been  shown  that  they  must  have  heen 
BEHAM,  (Martin,)  a  celebrated  gea-  written  after  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
grapher  and  navigator  of  the  fifteenth  As  to  the  e;lobe  and  charts  which  Beham 
century.     His  name,  by  different  writers,  made,  and  from  which  M.  Otto  and  his 
is  altered  into  Behem,  Behaim,  Boehm,  followers  try  to  prove  that  Columbus 
Bcehem,  Behen,  Behemira,  &c.   All  agree  first  received  the  notion  of  a  western 
that  he  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  Fran-  continent,  it  has  been  proved  by  Minr, 
conia,  of  a  noble  family,  originally  from  who  wrote  his  life  in  German,  and  pub- 
Bohemia.     Some  place  his  burth  in  1430,  lished  a  fac-simile  of  them,  (the  trans* 
others  in  1436;  and  a  few,  without  men-  lation  of  which,  by  Jansen,  was  added  to 
tioning  any  particular  year,  oblige  us,  from  the  first  voyage  round  the  world  by  Piga- 
the  account  they  give  of  his  adventures,  to  fetta,)  that  they  were  made  according  to 
Ax  upon  a  much  earlier  date.    Again,  the  description  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Plmy, 
Cellarius  at  first,  followed  afterwards  by  Marco  Polo,  and  the  travels  of  Sir  Jomi 
Riccioli,  with  a  few  more,  pretended  that  Mandeville.     Hence    Beham's  geograr 
Beham   in   1459   went  to  pay   a   visit  phical  knowledge  did  not  really  go  beyond 
to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Jonn  I.,  king  Japan  in  the  east,  or   the  Cape  Verde 
of  Portugal,  but  then  regent  of  Flanders,  islands  in  the  west ;  and  he  places  be- 
from  whom,  having  received  a  vessel,  tween  them  two  islands,  which  he  calls 
he  sailed  westward,  and  discovered  the  Brandon  and  Antilia ;  the  first  of  which 
whole  group  of  the  Azores,  or  at  least  does  not  exist,  and  the  latter,  one  of  the 
the  island  of  Fayal,  where  he  established  Azores,  had  long  been  so  called, 
a  colony ;    for  which  discovery  he  re-        Beham  studied  under  the  learned  John 
ceived  the  government  of  it,  and  the  Miiller,  better  known  by  the  Latin  name 
dignity   of   knighthood  from   John   II.  of  Regiomontanus.     He  seems  to  have 
Nor  is  this  enough ;  for  the  same  writers  paid  particular  attention  to  mathematics 
go   farther,    and    following   Struvenius'  and  navigation,  and,  like  Columbus,  with 
treatise,  De  v^ro  nnvi  Orbis  Inventore,  other  learned  men,  to  have  speculated 
copied  by  Hartman  Schedel  in  his  Latin  upon  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  western 
Chronicle,  and  the  remarks  of  Mateus  hemisphere.    For  some  tune  he  followed 
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the  pTufession  of  a  merchant,  without  the  mints  of  Austria  and  Tyrol.  To 
giving  up  his  fayourite  studies ;  and  in  him  is  ascribed  the  sinking  of  the  die  for 
1479,  being  on  business  at  Antwerp,  the  memorable  dollar  with  the  effigy  of 
he  became  acquainted  with  some  Flem-  Lewis  I.  of  Hungary,  bearing  the  date  of 
ings,  who  were  connected  with  the  court  1525.  (Nagler,  Lex.  der  Kunstler.) 
of  Lisbon,  and  had  formed  colonies  in  B£HM,  (John,  1578 — 1648,)  wrote  a 
the  newly  discoveredislands  of  the  Azores,  Chronology  from  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
Fayal,  and  Pico.  At  their  invitation  he  struction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  (Biog. 
accompanied  them  to  Lisbon  in  1470,    Univ.) 

where   his  great    knowledge    and   skill        B£HM,(Michael,)bom  atKonigsberg 
iu  making  maps  insured  him  a  gracious    in  1612,  studied  atCopenhagen,  where  the 
reception.      In  1484  he  accompanied,  as    great  theologian  Brochmann  became  his 
a  scientific  man,  the  expedition,  under    patron,  and  at  Wittemberg,  whence  the 
the  command  of  the  admiral  Don  Diego    plague  drove  him  to  Leipsic.     He  was 
Cam,  sent  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,    afterwards  named  a  professor  of  theo- 
the  knowledge  of  which  previously  had    logy  at  Wittemberg,  and  the  queen  dow- 
scarcely  reached  Cape  SL  Catharine,  S.    ager  of  Sweden  made  him   her  court 
lat  2^  3'.     It  was  then  extended  to  Cape    preacher;    elector  Frederic  William  of 
Cross,  or  De  Patrono,  in  lat.  20^.    After    Brandenburg  sent  him  to  a  theological 
nineteen  months  he  returned  to  Lisbon,    coUogmum  charitcUivum  at  Thorn.     He 
where,  on  account  of  his  services,  king    wrote,  Utrum  Christus  ob  Sanctific.  et 
John  II.  conferred  on  him  the  honour    Missionem  in  Mundum  se  Filium   Dei 
of  knighthood.     It  seems  that  about  this    appellavit ;   and  some  more   Latin   and 
time  Beham  went  back  to  Fayal,  where  he    German    theological    works.       (Freheri 
tookgreat  pains  to  improve  tne  state  of  the    Theatrum  Virorum  erud.  clar.) 
colony ;  and  where,  m  1486,  he  married        B£HM,  (Michael,)  a  common  counsel- 
Jane  de  Macedo,  daughter  of  Job  Huerte.    lor  at  Dantzic,  about  1630.     He  took  an 
The  desire  of  seeing  his  relations  made    active  part  in  the  disputes  then  carried 
him,  in  1492,  the  year  in  which  Colmnbus    on  about  the  Jus  Indigenatus  in  Prussia; 
started  on  his  expedition  of  discovery,    and  ¥nrote,  De  Indigenatu  sincera  Col- 
visit  Nuremberg,  where  he  passed  a  whole    latio,  Gedani,  1669, 4to.  (Hoppius,  Sdie- 
year,  and  at  the  request  of  his  country-    diasma.) 

men,  made  a  terrestrial  globe.  On  his  B£HM£R,  (Frederic  £hrenreich,)  a 
return  to  Portugal  he  had  some  brief  lawyer,  bom  at  Berlin  in-  1721,  em- 
diplomatic  employment ;  but  at  the  death  ployed  bv  Frederic  II.  in  the  preparation 
of  king  John  in  1494,  he  returned  to  of  many  important  diplomatic  documents. 
Fayal,  where  he  lived  in  peace  with  his  His  Vmdicise  SuprematAs  in  Silesiam 
family  till  the  year  1506,  when  he  went  Borussici  are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Ar- 
once  more  to  Lisbon.  He  died  there  on  chives.  His  greatest  work  is,  Novum  Jus 
the  29th  of  July,  leaving  no  other  works  Controversum.  This  work  contains  fifty- 
of  record  than  maps,  charts,  and  the  globe  one  articles,  relative  to  all  portions  of 
above  mentioned.  jurisprudence,  and  especially  civil  law. 

BFHAMB,  (John  Ferdinand,)  bom  He  died  the  16th  of  April,  1776.  (Biog. 
nt  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  where  he  first    Univ.) 

studied.  He  went  then  to  Strasburg  to  B£HN,  ( Aphra,)  an  £n?lish  dramatist, 
study  law,  and  became  a  doctor.  He  poetess,  and  novel  writer,  hiehly  popular 
relinquished  the  nrotestant  faith  for  the  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  nothing 
Romish,  and  settled  as  an  advocate  at  could  exceed  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Lintz,  in  Austria.  He  wrote,  Notitia  public  stage,  but  the  licentiousness  of 
Hungarise   Antiquo-modema  Bemegge-    private  manners. 

riana,  &c..  Argent.  1686,  8vo,  and  some  She  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
law  books,  printed  about  the  same  period,  but  the  year  is  not  known,  and,  as  is 
at  Lintz.     (Horanyi,  Mem.  Hung.)  stated,  of  a  good  family  in  Canterbury,  of 

B£H£M,  (Bernard,)  master  of  the  mint  the  name  of  Johnson.  While  she  was 
at  Halle,  in  Tyrol,  who  made  for  the  yet  very  young,  her  father  was  appointed 
archduke  Sigismond  the  first  dollars  with  governor  of  Siudnam,  but  he  died  on  the 
the  efiigy  of  that  prince,  which  are  fine  voyage  out,  leaving  behind  him  a  large 
specimens  of  the  art  of  those  times.  He  family  who  were  with  him  on  the  way  to 
died  in  1507,  aged  71.  the   West  Indies.     The^  proceeded  on 

His  son,  of  tne  same  christian  name,  their  expedition,  and  resided  at  Surinam 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Maximi-  for  some  years,  where  Aphra  Johnson 
lian  I.,  in  the  year  1511,  chief  master  of   became  intimately  acquainted  with  prince 
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Oroonoko,  wliose  history  she  afterwards    Ranter,  and  The  Younger  Brother,  were 
moulded  into  the  novel  that  Southern  posthumous;  the  first  having heeu brought 
used  in  writing  his  tragedy  of  that  name,  out  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1690,  and 
In   Surinam  she  lost  several  other  re-  the  second  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1696. 
lations,  and  returned  to  London,  where  There  is  no  one  of  ner  plays  totally  devoid 
her  beauty  and  abilities  procured  her  a  of  merit,  although  it  is  evident  that  she 
husband  in  Mr.  Behn,  an  English  mer*  sometimes  wrote  under  the  pressure  of 
chant    of  a  Dutch  family.     Not  long  necessity.     Their  indecency  sne  seeks  to 
afterw  ards  (her  husban  d,  probably,  having  excuse  in  the  preface  to  her  Lucky  Chance, 
died  in  the  interval)  it  is  asserted  that  1687,  which  says  that  she  ofiended   in 
she  was  employed  by  the  court  of  Eng-  this  respect  no  more  than  her  neigh- 
land,  at  the  instance,  it  would  seem,  of  hours,  and  that  her  productions  ought 
Charles  IL  himself,  to  proceed  to  the  not  to  be  examined  witn  greater  severity. 
Low  Countries,  in  order  to  procure  and  She  had,  however,  probably  better  talents 
transmit  information  as  to  the  designs  than  many  of  these  worthless  neighbours, 
of  the  Dutch.    She  went  to  Antwerp,  and  and  was,  besides,  a  woman, 
there  formed,  or  renewed,  an  acquaint-  Of  the  later  portion  of  her  career  little 
i                              ance  with  a  person  of  influence  and  in-  has  been  ascertained,  and  perhaps  the 
i                              formation,  named  Vander  Albert,  who  let  result  of  an  investigation  might  be  any- 
I                              her  into  the  secret  of  the  intention  of  the  thing  but  satisfactory.     In  1684,  1685, 
I                             Dutch,  under  de  Witt  and  de  Ruyter,  to  and  1688,  she  published  three  volumes  of 
I                             sail  up  tbe  Thames  and  bum  the  English  miscellanies  in  verse,  including  pieces  by 

I  ships  at  Chatham.     This  is  broadly  stated  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Geoive 

in  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Behn,   but  it  Etherage,  (a  companionship  not  of  the 

seems  very  doubtful,  as  unquestionably  most  unexceptionable  kind,)  together  with 

the  intelligence  that  she  is  reported  to  a  translation  of  Rochefoucault  s  Maxims. 

have  sent  over  was  not  credited  in  London.  One  ef  her  most  remarkable  pieces  is  a 

It  looks  like  an  endeavour  to  give  im-  version  of  Ovid's  Epistle,  (Enone  to  Paris, 

portance  to  Mrs.  Behu's  character  after  which,  with  others,  was  printed  under  the 

Bthe  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Dutch,  sanction  of  a  preface  by  Dryden,  in  which 

and  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  Eng-  he  avows  that  she  did  not  understand 

lish  government  lor  not  availing  itself  of  Latin.     She  had  not  attained  her  fiftieth 

her  information.  year  at  the  time  of  her  death,  on  the  16th 

I I  She    continued    to    reside    for   some  of  April,  1689,  afler  a  tedious  illness; 
1 1                           time  in  Antwerp,  and  is  said  to  have  she  was  buried  in  the  eastern  ambulatory 

entered  into  all  the  gaieties  and  gallantries  of  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

of  the  city.     Why  she  returned  to  Eng-  During  her  life  she  was  very  commonly 

land  does  not  appear ;  but  sailing  from  known  by  the  poetical  appellation  of  "  the 

t|                          Dunkirk  she  was  wrecked  on  our  coast,  and  Divine  Astrsea,"  a  circumstance  which 

was  only  saved  by  boats  from  the  shore,  misled  Langbaine,  when,  in  his  account 
At  this  period  she  could  not  have  been  of  Dramatic  Authors,  he  called  her  Mrs. 
much  more  than  twenty-three  or  twenty-  Astrsa  Behn.  Gildon  published  a  col- 
four  years  old,  and  it  seems  probable  that  lected  edition  of  her  separately  printed 
during  the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  mainly  plays,  and  such  was  their  discreditable 
indebted  to  her  pen  for  support.  That  popularity,  that  they  reached  the  eighth 
she  was  a  woman  of  beauty  and  gallantry  edition  in  1 735. 

capnot  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  asserted,  BEHOURT,  (John,)  a  French  gram- 

with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  she  marian  and  dramatic  poet,  bom  in  Nor- 

de voted  herself  much  to  the  pleasures  of  mandy  about  the  ena  of  the  sixteenth 

the  town.     Two  of  her  plays  were  printed  century,  professor  of  the  belles-lettres  at 

in   1671,   the  Amorous  Prince  and  the  Rouen  for  more  than  forty  years;  long 

Forced  Marriage ;  and  between  that  year  famed  for  an  abridgement  of  Despaut^re  s 

and  1687,  she  produced  no  fewer  than  grammar,    and  author  of   three    plays 

thirteen  other  comedies  or  tragi-comedies,  written  for  his  pupils.     They  were  printed 

and  one    tragedy,    entitled   Abdelazar,  at  Rouen  in  12mo,  and  are  extremely 

which  made  its  appearance  in  1677.     It  rare.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

is  founded  upon  tne  old  play,  long  falsely  BEHR,    (Giristopher,)    professor    of 

I                         attributed  to  Marlowe,  called  Lust's  Do-  eloquence   and  poetry  at  Dantzic.     He 

I                         minion,    (see   Dodsley's  Old  Plays,   ii.  wrote,  Exultans  Flammula,  a  poem  on 

31 1,  last  edit) ;  and  Dr.  Young  borrowed  the  coronation  of  king  John  III.  Gedani, 

considerably  fVom  Mrs.  Behn  in  his  Re-  1676,  folio ;  and  some  other  festival  ad- 

▼enge.    Two  of  her  dramas,  The  Widow  dresses.    (Hoppius,  Schediasma.) 
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BEHR,  (George  Henry;)  a  pbyndan  BEHRENS,  (Rodolph  Augustine,)  a 
and  a  poet,  bom  at  Strasburg,  Oct.  16,  physician,  son  of  C.  d.  Bem'ens,  bom 
1708.  He  studied  medicine,  and  in  at  iBrunswick.  He  practised  at  Wolfen- 
1730  entered  as  a  surgeon  to  a  Swiss  buttel,  and  died  of  apoplexy  at  Frank- 
regiment  in  the  French  service,  in  which  fort-on-the-Maine,  Oct.  12,  1747.  He 
he  remained  only  one  year.  He  then  furnished  many  papers  to  the  Commer- 
travelled  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  cium  Litterarium  Noribergense,  and  pub- 
in  the  latter  country  took  the  degree  of  lished  several  works, 
a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1731.  In  1738  BEIDHAVI,  (Cadhi  Nasser-ed-Deen 
he  was  appointed  phjrsician  to  prince  Abu-Said  Abdallah  £bn  Omar,)  a  cele- 
Hohenlohe  Waldenbourg.  He  was  made  brated  Moslem  divine  and  commentator 
a  magistrate  of  his  native  place,  and  he  on  the  Koran,  bom  at  Beidha,  in  Farss, 
died  May  9,  1761.  He  published  many  but  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
professional works,  and  also  wrote  many  known,  and  at  one  period  cadhi  of  Shiraz, 
papers  in  the  Commercium  Litterarium  where  he  eained  high  reputation  by  the 
Noribergense,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  equity  of  his  decisions.  He  afterwards 
Academy  of  the  Curious  in  Nature.  removed  to  Tabriz,  where  he  died,  a.h. 

BEHR,  (Christian  Frederic  de,  1739  692,  (a.d.  1293,)  though  some  accounts 

— 1831,)  general  of  artillery,  marshal  of  place  his  decease  seven  years  earlier, 

the  palace,  and  president  of  the  council  lie  was  the  author  of  numerous  works 

to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg.     He  rose  in  Arabic  on   scholastic    and  doctrinal 

from  a  very  humble  station,  and  during  subjects,  all  of  which  enjoy  g^eat  repu- 

seventy-four  years,  served  five  princes  of  tation ;  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  on  nis 

that  house.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  great  commentary  on  tlie  Koran,  entitled 

BEHRENS,  (Charles  Frederic,)  one  Anwar  al  Tensil  wa  Asrair  al  Tawil,  The 
of  the  few  Germans  mentioned  in  the  Lights  of  the  Text  (of  the  Koran),  and 
History  of  Maritime  Discoveries  of  Older  the  Mysteries  of  its  Interpretation,  a 
Times.  He  was  a  native  of  Mecklen-  composition  which  the  unanimous  con- 
burg,  and  embarked  with  Roggewein  upon  sent  of  Moslem  divines  has  placed  at 
his  expedition  "  in  search  of  unknown  the  head  of  its  class,  and  which  has  itself 
countries."  He  published  an  account  of  been  made  the  basis  of  many  subor- 
his  voyaee  m  1738,  and  a  French  trans-  dinate  treatises.  He  also  wrote  (by 
lation  of  this  appeared  in  1739.  A  the  Arabic  title  of  Nizam-al-Towarikh, 
chart  is  prefixed  to  the  book,  on  which  or  The  Rule  of  Histories,)  a  chrono- 
Behrens  has  marked  the  track  of  the  logical  work  in  Persian,  extending  from 
vessels.  (Dalrymple,  Hist.  ColL  Paci£  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own 
Ocean.     Humey.)  time.     Other  historical  works  have  been 

BEHRENS,    (Conrad    Berthold,)    a  also  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  supposed 

physician  and  historian,  bom  at  Hildes-  incorrectly.  (D'Herbelot  Pocock.  Sale's 

heim,  in  Lower  Saxony,  Aug.  26,  1660.  Koran.) 

He  was  physician  to  the  army  at  Bruns-  BEIER,  (Hartmann,  1516 — 1577,)  a 

wick  Lunenburg,  and  made  a  campaign  Lutheran  minister  of  Wittemberg,  who 

into  Hungary.     Of  the  house  of  Bruns-  had  the  honour  of  Luther's  friendship, 

wick  he,  wrote   a  history,   although  he  and  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 

was  much  engaged  in  an  extensive  prac-  Bible,  and  some  other  works.     (Biog. 

tice.     He  died  Oct.  4, 1736,  having  pub-  Univ.) 

lished    several   medical    works,  besides  BEIER,   (Adrian,)    a   lawyer  distin- 

many   papers   in   the  Eph^m^rides  des  guished  by  his    researches  into    those 

Curieux  de  la  Nature,  and  in  the  Acts  questions  of  law  which   affect  industry 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  and  the  rights  of  artisans,  bom  at  Jena 

BEHRENS,  (George  Henning,)  a  on  the  20Ui  of  Jan.  1634.  He  was  pro- 
German  physician,  born  at  Gossmr,  in  fessor  of  law  in  his  native  place  when 
1662.  He  practised  in  his  native  city,  he  died,  in  1712.  Beier's  works  are  still 
where  he  .died  in  1712.  He'  had  com-  much  redded  in  Germany.  His  prin- 
posed  many  works ;  but  a  fire  which  con-  cipal  wntings  are,  1 .  Tyro,  prudentise 
sumed  Nordhausen  in  1710  destroyed  all  Juris  Opificiarii,  &c.  1638.  2.  Tractatus 
his  manuscripts.  Only  one  work  of  his  de  Jure  Pruhibendi.  3.  Boethus  peregrd 
has  been  printed,  which  is  a  description  redux  Conspectibus,  &c.  4.  De  Collegiis 
of  the  Hartss,  entitled  Curibser  Harzwold,  Opificum.  5.  Opus  de  eo  quod  circa 
Nordhausen,  1703,  4to:  again  in  1708  Camifir.es  et  Excoriatores  justum  est. 
and  1717.   It  was  translated  into  English,  (Biog.  Univ.) 

and  published  in  London,  1730,  8vo.  BEIL,  (John  David,)  a  dramatist  a 
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ftctor,b<miftt  Chemnitz  in  1754.  Though  its  most  striking  views.    His  style  of  <»m* 

of  poor  psrents,  he  was  sent  to  Leipsic  position  resembles  that  of  GasoarPoassiiiy 

univrmity,  which  he  soon  deserted  to  join  thoug^h  his  touch  is  light,  tenaer,  and  fhll 

a  cort)|>any  of  strolling  players.    While  of  spirit.     As  an  engraver,  Beisch   has 

with  them  he  was  recommended  to  the  contributed  many  charming  etchings  to 

dulce  of  Gotha,  for  whose  theatre  he  was  the  portfolios  of  collectors.    There  are  by 

rnfcaged   in    1777.     He   shone  both   in  him  four  sets  of  landscapes,  with  figures 

tragt'ciy  and  comedy,  and  wrote  several  and  buildings,   amountme  toother    to 

plavs,  rich  in  comic  situations,  but  hasty  twenty-six    plates,    etched    with    great 

ana  Nuperiicial  compositions.    Beil  died  freedom  and  spurit.     (Bryan's Diet.  Biog. 

in  AufcUMt,  1701.  Univ.) 

BKINASCIII.  SeeBsMAscHi.  BEISSIER,  (James,)  a  celebrated 
HHINOA-DELLA,  the  last  king  of  French  surgeon,  bom  in  1621.  Hestudied 
Pegu,  who  conquered  Ava,  and  in  surgery  under  a  renowned  military  sur- 
17M,  put  to  death  Douipdi,  an  old  man,  geon,  Martin  d'Alenc^.  He  served  in 
tlie  last  emperor  of  its  ancient  dynasty,  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Countriesy 
In  the  following  wars  he  lost  his  capital,  and  arrived  at  the  rank  of  surgeon- 
Ptfgu,  and  became  the  prisoner  of  Alom-  nuijor.  Lewis  XIV.  would  not  imdertaike 
prs,  chief  of  the  Birmnns.  For  some  anv  campaign  without  his  attendance, 
time  his  captivity  was  mild,  but  the  Wnen  the  lung  a8sis;ned  the  command 
inh.ihititnts  of  Pegu  breaking  out  into  of  the  army  to  the*  dauphin,  and  after- 
rebellion  against  their  conquerors,  he  wards  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  selected  Beissier  to  accompany  the  princes 
hv  tlie  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  in  their  expeditions,  and  ne  recompensed 
(Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  him  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and 
.  BKINL  I)K  BIENENBURO,  (An-  even  granted  to  him  letters  of  nobili^. 
j  Ihony,l740 — 1820,)  an  eminent  physician  Beissier  was  exceedingly  charitaUe,  and 
'.                            of  Vienna,  who  wrote  on   the  medical  contributed  largely  to  the  relief  of  the 

administration  of  an  anny.    (Biog.  Univ.  distressed.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1709, 

Sunnl.)  he  even  disposed  of  his   carria^  and 

BKINVILLK,  (Charles  Bartholomew  horses  to  afford  assistance  to  the  ne- 

d«,  died  1041,)  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  cessitous.     He    lived   to    an   advanced 

who  wrote    in  defence  of  the  Frendi  aee,  and  passed  the  latter  years  of  his 

agaiuAt  ths  Spaniards ;  in  other  words,  life  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion.     He 

a  i)<>fence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  against  died  suddenly,  June  15, 1712,  at  the  age 

the  (^-aidinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  go-  of  ninety-nme  years,  and  he  was  honour- 

wmor  of  th«  Netherlands  under  Phuip  ably  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour. 
IV.     (Kiog.  Univ.)  BEITAR,  an  eminent   botanist   and 

BRlRKlS,  (Godfrey  Christopher,)  a  ^ysician,  was  bom  at  Mali^a.      He 

pKywcian,   horn   at  Miilhausen,  March  died  at  Damascus,  a.h.  646,  (a.d.  1248-9.) 

3,1 7^  who  collected  a  very  fine  mxiseum.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical 

containiuff  ol^ects  of  art,  curious  mecha-  and  botanical  works,  some  of  which  atill 

niwn,  and  specimens  iUustrstive  of  na-  exist  in  MS.  in  difierent  European  U- 

lural  history  and  science   in   genetsl ;  braries.    The  most  important  of  ^ttem  u 

which  he  Mt'tcnded  to  have  been  able  to  called  Al>j4mio  VKaMro  ^  *l-«dwaiti  1- 

amuM  by  havinc  acouired  the  power  of  moindati,  CoUectio  magna  SimpBciiioi 

n^akini^  g^*     He  oicd  at  a  \*eiy  ad*  Medicamentorum.     It  has  never  been 

vanced  age,  in  Sept.  ISOd^  haxhig  pub-  published,  either  in  the  original  Armhic 

hshcd  Home  papers  on  philosophy  and  or  in  a  translation.    Casiri  remarks  that 

natural  histaiy  in  ^le  Mi»ceUanccn  Arti>  Toumefort  makes  mention  of  a  transln> 

suichen  Inhalts  of  Meuncl,  and  in  the  tkm  of  heixkt  bv  Galland,  hot  oliseivea 

Ads  of  the  SocMy  of  Natural  Historr  of  that  no  such  work  is  to  he  famid  in  the 

Berlin,  fopKher  wi^  some  woiks  ct  no  Paris  oatalorae,  in  which  several  of  his 

Ijreat  importance.  translations  Ibom  the  Arabic  are  saea 

RRISCH,  (Joachim  Fmnm,  1665—  tioncd.     He  himsctf  gives  ^  pre&oe  of 

<M.  16«  174S«)  a  paint«>  of  landsoiqpes  the  wotk,  with  a  Latin  translation,  from 

niftd   haltloa«  honn   at   Ravensbnrp,    in  which  it  wiU  appear  what  pains  ^ 

SwaKia«    hot    maded    and  woiked   at  bestowed  by  the  author  on  his  woris 

Mimich.     He  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  with  what  iiQwticie    it  has 

William  BcisrK  a  nainter  of  httte  notsi,  hecsi  rrpreMSited  as  a  men 

who  onk  naintrd  f<s*  aainse«M«t.    loa-  of  Dioscyirides.     RnsscQ  says  (Appcsidix 

d  Itah^  aind  painted  manv  of  to  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  Alqipo)  that  it  is  in 
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high  estimation  in  the  East,  where  MSS.  of  a  sort  of  academy,  which  discussed 
of  it  are  common.  Bochart  in  his  works  in  the  archhishop's  palace  cases  of  con- 
has  translated  many  extracts  from  it  It  science,  in  which  the  decisions  of  Beja 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  in  which  the  were  considered  final.  He  puhlished 
author  treats  in  alphahetical  order  of  all  his  decisions  under  the  title,  Kesponsa 
the  articles  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  Casuum  Conscientise,  Bononise,  1587.  A 
mineral  kingdoms,  that  possess  any  me-  second  vol.  was  printed  at  Rome.  He 
dical  properties ;  and  he  is  so  accurate  wrote  other  works,  some  of  which  passed 
in  his  descriptions,  that  he  often  corrects  through  several  editions.  (Antonio,  Bibl. 
errors  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Riba-  Hisp.) 

sius,  and  mentions  facts  and  details  not        BEJART.     The  name  of  a  French 

to  be  found  in  their  writings.     There  is  family,  distinguished  on  the  stage. 
a  sort  of  analysis  of  this  work  in  Dietz's        1.  A  comrade  of  Moliere's,  wounded 

Analecta  Meoica,  Lips.  1833,  8vo.    The  in  the  foot,  in  endeavouring  to  separate 

chapter  on  the  Lemon  was  translated  into  two  friends  who  were  fighting.    He  used 

Latm,  Venet.  1583,  4to,  by  And.  Alpago,  crutches  afterwards,   and  such  was  his. 

and  Paris,  1602,  4to.     Tnese  two  works  success  in  characters  of  valets,  that  other 

are  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that  Martin  actors  of  those  parts  in  the  provinces 

Ghizi,  a  learned  physician  of  Cremona,  affected  lameness  in  imitation  of  him. 

believing  the  Latin  translation  to  be  still  He  quitted  the  stage  in  1670.     (Biog. 

unedited  published  it  1758,  Cremona,  Univ.) 

4to ;  and  m  the  same  year,  Valcarenghi        2.  Elizabeth  Armande  Cretinde  Claire^ 

published  a  work  entitled,  In  Ebenbitar  sister   of   the   preceding,   first  married 

Tractatum  de  malis  Limoniis  Commen-  Molidre,  and  secondly  Gu^rin  d'Estriche. 

taria,  Cremona,  4to.     (See  Nicoll   and  Moli^e  was  not  Ion?  before  he  repented 

Pusey,  Catal.  MSS.  Arab.  Bibl.   Bodl.  of  his  marriage  with  her.     She  quitted 

p.  585 ;  C.  G.  Kiibn,  Additam.  ad  Ind.  the  theatre  in  1694,  and  died  on  the  3d 

Medicor.  Arab,  k  J.  A.  Fabricio  in  Bibl.  of  October,  1700.     {Id.) 
Graec.  vol.  xiii.  Exhibitum,  Mauip.  4;        3.  Genevieve,   another    sister    of   the 

besides  the  authors  already  quoted.)  above,  married  Villeaubrun,  afterwards 

BEITLER,  (William  Gottlieb  Frede-  Aubry,  who  from  a  master  paviour  had 

ric,)   born   in    1745   at  Reutlingen,    in  become  a  tragic  author.     She  played  the 

the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  appointed  parts  of  waiting  maids,  and  died  in  1675. 

professor  of  mathematics  at  Milan,  and  in  \ld.) 

1778  astronomer  of  the  Petrina  academy        BEJOT,    (Francis,   1718—1787,)    of 

there.  Many  of  his  observations  are  given  Montpelier,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 

in  the  scientific  journals  of  Berlin,  Peters-  royal  library  of  Paris.     He  left  several 

burg,  and  Pans ;  those  upon   Jupiter's  works  in  MS.     (Biog.  Uniy.) 
satellites  have  been  of  great  use  to  other        BEK,   an   engraver,   little  known  in 

astronomers.     A  Nova  Analysis  Equa-  England,  by  whom  we  have,  among  other 

tionum  Cubicarum  appeared  in  4to  at  prints,  the  portrait  of  Peter  Malmberg, 

Milan,  1778,  and  a  treatise  on  the  planets  almoner  to  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Swe- 

of  our  solar  system  was  printed  alter  his  den.     (Strutt's  Diet,  of  Eng.)     See  also 

death  in  1811.     (Ersch  und  Gruber.)  Beck. 

BEITLER.     See  Beutler.  BEK,  (John  Philippovitch,)   bom  at 

BEITON,   (Athanasius    Ivanoyitch,)  Riga  in  1735.     Having  studied  at  Berlin, 

descended  from  a  noble  German  family,  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  was  made 

once  in  the   Polish  service,  but  being  an  army  surgeon.     In  1773  he  was  ap- 

taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  he  en-  pointed  chief  surgeon  to  the  grand  duke 

tered   their   army,   and   greatly   distin-  Paul,  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne 

Siished  himself   against    the    Chinese,  he  was  liberally  rewarded.     He  is  said 

e  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  to  have  made  public  (at  the  emperor's 

century,  but  the  precise  time  is  not  known,  request)  a  cure  for  the  tape-worm.     He 

(Entz.  Leks.)  died  in  1811.     (Entz.  Leks.) 

BEJA,  (F.  Anthony  de,)  a  native  of        BEK,  or  BEAK,  (Anthony,)  perhaps 

Beja,    in   Portup;a],    wrote  Tratado    de  the  most  opulent  and  magnificent  of  tne 

Astrologia  Judiciaria,  printed  about  1530.  ancient  English  prelacy,  except  Wolsey. 

(Antonio.)  He  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Durham 

BEJA,   (F.  Lewis,  de  Peristrello,)   a  in  1283,  and  having,  in  addition  to  its 

Portuguese  friar,  a  deputy  of  the  Italian  ample  revenues,  a  private  estate  of  five 

inquisition,  and  for  many  years  a  teacher  thousand  marks  a-^ear,  he  became  one 

at  Bologna.     He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  of 
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his  day.    From  the  pope  he  obtained  the  where  he  was  buried  on  a  hill  which  has 

title  of  patriarch  of  Jerusalemf  and  his  since  borne  the  name  of  the  Bekewxowu 

own  sovereign  granted  him  the  Isle  of  gora. 

Man.     He  was,  however,  lon^  harassed  BEKETOV,  (Nikita  Athanascivitch,) 

by  a  dispute  with  the  monastic  chapter  bom  September  8th,  1729.     In  1763,  he 

of  his  cathedral,  arising  from  his  objec-  was  governor  of  Astrachan.   In  this  capa- 

tions  to  the  prior  on  the  ground  of  incom-  city  he  was  a  most  important  benefactor 

Eetency.  This  involved  him  in  difficulties  to  his  country,  for,  during  the  whole  of 
oth  at  Rome  and  with  the  English  hisadministration,  he  gave  his  attention  to 
crown.  At  length,  he  recovered  the  colonization,  agriculture,  vines,  and  silk- 
king's  favour,  and  spent  his  princely  worms,  the  mercantile  intercourse  between 
resources  to  the  end  of  life  in  raising  Russia  and  Persia,  and  the  fisheries.  On 
noble  piles  of  building.  His  episcopd  retiring  from  his  government  in  1780, 
seat  or  Auckland  he  converted  into  a  Beketov  settled  at  Otrada,  a  village  be- 
\  castle,  and  several  other  castellated  fmd  longing  to  him,  (at  no  great  distance  from 
\                               religious  edifices  were  either  built  or  en-  the  mmeral   springs  of  Sarepta,   which 

larged  by  him.     He  died  at  Eltham,  in  had  been  discovered  by  himsdf,)  where 

1311.     (Collier.     Godwin.)  he  died  July  9th  (21),  1794.     BeketoT 

I                                   BEK,   or   BEKH,    (Michael   Schend  had  a  turn  foi  poetiy,  and  wrote  several 

von  der,)  of  Greek  origin,  educated  in  songs,  which  were  printed  in  the  collec- 

\                             Holland,  and  doctor  of  philosophy  and  tion  published  at  Moscow,  1769-70;  he 

';                              medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua.   He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled,  Nicanor, 

;                              entered  into  the  service  of  Russia,  in  the  from  a  subject  of  Assyrian  history ;  but 

!                             reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  1725  it  was  never  printed,  and  was  destroyed 

was   appointed   chief  physician   of  the  with  other  manuscripts  and  papers  by  a 

military  hospital  at  St.  Petersburg.     His  fire  at  his  residence  at  Otrada.  (Evgenii.) 

writings,  which  are  in  a  style  of  pure  BEKETOV,  (Platon  Petrovitch,)  bom 

Latinity,  show  him  to  have  possessed  no  at  Simbirsk  in  1761,   who  established, 

ordinary  degree  of  knowledge  and  science,  in  1807,    a  printing  office  at  Moecow, 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Physico-  where  he  published  editions  of  Bogdano- 

Med.  Acad.  Nat  Cur.  (1725),  is  printed  vitch  and  otlier  eminent  authors,  in  what 

his  Prsesens  Russise  Litterarise  Status,  &c.  was  then  considered  a  very  superior  style 

It  appears  also,  according  to  Scheben,  of  typography.     He  became  a  member  of 

that  ne  composed  a  work  entitled  Lexicon  the  Russian  Historical  and  Antiquarian 

r  I                            Universale  Criticum,  which  was  purloined  Society  at  Moscow,  and  when  that  body 

\  I                           from  him  by  prince  Maurocordato.     Like  was  re-organized,  and  received  a  new 

Mead,  he  was  a  great  antiquary,  fond  charter,   he  was  elected    its  president, 

of   numismatics    and    collecting   coins,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 

(Evgenii.)  1820,  when  he  resigned,  in  consequence 

^1                              BEKA,  (Jerome,)  a  Carthusian  monk  of  his  declining  heiuth.    The  distinction 

of  Belgium,  prior  at  Ghent,  and  after-  thus  conferred  upon  him  was  well  merited, 
wards  at  Dijon.  He  wrote  a  great  many  for  he  was  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to 
sermons  and  epistles,  perh^s  worthy  not  that  institution,  having  enriched  its  library 
to  have  been  forgotten.  (Biblioth.  Car-  with  a  variety  of  rare  manuscripts,  books, 
thus.  Swertius.)  and  coins,  both  before  the  collection  was 
BEKESZ,(Gaspar,)aHungarian noble-  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  1812, 
man,  bom  in  1540 ;  employed  in  various  and  anerwards.  He  survived  his  retire- 
missions  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  ment  from  the  presidentship  man^  years, 
Constantinople.  At  the  former  his  talents  for  he  did  not  die  until  1 836.  (Snigerev.) 
so  recommended  him  to  Maximilian  II.,  BEKETOV,  (Nikolai  Andreevitch,) 
that,  on  the  death  of  Sigismond,  the  em-  professor  of  political  economy  and  diplo- 
peror  advised  the  people  of  Sedmigradsk  macy  at  Moscow ;  bom  May  1 2  (26),  1 790. 
to  elect  him  their  prince;  but  his  Soci-  He  died,  Au^t  8th  (20),  1829.  In  an 
nianism  and  haughtiness  caused  him  autobiographical  memoir,  inserted  in  the 
to  be  disliked  by  the  nobles,  who  made  third  vdume  of  the  Russian  translation 
I  choice  of  Stephen  Batori.  Neverthe-  of  Richter's  History  of  Medicine  (which 
less,  when  the  latter  was  elected  to  the  volume  and  the  second  were  translated  by 
throne  of  Poland,  Bekesz  became  his  himself),  mention  is  made  of  several  lite- 
staunch  and  fjedthfiil  adherent,  render-  rary  productions  by  him,  some  of  which 
uig  him  important  services  on  many  oc-  remain  inedited.  His  treatise  on  the 
casions,  ana  pirtieidarfy  at  the  siege  of  ConuMicial  Intercourse  between  the  an- 
Dontzic.    He  died  shortly  after  at  Wilna,  ciMit^lavoniani  and  other  Nations,  and 
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that  between  Russia  and  Greece,  is  printed  sition,  distinguished  herself  by  the  ^ure 

in  the  Transactions  of  the  Russian  His-  morality  and  sound  religious  feeling  which 

torical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  ii.  pervade  her  compositions.    It  is  difficult, 

1 824.     Beketov  uso  translated  Voltaire's  however,  to  determine  what  was  the  exact 

HistoiT  of  Peter  the  Great,  2  vols,  12mo;  share  of  these  literary  colleagues  in  those 

and  Klopstock's  Messiah,  4  vols,  12mo,  novels  which  they  jointly  composed  in 

1820-1.     (Snigerev.)  the  epistolar}*  form.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 

B£KK£R,(  Balthazar,)  almost  the  very  those  productions  are  still  recognised  as 
first  to  oppose  and  uproot  those  absurd  classical,  and  as  afibrding  admirable  pic- 
superstitions  which  prevailed,  to  the  dis-  tures  of  the  national  character  and 
grace  of  reason  and  religion,  down  to  manners  at  the  time.  They  consist  of 
a  late  period,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  Historie  van  Sara  Burgerhart,  2  vols,  8vo, 
at  Warfhjiizen,  in  Ommelanden,  where  1782,  (translated  mto  French,  and  pub- 
he  was  bom  in  1634.  He  attacked  the  lished  at  Lausanne,  in  4  vols,  18mo, 
prevalent  superstitious  notions  of  the  1788);  Historie  von  Willem  Levend,  8 
times,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  comet  vols,  8vo,  1784-5 ;  Brie  van  van  Abraham 
of  1680;  but  it  was  not  until  some  years  Blankaert,  3  vols,  1787;  and  Historie 
afterwards,  namely,  1691,  that  he  pub-  van  Cornelia  Wildschut,  6  vols,  1783. 
lished  his  celebrated  Betooverde  Wereld,  Though  now  chiefly  remembered  by  the 
in  which  he  boldly  attacked  the  prevalent  abovementioned  works,  both  possessed 
notions  relative  to  evil  spirits,  their  power  also  some  degree  of  poetical  talent ;  the 
and  influence;  and  in  conseouence  of  former  published  several  elegies  and 
which  he  was  suspended  from  his  duties  poetical  epistles,  and  a  sort  of  satirical 
for  two  years ;  but  this  mark  of  censure  burlesque  piece,  entitled,  De  Menuet  en 
not  satisfying  the  more  bigoted  of  his  ad-  de  Dominees  Pruik,  wherein  she  animad- 
versaries,  he  was  afterwards  prohibited  verts  with  much  caustic  pleasantry  on 
from  preaching  by  the  synod,  and  de-  the  over-strained  punctilio  of  seme  of 
privedofhisofhce.  This  persecution  and  the  members  of  the  high-church ;  while 
disgrace  he  bore  with  patient  fortitude,  Agatha  wrote  Liederen  voor  den  Boeren- 
and  died,  in  1698,  with  sentiments  of  sin-  stand,  Leyden,  1804.  .  1'his  very  remark- 
cere  piety.  That  some  of  his  speculations  able  case  of  personal  and  literary  friend- 
in  regard  to  fallen  angels  and  evil  spirits  ship  loses  nothing  of  its  interest  by  the 
were  calculated  to  alarm  the  scrupulous,  circumstance  of  their  both  departing  from 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  his  book  certainly  life  within  a  very  few  days  oi  each  other, 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  those  inveterate  Elizabeth  dying  on  the  5th,  and  Agatha 
superstitions  which  had  till  then  main-  on  the  14th  of  November,  1804.  (Van 
tained  themselves  even  in  the  reformed  Kampen.  Eichhom.) 
church,  and  opened  a  way  that  was  quickly  BEKOVITCH,  (Prince  Alexander,)  a 
trodden  by  otner  writers.  ( Van  Kampen.)  Tcherkes,  or  Circassian  by  birth,  supposed 

BEKKER,  (Elizabeth,)  a  Dutch  autho-  to  be  descended  from  some  of  the  Begt, 

ress,  one  of  the  few  original  writers  of  Bektj  or  native  princes  of  that  country, 

novels  the   language  could  then  boast,  and  who  fixed  Imnself  in  Russia,  where 

bom  at  Vlissengen,  1738.     She  married  he  adopted  the  christian  faith,  and  was 

Adrian  Wolff*,   a  clergyman  of  the  re-  taken  into  great  favour  by  Peter  the  First, 

formed  church,  in  Beemster;  but  is  as  He  afterwards  suggested  to  him  the  policy 

frequently  spoken  of  by  her  maiden  as  by  of  subjugating  the  Caucasian  tribes,  and 

her  marriage  name,  and  we  have  therefore  rendenne  them  tributary  to  Russia,  lureing 

E laced  her  here  under  the  former.    After  the  expeaiency  of  doing  so  without  delay, 

er  husband's  death,  she  and  her  friend,  lest  such  project  shomd  be  anticipated 

Agatha  Deken,  constantly  resided  toge-  by  Turkey.     For  the  promotion  of  this 

ther,  sharing  in  each  other's  literary  pur-  scheme,   ne  recommended  that  Russia 

suits,  and  frequently  uniting  their  talents  should  take  possession  of  and  fortify  the 

on  the  same  work.     At  the  time  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  enter  into 

disturbances  in  1787,  they  went  to  reside  alliance    with   Persia.      The    war  with 

for  awhile  in  Burgundy,  out  retumed  to  Sweden  prevented  the  tzar  from  doing 

Holland,  where  tney  died  at  the  Hague,  more  at  the  time  than  sending  an  ambas- 

in  1804.     Both  were  women  of  superior  sador  to  the   Persian  court.      In  1715, 

abilities,  but  Elizabeth's  forte  lay  more  Bekovitch  himself  was  employed  in  ex- 

Seculiarl^   in  keenness  of  observation,  amining  the  eastem  coast  of  the  Caspian, 

vely^  radlery,  partaking  occasionally  of  and  establishing  military  stations,  pre- 

causticity,  and  m  shrewd  remark ;  while  paratory  to  an  expedition  against  Khiva; 

Agatha,  who  was  of  a  more  serious  dispo-  upon  wnich  last  he  set  out  from  Astrachan 
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in  the  spring  of  1717,  with  a  force  of  be-  tained  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  the 

tween   seven  and  eisht  thousand  men.  post  of  historioe^rapher  to  the  emperor 

After  a  laborious  march  of  nearly  a  month,  Charles  VI.     His  Apparatus  ad   Histo- 

across  the  desert,  the  Russians  approached  riam  Hungarise,  (3  vols,  folio,)  and  his 

within  a  few  leagues  of  Khiva,  when,  Amplissimse     Historico-criticae     Praefa- 

contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  found  tiones,  (3  vols,  8vo,)  may  also  be  con- 

the  enemy  prepared  to  resist  them,  with  suited  with  great  advantage.     Indeed,  to 

a  force  very  much  superior  to  their  own,  it  the  historian  of  Hungary,  no  writer  or 

amounting  to  24,000  men.    Their  valour  collector  is  so  valuable.    (Biog.  Univ.) 
seemed,  however,  likely  to  overcome  this        BEL,  (Charles  Andrew,  1717 — 1782,) 

formidable  obstacle,  when  Bekovitch  suf-  son  of  the  preceding,  professor  and  libra- 

fered  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  the  city,  rian  at  Leipsic,  and  coimsellor  of  state  to 

Hence  he  was  obliged  to  send  orders  to  the  Saxon  elector,  was  also  a  man  of 

major  Von  Frankenbeck  to  withdraw  his  great  learning,  though  inferior  to   the 

troops ;  which  command  was  not  obeyed  father.     His  edition  of  Bonfinii  Renim 

until  it  had  been  repeated  three  times.  Hungaricarum  Decades;  andhisDeVerft 

i  The  reward  for  his  compliance  was,  that  Origine  et  Epochs  Hunnorum,  should  be 

i  Bekovitch  himself  was  beheaded,  and  his  joined  with  those  of  the  elder  Bel.    (Biog. 

i  companion  Simonov,  who  had  principally  Univ.) 

I  instigated  him  to  enter  Khiva,  was  cut  in        BEL,  (John  James,  1693 — 1738,)   a 

•  pieces.     Great  slaughter  was  also  com-  French  writer,  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  coun- 

I  mitted  among  those  without  the  city;  and  sellor  of  the    parliament  there,   wrote 

,  I  the  expedition  terminated  in  sudden  and  some  satirical  works.     His  Dictionnaire 

I  complete  failure.     (Entz.  Leks.)  N^ologique  contains  the   vicious  words 

BEKTASH,  or  HADJI-BEKTASH,  and  locations,  in  alphabetical  order,  of 

the  name    of   a  celebrated  dervise  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries,  such 

Amaisian   Anatolia,  contemporary  with  as  La  Motte,  Fontenelle,  Crebillon,  Kol- 

Orkhan,  the  son  of  Othman,  the  second  lin,  and  even  Voltaire.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
prince  of  the  Ottoman  line,  who,  on  the        BEL,  (John  Baptist  le,)    a  Flemish 

formation  of  the  new  corps,  afterwards  so  artist,  about  1 750.     He  painted  mostly 

widely  famous  by  the  title  of  janizarieSf  heads  of  old  men  and  women,  as  well 

sought  to  add  solemnity  to  the  institution  portraits  as  of  his  own  composition.     His 

by  obtaining  the  benediction  of  Bektash,  portrait  is  in  the  Florence  gallery,  where 

then  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  on  his  several  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  found, 

troops.     The  ceremony  of  their  conse-  (Fiorillo.  Nailer.) 

cration  by  the  extenaed  sleeve  of  the        BELA,   (the  Cavallero  de,)    deserves 

sheikh  Is  universally  familiar;  but  almost  honourable  mention  for  a  great  literary 

every  modern  writer,  including  even  Gib-  undertaking,  which,  though  now  in  MS., 

bon,  has  followed  an  error  originated  by  may  one  day  be  published  in  France.     In 

Kantemir,  in  attributing  to  the  reign  of  1748  Bela  was  made  colonel  of  the  Royal 

Mourad  I.  an  event  which  Von  Hammer  Cantabrian  regiment    Thirty  years  of  his 

clearly  proves,  from  Turkish  authorities,  life  were  passed  in  the  composition  of  a 

to  have  taken  place  under  that  of  his  History  of^the  Basques,  his  countrymen, 

predecessor,  Orkhan.     An  order  of  der-  He  consulted  all  that  has  ever  been  written 

vises   founded   by  Hadji-Bektash,    and  on  that  subject,  from  the  Greeks  down  to 

bearing  his  name,  became  in  after  years  the  modem  Spaniards ;  he  made  no  less 

widely  dispersed  through  the  Ottoman  use  of  MSS.  than  of  printed  books ;  and, 

empire,  and  were  especially  protected  by  with   the    most   indefatigable   industry, 

the  janizaries,  who  regarded  them   as  he  composed,  from  elements  so  various, 

affiliated  members  of  their  own  body,  and  often  so  discordant,  a  complete  his- 

But  this  connexion  proved,  eventually,  tory  of  that  singiUar  people,  who  inhabit 

fatal  to  the  Bektashis,  who  were  involved  Alava,  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Navarre,  Up- 

in  the  proscription  which  overtook  their  per  and  Lower,  both  on  the  Spanish  and 

allies  in  the  reign  of  Mahmood  II.  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.     It  is  in 

BEL,  or  BELIUS,  (Matthias,  1684 —  3  vols,  folio,  and  contains  600  pages  of 

1749,)  a  native  of  Orsova  in  Hungary,  MS.  in  the  author's  hand-writmg.     In 

Lutheran  pastor  of  Presburg,  and  rector  1 766  it  was  sent  to  Paris  for  publication, 

of  the  college  in  that  city,  wrote  some  but  the  censors  of  the  press  forbade  it. 

useful  works  on  the  history  of  Hungary.  No  one,  indeed,  could  expect  that  a  Spa- 

I  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  is,  Notitia  niard,  still  less  a  Biscayan,  should  write 

Hungarise  Novse  Historica  Geographica,  so  as  to  please  the  French  in  matters  of 

(4  vols,  fol.  Vienna,  1735,)  wnich  oh-  history,  where  the  origin,  or  interests,  or 
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prejudices  of  the  two  people  are  at  stake,  reign  by  the  civil  wars  between  Stephen 
(Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  and  his  uncles.     The  authority  of  Bela 
B£LA  L  king  of  Hungary,  mounted  was,  however,  universally  acknowledged, 
the  throne  a.d.  1061,  in  the  place  of  his  without  opposition,  and  ne  applied  him- 
brother  Andrew,  whom  he  dethroned  for  self  diligently   to   restore   order  to  the 
attempting  to  substitute  his  son  Solomon  distracted  monarchy.     In  1181   he  re- 
in the  succession,  which  had  previously  covered  the  important  fortress  of  Zara, 
been  promised  to  Bela.     His  snort  reign  with  great  partof  Dalmatia,  from  Venice ; 
of  three  years   was  equitable  and  pro-  he   also   annexed  part   of  Croatia   and 
sperous;  out  the  only  remarkable  event  Bulgaria  to  his  dominions,  and  gained 
was   the   assemblage   by   his  orders   at  considerable  advantages  over  the  Poles 
Alba-Regalis  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  Russians  on  the  opposite  frontier  of 
'  and  districts  for  the  discussion  of  public  his  kingdom.     He  also  made  infportant 
affairs,  a  measure  in  which  may  be  traced  changes  in  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
the  first  germ  of  the  diet  of  the  kingdom,  monarchy,    the   division   of  which   into 
The  session  was,  however,  abruptly  ter-  bannats,  or  counties,  is  attributed  to  him, 
minated  by  the  forces  of  the  king,  in  as  is  also  the  institution  of  the  dignity  of 
consequence  of  the  demand  of  the  assem-  palatine,   or    lieutenant-general   of    the 
bl^   that  paganism   should  be   re-esta-  kingdom,  the  highest  station  below  the 
bbshed,  the  clergy  given  up  to  slaughter,  throne.     Bela  IIL  died  a.d.  1196,  after 
and  the  churches  and  bells  destroyed ! —  an   able   and  prosperous  reign,  leaving 
a  singular  request  for  a  nation  which  for  two    sons,    Emeric    and   Andrew,   who 
seventy  years  past  had  been  nominally  reigned  in  succession, 
christian.  Bela  was  killed  a.d.  1064, by  the  BELA  IV.  grandson  of  Bela  IIL  sue- 
accidental  fall  of  a  plank  in  his  palace,  ceeded  his  father  Andrew  (by  whom  he 
He  lefl  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  Geisa  had  been  previously   associated  in   the 
and  Ladislas,  were  afterwards  kings;  but  government)  a.d.  1235.     The  first  great 
the  immediate  successor  of  Bela  was  his  event  of  his  reign  was  the  dreadful  in- 
nephew  Solomon,  son  of  Andrew.  vasion  of  Hungary 'in  1241  and  1242, 
BELA  11.  the  grandson  of  Geisa,  was  by  a  horde  of  500,000  Moguls,  under 
placed  on   the   Hungarian   throne  a.d.  Batu,   the    grandson    of  Jenghiz-khnn. 
1131,  at  the  death  of  his  cousin  Stephen  The  king  and  his  valiant  brother  Colo- 
II.   notwithstanding  his  blindness,   his  man  in  vain  attempted  to  withstand  in 
eyes  having  been  put  out  by  his  uncle  arms  the  progress  of  these  barbarians. 
Coloman,  another  son  of  whom,  Borich,  Their  troops  were  overwhelmed  in  every 
(half-brother  of  Stephen,)    vainly   con-  battle,  and  only  three  of  all  the  Hun- 
tested  the  crown  with  him,  by  the  help  of  garian  cities  and  fortresses  are  said  to 
Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria.     In  have   escaped  merciless  slaughter   and 
1138,   having   subdued   the   districts  of  devastation.     The  king  took  refuge   in 
Rama,  in  Servia,  he  assumed  the  addi-  the  Adriatic  islands,  and  the  country  was 
tional  title  of  king  of  Rama.   An  incident  only  released,  after  two  years,  firom  the 
scarcely  worth  commemorating,  were  it  utmost  horrors  of  fire  and  sword,  by  the 
not  that  it  is  by  a  reference  to  this  ob-  voluntary  retreat  of  the   Moguls.     On 
Bcure  dominion   that   Gibbon    (ch.  Ixx.  returning    to    his    desolated    kingdom, 
note  s,)  corrects  the  error  of  Giannone,  Bela  invited  colonies  of  Germans  and 
who  has  supposed  that  Ladislas  of  Naples,  Italians  to  repeople  the  country ;  and  in 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as-  1246  he  defeatea  and  killed  Frederic  the 
sumed  the  tide  of  king  of  Rome,  thus  Warlike,    duke   of  Austria,    who    had 
confounding  Roma  and  Rama.    Bela  died  availed  himself  of  the  distress  of  Hungary 
1141,  leaving  the  character  of  a  wise  and  to  encroach  on   its  territory:  he   even 
just  prince ;  his  virtues,  however,  were  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  Austria, 
sullied  by  drunkenness,  and  by  acts  of  but  was  routed  and  taken  prisoner  (1252) 
cruelty  committed  under  the  influence  of  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia ;  a  second 
intoxication.      His  son   Geisa  II.   sue-  attempt  in   1260   was  defeated  by   the 
ceeded  him.  same  means,  and  Bela  was  forced,  as  the 
BELA  III.  grandson  of  the  preceding,  pnce  of  peace,  to  cede  part  of  Styria. 
and  son  of  Geisa  II.  succeeded  his  elder  The  last  ten   years  of  his  reign  were 
brother,  Stephen   III.    a.d.    1174.     He  peaceful,  and  by  judicious  administration 
was  then  resident   at  the  court  of  the  ne  succeeded  in  restoring  to  Hungary  in 
Greek    emperor,     Manuel    Comnenus,  some  measure  the  prosperity  which  had 
whose  powerful   intervention  had  b<»en  been  destroyed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
frequently  called  in 'lining  the  preceding  Moguls      He  died  a.d.  1270.  regretted 
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by  his  sul^ects  as  a  mild  and  beneficent  cultural  implements,  and  various  other 
ruler,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  plates  of  ornaments.  (Heinecken.) 
Stephen  IV.  Some  writers  erroneously  BELBAI,  (Malek-al-Dhaher  Abu- 
place  his  death  five  years  later.  (Bonfi-  Said,)  the  fifteenth  sultan  of  £gypty  of 
nius.  Miechoritz.  Gibbon.  DeGuignes,  the  race  of  the  Circassian  or  Joorgite 
&c.)  Mamlukes,  elected  to  the  throne  by  the 

BELA,  or  BELLA,  (Anthony,)  apriest  beys   on   the  death  of  sultan   Khosh- 

and  painter  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  also  khadem,  a.h.  872  (a.d.  1467),  (not  1460, 

very  skilful  as  a  gilder.     His  works  are  as  it  is  given  in  D'Herbelot,  probably  by 

to  be  found  in  that  city,  where  he  died  in  a  t3rpographical  error).     He  was  more 

1676.     (Nagler,  Lex.)  than  seventy  years  of  age  at  his  eleva- 

BELAIR,  (A.  P.  Julian  de,   1740 —  tion ;  but  his  t3nranny  and  intemperate 

1819,)  ^an  officer  in  the  French  army,  conduct  inspired  such  general   disgust, 

son  of  a  banker  at  Paris.     His  father  that  after  reigning  only  fifty-six  days,  he 

being  ruined  by  extensive  speculations,  he  was  deposed  by  common  consent ;  a  fate 

studied  mathematics,  entered  the  army,  which  liis   successor,  Temar-Boga,  also 

and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain,  which  shared  before  the  end  of  the  same  year, 

he  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  legion  His    name,    according    to  D'Herbelot, 

in  1785.     The  next  two  years  we  find  him  was  sometimes  written  Ilbai,  which  is 

at  Berlin,  connected  with  the  periodical  perhaps  more   accurate,   as   the    Arabs 

press  of  that  capital.    Want  of  encourage-  frequently  mutilate  Turkish  names,  and 

ment  made  him  return  to  Paris,  where  the  the  (lifTcrence  between  Belbai  and  Hbai 

revolution  led  him  on  to  fortune.    He  was  consists  merely  in  a  single  point     (Al- 

in  1792  chief  engineer  for  the  defence  of  Jannabi.  Pocock.  Prolegomena  to  Abul- 

Paris.     This  led  him  to  trace  a  plan  of  Faraj.     D'Herbelot.) 
entrenchments,  to  commence  at  St.  Denis,        BELBRULE,  (T.)  a  wood  engraver, 

and  finish  at  Nogent-sur-Mame,  which  he  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of 

proposed  to  line  with  six  hundred  pieces  France,  about  1580,  of  whom  Papillon 

of  artillery ;  materials  for  these  were  to  says,  that  he  has  seen  some  ornamental 

be  found  in  the  royal  statues  overthrown  flowers  by  him  cngi*aved  very  delicately 

by  the  revolution,  and  the  lead  of  Ver-  on   wood ;  and   a  small  wood-cut  in  a 

sailles  was  to  supply  balls.  In  1793  he  had  book,  cont^iining  figures   of  the   sibyls, 

obtained  the  rank  of  general,  and  served  engraved   on    copper    by   John    Raoel, 

in  the  North,  under  Dumouricr  and  Jour-  dedicated  to  Louisa  de  Lorraine,  wife  of 

dain.     On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  en-  king  Henry  the  Third.     (Strutt's  Diet. 

faged  in  many  speculations,  which  ex-  of  Eng.) 
austed  his  resources  without  benefiting        BELCAMP,  (John  van,)  a  painter  at 

his  country,  and  he  died  poor.     During  London,  who  was  employed  by  Vander 

his  long  life  he  wrote  many  works,  on  forti-  Dort  to  copy  the  king's  pictures.     He 

fication,  engineering,  and  other  branches  also  painted  other  works,  and  died  in 

of  militaiy  tactics.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  1653.     His  portrait  is  engraved  by  Ban- 

BELAU,    (Nicholas   Bruno,    1684 —  nerman.   (Heinecken,  Diet,  des  Artistes.) 
1747,)  a  painter,   born  at  Magdeburg,        BELCARI,  (Maffeo  dc,)  a  Florentine 

who,  having  been  instructed  at  Berlin  noble  and  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

by   Augustine   Zerwesten,    finished  his  He  filled  several  offices  of  the  magis- 

studies    in    Italy.      On   his  return    he  tracy  with  considerable  credit ;  his  poems 

painted  at  Berlin,  Anspach,  Vienna,  and  are  all  devotional.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
other  parts   of  Germany.     He   died  at         BELCHER,     (Dabridgecourt,     com- 

Barby.     We  have  from  him  the  portrait  monly  pronounced  Dapscourt,)  a  dramatic 

of  Gottlieb  van  Haesaeler,  privy  coun-  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  of  whose 

sellor  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  engraved  by  life  very  few  particulai*s  have  been  col- 

Bcrnigcroth,    and   a  dedication   to  the  lected.      His  father,   William   Belcher, 

emperor  Charles  VI.  >vV.o  is  represented  was   a  gentleman   of  good  descent,  rc- 

on   horseback,    and  to  whom  a  gentle-  siding  at  Guilsborough,  in  Northampton- 

man    on    his  knecT  presents   a  book,   n  shire.     He  wns  a  friend  of  Guillim,  the 

folio  plate,   engraved  by  G.  A.  Muller,  herald,  who  in  his  Display  of  Heraldry 

at  Vienna.     (Heinecken,  Diet,  dos  Ar-  has   given   his   achievements,    and   has 

tistes.)  spoken  of  him  as  "  a  man  very  complete 

BELAY,   or   BELL  AY,    a  carver  of  in  all  gentlemanlike  qualities,  a  lover  of 

ornaments  at  Paris,  after  whom  M.  Co-  arts,  and  a  diligent  searcher  after  matters 

chin  the  yoimger  has  engraved  the  Four  pertaining   to    honour    and   antiquity." 

Seasons,  represented  by  trophies  of  agri-  A  few  Latin  lines  are  prefixed  tu  the 
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Display,  by  William  Belcher,  from  which  expense   of  his  private   fortune.      Tlie 

wj  extract  the  following  cniimcrution  of  frankness  and  sincerity  which  so  much 

eurly  English  authors  on  heraldry  : —  distinguished  him  caused  him  to  be  ex- 

"  Armorum  primua  Wpnkpn  Mewordeus  axtom  tremely  liberal  in  his  censures  both  in 

Protulit,  etternii  Unguis  lustraviteandem:  conversation  and  letters.      'J'his  gained 

Accedit  Leghu$ :  concordat  perbene  Bosweit,  ^^^^  ^^ny  enemies,  and  he  fell  into  tem- 
Armorioque  tuo  viTi  dignatur  honoris,  ,.«'  ili.  -j*     ^ji.' 

Oarorum  clypeia  et  criatia  omat :  camque  porary  disgrace ;  but  having  vindicated  his 

Pulctire  nobilitat,  generia  blazonia,  Femi :  character,  he  was  restored  to  the  ro\'al 

Armorum  proprium  docult  WirMus  et  u.um.''  ^^^^^^  ^^^  appointed  governor  of  New 

William  Belcher  married  Christiana  Jersey,  where  he  arrived  in  1747.  On 
Dabridgecourt,  whose  surname  he  gave  taking  this  situation,  he  found  himself 
as  a  christian  name  to  his  son,  who  was  surrounded  by  numerous  difficulties,  but 
born  about  1580,  having  been  admitted,  all  these  were  conquered  by  his  firmness, 
according  to  the  Biographla  Dramatica,  prudence,  and  impartiality.  Governor 
at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,-  Belcher  was  remarkable  for  the  grace- 
March  2,  1597,  and  being  afterwards,  fulness  of  his  person  and  the  dignity 
according  to  Wood,  of  Christchurch,  of  his  deportment,  and  was  distinguished 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  by  an  integrity  which  could  not  be 
B.A.  inlGOO.  Very  soon  after  this  date  moved,  and  by  justice^  the  zeal  in 
he  must  liave  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  administering  which  coiild  be  equalled 
of  Richard  Fisher,  of  Warwick,  his  eldest  only  by  his  anxiety  to  have  it  equally 
son  being  aged  seventeen  at  the  time  distributed.  His  piety  shed  a  lustre  over 
of  his  father's  death.  When  he  went  all  his  other  qualifications,  religion  with 
abroad,  or  what  occasioned  him  to  do  him  not  being  merely  formal,  but  ex- 
80,  are  circumstanced  of  his  life  not  hibiting  itself  in  devotion,  meekness, 
known;  but  he  appears,  from  Wood's  humility,  justice,  truth,  and  benevolence, 
short  notice  of  him,  to  have  lived  much  When  Mr.  Whitefield  was  at  Boston 
at  Utrecht,  where,  in  1617,  he  translated  in  1740,  he  treated  him  with  marked 
from  a  dramatic  piece  called  Hans  Beer-  respect,  and  requested  him  to  spare  neither 
pot,  his  comedy  of  See  Me  and  See  Me  ministers  nor  rulers. 
Not.  This  piece  was  printed  in  1618,  BELCHER,  (Jonathan,)  chief  justice 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  John  Ogle,  then  of  Nova  Scotia,  second  son  of  the  pre- 
in  a  military  command  in  the  Low  ceding,  bom  about  the  year  1711,  who. 
Countries,  and  governor  of  the  town  and  having  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
garrison  of  Utrecht.  In  the  title-page  it  in  1728,  came  to  England,  where  he 
18  said  to  have  been  acted  *'  by  an  was  called  to  the  bar.  lie  went  after 
honest  company  of  health-drinkers."  Per-  tliis  to  Halifax,  of  which  in  1760,  being 
haps  he  was  an  officer  of  the  troops  then  senior  counsellor,  he  was  appointed 
under  Sir  John  Ogle.  According  to  lieutenant-governor,  an  office  he  held 
Wood,  he  wrote  several  poems,  and  made  until  1763.  In  1761,  he  was  appointed 
other  translations,  none  of  which,  how-  chief  justice.  He  died  in  Halifax,  in 
ever,  appear  to  have  been  printed,  and  March  1776. 
died  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1621.  BELCHIER,  (John,)  an  English  sur- 

BELCHER,  (Jonathan,  1681 — 1757,)  geon,  a  native  of  Kingston,  iu  Surrey, 

fovernor   of   Massachusetts    and    New  bom  in    1706.      He   was   educated  at 

ersey,  the  son  of  Andrew  Belcher,  one  of  Eton,  and  bound  apprentice  to  the  cele- 

the  'council  of  the  province.     His  father  brated  Cheselden.  He  distinguished  him- 

having  paid  great  attention  to  his  educa-  self  by  the  neatness  of  his  dissections, 

tion,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  He  was  very  successful  in  practice,  and 

1699,  and  afterwards  nsited  Europe.    On  chosen  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Being 

his  return  he  lived  in  Boston  as  a  mer-  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  com- 

chant  with   great  reputation.     He  was  municated    three    papers,  published  in 

chosen  a  member  of  the  council,  and  was  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  two  of 

sent  by  the  general  assembly  as  an  agent  which  are  singular  cases,  and  the  other 

of  the  province  to  the  British  court  in  is  on  the  colouring  of  the  bones  of  ani- 

1 729.     On  the  death  of  governor  Burnet,  mals  by  giving  to  them  particular  kinds 

his  majesty  nominated  him  to  the  govern-  of  aliment.  He  was  a  man  of  very  amiable 

ment  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp-  manners  and  disposition,  and  upon  his 

shire  in  1730.     He  quitted  the  business  retirement  from  the  office  of  surgeon  to 

of  merchant  of  New  England  on  being  ap-  Guy's  hospital,  he  was  elected  a  governor 

pointed  to  the  chair  of  the  first  magistrate,  of  that  institution,  and  also  of  the  neigh- 

the  dignity  of  which  he  supported  at  the  bouring  hospital  of  St.  Thomas.   He  dif  d 
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in  1 785,  and  wag  buried  in  the  chapel  John  III.     He  wrote,  Oratia  de  DncipB- 

att^iched  to  Cray's  hospital.  narum   omnium    Studiia   ad  UniTersmi 

BELDENAK,  (Jena  Andersen,)  aon  Academiam  Coimbricenaem  habita,  KaL 

of  a  shoemaker  at  Bbr^um,  in  Aalburg,  Oct.  1547,  4to, — probahly  the  nototype 

studied  theology,  held  an  appointment  of  dioee  catalogues  of  lectures  smce  used 

a»  tutor,  travelled  through  G^many  and  in  German  univioraitzes.     His  Dialectics, 

Italy,  was  appointed  bishop  in  Odenaee,  ib,  1549,  was  long  the  text-book  in  Por* 

and  employed  by  king  John  of  Denmark,  tugnese    academies.      ( Antoaius»    BQ>L 

amon^t  other  missions,  on  an  embassy  Imp.  Nova.) 

to  Lubeck,  to  solicit  the  interference  of  BELEJAMBE,    or     BELJAMBE, 

the  Hanse  confederates  in  obtaining  the  (Peter,)    a    modem    French   engraver, 

liberty   of    queen   Christina,   a  Danish  bom  at  Rouen  in  1752.     (Bryan's  Diet. 

princess,  held  prisoner  by  the  states  of  Heinecken.) 

Sweden.     He  effected  the  object  of  his  BELELLI,  (Fulgencio,  1682—1742,) 

journey,  but  overstepped  his  commission  of  Naples,  general  of  the  Augustinians, 

so  far  as  to  give  the  Lubeckers  a  large  and  yicar-general  of  the  pope,  wrote  an 

sum  of  money  for  their  interference,  in  Exposition  of  Sl  Augustine's  Opinion  on 

the  king  of  Denmark's  name,  and  as  his  the  Mode  of  Repairing  Fallen  Hiunan 

plenipotentiary.     The  king  forgave  this  Nature.     (Biog.  tjuiv.  Suppl.) 

boldness,  but  only  in  part  fulfilled  the  BELE^I,  (Fr.  Jerome  de,)  bom  near 

promise  made  by  his  servant.     Fourteen  Braga,  in  Portugal,  in  1692,  librarian  of 

years  afterwards  the   successor   of  this  the  convent  of  Xabregas.      The  list  of 

king.  Christian  11.  imprisoned  Beldenak  his  devutional  works  is  singularly  long, 

on  some  not  very  defined  ground  of  com-  (Machado.) 

plaint,  compelled  him  to  the  renunciation  BELEM,  (Jane  de,)  a  native  of  Na- 

of  liis  episcopal  ofHce,  to  the  payment  of  mur,  and  a  common  prostitute  at  Bnis- 

a  heavy  fine,  and  to  a  public  apology  sels.     She  finally  became   the  mistress 

for  some  free  expressions  uttered  by  him  of  Henry  Vander  Nout,  when    she  was 

against  the  king  and  queen.     This  did  greatly  instrumental  in  revolutionizing 

not  prevent  Christian  from  availing  him-  Brabant  in   1789,  1790,   1791.     (Biog. 

self  of  Beldenak's  known  talents,  in  a  Univ.  Suppl.) 

mission  to  procure  the  acknowledgment  BELENVEI,  (Aimery  de,)  a  trouba- 
of  the  right' of  the  king  of  Denmark  dour  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  His  investiture  songs  were  celebrated,  and  whose  patrons 
followed  almost  immediately  upon  the  were  the  highest  in  the  north  of  France, 
embassy.  As  a  reward  for  this  service,  He  remained  some  years  at  the  court 
he  received  the  bishopric  of  Strengnas.  of  Raymund  Berenger  V.,  count  of  Pro- 
He  was,  however,  again  imprisoned  in  vence.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
]  522  at  Hammershuus,  on  the  island  of  BELESTAT,  (Peter  Langlois  de,) 
Bornhulm,  but  liberated  by  the  Lubeckers,  physician  of  the  duke  d' Anjou,  afterwards 
who  had  not  forgotten  his  liberality.  Henry  111.  He  wrote  two  works  on  the 
From  another  imprisonment  under  Fre-  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  (Biog;.  Univ.) 
deric  I.  he  redeemed  himself  by  the  pay-  BELESTAT,  (tne  marquis  de,  1725— 
montofafine.  He  closed  his  active  and  1807,)  of  Haerlem.  Voltaure  wished  to 
Un)ubled  life  in  1532,  having  before  that  pass  him  off  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
time  laid  down  his  episcopal  ofHce.  against  a  History  of  the  President  He- 
(Krsch  und  Gniber.)  nault — which   tract  he  seems   to   llave 

BELDEKHUSCH,  (the  count  Charles  written  himself,  but  was  ashamed  to  own. 

Leopold  de,  17 19— 1826,)  of  Liineburg,  BELETH,  (John,)  a  native  of  France, 

minister   for  his  sovereign,  the   elector  lived  in  tlie  twelfth  century.     He  taught 

of  Cologne,  to  the  French  coxirt,  down  to  tlieology  at  Paris,  and  is  the  author  of 

the  |H^riod  of  the  revolution.     When  the  various  works  but  little  knovm  and  of  no 

reign  of  terror  was  past,  he  returned  to  reputation.     (Hist.  Lit.  de  France.) 

Paris,  and,  by  NapiJoon,  was  made  pre-  BELFOUR,  (Hugo  John,  1802  or  3 

feet  of  the  do|>artmont  of  the  Oise.     On  — Sept,  1827,)  an  English  poetical  and 

the  i^8ti>ration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  dramatic  writer,  admitted  to  holy  orders 

naturalitot),  but  no  longer  employed.    He  in  May  1826,  and  appointed  to  a  curacy 

wn>te>  fVom  time  to  times  various  political  i>^  Jamaica.     His  works  consist  of  two 

ivncin>     (Bi*>g.  l-niv.  Sxipnl.)  dranwitic  pieces,  called  the  Vampire  and 

UKLKA(U),  or   B.\Lfcl.\GO,    (Mil-  Montetunia,   which  with    other  poems 

ehitM-  de^^  boin\  at  Oporto,  a  profos^jor  of  were  published  under  the  ass^uned  name 

Ihe  Academy  of  LiAnm  in  the  rrigti  of  of  St  John  Dorset.     He  possessed  n.iich 
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fu'.ility    of  composition.      (Gent.    Mag.  BELT  DOR,   (Bernard   Foro.-^t   de,)    a 

xcvii.  570.)  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  French  service 

BELFREDOTri,(Bocchinodei,)sove-  He  published  various  works  on  civil  and 

reign  of  Volterra  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  military  architecture.     He  died  in  1761. 

tury,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  His  portrait  is  engraved  by  J.  G.  Wille. 

lost  his  head  upon  the  scaffold.     (Biog.  BELIGAm,   (Cassio,   1708—1791,) 

Univ.)  a  capucin   of  Macerata,   in   the   paptd 

BELGARDE,  (N.)  a  mulatto  of  Mar-  states,  sent  on  the  mission  to  India  and 
tinique,  named  governor  of  that  island  Thibet,  which  detained  him  eighteen 
during  the  troulnes  which  followed  the  years.  He  returned  with  a  thorough 
suspension  of  general  Rochambeau.  In  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  respect- 
those  perilous  and  difficult  circumstances,  able  one  of  the  literature,  of  that  extra- 
he  showed  himself  an  able  and  courageous  ordinary  people,  the  Thibetians,  who  so 
man.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  jealously  guard  their  frontiers  against 
yield  to  the  English,  who  stripped  him  Europeans.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
of  his  temporary  power.  (Biog.  Nouv.  with  the  Hindoostani  tongue,  and  par- 
des  Con  temp.)  tiaUy  with  the  Sanscrit     He  had  leam- 

BELGIUS,  or  BOLGIUS,  a  chief  of  inp;  enough  to  be  of  great  use  to  father 

the  Gauls,  who,  about  the  year  279  before  Giorgi,   in  analyzing  the  Tartar  MSS. 

Christ,   made  an   irruption  into  Mace-  which  had  been  brought  to  Europe  in 

donia  and  lUyria,  at  the  head  of  a  con-  1721,    and  which  no  individual  of  the 

siderable  army.     He  defeated  and  slew  literary  societies  founded   by  Peter  the 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  the  former  Great    had    been    able   to   understand, 

country.     From  this  period  we  hear  no  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

more  of  him;  but  hia  colleague,  Brennus,  BELIGH,   the  name  of  two  modern 

penetrated  into  Greece.  Turkish  poets — the  one  Mustafa,  son  of 

BELGRADO,  (James,  1704—1789,)  Budshakli  Ahmed  Efendi,  bom  at  Con- 

a  very  learned  Jesuit  of  Udino,  in  Italy,  stantinople,  went  the  round  of  the  pro- 

who    taught    physics,    mechanics,    and  fessorships,  and  died  in  1705.    The  other, 

mathematics  at  Parma.    His  works  might  Ismail,  bom  at  Brusa,  was  known  under 

be  consulted  with  advantage  by  writers  ihenameofShahinEmirz^deh.  He  wrote 

on  this  side  of  the  Alps.    They  are  nu-  the  amatory  history  of  his  own  youth,  and 

merous.     (Biog.  Univ.)  aflerwards  put  into  verse  a  hundred  tradi- 

BELGRAMO,  the  name  of  an  engraver  tions  of  the  prophet,  under  the  title  of 

at  Turin.     He  engraved  a  large  map  of  Gul  Sadberg,  (The  Rose  with  a  Hundred 

the  States  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  after  Leaves.)     He  also  described  the  beauties 

the  design  of  John  Thomas  Borgonio,  in  of  his  native  city,  in  a  poem  of  the  kind 

1680.     (Heinecken.)  called  in  Persian,  Shahrang^z  (Stirrer-up 

BELGRAVEj  (Richard,)  a  Carmelite  of  the  City) ;  and  collected  the  history 

friar,   in   the   fourteenth   century,   who  of  the  sheikhs,  poets,  and  learned  men 

lectured  with  great  applause  in  the  houses  of  Brusa,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest 

of  his  order.  to  his  own,  imder  the   title  of  Waiiat 

BELHOMME,  (Humbert,  1655 —  Danishveran(  Biographies  of  the  Learned). 
1 727,)  a  native  of  Bar-le-duc,  early  pro-  His  last  work  was  a  collection  of  seven 
fessed  in  the  con^egation  of  St.  Vannes,  hymns,  under  the  Arabic  title  of  Seba' 
who  rose  to  the  nignest  dignities  of  his  Saydre  (The  Seven  Planets.)  (Von  Ham- 
order,  viz.,  the  reformed  Benedictine,  mer  in  Ersch  und  Gr.uber.) 
His  eloquence,  his  erudition,  and  the  BELIN,  (Albert,  1610 — 1677,)  of  Be- 
gravity  of  his  manners,  made  him  favour-  8an9on,  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
ably  known  to  Lorraine,  and,  we  may  bishop  of  Bellay.  Besides  soipe  dog- 
add,  the  whole  of  France.  His  Historia  roatic  and  ascetic  works,  he  wrote  a  book 
Mediami  Monasterii  in  Vosago,  or  His-  against  the  Chymists,  Aventures  du  Philo- 
tory  of  the  Abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier,  sophe  Inconnu  en  la  Recherche  et  In- 
contains  some  excellent  materials  for  the  vention  de  la  Pierre  Philosophale,  and  a 
history  of  France  in  general,  no  less  than  treatise  of  Talismans.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
of  Lorraine  and  the  neighbouring  pro-  BELIN,  or  BELLIN,  (Francis,  1672 
vinces.  As  abbot  of  that  religious  house,  — 1732,)  a  French  dramatic  writer,  born 
he  collected  a  large  and  valuable  librarv,  at  Marseilles.  He  wrote  Mustapha  et 
which  the  republicans  of  France  sold  Z6angir,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  repre- 
at  the  price  of  waste  paper.  Even  his  sented  and  printed  in  1705,  which  is  also 
modest  tomb  did  not  escape  their  Van-  to  be  found  in  the  Petite  Bibliothdque  des 
dalism.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  Theatres.     La  Harpe  says,  that,  though 
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tlii;;  piece  is  written  feebly,  there  is  enough  part,  at  least,  of  the  work  has  been  ne^Ii- 

of  Imppy  expression  to  show  that  he  had  gently  prepared ;  the  notes,  however,  dis- 

Htudieu   Racine.      His   other  tragedies,  play  considerable  reading.     A  far  more 

Othon,  Volones,  and  La  Mort  de  N^ron,  important  work,  and  one  on  which  the 

were   afterwardj9  played,  but  have  not  fame  of  M.  Belin  chiefly  rests,  is  his  His- 

been  printed.     (Biog.  Univ.)  toire  Critique  de  TEloquence   chez    les 

HKLIN,  or  BELLIN,  (Nicholas,)  an  Grecs,    (2  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1813.)     It 

engraver  at  Home,  with  whom  Fuesdi,  in  was  to  be  followed  by  a  history  of  Greek 

his  dictionary,  has  confounded  Nicoletto  poetry ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  by  one  of 

da  Modcna,  an  engraver,  who  lived  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  until  he  had  formed  a 

sixteenth  centurv.     Belin  lived  in  the  complete  critical  history  of  Greek  litera- 

seventeenth,  and  engraved  some  plates  ture.     Many  other  publications   issued 

for  the  work,  Insignium  Romse  Templo-  from  his  pen,   but  of   minor    interest, 

rum  Prospectus,  published  by  James  de  though  one  of  them  (Mdmoires  et  Voyage 

Rossi,  in  1C84,   in  folio;   and  amongst  d'un  Emigr^,  written  after  the  manner 

others,  the  plan  of  the  church  of  the  of  the  abb6  Terasson's  Sethos),  is  said  to 

Vatican,  after  the  chevalier  Bernini,  de-  exhibit  an   extensive  acquiuntance  with 

si^cd  by  Francis  Buffalini.    (Heinecken,  antiquities.     (Bioe.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
Diet,  des  Artistes.)  BELING,  (Richard,)  an  Irish  Roman 

BELIN  DFi  BALLU,  (James  Nicho-  catholic,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
las,  1753 — 1815,)  of  Paris,  one  of  the  Beling,  knt.  and  was  born  in  the  year 
moRtdistinguished  Hellenists  of  France  in  1613  at  Belingstown,  in  the  barony  of 
his  day ;  he  held,  prior  to  the  revolution,  Balrotlie,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
a  post  in  some  public  office,  which  en-  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  educa* 
abled  him  to  live  while  he  abandoned  tion  at  a  grammar  school  in  Dublin,  he 
liinisclf  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was  placedimder  the  care  of  some  priests, 
commenced  his  career  by  the  translation  by  whom  his  talents  were  carefully  cul- 
of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  he  would  tivated,  and  he  was  instructed  to  write 
have  proceeded  in  this  path  had  not  his  Latin  fluently  and  elegantly.  He  after 
attention  been  called  to  the  faults  in  the  this  became  a  member  of  Lincoln Vinn, 
recent  edition  of  Oppian,  by  Schneider,  where  he  studied  some  years,  and  re- 
To  collate  MSS.  for  a  new  edition  of  that  turning  home,  was  engaged  in  tlie  re- 
poet,  and  to  prepare  materials  for  a  com-  hellion  of  1641,  and  attained  considerable 
mentaiy,  were  nis  occupation  for  some  rank  in  the  insurgent  forces.  In  the 
time ;  but  he  did  not  finish  the  publica-  February  of  that  year  he,  at  the  head  of 
tion,  probably  through  want  of  encourage-  a  strong  party,  besieged  the  castle  of 
ment,  and  the  apprehension  of  an  ap-  Lismore,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat 
proachine  change  in  the  political  state  of  before  some  reinforcements  which  lord 
France.  However,  he  had  time  to  publish  Broghill  received.  Beling  afterwards 
his  translation  of  Lucian,  which  he  seems  became  a  leading  member  in  the  supreme 
to  have  executed  some  years  before,  council  of  the  confederated  Roman  ca- 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  and  some  time  tholics  at  Kilkenny,  and  also  their  prin- 
afterwards,  he  remained  in  obscurity;  and  cipal  secretary,  and  was  sent  ambassador 
seeing  little  hope  of  the  restoration  of  to  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes  to 
letters  in  France,  he  accepted,  from  Alex-  beg  assistance  for  their  cause.  He 
ander  of  Russia,  the  offer  of  a  chair  of  brought  back  with  him  John  Baptist 
Greek  literature  in  the  miiversity  which  Rinenani,  archbishop  and  prince  of 
that  emperor  had  just  founded  at  Char-  Fermo,  as  papal  nuncio,  who  by  reviving 
korf,  in  the  Ukraine.  There  he  remained  the  distinction  between  the  old  Irish  of 
some  years,  but  he  was  not  happy;  and  he  blood  and  the  old  English  of  Irish  birth, 
removed  to  Moscow,  where  he  happened  divided  and  weakened  the  Roman-ca- 
to  be  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Russia,  tholic  party.  He  was,  however,  opposed 
and  he  fled  from  the  ruins  of  that  city  by  Beling,  who  thereby  became  so  ac- 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  died.  His  ceptable  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  tliat 
literary  merits  are  respectable.  Tliepoem  he  was  employed  by  that  nobleman  in 
of  Oppian,  which,  though  he  dia  not  several  transactions,  both  before  and 
publish  it  in  the  original,  he  translated  after  the  restoration.  In  1647  he  was 
into  French,  proves  that  he  was  more  commissioned  to  conduct  the  negotiation 
than  moderately  acquainted  with  Greek  for  the  junction  of  the  Irish  army  with 
antiquities.  His  translation  of  Lucian  that  of  Ormond  before  the  surrender 
is  said  to  be  faithful,  but  the  style  is  of  Dublin  to  the  parliament;  and  after 
inelegant;   and  we  may  add,  that  one  the    restoration   he   endeavoured    three 
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several  times,  at  the  instance  of  Ormond,  press  Theodora,  as  to  his  own  services  in 

to  induce  the  Romish  synod  assembled  suppressing,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran 

ut  Dublin  in  1666,  to  sign  a  declaration  corps,  trained  in  the  Persian  war,   the 

of  their  loyalty.     In  this  attempt,  how-  famous  sedition  called  NikOy  in  which  the 

ever,  he  was  not  successful.     During  the  factions  of  the  circus,  and  the  mob  of 

time  of  the  protectorate  Beling  resided  Constantinople,  anticipated  and  equalled 

in  France,  but  returned  to  Ireland  on  the  the  enormities  of  which  the  hippodrome 

restoration,  and  through  the  intercession  was  similarly  made  the  customary  scene, 

of  Ormond,  was  repossessed  of  his  estates,  eleven  centuries  later,  by  the  turbulent 

and  died  at  DubUn  in  September  1677.  janizaries  of  the  Porte.     He  sailed  for 

His  works  are, — 1.  A  sixth  book  added  the  African  coast  in  June  533  :  his  first 

to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  to  which  victory,  at  Decimum,  placed  him  in  pos- 

only  his  initials  are  appended.     This  was  session  of  the  Vandal  capital  of  Carthage; 

written  by  him  while  at  Lincoln 's-inn.  his  second  triumph  completed  the  over- 

2.     Vindiciae    Catholicorum    Hiberniae,  throw  of  the  kingdom,   and  the   king, 

?ublished  under  the  name  of  Philopator  Gelimer,  who  had  fled  into  the  interior  of 
renaeus.  3.  Annotationes  in  Johannis  Numidia,  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of 
Poncii  Librum,  cui  tit.  Vindiciae  Eversse  the  conqueror.  The  dependencies  of  the 
access.  Belingi  Vindiciae,  Par.  1654.  4.  Vandal  empire,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Innocentise  suae  impetitse  per  Rev.  Fer-  Balearic  Isles,  submitted  without  resist- 
nensem  Vindicia?,  Par.  1652.  He  is  also  ance;  but  Belisarius  was  recalled  from 
said  to  have  written  a  poem,  called  The  the  regulation  of  his  new  conquests  by 
Eighth  Day.  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  who  feared  his 
BELISARIUS,  "one  of  those  heroic  renewing  the  kingdom  of  Africa  in  his 
names,"  to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  own  person.  He  implicitly  obeyed  the 
"which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to  conunand,  and  his  return  to  Constanti- 
every  nation,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  nople  was  hailed  by  a  triumph,  the  first 
bom  of  humble  parents  in  Thrace,  about  ever  seen  in  that  city,  and  by  his  investi- 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  be<7inning  of  the  ture  with  the  honour  of  the  sole  consul- 
sixth  century,  but  nothing  certain  is  ship,  a.d.  535.  The  easy  subjugation  of 
known  on  this  point ;  as  his  public  career,  Africa  inspired  the  hope  of  reuniting  to 
however,  opens  in  the  guards  of  Justi-  the  empire  its  ancient  capital  of  Rome, 
nian,  then  neir  to  the  imperial  throne,  which,  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  waa  now 
but  who  was  the  son  of  Gothic  peasants  held  by  the  Ostrogoths;  and  at  the  end 
of  Sardica,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  of  the  same  year,  Belisarius  again  sailed, 
probability,  that  Belisarius  drew  his  origin  with  very  inadequate  forces,  to  eflect  this 
from  the  same  coimtry.  He  gradually  enterprise.  He  easily  subdued  Sicily,  and 
rose  in  military  rank,  and  his  first  im-  after  crossing  to  Amca  and  suppressing 
portant  command  was  on  the  Mesopota-  a  sedition  which  had  broken  out  there, 
mian  and  Armenian  frontier,  where,  with  hastily  returned  for  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
the  title  of  general  of  the  East,  he  with-  The  domestic  dissensions  of  the  Goths 
stood  for  several  years,  with  inferior  made  his  prog^ress  at  first  almost  un- 
forces,  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  whom  he  opposed ;  Naples  alone  sustained  a  siege 
defeated,  A.D.530,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  twenty  days;  and  he  entered  Rome, 
of  Dora;  but  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  December  10, 536.  But  early  in  the  next 
the  rashness  of  part  of  his  troops,  and  the  year,  the  deposition  and  death  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  auxiliaries,  occasioned  effeminate  Tbeodatus,  and  the  substitu* 
his  sustaining  a  reverse  at  Callinicum,  in  tion  of  Vitiges  on  the  throne,  restored 
passiiig  the  Euphrates,  and  his  courage  unity  and  vigour  to  the  Goths,  who  be- 
and  conduct  alone  saved  the  army  from  sieged  Rome  with  an  army  of  150,000 
destruction.  In  532  he  returned  to  Con-  men.  In  a  skirmish  outside  the  walls, 
stantinople,  where  he  married  the  cele-  the  army  was  saved  from  defeat  chiefly  by 
brated  Antonina,  (see  Anton ina,)  a  con-  the  example  and  personal  valour  of  Beli- 
sort  who  atoned  in  some  measure  for  her  sarins ;  he  sustained,  with  equal  courage 
disregard  of  conjugal  fidelity  by  the  zeal-  and  conduct,  a  blockade  of  more  than  a 
ous  care  with  which  she  promoted  the  year,  and  punished,  with  instant  deposi* 
political  interests  of  her  husband ;  and  it  tion  and  exile,  the  treason  of  pope  Sylve- 
IS  probable  that  Belisarius  owed  his  ap-  rius,  whom  he  had  detected  in  an  attempt 
pointment,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Gothic  king, 
command  of  the  expedition  directed  The  long  and  fruitless  siege  ruined  the 
against  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  as  much  army  and  the  spirit  of  the  Goths ;  and 
to  the  influence  of  his  wife  witli  the  em-  when  they  at  length  withdrew,  their  cities 
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and  provinces  were  rapidly  reduced  by  freed  by  the  death  of  Tlieodora  from  the 
Belisarius  and  his  lieutenants ;  but  their  most  powerful  of  his  enemies,  and  in- 
final  reduction  was  delayed  by  themutin-  vested  with  the  high  dignities  of  general 
ous  spirit  of  some  of  the  Roman  officers,  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domestics, 
and  by  an  inroad  of  the  Franks  (538-9),  he  resided  some  vears  in  the  tranquil 
who  took  and  destroyed  Milan ;  and  it  enjoyment  of  his  honours,  while  the  de- 
was  not  till  December  539,  that  Ravenna,  struction  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  com- 
the  capital  and  last  stronghold  of  the  pleted  by  the  eunuch  Narsee.  He  narrowly 
Gothic  kingdom,  was  compeUed  by  famine  escaped  from  a  conspiracy,  in  which  his 
to  surrender  to  the  Roman  general,  who  death  had  been  aimed  at  as  an  indis- 
had  previously  refused,  on  his  own  risk,  pensable  preliminary  to  that  of  the  em- 
to  ratify  a  treaty  granted  by  Justinian  to  peror,  by  the  timely  confession  of  an 
the  Gothic  ambassadors,  and  now  rejected  accomplice ;  and  his  last  employment  in 
the  homage  of  the  conquered  Goths,  the  field,  in  559,  was  signalized  hy  the 
whose  esteem  for  his  valour  led  them  to  repulse  of  a  marauding  host  of  Bulgarians, 
desire  him  for  their  king.  But  scarcely  who  had  even  approached  and  threatened 
was  Ravenna  in  the  possession  of  the  Constantinople.  But  the  last  days  of  the 
Romans,  when  he  was  again  recalled  aged  general  were  destined  to  he  clouded 
peremptorily  to  Constantinople,  by  the  by  injustice  and  calamity:  a  plot  was 
timid  suspicions  of  his  sovereign.  He  detected  in  563  against  the  emperor, 
again  obeyed  the  mandate;  and,  in  541,  and  some  of  the  conspirators,  on  being 
was  sent  to  guard  the  eastern  provinces  subjected  to  the  torture,  accused  Be- 
against  the  arms  of  the  great  Nusneerwan,  lisarius  of  sharing  in  the  design.  His 
king  of  Persia,  whose  progress  threatened  long  services  and  unshaken  loyalty  were 
the  total  loss  of  Sjrria.  His  consummate  instantly  forgotten  by  the  emperor.  Afler 
generalship  enabled  him,  with  immeasu-  an  examination  before  the  council,  his 
rably  inferior  forces,  to  frustrate,  during  property  was  sequestered,  and  he  was 
two  campaigns,  the  efforts  of  the  great  confined  for  eight  months  a  close  prisoner 
king ;  but  his  return  to  the  capital  was  in  his  palace ;  and  though  his  innocence 
followed  by  his  disgrace,  on  pretence  of  was  at  length  acknowledged,  and  his  free- 
his  having  spoken  with  disrespect  of  the  dom  and  honours  restored,  he  did  not 
empress.  He  was  heavily  fined,  and  his  long  survive  the  unmerited  disgrace  to 
life  was  only  spared  on  condition  of  his  which  he  had  been  subjected,  dying, 
reconciliation  to  his  faithless  and  impe-  March  13,  565.  His  riches,  with  tlie 
rious  wife,  who  still  was  the  confidant  and  exception  of  a  pittance  afibrded  to  his 
favourite  of  Theodora.  But  in  the  mean  widow,  were  immediately  confiscated  by 
time,  through  the  incapacity  of  their  com-  the  emperor.  The  popular  tradition  that 
manders,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  he  was  deprived  of  Iiis  eyes,  and  reduced 
under  the  valiant  Totila,  the  Romans  had  to  beg  his  bread  of  the  passers-by,  ap- 
becn  nearly  dispossessed  of  Italy ;  and  pears  to  have  no  earlier  foimdation  than 
Belisarius  was  despatched  thither,  in  544,  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes,  who  wrote  in  the 
as  alone  able  to  retrieve  his  former  con-  twelfth  century.  An  attempt  has  been 
quests;  but  he  was  left  unprovided  with  madebylordNlahon, inhislateLife  ofBe- 
troops,  stores,  or  money ;  and  his  second  lisarius,  to  revive  and  confirm  the  story ; 
Italian  campaign  was  far  less  glorious  but  it  probably  originated  only  in  the  em- 
than  the  former.  The  small  number  of  bellishments  of  romance,  ana  the  histori- 
his  forces  compelled  him  to  watch  and  cal  facts  of  the  ingratitude  of  Justinian 
harass,  rather  than  oppose  in  the  field,  to  his  great  general  need  no  exaggeration 
the  progress  of  Totila ;  he  was  repulsed,  to  justify  the  indignation  of  succeeding 
through  the  misconduct  of  his  officers,  in  ages.  Belisarius  is  described  as  of  lofty 
a  gallant  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  stature  and  dignified  appearance ;  his 
Rome;  and  the  unperial  city  was  retaken,  generosity  and  frankness  of  manner  at- 
December,  546,  by  the  Gothic  king,  who  tached  his  followers  strongly  to  his  per- 
spared  it  from  destruction  only  by  the  son ;  and  his  love  of  justice  has  never 
remonstrance  of  the  Roman  general.  The  been  impeached,  unless  when  he  listened 
speedy  recapture  and  successful  defence  to  the  suggestions  or  commands  of  his 
of  Rome  was  the  last  of  the  Italian  ex-  wife.  His  talents,  both  as  a  commander 
ploits  of  Belisarius,  who  succeeded,  in  and  a  soldier,  were  of  the  highest  class ; 
548,  in  obtaining  his  recall  from  a  war  and  when  we  contrast  the  extent  of  his 
which  he  was  not  furnished  with  means  conquests  and  the  difficulties  which  he 
for  bringing  to  a  successful  tennination  ;  triumphantly  surmounted,  with  the  scanty, 
and  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  where,  ill-disciplined,  and  heterogeneous  armies 
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which  he  commanded,  it  must  be  acls now-    the  road  to  Bath,  in  August,  1745,  at  an 
ledged  that  scarcely  any  general,  in  any    early  age.     Much   seems  to  have  been 
age,  has  achieved  such  important  results    expected  from  the  zeal  which  he  evinced, 
with  means   apparently  so   inadequate ;    from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  by 
and  the  charges  of  rapacity  and  oppres-    the  antiquaries   of  the  time,    Stukeley, 
sion,  which  have  been  brought  against    Hearne,  and  others;  but  he  appears  not 
his  conduct  in  the  last  Italian  campaigns,    to  have  left  any  public  and  permanent 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  necessity    memorial  of  his  own  powers  in  any  de- 
of  providing  K)r  his  troops  when  left  with-    partment  of  antiquarian  research.     His 
out  supplies  by  the  neglect  of  Justinian,    strength  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  ancient 
His  blind  submission  to  that  emperor's    medals.     Stukeley,    in   his   Memoirs  of 
caprice   and    ingratitude   was,   perhaps,     Carausius,  says,    '*  My  late  friend,  Mr. 
beneath  him;  as,  undoubtedly,  was  the    Beaupr6   Bell,    a   young  gentleman   of 
mean  subjection  to  his  own  wife  in  which    most    excellent    knowledge    in   medals, 
he  lived.     "  The  unconquerable  patience    whose   immature   death   is  a  real    loss 
and  loyalty  of  Belisarius,"  says  Gibbon,    to   this  part   of  learning,   was  busy  in 
^'appear  either  below  or  above  the  charac-    putting  out  a  book  like  that  of  Tatarol, 
ter  of  MAN. "  The  courage  which  animated    and  left  his  manuscripts,  plates,  and  coins, 
him  in  the  field,  seems  to  have  deserted    to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge."     He  as- 
him  within  the  precincts  of  a  court.    His    sisted  Blomefield  in  his  History  of  the 
fidelity,  however,  to  an  unworthy  sove-    County   of  Norfolk;   was   a   correspon- 
reign,  then  scarcely  considered  as  a  virtue,     dent  and  literary  contributor  of  Thomas 
has  been  advantageous  to  his  memory    Hearne's ;  and  principal  member  of  the 
under  the  fixed  principles  of  succession    Literary  Society  which  existed  in  those 
established   in   later    times,   which   will    days  at  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire, 
not  bear  the  name  of  rebel.     The  annals        BELL,  (Dr.  Andrew,)  a  clergyman  of 
of   the  Lower  Empire  furnish   us   with    the  English  church,  illustrious  for  natura- 
but   few  great   or    eminent   characters;    lizing  among   its  members  the  Madras 
but  far  at  the  head  of  this  scanty  list  may    system  of  education.     He  was  bom  at 
be  safely  placed  the  name  of  Belisarius.    St.  Andrew's,  in  1753,  and  educnt('d  in 
(Procopius.      Gibbon.      Lord    Mahon's    the  university  there.     Some  of  his  early 
Belisarius,  &c.)  years  were  spent  in  America,  where,  as 

BELKNAP,  (Dr.  Jeremy),  an  Ameri-  m  every  other  of  his  residences,  he  made 
can  divine,  bom  on  the  4th  of  June,  himself  conspicuous  for  solid  excellence 
1 744,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1798.  of  character.  In  1780,  he  was  chaplain 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa-  to  Fort  St.  George,  and  minister  of  St. 
chusetts  Historical  Society ;  and  besides  Mary's  at  Madras.  In  that  place  he 
some  sermons  and  other  tracts,  was  the  undertook,  gratuitously,  to  superintend 
author  of  a  History  of  New  Hampshire,  the  male  military  orphan  asylum,  and 
published  in  1784-91-92.  His  patience  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  he  adopted  arrange- 
and  accuracy  qualified  him  for  historical  ments  from  the  native  Indian  schools, 
inquiry ;  but  of  natural  science  he  knew  which  were  subsequently  introduced  into 
little,  nor  is  he  recommended  by  elegance  England,  and  formed  into  the  national 
of  style.     (Americ.  Biog.  Diet.)  system  of  education.     The  system  con- 

BELL,  (Beaupr^,)  an  antiquary  of  sists  in  adivision  of  the  school  into  classes; 
the  eighteenth  century,  descended  from  a  pairing  off  of  the  members  of  each 
Sir  Robert  Bell,  chief  baron  of  the  ex-  class  into  tutors  and  pupils,  so  that  each 
chequer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  pupil  has  a  tutor,  and  each  tutor  a  pupil ; 
married  into  the  Beaupr^  family,  settled  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  and  assis- 
at  Beaupre  hall,  in  Norfolk,  early  in  tant-teacher  to  each  class,  who  instruct 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  antiquary's  the  tutors;  and  the  general  superintend- 
father,  who  bore  the  name  of  Beaupr6  ence  of  a  master ;  the  last  being  the  only 
also,  suffered  the  family  seat  to  become  adult  member  of  the  system.  Joseph 
dilapidated,  and  hardly  allowed  neces-  Lancaster,  a  quaker,  has  usually  passed 
saries  to  his  son,  although  he  had  500  among  dissenters  as  the  introaucer  of 
horses  of  his  own  breeding.  At  his  death,  this  system  into  England ;  but  the  general 
the  subject  of  this  article  succeeded  to  an  current  of  opinion,  supported  by  docu- 
estateof  1500/.  a-year.  He  was  educated  mentary  evidence,  awards  the  honour  of 
at  Westminster  school ;  from  thence  he  its  introduction  to  Dr.  Bell.  On  that 
passed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  excellent  person's  arrival  in  England  in 
where  he  was  admitted  in  1723;  and  1797,  he  published  An  Experiment  in 
died,  unmarried,  of  a  consumption,  on    Education  made  at  the  Male  Asylum  of 
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MmtrAA,  fiiijrgcfiting  n  System  by  which  a  BELL,  (Beniamin,)  a  celebrated  no- 

Sr*h<K>l  OT  Fnfiitly  iimy  trach  iUcIf  under  geon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  natire 

iho  Superinti'ndrncc  (»f  the    Master  or  of  Edmbnrgh,  where  he  was   educated 


Supernit*' 

rnrent,  8vo.     Thin  piece  attracted  little  under  professor  Monro.     He  travelled  on 

iwiU'o  tifitil   Lflncnnter  adapted  its  prin-  the  continent,  and  visited  the  principal 

riph'd  in  nrrnfi^ing  a  plan  of  educating  universities,   and   after  a   long  stay   at 

tlif>  poor  witiiout  anv  connexion  with  the  Paris,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  de- 

nnfionnl  church.     Nothing  could  he  more  voted  himself  to  practice.  He  was  chosen 

ngri>pnhh*  to  t)io  (lissenters,  nnd  to  all  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Royal   In* 

Mich  nn  lay  clnini  to  nuncriin'  liberality,  fimiary,   and    elected    into    the    Royal 

lli»ficp,  Iinncnstcr  »(»on  nnind  an  abund-  Society.     His  System  of  Surgery  for  a 

anc-p  of  nctivr  supporters;  and  zealous  long  time  held  the  first  place  in  medical 

fri<>n(in  of  thi>  church  began  to  fear  tliat  a  libraries,   and  may  still   be  referred  to 

nyMtciri,  hrotight  over  into  Europe  by  one  with   advantage,    as    it  affords    a    tnie 

of  their  own  clergy,  would  soon  become  picture  of  the  state  of  the  art  at  his  time, 

fin  effective  iiiMniinent  in  the  hands  of  and  does  the  author  credit  for  his  en- 

fierMotiM  with  very  dilferent  sentiments  deavour  to  divest  it  of  the  useless  ma- 
rotn  liiM.  This  (irew  Dr.  1^*11  from  his  chinery  with  which  it  was  then  encum- 
retireiiKMit,  Ntid.  in  IH07,  he  undertook  bered.  His  first  work  was  on  the  Theory 
the  miiiinueriient  of  some  schools  for  the  and  Management  of  Ulcers,  Edinb.  1779, 
poor  In  Lotidtin  nnd  liUinheth ;  nnd  his  Hvo.  It  was  translated  into  German, 
N(hiiirnhh<  syntetii  hns  gone  on  increasing  Leipsig,  1792,  8vo,  and  into  French  by 
ill  populitrity,  until  n(»w  (IHIl)  it  edu-  liosquillon.  The  seventh  edition,  pub- 
n\\oti  nenrly  u  million  children  in  sound  lished  in  1801,  was  also  translated  by 
elemeiitiiry  knowledge,  nnd  reverential  Adet  and  Lanigan.  He  also  published 
nttfu'hmeiit  to  the  churcli  and  (»ther  in-  a  System  of  Surgery,  Edinb.  1782-S7,  6 
Mtitutlonii  of  Kiiglnnd.  Dr.  Bell's  extra-  vols,  8vo;  the  seventh  edition,  in  ISOl, 
firdiiinry  services  wcro  acknowledged  in  in  7  vols,  translated  into  French  by  Bos- 
hid  prelermeiits  to  a  prebend  of  West-  quillon,  Paris,  1796,  6vols,8vo;  and  into 
inliiNter,  and  the  mnstendiip  of  Sherhorn  German  by  £.  G.  Hebenstreit,  Leipsig, 
hoNjiitnl,  Diirhain.  But  the  opulence  1784-89,  7  vols,  8vo ;  and  again  in 
which  rewnrded  his  life  of  j)iety  and  1792-99,  and  1804-10,  8vo.  On  Gonor- 
iiNi«fiiliieNN,  wns  returned  to  his  grateful  rhoeaVirulenta  and  Lues  Venerea,  Edinb. 
roiiiiti'v  with  iiNiirious  intcreNt:  ho  be-  1793,  8vo,  2  vols;  second  edit.  1797. 
Ntowed  no  IcNN  thnn  120,000/.  in  the  sun-  This  was  also  translated  into  French  by 
port  of  iiationnl  institiitioiiH  and  public  Ik)8qiullon,  Paris,  1802,  8vo,  and  into 
rliiu'itieN.  lie  died  at  Ohclteiiham,  Jan.  German,  Leipsig,  1794,  8vo;  a  most  able 
27,  1h;I2,  in  IiIn  NOth  year.  His  remains  performance.  On  the  Hydrocele,  on  Sar- 
were  brought  to  town,  and  interred  in  cocele  or  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  <^ 
WeNtinliiNter  AbbcVi  with  all  the  distinc-  the  Testes,  Edinb.  1794,  8vo,  translated 
tion  due  to  worth  like  his.  (Annual  into  German  by  Hebenstreit,  Leipsig, 
Ohitiiiirv.     Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  1795,  8vo. 

BELL,  (John,)  the  name  of  a  painter,  V  BELL,    (Henry,)  an   ingenious    me- 

mentioiied  by  Walpole  as  having  worked  chanic,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  we 

under  Torreggiimo.     lie  is  mentioned  in  owe  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation 

the  llarleian  MSS.  in  an  estimate  of  the  into  this  country,  was  born  atTorpichen, 

expense  of  the  monument  to  he  erected  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  7th  of  April, 

to  Henry  the  Seventh.  (Walpole's  Anec.  1767.     After  having  received  the  ordi- 

of  Painting,  by  Dallaway,  i.  176.)  nary  education  of  a  parish   school,  he 

BEUi,  (Willinm,)  a  nainter  bom   at  began,  in  1780,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 

NewcaHtlc-upon-Tyne.    tie  came  to  Lon-  stone   mason,  which  in  three  years  he 

don  about  the  year  1768,  and  was  amount  abandoned,  and  was  apprenticed  to  his 

the  firHt  who  entered  as  students  of  tnc  uncle,  a  millwright.     When  his  appren- 

Royal  Academy.     In  1771  he  obtained  ticeship  was  tenninated,  he  removed  to 

the  gold  medal,  for  a  picture  representing  Borrowstowuness,   for    the   purpose    of 

Venus   soliciting   Vulcan   to    forge   the  qualifying  himselfas  a  ship-modeller,  and 

Anns  for  iEneas.    He  was  patronized  by  (1787)  took  lessons  in  mechanics.     After 

lord  Dclaval,  for  whom  he  painted  two  this  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was 

views  of  Seaton  Delaval,  and  the  portraits  much  employed  by  the  famous  Rennie ; 

»)fthe  family.     He   died   at   Newcastle,  but  returning  in  1790  to  Scotland,  pur- 

t5.)on  after  the  year  1800.   (Bryan's  Diet  sued  at  Glasgow  the  humble  avocations 

App.>  '  of  a  carpenter.     On  the  20th  of  October, 
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1797,  l»e  was  entered  a  member  of  the  India.  lie  returned  from  thb  expedi- 
coqioration  of  wrights  m  tliat  city.  It  tion  in  December  1722,  and  revisited 
was  his  intention  to  have  become  an  his  native  country,  from  which  he  pro- 
undertaker  of  public  works,  but  from  ceeded  once  more  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
want  of  capital  or  unsteadiness  of  cha-  where  he  arrived  in  1 734.  The  Russian 
racter,  he  never  succeeded  in  this  design,  chancellor  and  the  English  ambassador 
In  1808  he  removed  to  Helensburgh,  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  where  after 
a  village  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  where  a  time  he  abandoned  the  public  service, 
his  wiie  superintended  a  large  inn  and  and  settled  as  a  merchant.  He  married, 
the  public  baths,  while  he  still  pursued  in  1746,  a  Russian  lady,  and  soon  re- 
his  mechanical  projects,  without  much  turned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  at 
regard  to  his  own  advantage^  or  even  Antermony  on  the  1st  of  July,  1780. 
to  their  own  feasibility.  He  wished  His  Travels  from  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
all  his  plans  and  the  method  of  their  Russia,  to  various  parts  of  Asia,  were 
execution  to  be  altogether  unlike  anv  compiled  from  his  notes  by  professor 
hitherto  known ;  and  not  being  very  sci-  Barron,  of  Aberdeen,  and  published  m 
entitle  in  his  calculations,  many  of  his  quarto  in  17G3. 

projects  were  original  ohly  because  they        BELL,  (John,)  a  lieutenant  in   the 
were  impracticable.     He  was  once  em-  Royal  Artillery,  eldest  son  of  a  hatter  at 
ployed  to  erect  a  small  pier.     This  lie  Carlisle,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  1st 
must  needs  do  on  a  new  principle ;  but  of  March,    1 747.      Up   to   the   age   of 
unhappily   the   first  high   tide   washed  eighteen  he  assisted  in  his  father's  busi- 
away   the   building.     When  it  was  re-  ness;    but  in   1765   he  enlisted  in   the 
marked  to  him  that  it  w^ould  have  been  artillery,  and  in  1766  he  embarked  for 
better  had  he  built  the  pier  in  the  old  Gibraltar,   where   he   remained   for  six 
fashion,  he  stoutly  denied  the  assertion,  years.     His   zeal   and  ability   procured 
and  in  spite  of  experience,  sturdily  de-  nim  rapid  promotion.     He  became  bom- 
fended  his  new  principle.     The  scheme  hardier  in  1775,  and  was  employed  for 
of  steam  navigation  had  been  tried  in  some  months  recruiting  at  Carlisle.     In 
Scotland  on  several  occasions,  and  had  1782  he  was  paymaster-serjeant  and  con- 
failed;  but  in  January  1812,  Bell  con-  ductor  of  stores  to  the  artillery  encamped 
structed  a  vessel,  forty  feet  in  length,  on  Southsea  Common.     He  was  a  spec- 
which  was  found  capable  of  ascending  tator  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George, 
the  river  against  a  head-tide,  at  the  rate  and  was  anxious  to  devise  some  plan  for 
of  seven  miles  an  hour.     It  Is  hardly  raising  or  destroying  her,  an  object  which 
possible  that  Bell  should  have  heard  of  has  been  at  length  accomplished  by  the 
Fulton's  success  in  America  in   1807.  science  of  colonel  Pasley.     On  the  rati- 
The  latter  end  of  his  life  was  rendered  fication  of  peace  with  America,  he  re- 
comfortable  by  a  handsome  subscription  turned  to  Woolwich,  and  was  appointed 
raised  amongst  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  inspector   of  the   proof.     In  1793,   the 
and  the  trustees  of  the  river  Clyde  allowed  duke  of  Richmond  presented  him  with  a 
him  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year.     He  died  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
at  Helensburgh  on  the  14th  of  November,  artillery,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was 
1 830,  leaving  a  widow.  despatched  on  a  secret  expedition   de- 
BELL,  (John,)  a  traveller,  now  nearly  signed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch 
forgotten,  bom  at  Antermony  in  the  year  fleet  in  the  Texel,  but  which  was  aban- 
1691,  who,  after  having  received  an  ex-  doned.     In  January,  1794,  he  became 
cellent  education,  turned  his  attention  to  first  lieutenant  in  the  invalid  battalion  of 
medicine,  and  graduated  as  a  physician,  the  same   regiment,  and  died  at  Queens- 
In  July,  1714,  he  sailed  from  England  borough    on   the    Ist    of   June,    1798. 
to   St.  Petersburgh,  and  soon  after  his  Amongst  his  inventions  may  be  named 
arrival  there  he  attended  an  ambassador  that  of  the  '^  gun  proof,",  by  which  the 
sent  from  Russia  to  Persia.     He  sub-  soimdness  of  the  interior  of  cannon  is 
scquently  went  with  an  embassy  to  China,  ascertained,  and  which  has  proved  of  the 
and  reached  Pekin,  after  a  journey  of  greatest  utility.     A  gyn,  called  "  Bell's 
sixteen   months.      After  his  return,  he  Ky^"  is  still  in  use  in  the  Royal  Military 
was  employed  to  accompany  an  army  to  Repository  ;  an  effective  petard,  a  method 
Derbent,  which  the  czar  sent  to  the  aid  of  destroying  ordnance    by   means    of 
of  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  whose  sub*  a  ponderous  weight  worked  at   a  high 
jects,  the  Afighans,  had  seized  on  Can-  altitude,   may   also  be   mentioned.     In 
dahar,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  1791    he  received  from  the  Society  of 
several    provinces  on   the    frontiers    of  Arts  a  silver  medal,  and  a  premium  of 
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five  guineas,  and  in  1793  a  further  pre-  and  the  extent  and  diversity  of  bis  attain- 

mium  of  twenty  guineas,  for  useful  in-  ments.     Endowed  with  high  intellectual 

ventions.     Some  duuht  has  been  enter-  powers,  he  also  possessed  a  fine  taste  for 

taincd   whether  he   did  not  anticipate  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  productions 

captain  Manby  in  his  "  apparatus  for  of  art.     He  instructed  some  of  the  ablest 

shipwrecked  mariners,"  (see  Trans.  Soc.  professional  men  Scotland  has  produced, 

of  Arts,  vol.  XXV.)     His  invention  for  and  among  others,  his  brother,  tne  present 

destroying  sunken  ships  will  be  found  Sir  Charles  Bell,  now  professor  of  sui^iy 

noticed  hi  the  United'Service  Journal  for  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who,  for 

April  1840,  whence  this  account  has  been  some  time,  assisted  him  in  the  duties  of 

talc  en.  teaching. 

BELL,  (John,)  an  eminent  equity  Mr.  BMVs  earliest  literary  production 
lawyer,  born  in  Cumberland,  and  edu-  was  a  System  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fellow  Human  Body,  the  first  volume  of  which 
of  Trinity  college,  and  senior  wrangler,  appeared  in  1793.  The  work  has  gone 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  Feb.  1, 1789,  through  several  editions,  the  sixth  of 
and  in  1816,  nominated  king's  counsel,  which  appeared  in  1826.  It  has  been 
He  retained  through  life  the  Cumberland  translated  into  German  by  J.  C.  A.  Hein- 
dialect,  as  well  as  a  defect  in  utterance,  roth  and  J.  C.  Rosenmuller,  Leipsig, 
which  caused  him  to  stutter  and  repeat  1806-7,  2  vols,  8vo.  A  volume  of  En- 
his  words.  Even  to  tell  a  plain  tale  in  gravings,  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the 
a  plain  manner,  the  usual  object  sought  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Joints,  was  published, 
in  the  chancery  courts,  was  beyond  his  London,  1794,  4 to,  and  again,  in  1808, 
power;  yet  he  maintained  a  very  high  the  drawings  of  which  were  made  by 
rank  at  the  bar.  Lord  Eldon  is  said  to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  a  volume,  to  illustrate  the 
have  observed  to  the  prince  regent,  on  Arteries,  in  the  same  manner,  bv  Sir  C. 
a  question  being  put  wno  was  considered  Bell,  in  1801,  8vo,  and  again,  in  1806 
at  that  time  the  greatest  lawyer,  *' a  and  1811.  Sir  Charles  Bell  also  published 
gentleman  who  can  neither  read,  write,  2  vols,  4to,  of  Illustrations  of  the  Brain 
walk,  nor  talk."  Walking,  from  a  distor-  and  Nerves,  in  1802  and  1803.  All  these 
tion  in  his  feet,  was  painful  to  him,  and  works  are  necessary  to  form  a  complete 
his  writing  was  all  but  illegible.  Some  set  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  a 
time  before  his  death,  w^hich  happened  work  of  liigh  excellence,  distinguished  by 
Feb.  6,  1836,  he  retired  from  the  bar,  its  accuracy  and  the  elegant  display  of 
having  realized  a  princely  fortune.  (Gent,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and  modems 
Mag.)  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  first 
o  BELL,  (John,)  a  celebrated  surgeon,  surgical  work  of  Mr.  Bell  was.  Discourses 
'^  anatomist,  and  jihysiologist,  bom  in  Edin-  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  Edin- 
burgh, May  12,  1763,  and  second  son  of  burgh,  1793-5,  8vo,  again  in  1800  and 
the  Rev.  William  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  the  1812.  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Episcopal  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  J.  C.  F.  Leune,  Leipsifr,  1798,  2  vols,  8vo. 
educated  at  the  High  School  of  his  native  In  1799,  a  pamphlet  was  published 
city,  and  early  manifested  a  great  disposi-  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jonathan 
tion  for  medical  science.  He  was  there-  Danplucker,  affecting  to  eulogize  Mr. 
fore  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Mr.  Alexander  Bell,  but  really  representing  him  as  unfit 
Wood,  and  attended  the  regular  courses  of  for  taking  the  lead  in  his  profession.  It 
lectures,  and  the  practice  of  the  celebrated  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unanswered,  but 
professors  Black,  Cullen,  and  Monro  Se-  henceforth  Mr.  Bell  s  System  of  Surgery, 
cundus.  In  August,  1786,  he  was  ad-  which  had  been  regarded  as  the  text-book 
mitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  of  the  students,  ceased  to  enjoy  either 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1790  he  popularity  or  authority, 
built  an  anatomical  theatre  in  Surgeon's-  In  1803,  Mr.  Bell  made  an  offer  to  the 
square,  and  commenced  lectures  on  ana-  government,  to  embody  a  corps  of  young 
tomy  and  surgery.  He  also  carried  on  men  to  be  instructed  in  military  surgery, 
courses  of  dissections,  and  began  to  form  to  aid  the  country  in  case  of  invasion, 
\\                               a  museum.     As  this  system   of  private  with  which  it  was  at  that  time  threatened. 

teaching  was  considered  an   innovation  The  offer  was  in  the  first  instance  ac- 

upon   tne   rights  and  privileges  of  the  cepted,  but  afterwards  declined.     Being, 

University,  he  was  warmly  opposed;  but  by  a  change  in  the  surgical  arrangements 

his  ardent  zeal  conquered  all  opposition,  at  the  Infirmary,  deprived  of  his  oppor- 

and  he  became  a  most  successful  teacher,  tunities  of  operating,  Mr.  Bell  abandoned 

He  was  distinguished  bv  his  eloquence  the  duties  of  teaching,  and  devoted  him- 
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self  to  private  practice  and  to  literary  1765.  He  also  was  preferred  to  the 
composition.  He  published,  The  Prin-  treasurership  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  a 
ciples  of  Surgery,  in  3  vols.  4to,  London,  dignity  endowed  with  estates  leased  for 
1801,  1808;  and  Letters  on  Professional  lives,  and  of  no  great  value,  unless  one 
Characters,  Edinburgh,  1810,  8vo.  In  or  more  of  them  should  drop,  and  com- 
1805  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  pensation  be  given  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Congalton,  a  retired  physician,  and  re-  term.  Dr.  Bell  was  unusually  fortunate 
mained  at  Edinburgh  until  1817,  when  in  such  contingencies,  and  he  nobly 
the  infirm  state  of  his  health  compelled  showed  his  fitness  for  the  abundance  thus 
him  to  quit  his  native  place  and  repair  to  unexpectedly  conferred  upon  him.  He 
Italy.  He  died  of  dropsy  at  Rome,  April  redeemed  the  land-tax  on  each  of  the 
15,  1820.  Five  years  .after  his  decease  three  vicarages  in  his  patronage  as  trea- 
his  widow  published.  Observations  on  surer,  freely  making  over  his  purchases 
Ital}',  from  notes  made  during  his  tour,  as  permanent  augmentations  to  those 
It  is  altogether  an  elegant  production,  and  benefices ;  and  he  rendered  himself  con- 
contains  many  excellent  remarks  upon  spicuous  through  life  for  acts  of  discern- 
the  various  specimens  of  sculpture,  pamt-  ing  liberality,  so  that  all  who  had  inter- 
ing,  &c.,  to  be  met  with  in  that  country,  course  with  nim,  still  speak  of  his  memory 
Amon^  the  notes  was  found  the  follow-  with  deep  veneration.  Such  acts,  bow- 
ing, wnich  shows  how  well  he  was  ac-  ever,  would  not  content  him.  In  1810, 
quainted  with  his  own  danger.  *'  I  have  accordingly,  he  transferred  15,200/.  three 
seen  much  of  the  disappointments  of  life,  per  cent,  consols  to  the  university  of 
I  shall  not  feel  them  long.  Sickness,  in  Cambridge,  as  a  foundation  for  eight  new 
an  awful  and  sudden  form ;  loss  of  blood,  scholarships,  to  be  bestowed  upon  sons 
in  which  I  lay  sinking  for  many  hours,  of  clergymen  in  circumstances  insufficient 
with  the  feeling  of  death  long  protracted,  for  the  expense  of  an  academical  educa- 
whcn  I  felt  how  painful  it  was  not  to  come  tion.     Dr.  Bell,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 

3uite  to  life,  yet  not  to  die,  (a  clamorous  held  several  parochial  benefices,  but  long 

ream  !)  tell  that  in  no  long  time  that  before  his  death  he  had  resigned  all  such 

must  happen,  which  was  lately  so  near."  preferment.     He  died  at  his  prebendal 

BELL,  (James,)  birth  unknown ;  died  house  in  Westminster,   in  1816,   being 

at  Jamaica,  1801.     A  celebrated  physi-  then  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.     His 

cian,  who  published  a  work  Oti  a  case  of  whole  course   was  an    honour    to    the 

"  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus,  terminating  church,  his  patrons,  and  himself,  proving, 

>in  Abortion  and  Death."  among  innumerable  instances  of  the  same 

-    BELL,  (James.)  a  geographical  writer,  kind,   that  opulence  is  no  where  more 

Dom  at  Jedbursh,  in  1769,  who  was  bred  likely  to  benefit  a  country  than  in  the 

a  weaver,  and  became  a  Glasgow  manu-  hands  of  a  conscientious  clergy, 
facturer.     Disliking  trade,  and  having  a        Dr.  Bell's    first    publication   was  his 

great  aptitude   for   literary   labour,    he  bachelor's  prize,  A  Dissertation  on  the 

turned  his  attention  to  classical  tuition.  Causes  which  principally  contribute  to 

He  published  A  System  of  Popular  and  render   a   Nation   populous,  1756,   4to. 

Scientific    Geography,    6   vols,    and    a  He  subseauently  published,  An  Inquiry 

Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales.     He  into  the  Missions  of  John  the  Baptist  and 

died  in  1833.     (Biog.  Treas.)  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  as  they  can  be  proved 

BELL,  (^ohn,)  an  intelligent  and  en-  from  the  Circumstances  of  their  Births, 

terprising  Lond(m  publisher,  born  1746,  and   their  Connexion  with   each   other, 

died  1831.     To  him  we  owe  a  neat,  but  1761,  8vo.      A  second   edition   of  this 

small,  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  in  109  Inquiry  appeared  in  1797,  and  to  it  were 

vols,  with  a  Shakspeare,  and  a  Britbh  then  prefixed,  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the 

Theatre,  of  the  same  size.  Authenticity   of  the   Narratives   of  the 

BELL,  (William,)   a  learned,  exem-  Births  of  John  and  Jesus,  contained  in 

plary,  and  liberal  divine  of  the  English  the  first  two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of 

church,  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.     In  1774  he 

Cambridge,  and  some  time  fellow  there,  published   A  Sermon,   preached  at  the 

He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1753,  Consecration  of  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 

being   eighth   wrangler.      In    1755,    he  Rochester,  4to.     In  1780,  appeared  his 

gained  one  of  the  senior  bachelor's  prizes:  Attempt  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the 

and  for  several  years  he  was  domestic  Authority,  Nature,  and   Design  of  the 

chaplain  to  the  princess  Amelia,  aunt  to  Institution  of  Christ,  commonly  called  the 

George  III.  Through  that  lady's  interest,  Lord's  Supper,  8vo.     In  the  next  year, 

he  obtained  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  in  this  piece  elicited  a  letter  to  liim  from 
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Dr.  Bagot,  eventually  bishop  of  St.  Asnpli,  BELLA,    (Jerome,)    a   Piednumteae 

entitled,  An  Inquiry  whether  any  Doc-  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

trine  relating  to  the  Nature  and  Efiects  who,    preferring     poetry    to     theolo^', 

of   the    Lord's  Supper   can    be   justly  wrote  some    pastoral    dramas.      (Biog. 

founded  on  the  Doctrine  of  our  Lord,  Univ.) 

recorded  in  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  the  BELLA,  (Stephen  della.  May  18th, 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  1787,  Dr.  Bell  1610— -July  22,  1664,)  called  Delia  Bella, 
pubhshed  a  curious  piece,  lefl  by  Peter  an  eminent  engraver,  son  of  a  sculptor 
Francis  le  Courayer,  the  courageous,  of  Florence,  and  bom  in  that  city.  Left 
learned,  and  intelligent  champion  of  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
English  ordinations  to  a  French  public,  and  a  half,  he  was  first  placed  with 
blindly  bent  upon  questioning  their  vali-  a  goldsmith,  where  he  employed  hi* 
dity.  This  interesting  remain  was  en-  leisure  time  in  copying  the  plates  of 
titled.  Declaration  de  mes  derniers  Sen-  Callot,  which  was  done  with  such  exactness 
timens  sur  les  differens  Dogmes  de  la  as  to  deceive  connoisseurs.  His  amia- 
Religion.  The  MS.  of  this  piece  was  bility  procured  him  many  friends,  amongst 
given  by  Le  Courayer  to  the  princess  whom  was  Canta  Gallina,  a  Florcntioe 
Amelia,  with  whom  Dr.  Bell  was  domes-  painter,  and  Vanni,  from  whom  he  re- 
peated at  Gunnersbury  house,  and  she  ceived  valuable  lessons.  He  attained  an 
left  it  to  him.  Such  a  piece,  bv  such  a  extraordinary  facility,  which  he  retained 
man,  was  too  interesting  to  be  left  in  a  all  his  life,  of  drawing  the  human  figure, 
foreign  language,  and,  accordingly,  soon  commencing  at  the  feet  and  finishing  at 
after  its  appearance,  a  translation  fol-  the  head.  Although  he  had  made  great 
lowed,  entitled,  A  Declaration  of  my  Last  progress  in  painting,'  his  natural  taste 
Sentiments  on  the  different  Doctrines  of  prompted  him  to  confine  his  talents 
Religion,  by  the  late  Pierre  Francois  le  wholly  to  engraving,  more  especially  to 
Courayer,  D.D.,  author  of  the  Disserta-  etching,  which  being  the  most  rapid,  was 
tion  on  the  Validity  of  English  Ordina-  a  style  equally  suited  to  his  activity  of 
tions,  and  translator  of  the  History  of  mind,  and  fecundity  of  genius.  Having 
the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Fra.  Paolo  attracted  general  notice,  especially  hy  his 
Sarpi,  and  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma-  small  figures,  he  was  welcomed  by  all 
tion,  by  John  Slcidan.  Tlie  translation  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  a 
was  anonymous,  but  it  was  ultimately  visit  made  to  France.  Cardinal  Riche- 
known  to  have  been  performed  by  the  lieu  engaged  him  to  engrave  the  cap- 
Rev.  John  Calder,  who  declared  it  to  turc  of  Arras,  and  the  other  conquests 
have  been  undertaken  without  any  con-  of  Louis  XIII.  After  the  death  oi  that 
cert  with  Dr.  Bell,  to  whose  claims  upon  minister,  Delia  Bella  executed  a  vast 
public  respect  he  gave  high,  but  well-  number  of  subjects  for  the  printsellers  of 
merited  testimony.  (Gent.  Ma£^.)  Paris.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Italians 
BELLA,  (Giano  della,)  a  Florentine  became  so  unpopular  in  the  war  of  the 
noble  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who,  re-  Fronde,  that  he  returned  to  his  native 
nouncing  the  privileges  of  birth,  joined  city,  where  the  grand  duke  received 
inferior  life  in  resistmg  the  aggressions  him  with  distinction,  granted  him  a 
of  superior.  Many  were  the  popular  pension,  and  engaged  him  to  teach 
complaints  of  insolence,  rapacity,  con-  arawing  to  his  son,  afterwards  Cosmo 
tempt  of  law,  and  armed  violence,  dis-  II.  A  native  modesty,  coupled  with 
played  by  persons  of  condition.  If  a  eminent  talents  and  high  genius,  noC 
gentleman  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  only  ensured  Della  Bella  the  countenance 
was  committed  to  prison  by  the  municipal  of  the  house  of  Medici,  but  also  the 
authorities,  the  gates  were  soon  broken,  patronage  of  the  principal  nobles  of 
and  he  was  borne  away  in  triumph  by  Florence ;  and  his  own  goodness  of  heart 
his  party.  Giano  della  Bella  organized  prompted  him  to  become  in  turn  the 
a  force  sufficient  to  protect  the  adminis-  liberal  friend  of  artists  less  gifted  or  less 
tration  of  justice,  and  to  substitute  order  forttmatc  than  himself.  His  last  long 
for  anarchy.  But  he  also  attempted  to  re-  and  painful  illness  was  aggravated  hy 
form  the  populace.  This  created  enemies;  insanity,  under  a  fit  of  which  he  died  in 
and  in  1294,  the  very  tribunal  which  he  his  native  city,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
had  formed  for  the  trial  and  punishment  years.  The  grand  duke,  to  honour  his 
of  delinquents,  summoned  him  to  appear  memory,  placed  his  portrait  in  the  g^allery 
before  it,  and  account  for  his  conducL  In  of  the  palace,  and  made  an  extensive 
dispust  he  left  the  place  and  died  in  exile,  collection  of  his  most  celebrated  works. 
{V'loQ.  Univ.)  Delia  Bella  may  be  regarded  as  a  model 
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for  small  subjects ;  his  touch  is  spirited  BELLAIRE,   (N.)  a  French  captain 

and  pictvirosque,  his  execution  admirable,  of  infantry,  who  served  in  the  Levant, 

and  no  artist  has  handled  the  point  with  and  gave  a  very  correct  account  of  the 

more  facility.   His  earlier  works  are  done  facts   that   he    had  witnessed,    entitled 

in  the  stj'le  of  Callot,  but  he  soon  adopted  Precis   des  Operations  g^ncrales  de  la 

one  of  his  owti.     He  designed  his  sub-  Division    Fran9aise   du   Levant,    Paris, 

jects,   whether  historical,  battle  pieces,  1805,  8vo.     (Biog.  des  Contemp.) 

sea  pieces,  landscapes,  huntings,  animals,  BELLAMY,    (George    Anne,    April 

or  ornaments,  for  he  was  equ^ly  success-  23,    1733 — 1788,)    an    actress,    natural 

ful  in  all,  with  infinite  taste,  and   his  daughterof  lord  Tyrawley,  by  a  daughter 

plates    produce    a   clear    and    brilliant  of  a  quaker  named  Seal,  who,  before  the 

effect.     We  cease  to  wonder  that  some  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  mar- 

of  his  works  are  slightly  executed,  when  ried   captain   Bellamy.      George   Anne 

we  find  that  they  are  no  less  than  four-  Bellamy,  the  first  name  being  given  her 

teen  hundred  in  number,  a  list  of  which  from  her  birth  taking  place  on  St.  George's 

is  prefixed  to  the  life  of  the  artist  by  day,  was  sent  to  Boulogne,  where  she 

Ch.    Ant.   Jombert,    1772,    8vo.      Mr.  remained  for  seven  years,  and  then  came 

Heinecken  also  gives   a  copious   cata-  to  England.     Being  renounced  by  her 

logue  of  them.     Mr.  Strutt,  alluding  to  father  for  keeping  up  a  correspondence 

the  useless  discussion   entered  into  by  and   intimacy    with    her    motner,    she 

some    writers    respecting    the    relative  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and 

meritsof  this  artist  and  Callot,  judiciously  appeared    in    1747    at    Covent-garden 

says,  tliat  he  sees  no  reason  to  compare  theatre  as  Monimia,  in  Otway's  Orphan, 

them   together,  especially  if  the  excel-  After  playing  successfully   m  London, 

lence  of  Delia  Bella  consists  in  the  free-  she  went  to  Dublin,  where  she  was  re- 

dom  of  his  point,  and  the  lightness  and  cognised  by  lord  T}Tawley*s  sister,  and 

elegance   of  his    figures ;    and   that   of  introduced  to  the  best  society.     Garrick 

Callot  in  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  for  a  time  refused  to  play  king  John 

of  his  designs,  the  arrangement  of  his  to  her  Constance,  on  the  ground  of  her 

groups,  and  the  firmness  of  his  outline,  youth ;   but  the  public   compelled  him 

Mr.  Ponce,  in  the  Biographic  Univer-  to  submit.     Her  nabits  being  dissolute 

selle,  instances,  as  of  pre-eminent  excel-  and  extravagant,  she  suffered  occasion- 

lence,  the  following  works  of  Delia  Bella,  ally  severe  distress,  and  once  contem- 

—  a  view  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  very  rare,  plated  suicide  by  drowning.     She  was  the 

before    the    cock    was    placed  on    the  ostensible  writer  of  an  Apology  for  the 

steeple  of  St  Germain,  I'Auxerrois ;  the  Life  of  George  Anne  Bellamy,  late  of 

prints  of  S.  Prosper  and  of  Parnassus ;  Covent-garden  Theatre,  written  by  her- 

those  of  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  self,  published  in  London  in  1785;  but 

of  the  Rock,  and  of  the  Medici  Vase,  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 

(Biog.  Univ.     Heinecken,  Diet,  des  Ar-  by   Alexander   Bicknell,   the    editor   of 

tistes.     Strutt's  Diet.     Bryan's  Diet.)  Carver's  Travels  in  Africa. 

BELLAGATTA,  (Angelo  Anthony,)  BELLAMY,  (Thomas,  1745—1800,) 

an   Italian  physician,  son  of  a  printer,  an   English  miscellaneous  writer,  born 

bom  at  Milan,  May  9,  1704.     He  was  at   Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  bred  a 

originally  destined  for  the  church ;  but  hosier.     After    being    engaged  in   that 

his  taste  led  him  to  medicine.      In  1733  business   for  twenty  years,  he  became 

he  was  chosen  physician  to  the  city  of  an  author,  and  produced  Sadaski,  a  novel ; 

Arona,  which  office  he  filled  during  nine  Lessons  from  Life ;  the  Friends,  a  musical 

years.     He  then  entered  the  church,  but  interlude ;   and   other  works.     He   was 

an  attack  of  apoplexy  prematurely  ter-  the  original  projector  of  the   Monthly 

minatedhis  life,  Feb.  2,  1742.     He  pub-  Mirror. 

lished,  Due  Littere  Filosofiche  scritte  ad  BELLAMY,  (Joseph,)  an  American 

un  Amico  intomo  alia  cattarale  Influenza  divine,  born  at  New  Cheshire  in  1719. 

seguita  in  quest'  Anno  universalmente  In  1750  he  published  a  work  entitled 

per  tutta  Europa,  Milan,  1730,  4to.     Le  True   Religion  delineated.     He  appears 

Disawenture   della  Med^cina,  Tratteni-  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  instruc- 

mento  Fisico,  Milan,  1733,  8vo.     Rag-  tion  of  young  men  for  the  pulpit.     He 

guaglio  deir  Operato  del  S.  Francesco  di  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1790.     His 

Paola  a  28  di  Marzo,  1735,  Milan,  1735,  works,  which  are  not  important,  appeared 

4to.   Trattenimento  Fisico  sopra  I'Ignea  in  a  collected  form  in  1811. 

apparenza  osservata  nella  Notte  16  Dec.  BELLAMY,    (Jacob,)   a    very  cclc- 

1737,  Milan,  1738,  4to.  brated  modern  Dutch  poet,  and  one  of 
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tlm^e  whose  names  shine  turth  with  :ill  and  &ellng;  unschuoled  by  fomiai 

the   greater  lustre   on    account    of  tlie  cepts,   but   <£uid.e4i  more  snrelj*  bj  die 

humbleness  of  their  origin,  was  bom  at  impulses    of  his   own    mind^   and    tke 

Vlisningen,  in  1757.     Hia  mother  being  instinct  of  his  taste.     The  vaBt  of  an 

left  a  widow,    in  very  narrow   circum-  earlier  acquaintance  with  claanc  modek 

stances,  when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  was  m.  some  respects  rather  an  adrantage 

was  obliged  to  apprentice  him  at  an  early  to  him,  as  it  prevented  hia  use  of  beathen 

age   to   a  baker.     For  the   duties   now  mythology  and  heathen  ideasy  which  gires 

expected  of  him,  he  soon  showed  himself  a  forced,  cold,  and  pedantic  air  to  so 

totally  unfit.     Of  thLs  Uie  real  cause  was  much  of  modem  poetiy.    He  had  studied 

happily  discerned  by  a  preacher  named  Cats,  Vondel,  and  other  native  pocta,  par^ 

Te  Water,  who  bestowed  on  him  not  only  ticulariy  Van  Haroi's  Geuzen,   but  be 

notice,  but  also  encouragement,  instruc-  did  not  borrow  firom  or  imitate  any  of 

tion,  and  advice.     At  length,  when  he  them.  With  the  exception  of  Van  Alplien, 

found  him  really  possessed  of  talents  and  he  was  the  first  who  ventured   to   di»- 

application,  he  exerted   himself  in   his  card  rhyme  firom  Dutch  poetry,  even  in 

behalf,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Van  his  lyrical  productions,  trusting  to  tbe 

Ritthetn  and  some  other  benevc^nt  in-  continuous  narmony  €i  rhythm,  and  to 

dividuals,   liberated    Bellamy   from   his  the  ft^cible  expression  of  his  language. 

servitude,  and  sent  him,  in  1782,  to  the  This    innovation   was   reprobated   as  a 

high  school  at  Utrecht.     A  new  scene,  dangerous  one  by  the  critics  of  that  day, 

or  rather  a  new  world,  now  opened  itself  who  considered  rhyme  a  wholesome  re- 

to  him,  and  politics  bad  awakened  a  tone  atraint   and  distinction,  that   prevented 

of  excitement  and  public  feeling  in  that  poetry  from  sinking  into  measived  prose, 

cify,  which  were  not  without  their  inflo-  divided  into  lines  more  perceptible  to 

ence   on   the    youthful   poet,   who   had  the  eye  than  the  ear.  Bellainy's  example, 

already  given  proofs  of  his  patriotic  sen-  indeed,   obtained  for  awhile  many  imi- 

timents  m  some  of  his  earber  attempts,  tators,  seduced  not  only  by  its  novelty, 

The  appearance  of  his  Vaderlandsche  Ge-  but  also  by  its  apparent  facility.     They 

s(angen  van  Zelandus,  in  1 7B5,  stamped  misht  have  seen  that  a  genuine  poetical 

bis  reputation  at  once.     Tliis  was  sue-  feeling  and  expression,   peculiany   da- 

ceedea  by  another  collection  of  Gezangen,  tinguish   the    productions   of   Bellaniy, 

or  lyric  composition?  and  8ong<<,  many  of  rendering  them  inimitable  by  minds  in- 

which   are  mastf^r-pieces  of  their  kmd,  ferior  to  his  own.     (Von  Rampea*.     De 

and  have  become  not  inorcly  popular,  but  Vries.) 

household  strainii,  familiar  io  every  one.        BELLANGE,  (James,)  a  French  on- 

Several  of  them  breathe  the  warmest,  but  graver,    bom    at  Chalons    about    1610. 

nt  the  same  time  the  purest  and  most  lie   studied    under   Claude    Henriot,   a 

delicate  passion,  not  for  a  poetical  ah-  painter  of  Nancy,  and  afterwards  went 

Htracticm  of  a  mistress,  but  lor  a  young  to  Paris,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Simon 

lady  nt  Vlissin^en,  in  circumstances  much  Vouet.     He  is  little  known  as  a  painter, 

superior  to  his  own.     His   ardent  pas-  but  as  an  engraver  we  have  many  of  his 

nUm  was  returned  by  the  object  of  it,  works.     Tliere  is  a  difference  of  opinion 

but  her  parents,  naturally  enough,  dis-  as  to   their   value,   but  the   prevailing 

countenanced    a  suitor    who  was   then  judgment  is  unfavourable.    (Strutt^s  and 

ahnost  as  obscure  as  he  was  poor.     They  Bryan's  Dictionaries.     Heinecken,  Diet, 

occordingly   selected    another,    a    more  des  Artistes.) 

suitable  match  for  their  daughter,  in  a        BELLANGE,  (Thierri,)   an  eminent 

worldly  point   of  view.     The  marriage,  French  painter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

huwcvcr,  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  tury,  bom  at  Nancy  about  1596.  He 
death  of  the  intended  briuegroom,  and    was  the  friend  of  Callot,  and  of  other 

Bellamy's  hopes  of  ultimate  success  re-  young  artists  who  shed  a  lustre  on  the 

vtvcd.  His  position  was  now  altered ;  peaceful  reign  of  Charles  111.  duke  of 
and  although  he  had  as  yet  no  adequate  Lorraine.  He  worked  under  Henriot, 
provision,  lie  was  looking  forward  to  a  distinguished  painter  of  Champagne, 
distinction  in  the  church.  lie  did  not  whom  the  duke  engaged  in  1596  to 
live  to  enter  upon  that  profession ;  for  embellish  his  palace  and  capital,  espe- 
notwithstanding  a  healthy,  and  even  cially  to  adoni  the  windows  of  the  prm- 
robust  constitution,  he  was  attacked  by  cipul  churches,  for  Henriot  excelled  in 
A  violent  cold,  whicli  carried  him  off,  iu  the  art  of  painting  on  glass.  Bellange, 
1 780,  at  the  ogc  of  twenty-eiglit.  Bol-  notwithstanding,  neither  followed  the 
Inniy,  like  Burns,  was  the  poet  of  nature    class  of  painting  nor  the  manner  of  his 
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master,  bat  ado|xlcd  a  Ajl&  oi  lum  ova.  or  space  ibrbi^  ^xectwasL  H0  proeeeiliMlt 
Having  retnnml  to  Fk^  hit  wjs  tnt-    ssrardaa^y,  to  Flanders*.  vb«7?  ofmi^iNM^ 

ployed  bj  Simoci  Voart  to  detaipi:  hs^  hnnj^ed  a&  ^mr  Ht  Rmae.  wvrv  iK/lfily 

scapes  and  oraamaitsw      He  v!i:i  af&(£r>  ami    ItfomiedlT  mamtamed    vithin    tlie 

wards  emplojed,  vith  of^nr  xctsts^   ca  cocDxcrTraixdmeT«fTiw%UbGQiiB^T«gioei. 

decorating    faiious    pa&be»    in    Pcrow  It  was  at  Gbest  that  be  recenred  pnest*s 
Being    ^ain    inTitra    to    LAmme    hr    crckrsyEnI369LfiinBJaiks«suii^eTintiBkDT 

Chailes    IH^    be  poxBied   ca   fretioo  a  so  &izwd  as  the  IbiiDdcr  of  a  pioosy  bat 

large  ball  demotbhed  in  171S.  aad  ex-  ascedc  party,  in  the  Romisb  cbnrcb.    In 

ecuted    otber    important    workjw      He  die  iSbiLoving  year.  BeOarmine  became 
died  at  Nancy  towards   tbe   miiiif?*  of    pmjSessac  of  theofegy  at  LooErain^  being 

the  seventeenth  cestory.     C^^-  Uofr.  the  fint  Jesuit  so  employed  in  that  illus- 

Supi^)  trsoa»  muTerssy.     Hb  duties  vere  ful- 

BELLANGER,  (J.  A.)  an  aznatenr  filled  in  a  manner  vorthy  of  the  reputation 

French   engraver,   who    etched   sererai  that  has  ever  accompanied  his  name,  and 

plates  after  his  own  designs,  with  moch  every   year  added  to  the   ejqpectadons 

taste  and  correctness.     He  also  executed  entertained  of  him  by  the  Romish  party, 

a  few  plates   after   Rafiaeile,   amongst  Even  Protestantswere  among  the  crowded 

which   are  the   Mirade  of  the  Loaves  congregations    that    listened    while    he 

and  Fishes,  and  die  School  of  Athens,  preached.     After  a  residence  of  seven 

His  eCcliingB  are  dated  from   1745  to  years  in  the  Low  Coontries,  he  retnmed 

1763.     (Hemecken.     SCmtt's    Diet,   of  to  Italy  ;  and  in  1577  he  delivered  con- 

n)  troveraal  lectures  at  Rome,  being  the 
ELLANTI,  (Ludns,)  an  Italian  first  of  his  order  so  employed  in  that 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  ci^itaL  He  showed,  as  usoal,  most  ad- 
wrote  in  defence  of  astrology,  bat  gives  vantageoosly  in  this  undertaking;  and 
amongst  serious  errors  much  good  in-  Sixtus  V.  entertained  so  high  an  opinion 
formation  upon  die  scrfar  and  lunar  mo-  of  him,  that  he  sent  him  with  a  legate 
tions,  the  dongations  of  Mercury,  and  into  France,  in  1569,  thinking  that  his 
the  like.  assistance  would  be  found  invaluable  in 

BELLARDI,  (Charles  Lewis,  1741 —  case  of  any  call  for  controversial  erudi- 

1828,)  a  physician  and  botanist  of  Turin,  tion.      After  about  six  months  he  re- 

who  published  several  botanical  works,  turned  to  Rome,  and  his  great  services 

and  left  several  in  MS.     His  position  in  were  requited  by  a  succession  of  prefer- 

the  UnivetaitT  of  Turin  enabled  him  to  meuts.     In  1599  he  was  honoured  oy  the 

give  a  new  mipulse  to  botany  and  to  dignity  of  cardinal;  a  compliment  very 

natural  history  m  generd ;  and  his  in-  rarely  so  well  bestowed,  but  which,  it  is 

structions  in  medicine  led  many  to  imitate  said,  he  accepted  with  extreme  reluctance. 

him  with  success.  Three   years  afterwards  he   was  made 

BELLARMINO,   (Robert,)    cardinal  archbishop  of  Capua,  but  he  resigned  that 

Bellarmine,  the  greatest  of  Romish  doc-  see  in  1605,  bemg  unable  to  fulfil   its 

trinal   controversudists,   whose   writings  duties  from  attendance  required  of  him 

rendered  the  same  service  to  the  pa{^  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  constant 

church  in  matters  of  opinion,  that  those  occupations  about  the  papal  court.     He 

of  Baronius  did  in  matters  of  history,  continued  immersed  in  tiiese  engagements 

This  eminent  divine  was  bom  at  Monte  until  the  early  part  of  1621,  when  de- 

Pulciano,  in  Tuscany,  October  4,  1542.  clining  health  suggested  a  pious  desire  of 

His  mother  was  Cjrnthia  Cervini,  sister  to  withdrawing  his  mind  wholly  from  this 

pope  Marcellus  II.     In  1560,  he  enrolled  world's  affairs,  before  death  summoned 

nimself  among  the  Jesuits,  then  straining  him  to   another.      He  therefore  sought 

every  nerve  to  paralyze  the  Reformation,  religious  retirement  in  a  house  of  his 

His  talents  were  immediately  seen  to  be  order.     He  did  not  live  a  year  there,  but 

of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  as  he  discovered  died   September  17,  1621,  having  pre- 

great  powers  for  pulpit  oratory,  he  re-  viously  charged  one  of  his  brethren  to 

ceived  a  license  to  preach  before  age  or  testify  publicly,  that  he  departed  in  the 

sacerdotal  ordination  regularly  qualified  full  persuasion  of  those  religious  opinions 

him  for  the  duty.     Immediately  did  he  which  he  had  so  strenuoudy  maintained 

establish  his  title  to  this  indulgence  at  throughout  a  laborious   and    illustrious 

Mondovi,  Florence,  and  Padua.  A  young  life. 

man,  with  powers  and  disposition  so  un-  Bellarmine  rapidly  became  almost  the 

common  for  benefiting  the  papal  cause,  only  niitjigonist  noticed  by  the  leading 

could  hardly  find  in  Italy  sufficient  call  protcstants,  nnd  ho  long  maintained  that 
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honourable  poiltion.  He  is,  indeed,  even  predestination;  and  he  utterly  abhorred 
M\f  the  |irincipal  authority  in  the  Romish  that  relaxed  morali^  which  faiii  would 
controversy.  His  own  church,  however,  justify  means  by  ends.  In  spite  also  of 
has  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with  his  incessant  occupation  in  controversy, 
him*  He  has  none  of  the  special  pleader's  he  was,  at  bottom,  a  man  of  amiable 
arts.  He  sought  indefatigably  for  every  temper,  and  often  said,  that  ''an  ounce 
allegation  brought  against  Uomish  pecu-  of  peace  was  better  than  a  pound  of 
liarities;  and  he  neither  conc(:alea  nor  victory."  Admirable,  however,  as  was 
garbled  any  thing  that  seemed  in  want  Bellarmine,  it  would  detract  from  the 
of  an  answer.  He  was  evidently  too  wise,  usefulness  of  biography  to  paint  him  as 
learned,  and  honest,  to  value  a  case  merely  faultless.  He  evidently  looked  upon  his 
specious ;  for  none  that  he  did  not  think  great  services  to  the  cause  of  Romanism 
a  solid  one,  would  he  deign  to  plead.  In  with  a  degree  of  pride  that  degenerated 
his  magnanimous  contempt,  however,  of  into  vanity.  This  weakness  appeared  in 
all  injustice  to  the  adverse  party,  he  his  posthumous  life  of  himself,  a  work 
naturally  displayed  many  of  its  more  im-  that  has  been  considered  as  one  obstacle 
pregnahlo  positions,  and  laid  bare  the  to  the  success  of  applications  made  by 
points  best  nttcd  for  attacks  upon  his  own.  his  own  order  to  have  him  canonized. 
Timid  or  violent  Romish  partisans  were  Another  obstacle  has  been  opposition 
alarmed  or  indignant  at  such  controver-  from  France,  excited  by  his  disparage- 
sial  integrity.  They  seem  even  to  have  nient  of  civil  authority.  As  a  saint,  how- 
spoken  of  it  as  casting  a  suspicion  over  ever,  the  Roman  populace  considered  him 
tfie  author's  own  convictions ;  and  in-  during  life ;  and  at  his  funeral,  it  was 
Judicious  protestants  would  not  fail  of  found  necessary  to  station  the  pope's 
representing  so  much  candour  as  a  proof,  Swiss  guards  around  the  bier,  to  keep  off 
that  it  could  only  have  originated  in  that  the  people,  who  eagerly  pressed  forward 
secret  leaning  to  their  own  opinions,  to  touch  and  kiss  the  body.  Every  thing 
which  must  naturally  result  from  an  accu-  that  had  been  used  by  him  was  carefully 
rate  acquaintance  with  them.  Hence,  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic,  serviceable 
probably,  this  great  man's  anxiety,  when  for  animating  devotion.  Nor  did  popular 
death  was  near,  to  provide  for  a  public  veneration  wait  until  the  termination  of 
announcement  of  his  departure  in  the  his  honourable  career.  When  he  left 
belief  that  owed  so  much  to  his  exertions.  Capua,  several  years  before,  the  inhabi- 
But  although  Bellarmine  gave  offence  by  tonts  of  that  city  were  deeply  moved, 
his  integrity  to  many  of  the  more  decided  Some  devoutly  kissed  his  robe  as  he  with- 
Romanisls,  in  some  things  he  proceeded  drew;  others  rubbed  their  rosaries  against 
far  enough  for  all  but  the  most  extra-  it ;  everybody  begged  his  blessing.  As 
vagant  of  their  body.  Ho  was  a  zeal-  Bellarniine  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
ous  advocate  for  papal  pretensions,  and  greatest  men  that  ever  bore  the  name  of 
attacking  James  i.  under  the  fictitious  cardinal,  and  a  strong  assertor  too  of 
name  of  Matthew  Tortusy  he  encouraged  papal  privileges,  though  not  quite  strong 
English  Romanists  in  refusing,  or  evading,  enough  for  a  few  of  their  advocates,  it  may 
the  oaths  imposed  by  law.  His  ultra-  seem  surprising  that  he  was  not  chosen 
montane  doctrines,  as  these  assertions  of  to  wear  the  tiara.  His  enrolment  among 
papal  power  are  tcnned,  brought  a  formal  the  Jesuits  is  considered  as  a  reason  why 
parliamentary  condemnation  in  France,  he  was  passed  over,  when  an  opportunity 
in  1010,  on  his  treatise  against  Barclay  ;  occurred  of  thus  raising  him  to  the  summit 
and  his  pernicious  interference  in  English  of  professional  dignity;  it  being  thought 
politics  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Bishop  that  foreign  powers  would  have  disap- 
Andrewes.  Yet,  even  in  his  opinions  upon  proved  of  a  pope  from  that  order,  and 
the  papacy,  lU>llannino  fell  short  of  the  that  if  such  an  individual  had  actually 
standard  set  up  by  some  of  its  partisans,  been  elected,  his  society  would  have 
He  would  not  build  its  authority  upon  a  established  itself  in  the  Vatican,  either 
direct  grant  from  Jesus  Christ,  although  permanently,or  during  a  very  long  period, 
he  admitted  an  indirect  one.  This  ad-  Bellarmine  himself  evidently  entertained 
mission,  however,  would  not  satisfy  expectations,  ifnot  hopes,  of  the  pontifical 
Sixtus  v.,  and,  accordingly,  that  pontiff  chair,  a  solemn  vow  of  his  being  extant, 
condemned  his  treatise,  De  Romano  Pon-  binding  him  to  disregard  the  interested 
tifice,  as  injurious  to  the  see  of  Rome,  claims  of  kindred,  in  case  of  his  elevation 
This  great  cardinal's  independent  spirit  to  it.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his 
was  also  above  any  servile  adherence  to  great  ser^'ices  to  the  Romish  cause,  he 
his  order.     He  did  not  agree  with  it  upon  really  was  not  very  popular  among  its 
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more  artful  friends.     Hence,  when  Sir  correction  of  them,  under  the  title  of  Re- 
Edwin  Sandys  was  in  Italy,  in  the  begin-  cognitio  Librorum  omnium  R.  B.  ab  ipso 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  could  edita.    This  tract,  with  six  others,  formed 
not  meet  with  a  copy  of  his  works  in  any  an  appendix  to  an  edition  of  the  cardinal's 
bookseller's  shop  there,  and,  accordingly,  Controversies,  published  at  Cologne,  in 
he  considered  them  prohibited.     Spain,  1615.     That  edition,   accordingly,   was 
too,  it  was  believed,  had  forbidden  their  extended  to  four  volmnes,  but  is  com- 
sale ;  the  leading  clergy  considering  their  monly  bound  in  two.    Its  title  is,  Roberti 
arrangementof  Protestant  opinions  highly  Bellarmini  e   Societate  Jesu,   S.  R.  £. 
favourable  for  the  study  of  them,  and  Cardinalis  Disputationes  de  Controversiis 
objections  to   Romanism   stated    better  Christianae  Fidei  adversus  hujus  temporis 
than  confirmations  of  it.     As  a  linguist,  Haereticos.    Another  edition  of  this  great 
Bellarmine's    qualifications    have    been  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1688,  and 
often    thought   defective,  doubts   being  upon  this  was  formed  another,  published 
thrown  upon  his  knowledge  of  Greek;  at  Prague,  in  1721.     Besides  this  prin- 
and  although  when  young  he  wrote  a  cipal  production  of  his  pen,  other  pub- 
Hebrew  Grammar,  it  has  been  reasonably  lished  works  of  Bellarmine  are,  a  Hebrew 
supposed  that  he  never  made  any  great  Grammar,  of  which   there  are  several 
progress  in  that  language.     Some  of  this  editions ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  ; 
^eat  man's  early  antagonists  made  other  a  Short  Account  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers ; 
miurious  reflections  upon  him  which  were  a  Treatise  upon  the  Vulgate,  explanatory 
still  more  palpably  mcapable  of  proof,  of  the  Sense  in  which  the  Council   of 
and  gave  thus  an  advantage  to  his  ad-  Trent  pronounced  it  Authentic  ;  a  Trea- 
mirers  that  was  judiciously  turned  to  tiseontheDuty  of  Bishops;  a  Catechism; 
account.     Others,  however,   who  lived  some  Ascetic  Pieces,  and  a  posthumous 
with,  or  near  him,  did  full  justice  to  his  Life  of  himself.  Of  these  productions,  the 
unusual  industry  and  stupenaous  reading,  most  popular  has  been  the  Catechism, 
deservedly  commending  those  great  abih-  but  it  contains  principles  so  unfavourable 
ties  which  first  reduced  into  a  manageable  to   temporal  power,    than  even   Maria 
and  polished  form  the  mass  of  contro-  Theresa,  with  all  her  affection  for  Romish 
versial  matter  that    before   defied  any  opinions,  suppressed  it  at  Vienna  in  1775. 
ordinary  powers  of  consideration.   Bellar-  It  has,  however,   been   translated  into 
mine's  private  life  was  quite  worthy  of  twelve  different  languages,  and  passed 
his  public  reputation ;  stained  by  no  im-  throu£;h  numerous  editions.  Bellarmine's 
purity,   dishonoured    by  no    breach  of  Ascetic   Pieces  have  also  been   highly 
veracity,  lowered  by  no  impatience.     In  esteemed  among  members  of  the  Romish 
person    he  was   not  commanding,    his  communion,  and  have  been  translated 
stature  being  below  the  ordinary  standard,  into  most   European    languages.      His 
and  his  countenance  was  far  from  striking  Autobiography  has  tended  rather  to  lower 
at  first  sight,  although  when  regarded  wim  him,  by  exhibiting  a  person  full  of  him- 
attention,  it  gave  sufficient  indication  of  self,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  all  his 
a  powerhd  intellect  and  a  gentle   dis-  good  qualities,  and  willing  to  claim  an 
position.  importance  for  things  on  no  other  intel- 
Bellarmine's  great  controversial  coUec-  liffible  account  than  his  own  connexion 
tion  was  first  published  at  Ingoldstadt,  in  with  them.     Of  this  great  man's  biogra- 
three  volumes,  folio,  the  first  of  which  phies  by  others,  the  earliest  appear  to  be 
appeared  in  1587,  and  the  last  in  1590.  those     of  Cervini,   Sienna,    1622,  8vo ; 
His  brother  Jesuit,  Valentia,  took  charge  Edward   Coffin,   an   English  Jesuit,  St. 
of   this  work    through   the  press,   and  Omer's,   1623;   Fuligatti,   Rome,   1624, 
allowed  some  alterations  in  it  which  the  4to;  Didacus  Ramirez,  a  Spanish  J  esuit, 
author  disapproved.    Bellarmine  himself,  who  died  in  1647.     (Bayle.  Biog.  Univ. 
accordingly,  revised  and  corrected  the  Launoii  Epistolae.) 
whole,   with  a  view  to  a  new  edition,  BELL  ART,  (Nicholas  Francis,  1761 
which  was   printed  at   Venice.      This,  — 1826,)     a  celebrated  Parisian    advo- 
having  the  advantage  of  such  a  prepara-  cate,  whose  eminence  was  first  established 
tion,  ought  naturaUy  to  possess  superior  in  1792,  as  counsel  for  individuals  brought 
claims  to  confidence ;  but  it  was  care-  by    revolutionary    passions    before    the 
lessly  printed,  and  thus  really  rendered  sanguinary   tribunals  of  that   unhappy 
less  valuable  than  its  predecessor.    The  time.    As  a  pleader,  he  was  remarkable 
learned  author,  to  remedy  the  various  for  the  vehemence  rather  than  the  force 
inaccuracies  abroad  under  his  name,  pub-  of  his  reasoning ;   he  appealed  to  the 
lished,  at  Rome,   in   1607,    a  general  paanons  rather  than  to  the  understanding; 
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but  he  generally  captivated  his  bearera.  use  he  compiled  Cours  de  Math^matiques, 

Napoleon  he  termed,  on  his  first  downfal,  Paris,  1813.    (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

**  tlie  greatest  oppressor  that  had  ever  BELLAVIA,  (Mark  Anthony,)  a  Sicil- 

curscd  Uio  human  race."     By  Lewis  he  ian  artist,  who  painted  in  Rome,  and  is 

was  rewarded  with  letters  of  nobility  and  conjectured  to  have  been  a  scholar  of 

with   office.      On  the  return  of  Bona-  Cortona.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  ii.  301.) 

parte,  in  March  181  A,  he  fled,  and  his  BELLAVITA,  (Angelo,)  a  Cremonese 

property  was  declared  forfeited   to   the  painter,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1420. 

crown  ;  but  the  second  restoration  proved  (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt  iv.  100.) 

even  more  favourable  to  him  than  the  BELLAY.    See  Belat. 

first.     Mis  works,  in  6  vols,  8vo,  con-  BELLAY,     (William    du,)    lord    of 

tain  little  to  interest  an  English  reader.  Langey,  under  which  name  he  is  also 

(Uiog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  known,  eldest  son  of  Lewis  du  Bellay, 

BRLLATl,    (Anthony    Francis,)    an  and  Margaret  de  la  Tour  Landri,  bom, 

Italian  Jesuit,  fuuious  as  a  preacher,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Glatigny,    near    Mont- 

At  Ferrara  in  1665.     He  took  the  vows  mirail,  about  the  year  1491,  and  died 

in  1690,  and  immediately  gave  his  prin-  on  the  9th  of  January,  1543.     He  was 

eipal  attention  to  the  pulpit.    He  attracted  an  excellent  general,  an  able  negotiator, 

large  congregations  through  most  parts  and  remarkable  for  obtaining  information 

of    Italy,    but  a  defective   constitution  by  means  of  spies,  whom  ne  paid  most 

obliged  him  to  discontinue  these  exer-  liberally.   By  his  influence,  it  is  thought, 

tions  at  an  early  age,  and  he  spent  his  some   of  the    French  universities  gave 

latter  years  as  rector  of  the  college  at  judgment  in   favour  of  Henry  VlII.'s 

Piacensa.     Thence  he  accompanied,  in  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.    Few 

1714,  IClisabeth  Famese,  wife  to  Philip  V.  things  undoubtedly  were  more  likely  to 

of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  that  cement  on  alliance  between  Francis  and 

country.     He  died  in  1742.     Several  of  Henry   against  Charles  V.     This  great 

his  works  appeared  between  the  years  political   object  caused  him  to  be  sent 

1705  and  1731,  which  were  collected  after  upon   several  embassies  into  Germany, 

hisdoathinonevolume,4to.  Venice,  1742.  England,  and  Italy;  for  which  services 

A  second,  containing  pieces  hitherto  un-  he  received  the  knighthood  of  St.  Michael, 

published,  was  to  follow,  but  it  did  not  wasmade  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 

appear.     A  complete  collection  of  his  of  Italy,  and  viceroy  of  Piedmont,  where 

works,  which  are  all  relieious  and  moral,  he  took  several  towns  from  the  imperi- 

wos,  however,  published  at  Ferrara,  in  alists.    At  the   end  of  the  year  1542, 

four  volumes,  between  1744  and  1748,  in  having  some   important  intelligence  to 

the  fourth  volume  of  which  is  a  life  of  conmiunicate  to  ttie  king,  he  set  out  from 

the  author.     He  was  one  of  the  best  wri-  Turin,  though  ill  at  the  time,  and,  be- 

ters  in  his  way  that  Italy  produced  in  the  coming  worse  on  the  road,  he  died  at  St. 

last  century.     (Biog.  Univ.)  Saphorin  (Symphorien),  on  the   9th  of 

BELLA  n,   (John,  1745 — 1808,)    an  January  following,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Italian  painter,  who   might  have   been  cathedral  of  Mans,  where  a  noble  monu- 
eminent,  if  he  had  not  turned  his  atten-  ment,  with  a  short  and  elegant  inscrip- 
tion to  mining,  which,  however,  did  not  tion,  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
enrich  him.     (Tipaldo,  iii.  472.)  Du  Bellay  was  not  only  emment  as  a 

BELL.\TOK,  (Presbyter,)  whom  Tri-  general  and  a  statesman;  he  was  also  a 

themius  and  Lambeccius  refer  to  the  ninth  scholar,  but  no  courtier,  though  always 

century,  whilst  Cassiodorus,   who   lived  at  court,  his  manners  being  plain  to  the 

about  A.D.  562,  calls  him  "his  friend."  very   edge   of  rudeness.     His  principal 

Of  all  his  works,  which  were  chiefly  com-  works  are,  a  Latin  history  of  his  own 

mentaries  upon  Scripture,  none  are  known  times,  in  eight  books,  of  which  only,  a 

to  be  extant ;  but  Huet  attributes  to  him  few  fragments  remain,  besides  three  or 

the  versions  of  some  of  Origen's  minor  four  books  which  his  brother  Martin  has 

pieces.     (Cave.  Hist.  Lit.     Fabric.  Bibl.  inserted  into  another  of  his  works,  en- 

Lat.)  titled  his  Memoirs ;  and,  lastly,  the  Epi- 

BELLAVEINE,  (J.N.  1770—1826,)  tome  of  the  Antiquities  of  Gaul,  printed 
of  Verdun,  a  general  in  the  French  army,  with  some  other  small  pieces  in  1556. 
who  rose  from  the  ranks,  but  was  an  Du  Verdier  also  ascribes  to  him  a  book 
officer's  son.  Being  obliged  to  retire  on  military  discipline,  but  that  is  an 
from  active  service  by  the  loss  of  h  leg  in  error,  however  it  may  have  been  de- 
battle  in  1 797,  he  became  eventually  an  fended  by  some  of  his  biographers.  The 
inspector  of  military  schools.     For  their  author  of  that  book  is  Raimond  of  Pavia, 
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a  Gascon  gentleman,  and  a  gend'arme  in  Badreus  in  persuading:  Francis  to  found 

the   company   of  the   sieur   de   Negne-  the  royal  college.     Rabelais  was  a  mem- 

pellisse  in  1528,  who,  perhaps, might  have  her  of  his   establishment;  some  say  as 

served  underDuBellay  in  his  Italian  wars,  physician,  but  others  as  a  dependent  of 

BELLA Y,   (John   du,    1492 — 1560,)  humbler  grade.     He  has  left  some  works 

younger  brother  of  the  preceding.     He  in  prose  and  in  verse,  such  as,  Harangues, 

soon  acquired  the  favour  of  Francis  I.,  Apologie  pour  Francois  I.,  Letters,  partly 

by  whom  he  was  appointed,  first,  to  the  remaining  in  MS.,  partly  published  in  Le 

see  of  Bayonne,  ana  subsequently  to  that  Grand's  Histoire  du  Divorce  de  Henri 

of  Paris.     In  1527,  he  was  sent  as  ambas-  VIII.,  with  some  elegies,  epigrams,  and 

sador  to  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  odes,   collected  by   Robert   Etienne,   in 

and  again  in  1533.   His  diplomatic  duties  1579,  8vo.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
on  these  occasions  were  often  very  far        BELLA Y,  (Martin  du,)  brother  of  the 

from  such   as  a  zealous  prelate  of  the  two  preceding,  like  them,  too,  with  talents 

Romish    church   would  willingly   have  for  war,  an  able  negotiator,  and  a  patron 

chosen.     But  John  du  Bellay  even  aided  of  letters,  died  in    1559,   at  Glatigny. 

his  brother  William  in  holding  out  ex-  He  was  lieutenant-general  of  Normandy, 

pectations  to  the  German  protestants  of  and  pnnce  of  Yvetot  by  his  marriage 

some  religious  movement,  like  their  own,  with    Elizabeth   Chenu,    to   whom   that 

in  France.     He  might,  unquestionably,  principality  belonged.     By  him  we  have 

have  been  sincere  in  an  expectation  of  the  JVienlbires  Historiques  from  1515  to 

this  kind.     Of  his  private  wishes  in  its  1547,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  fifth, 

favour,  a  secret  marriage  with  Madame  sixth,  and  seventh,  are  derived  from  the 

de  Ch&tillon,  of  which   Brantome  gives  materials  left    by   William   du    Bellay. 

a  curious  account,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  These  curious  memoirs  were  published 

an  evidence.     In  1534  he  was  sent  to  by  Ren6  du  Bellay,  baron  de  la  Lande, 

Rome,  to  dissuade  Clement  VII.   from  son-in-law  of  William  du  Bellay.     The 

treating  Henry  of  England  with  indis-  best  edition  of  them  is  by  the  abb6  Lam- 

creet  precipitancy.     That  monarch  had  bert,  Paris,  1 753,  7  vols,  1 2mo,  together 

pledged  himself  to  delay,  if  time  were  with  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Fleuranges, 

allowed  to  make  his  defence  by  proxy,  and   the   Journal   of  Louisa  of  Savoy, 

The  pope  was  won  over  by  Du  Bellay  to  with  notes,  and  documents,  pour  servir 

this  reasonable  indulgence,  but  Henry's  k  I'histoire  du  r^gne  de  Fran9ois  I.  (Biog. 

acceptance   of  the  arrangement  having  Univ.) 

accidentally  failed  of  arriving  on  the  day        BELLAY,  (Ren6  du,)  who  died  bishop 

when   it  was    expected,    Clement    was  of  Mans,  in   1546,  the  fourth  of  these 

driven  by  the  emperor's  agents  into  the  illustrious  brothers,  distinguished  as  a 

folly  of  that  rupture  which  proved  final,  scholar  by  his  love  of  physical  science, 

and  relieved  England  from  her  long  de-  and  as  a  man,  by  his  active  benevolence, 

pendence  upon  Rome.  (Biog.  Univ.) 

In  1535  Du  Bellay  was  promoted  to        BELLAY,  (Eustace  du,)  nephew  of  the 

the  dignity  of  cardinal,  by  pope  Paul  III. ;  preceding,  successor  to  his  uncle,  John, 

and  when,  in  1536,  Francis  went  to  at-  in  the  see  of  Paris.   He  proved  an  excel- 

tack  Charles  V.,  who  had  landed  a  large  lent  prelate,   and  maintained  episcopal 

army  in  Provence,  he  appointed  the  car-  rights,  at  Trent,  against  some  who  sought 

dinal  lieutenant-general,  for  the  protec-  authority  from  the  council  there  to  lower 

tion  of  Picardy  and  Champagne.     For  his  them.    He  thought  them  to  have  suffered 

various  services  Francis  appointed  him  greatly  from  the  encroachments  of  the 

bishop  of  Limoges  in  1541,  archbishop  regulars,  and  viewing  the  new  order  of 

uf  Bourdeaux  in  1 544,  bishop  of  Mans  in  Jesuits  with  even  greater  jealousy  than 

1546.     But  after  the  king's  death,  which  any  of  the   older  monastic   bodies,    he 

took  place  in  the  following  year,   car-  opposed  its  introduction  into  France.    He 

dinal  Du  Bellay  became  the  victim  of  died  in  1565,  at  Bellay,  in  Anjou.   (Biog. 

court    intrigue,   and    retired  to  Rome.  Univ.     Le  Courayer's  Concile  de  Trente, 

There  he  died,  after  having  built  a  mag-  ii.  354.) 

nificent  palace.     He  had  resigned   the        BELLAY,  (Joachim  du,)  of  the  same 

sees  of  Paris  and   Bourdeaux,  but  was  noble  family,  bom  in  1524  at  Lir6,  in 

bishop  of  Ostia,  and  dean  of  the  college  Anjou.     Tne  care  of  his  education  fell 

of  cardinals.  upon  an  elder  brother,  who  neglected  it. 

Cardinal  du  Bellay  was  a  man  of  supe-  and  he  had  scarely  reached  adult  age, 

nor  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  knowledge,  when  it  became  his  own  turn  to  under- 

Ilis  love  of  learning  induced  him  to  join  take  the  guardianship  of  a  nephew.  Tliis 
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MM'    tfl<    UmMUUt.    wtti.   otDcr 

iln«t»'    fjf  ttrc-  Tcan^     cflntznuancf..    Ti«  ofiiK  of  iiiipirin   af-Ag 

iK^ruii^  iniK'nid^wii.  tK'Tfliid  tbe  Greek.,  iae  Gobdmfc  in  tiie 

XoitT^  aiii'  Jreiieii  jwefa..  and  produced  ti>wiueLivifaF.cB&Bdiiil73a.i 

Mmf?-   gaiii|<wiiliiiu>    of  h»   otm.   wbicti  fart  witL  Ike  innt  &■:  he 

wwgUKcl  tihij  MLiiw  ti'  Fniteif^  X.  Hcnrr  tx<  painmig.  Ik  din  iiat  ful  tr 

ll..  md  MsipDet  of  fvarsm:.  nmr  jmcuu»  of  imezit 

lisnir  iirvttcd  tc*  HonK.  ib  1541^.  irr  liit-  CooKoatiaD  f£  list  fioKTidik^ 

iw   connii..   cardina]   Jite    ds    2ielisy.  in  iaut  cfanvdi  of  &.  Hftonrir  in 

^uftciinirpfHKfdthrM'pieaMiityeBrFiE  the  TTiyeE  damiweied  iwr  \m  Igmae,  ^ir 

wufnety  of  iiist  prebttc:.  wiib,  IiLe-  inm.  ^itk  tun   be-  pwimril  on  ~ 

fond  if  literstiDf  and  poetry,  and  who,  tfat  Acaderor :  and  a  Cfaott. 

after  ifaat  itmt:.  entrasted  inm  witb  the  adorn  one  of  tiie  balk  t£  ^le 

man^renieiil  of  fai»  afiain.  whteb  obliged  oflH^oc:  rnif'  ■*  npmnf  nf  bfTrjafimrr. 

hin>  to  rettxm  to  TrBncf:.     Tbenr  aomf  max  be  cited  Yob  timcinpB  of  'mt  iiULm 

iliiiatiirf;d  p^^b-  rtynrUBd  to  -fiie  BardhiHl  oT  HaffbpTb>  in  ^le  Tatican.  -die  fiili  JBij 

itutt  Juacbmi  tutd  sjHiken  III  of  him  :  ther  and  poritr  of  ^le  ondine  of  n^nr^  wn 

rveii  fumid  iauh  witb  bb  candnct  and  bi|>b)T  esteemed  br  artistE.  As  a  j—'''***^, 

bif  writtD|pi> ;  and  some  went  eo'  iv  mt  ti>  BeUe  ir  described  as  Ifiamed  in  cxmB^ 

accmt'binj  ofwant  uf  reiJ|dioiL  Tbevexit-  sition,  but  ^niHIEpwwt  rn  <»T^iii*y^nB      g^ 

tkn  iUst  be  ieb  at  tbew  fttbe  accosatianf  left  a  son.  wbo  waK  bis  pi^nL  and  vba 

broti^jt  on  bit  uld  cumplainL     Xustace  succeeded  to  hk  pbuse  of  impeoor  «f  dK 

da    D^^li^i   biidiop    of   Fam.    affected  Gubelin&.     •'Biog.  Umr.) 

at  bit  micfiiitiinet,  procured  bim  a  ca-  B£XL£AU.  (fiend.)  bon  152S,  £ed 

WfDTj  hi  bif  cbitn^  -vrbicb,  boverer.  be  1577,  one  of  tbe  seren  poets  bosKaiimUT 

did  ncA  frfijoy  loofu  fur  an  apoplectic  fit  known  as  2o  Plaadt  JFiaa^jaisc  BoBsard 

esrn4*d  bim  olToD  tber  illi  of  itme,  114i9,  called  bim  tbe  painter  of  nature.    Among 

at  t}Hr  aj^e  of  tbirty'l&Te*     In  tbe  sereral  otber  works,  be  pobBsbed  trandatjons  in 

<7iit«pkf  w}iicb  were  made  on  bim  be  Tcrwt  of  EnrleBiBstes,  tbe  Canticles,  tbe 

wai  ktjrUrd,  "  PattT  c^egaotianmL,  pster  Odee  cf  Anacrecm,  and  tbe  Pbenooicna 

f/rnniuirj  lenorum/'     His  French  poems  of  Axatos.  Tbe  last  edition  of  bis  poetical 

im<f  published  at  Puis  in  \b€\,  4to;  woHlb  appeared  at  Rouen   in   1604,    2 

Slid   151^,  12mo;    and  were  nracb  es-  Tok,  ]2mo;   bat  that  of  Psris,   1578,  b 

teemed  at  tbe  time.     Hit  Latin  poems  most  esteemed.     BeUeao's  most  curious 

wfTf  r/ublinhed  at  Paris  in  1569.  production  is  a  buriesque  noem,  without 

HKLLE.     Ttie  name  of  two  French  date,  entitled,  Dictamen  Metrificum  de 

artUts,  BeDo  Huguenotico,  which  has  been  often 

1 .  /ilexis  Simon,  a  portrait  painter,  reprinted  in  collections.     (Biog.  UniT.) 

m\\n  \vtkrmA  the  art  from  Francis  de  Troy.  BELLEBUONI,  (Matthew,)  an  Italian 

Hh  |irnHiM«d  In  Parii,  and  was  a  member  author  of  Ihe  fourteenth  century,  who 

of  th<!  Moysl  Anidi'nty  of  Painting  in  that  translated  from  the  Latin  the  history  of 

I'lty.     Il<«  («xcc:ut<'(l,  for  hiv  amusement,  the  Trojan  war,  by  Guido  delle  Colonnel 

Moiiin  )ilfitt«ii  ill  ttM*/.Kotintf).     lieinccken  (Biog.  Univ.) 

^Ivt'M  thi«  flit(i««  of  hiN  hirth  and  death,  BELLECOUR.      The  name   of  two 

1071  iiiid  17.'H.     Hill  wift*,   Maria  I i or-  French  actors. 

tliiiiit'lM,    WHN  nUo  holh  A  painter   and  1.  Gt//^s  Colsortf  called  Bellicour,  on- 

iMi^ravft'.  (lli<ltMM*kiMi,  Dirt.  d(*H Artistes,  ginally  intended  for  a  painter,  but  he 

llio|j,  Univ.)  took  to  the  stage,  and  made  his  first  ap- 

U.  i'ltm$ut  t,fu>i»  Mnria  AnnOf  (Nov.  pearanco  December  31,  1750.  He  ex- 
Mi,  17'J'J  Hupt.  till,  INOM,)  thti  Honof  tho  cellod  in  personating  dissipated  men  of 
pi'tHititliiig,  iiiiil  nil  hlHtoricttl  pithitcr.  fashion,  tie  died  on  the  19th  of  Nov. 
AlW<i  thu  iIkiiIIi  ut  liiN  (^ilhi^r,  whii'h  hnp-  1778,   not  1786.     In  1761   he  wrote  a 

in  iiimI  whiUt  hu  wiiii)'umi|{,  hti  Wttsplacinl  coinedv   in   prose,  in  one  act,  entitled, 

)V  liiM  uiuthiM'  iiiulor  \\w  direction  of  Lo  Los    buusses   Apparcnces,   not  printed. 

MoyiiM,  liiitl  ttl  t»t!iity  threw  y«Jttrs  of  ugt»  (Hiog.  Univ.) 

WMN   «(Mit,  by   \\\\\\  \\\  \\i\\y  to  (U)inplettf  2.  L$  Hoi  BeaMmenard,   the   wife   of 

bi«  Htudii'tt.     Ilu  i'i)luvut)d  to  France  in  the  priH^eding,  who  filled,  during  nearly 

I7«'it^  k^\\\\  \\\\\  yt'Hi'n  Ht^crwuriU  wait  made  thirty  years,  the  parts  of  waiting-maidb 

W   uuiuU^-    (if    \\\\\   .\i'udt)my  ;    having  with  admirable  talent.     In  1791  she  re- 

^v\\   \\\m\\\^^W\\  «i\u>v  vaniv  «>lv   osAUtaut-  tir^l  tVinu  the  stage,  but  poverty  drove 
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her  to  return.     She  died  at  an  advanced  Michael  and  other  orders  in  1595  ;  and 

age,  in  August  1799.  (Biog.  Univ.  Biog.  Lewis  XIII.,  in  1620,  raised  liim  to  the 

des  Contemp.)  rank   of  duke   and  peer.     He   died   in 

BELLEE,  (Theodore,  d.  1 600,)  a  physi-  1646. 
cian  of  Magusa,  who  wrote  a  Latin  com-        BELLEGARDE,    (Octavius,)   son  of 

mentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Cesar,  governor  of  Saintonge,  and  cousin 

(Biog.  Univ.)  of  the  above,  born  in  1587,  and  educated 

BELLEFONT,  (Bernardine  Gigault,  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Auxerre. 
Marquis  de,  1635 — 1699,)  a  French  Bishop  of  Conserans  in  1614,  and  arch- 
marshal,  who  headed  the  expedition  into  bishop  of  Sens  in  1640.  After  a  useful 
Holland  in  1675,  and  that  into  Catalonia  life,  he  died  in  1646.  He  is  supposed 
in  1684.  He  had  previously  been  am-  to  have  written  the  book  entitled,  Au- 
bassador  at  Madrid  and  London.  (Biog.  gustinus  doceiis  Catholicos  et  vincens 
Univ.)  Pelagianos,   addressed  to  the  clergy  of 

BELLEFOREST,  (Francis  de,)  bom  his  diocese, 
at  Sarzan,  in  Comminges,  in  1530,  and  BELLEGARDE,  (John  Baptist  Mor- 
died  at  Paris  in  1583.  Although  patro-  van  de,)  known  as  the  abb6  de  Bellegarde, 
nizedin  early  life  by  the  queen  of  Navarre,  born  in  1648,  and  died  in  1734.  He  was 
sister  to  Francis  I.,  and  brought  up  to  the  a  voluminous  translator  and  compiler,  but 
bar,  these  advantages  were  all  thrown  his  works  are  little  known  in  England, 
away.  He  spent  his  time  for  several  years  BELLEGARDE,  (Gabriel  du  Pac 
in  rhyming  to  get  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  de,)  and  not,  as  he  has  been  sometimes 
At  length  he  was  induced,  by  the  rising  called,  du  Pare,  bom  on  the  17th  October, 
taste  for  historical  studies,  to  write  the  1 71 7.  From  infancy  he  was  remarkably 
History  of  the  Nine  Kings  of  France  studious  and  pious.  During  two  years 
who  bore  the  Name  of  Charles.  This  he  held  a  canonry  of  Lyons  ;  but  bavin? 
work  procured  him  the  office  of  historio-  identified  himself  with  the  Port  Royd 
grapher  of  France;  and,  as  such,  he  at-  party,  he  retired  in  1751  to  the  seminary 
tempted  the  general  history  of  that  of  Rhynswik,  near  Utrecht.  There  he 
country,  but  his  failure  was  so  complete  put  together  the  Memoirs  on  the  history 
as  to  lose  him  that  otHce.  His  works  are  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  in  the  Nether- 
very  numerous.  lands.     He   subsequently   published,   1. 

BELLEGARDE,    (Roger    de    Saint  A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the 

Lary  de,)  seigneur  de  Bellegarde,  of  an  Church  of  Utrecht.     2.  The  Liie  of  Van 

ancient  family,  known  since  the  Hfteenth  Espen,  with  a  Collection  of  his  Works, 

century.    He  seems  to  have  been  destined  3.  An  edition  of  the  Works  of  Arnauld, 

for  the   church,   but  he    preferred  the  an  immense  work,  which  took  four  years 

army.     Forming  an  intimacy  with  one  in  printing,  and  appeared  at  last  at  Lau- 

of  the  Italians  who  accompanied  Catha-  sanne  in  1782,  in  45  vols,  4to,  with  a 

rine  de*  Medici  into  France,  he  rose  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  suitable   illus- 

surprising  rapidity.     He  really  rendered,  trations.     He  meditated  a  similar  work 

however,  very  considerable  services.  For  on  Nicole.     Death   put  an   end   to   his 

these   he   was  rewarded  with   the   dig-  useful  and  learned  labours  in  1 789. 
nity   of  field-marshal,   by   royal  letters       BELLEGARDE,  (Anthony duBoisde, 

patent,    September  6,    1574,  received  a  1740 — 1825,)  an  officer  in  the  French 

pension  of  thirty  thousand  livres,  besides  army  before  the  revolution,  but  degraded 

the  marquisate  of  Saluces,  with  other  ho-  and  exiled  for  his  vices.     He  then  en- 

nours  and  distinctions,  which   obtained  tered  the  Pmssian  service,   but  hastily 

him  the  nick-name  of  Torrent  de  la  Fa-  lefl  it.     Being  just  the  man  for  a  revolu- 

vcur.     So  much  favour  excited  envy,  and  tion,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  National 

his  credit  being  undermined  with  Henry  Assembly,  and  was   active   against   the 

III.,  he  received  latterly  none  but  dis-  unfortunate  king.     This  prominence  ob- 

tant  and  trifling  commissions.     He  died  tained  for  him  various  employments  of 

by   poison  in    1579.     He   must  not   be  note    while    the    republic    lasted,    but 

confounded  with  one  of  his  descendants  Bonaparte  would  only  appoint  him  to  a 

of  the  same  name,  who  had  the  good  subordinate  office.     On  the   restoration, 

fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  of  three  sue-  he  was  classed  among  the  regicides,  and 

cessive   kings  ;    Henry  III.   made  him  he  died  in  exile.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
master  of  the  guard  robe,  first  groom  of        The   Count  Henry  de,  (1758 — IS.'il,) 

his  chamber,  and  master  of  the  horse ;  a   native   of  Chamberi,   and    descended 

Henry  IV.  gave  him  the  government  of  from  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  houses  ot 

Ikirgimdv,  and  made  him  knight  of  St.  Savoy,  entered  the  military  service,  which 
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had  been  that  of  his  (alher  2nd  iincl«a^  showed  adminble  eonduct  00  this 
G>nceiTiDg  that  there  was  little  prospect  don,  n  sDowed  by  all  writers  of  the 
of  advantage  in  his  native  c/Aintrr,  he  period.  As  goremor  of  Pkt>Teiice  and 
offered  his  sword  to  the  Anstrians,  as  his  DanfJunj,  he  defended  diose  proYinces 
father  had  offered  it  to  the  Saxons,  and  against  the  Sardinians  and  Austrians. 
from  1793  to  1S15  he  was  in  constant  In  1743  he  was  created  a  duke;  in  1757 
activity.  He  was  present  in  most  of  the  he  became  ministeT  of  war,  and  his  ad- 
great  battles  of  Austria  against  France,  ministratioo  was  a  benefit  to  France. 
But  his  military  talents  were  scarcely  (Biog.  Unir.) 

equal   to  his  civil ;  though  created  (in  BELLEISLE,  (Lewis  Charies  Armand 

1806)  a  field  marshal,  he  was  not  placed  Foaquet,  count  o^  1693 — 1746,)  brother 

at  the  head  of  an  army  when  great  in-  of  the  preceding,  lieutenant-general   in 

terests  were  at  stake ;  and  he  was  gene-  the   French  armies ;    served   onder  the 

rally  entrusted  with  the  government  of  marshal  in  many  of  the  great   military 

some  province*  such  as  Lombardy,  Venice,  operations  of  the  period.     He  fell  at  the 

or  Gallicia,  for  which  he  was  supposed  foot  ofthe  Col  deTAssiette,  near  Exiles  and 

to  be  better  qualified.  If  the  French  are  to  F^nestrelles,  while  attempting  to  force  a 

be  credited,  ms  character  was  not  unalloyed  passage  through  the  tremendous  defiles 

by  dissimulation.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  of  the  Alps  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

BELLEGINGUE,    (Peter,     1759—  (Bi<^.  Univ.) 

1826,)   a  physician  of  Besan^on,   who,  BELLELLI,  (Fulgentius,   or  Francis, 

after  being  attached  to  the  French  armies,  1 677 — 1 742, )  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  bom 

retired  to  his  native  city,  and  wrote  some  at  Buccino,  librarian  of  the  Bibliotheca 

odd  books.     We  will  waste  no  words  on  Angelica,   both  under   Benedict   XIII. 

one  who    was    evidently  mad.     (Biog.  and  Clement  XII.     He  wrote  two  woriu 

Univ.  Suppl.)  on  St.  Augustine,  against  the  Jansenists. 

B£LL£lSLE,Kniarles  Lewis  Augustus  1.  Mens  Augustinide  Statu  Naturae  ra- 

Fouquet,  count  or,  1684 — 1761,)  marshal  tionalis  post  Peccatum,    1730;   and,  2. 

of  France,  born  at  the  seat  of  his  father.  Mens  Augustini  de  Modo  Reparationis 

the  marquis  de   Belleisle,  Villefitmche,  Creaturse  post  Lapsum,  &c.   (Tipaldo,  iv. 

in  Rouergue.     He  was  properly  educated  396.) 

for  the  military  life ;  and  while  young,  BELLEND  DE  ST.  JEAN,  (An- 
Lewis  XIV.  gave  him  a  regiment  of  thony  J.  1746 — 1791,)  a  French  officer  of 
dragoons.  He  served  with  distinction  noble  family,  actively  engaged  from  the 
in  the  liOw  Countries,  in  Spain  during  early  part  of  1789  in  repressing  revolu- 
the  war  of  succession,  and  after  it  in  the  tionary  violence  in  le  Quercy.  During 
war  which  the  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  eighteen  months  he  saved  many  man- 
declared  against  Philip  V.  After  a  short  sions  which  had  been  doomed  to  the 
disgrace,  occasioned  by  a  change  of  flames;  but  in  May,  1791,  his  own  was 
ministry,  consigning  him  for  awhile  to  beset  by  about  10,000  people.  Hebadwith 
the  Dastile,  he  was  again  employed.  In  him  only  his  brother  and  one  servant,  but 
17t32  he  was  made  lieutenant-general;  a  noble  resistance  was  made,  a  brisk  fire 
and  in  the  campaigns  of  the  following  killing  many  of  their  savage  assailants. 
years  down  to  the  peace  of  1736,  when  When  the  gates  were  forced,  they  took 
Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France,  he  played  refuge  in  the  cellars,  with  the  view  of 
a  very  distinguished  part.  The  govern-  escaping  through  a  subterraneous  passage 
incnt  of  Metz,  the  administration  of  three  to  a  cave  near  the  house.  The  mob,flocK- 
biMhoprics,  and  the  baton  of  marshal,  ing  to  the  cellars,  and  finding  the  entrance 
were  his  immediate  rewards.  In  the  closely  barricadoed,  set  fire  to  the  house. 
ftinu)\is  war  of- Frederic  the  Great  and  of  In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  the  younger 
the  li.'ivarinn  elector  against  Maria  The-  Bellend  and  the  domestic  endeavoured  to 
rcsn,  in  which  the  French  were  their  escape ;  the  latter  was  killed,  the  former 
allies,  ho  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and  made  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Cahors. 
took  Prague.  In  the  following  diet  of  The  elder  remained  in  the  cellar,  and 
Frankfort,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  killed  twenty-three  of  those  who  ventured 
Bavarian  elector,  who  was  raised  to  the  to  the  door;  three  or  four  times  that 
throne  of  the  empire  as  Charles  VII.  number  he  wounded.  At  length  he 
But  there  was  a  turn  of  affairs  in  Bo-  ceased  to  fire ;  and  while  conjecture  was 
hernia,  which  the  new  emperor  had  busy  as  to  the  cause,  another  and  a  last 
claimed  in  virtue  of  his  supposed  family  report  was  heard, — his  last  ball  had  en- 
rights  ;  ho  returned,  was  invested  in  tercd  his  own  brain. 
iVaguc,  and  forced  to  retreat.     That  he  \Ui<  hrollier,  who  hud  ier\'cd  with  dis- 
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tinction  in  the  arm}',  was  treated  with  1608,  his  Ciceronis  Princeps;  in  which 

extreme  brutality  on  the  way  to  prison,  he   detailed    the   duties   of  a   ruler   by 

and  when  he  was  put  to  death,  a  depraved  bringing  from  the  writings  of  the  Roman 

ingenuity  contrived  to  torture  every  part  orator  whatever  could  bear  upon  the  sub- 

of  his  body  with  the  keenest  pain.   (Biog.  ject;  and  to  show  his  thorough  acquaint- 

Univ.  Suppl.)  ance  with  the  matter  in  hand,  he  pre- 

BELLENDEN,  (Sir,  or  Dr.  John,)  a  fixed  a  few  pages,  De  Processu  et  Scrip- 
Scottish  poet  and  historian  in  the  six-  toribus  Rei  roliticae.  In  this,  though  no 
teenth  century,  of  good  family,  and  emi-  mention  is  made  of  any  political  writer 
nent  abilities.  Of  liis  burth  and  education  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  yet  the 
nothing  is  known,  but  his  language  makes  preface  alludes  to  the  BaaiXiKop  Aapoy, 
it  probable  that  he  studied  in  France,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1603,  containing 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  "  His  majesties  instructions  to  his  dearest 
and  being  highly  valued  by  James  V.,  he  eonne  Henrie  the  prince,"  to  whom  Bel- 
obtained  a  canonry  of  Ross,  and  the  lenden  addressed  nis  own  volume.  In 
archdeaconry  of  Murray.  By  his  royal  1612  appeared  the  Ciceronis  Consul 
master's  desire,  he  undertook  a  transla-  Senator  Senatusque  Romanus,  to  which 
tion  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  was  appended  the  Liber  de  Statu  Prisci 
Scottish  history,  by  Hector  Boethius.  He  Orbis.  These  three  treatises  having  be- 
fulfiUed  hb  task  excellently,  but  used  a  come  very  scarce,  in  consequence,  it  is 
degree  of  freedom  which  renders  the  said,  of  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of 
translation  and  the  original  considerably  the  copies  at  sea,  when  they  were  sent 
different  from  each  other.  His  variations,  from  France  to  England,  were  reprinted, 
however,  do  not  impair  the  value  of  the  but  in  a  different  order,  at  London,  in 
work,  being,  in  some  cases,  corrections  of  1 787,  by  Dr.  Parr.  They  were  accom- 
Boethius,  in  others,  the  addition  of  cir-  panied  with  his  celebrated  preface,  in 
cumstances  probably  unknown  to  him.  which  he  spoke  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  lord 
Hence  Bellenden's  free  version  obtained  North,  as  the  three  English  luminaries 
great  credit  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  It  in  oratory  and  politics.  The  idea  was 
appeared  at  Edinburgh,  in  1536,  with  suggested  by  Belienden's  work,  DeTribus 
this  title.  The  History  and  Chronicles  of  Luminibus  Komanorum,  a  piece  origin- 
Scotland,  compilit  and  newly  correctit  ally  intended  to  eulogize  Cicero,  Seneca, 
and  amendit  be  the  Reverend  and  Noble  and  Pliny.  Only  the  first  part  of  this. 
Clerk,  Mr.  Hector  Boeis,  Chanon  of  that  relating  to  Cicero,  appeared  at  Paris, 
Aberdene,  translated  lately  be  Mr.  John  1634,  folio,  (Bellenden  having  died  before 
Bellenden,  Archdene  of  Murray,  and  he  had  time  to  arrange  his  papers  relatinfi^ 
Chanon  of  Rosse ;  at  command  of  James  to  the  other  two.)  From  this  work 
the  Fyfte,  King  of  Scottis.  The  able  Conyers  Middleton  is  tliought  by  Warton 
translator  was  a  zealous  Romanist,  and  in  his  Essay  on  Pope,  (ii.  p.  324,)  to  have 
active  in  his  opposition  to  the  Reforma-  taken  the  idea  of  writing  Cicero's  history 
tion.  As  the  stream  of  public  opinion  in  in  his  own  words,  and  also  to  have  taken 
Scotland  was  then  runnmg  another  way,  the  whole  arrangements,  adopted  without 
he  thus  must  have  often  found  himself  acknowledgment,  by  himself, 
uncomfortable  among  his  countrymen,  BELLER,  BELLERE,  or  BELLE- 
and  this  may  have  driven  him  to  Rome,  RUS,  (John,  d.  1595,)  a  native  of  Ant- 
where  he  seems  to  have  died,  in  1560.  werp,  rather  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
His  poetry  also  deserves  notice,  as  dis-  typography. 

playing  an   enthusiasm   which  is   truly  BELLER,  (Luke,  d.  1564,)  believed 

worthy  of  the  art.     (Chalmers.)  to  be  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  printer 

BELLENDEN,  (William,)  of  whose  and  bookseller ;  but  probably  not  identical 

birth  and  parentage  nothing  is  known,  with  the  Luke  Beller  who  translated  into 

a  native  of  Scotland ;  said  by  Dempster  Latin  the  Voyage  du  Chevalier  Errant, 

to  have  been  professor  of  elegant  lite-  by  Cartigny  of  Valenciennes.  (Biog.Univ. 

rature  at  Paris  in  1602.     He  seems  to  Suppl.) 

have   been  a  favourite  with  James  VI.  BELLEROSE,  (Peter  le  Messier,  so 

and  to  have  been  appointed  by  him  Ma-  called,)   a   French  comedian,   regarded 

gister  Supplicum  Libellorum,  t.  e.  Reader  as  the  first  actor  who  had  played  with 

of  petitions,  an  office  apparently  bestowed  dignity  both  tragedy  and  comedy.     He 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  lead  died  in  1670,  twenty-five  years  after  his 

a  life  of  learned  retirement  in  France,  retirement  from  the  theatre.  (Biog.Univ.) 

There  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  BELLET,  (Charles,  1702—1771,)  be- 

Cicero  more  especially,  he  published,  in  ncficed  in  the  cathedral  of  Montaubon, 
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author  of  L' Adoration  Chretienne  dans  la  to  the  garden,  and  at  his  death  it  was  in 
Devotion  du  Rosaire,  and  Des  Droits  de  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  after- 
la  Religion  Chretienne  et  Catholique  sur  wards  ran'to  decay,  and  was  much  neg- 
le  Coeur  de  THomme.  This  work  is  said  lected,  until  it  fell  under  the  superintend- 
to  have  merit.  ence  of  Magnol.  Belleval  employed  six 
Two  other  persons  of  this  name  appear  students  to  procure  plants  from  various 
in  the  literary  annals  of  France :  R^^  ^^  ^^^  world  at  his  own  expense. 

1.  The  Abbs  Bellet,  canon  of  Cadillac,  The  garden  suffered  during  a  siege  at 
who  wrote  on  natural  history  and  French  Montpelier,  and  this  eminent  botanist 
coins,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bour-  expended  not  less  than  100,000  francs  to 
deaux  Academy.  restore  it  to  its  former  condition.     It 

2.  Bellet  Ferrier,  who  early  in  the  contained  upwards  of  3,000  plants.  Bel- 
last  century  wrote  Memorial  Alpha-  leval  died  in  1603.  He  left  many  manu- 
b^tique,  on  subjects  of  law,  police,  and  scripts,  which  have  not  been  printed ; 
finance.  among  others  to  be  much  regretted,  the 

BELLET,    (Isaac,)    a    physician    at  materialsfor  a  Flora  of  Languedoc,  which 

Bourdeaux.  He  was  a  man  of  very  gene-  he  proposed  to  publish  and   illustrate 

ral  information,  and  was  made  inspector  with  400  plates  m   4to.     Belleval   en- 

of  the  mineral  waters  of  France.     Haller  deavoured  to  give  to  each  plant  a  Greek 

has  erred  in  printing  his  name  Bellot.  name,  an  attempt  afterwards  pursued  by 

He  died  at  Paris,  in  1778.     He  wrote,  Erhart,  but  witnout  success.     The  pub- 

Lettres  sur  le  Pouvoir  de  I'lmagination  lished  works  of  Belleval  are,   Onoma- 

des    Femmes    enceintes,    Paris,    1745,  tologia,  seuNomenclaturaStirpiumHorti 

12mo.     This  was  translated  into  Italian  Regii  Monspeliensis,  Montp.  1598,  Svo; 

by  J.  F.  Bianchini,  Venez.  1751,  folio;  Paris,  1785,   8vo.     This  was  published 

and  into  English,  Lond.  1756,  8vo;  and  by  P.  M.  A.  Broussonet,  under  the  title 

again  in  1772,  Svo.     Histoire de  la  Con-  of  Opuscules  de  Richer  de  Belleval;  it 

juration  de  Catiline,  Paris,  1752,  12mo.  contains  a  list  of  2000  plants,  arranged 

Exposition  des  Effets  d'un  nouveau  Re-  in   alphabetical   order.     Recherche   des 

mdde  d^nomm^  Sirop  Mercuriel,  Paris,  Plantes  du  Languedoc,  Montp.  1603, 4to. 

1768,  12mo;  1770,  12mo.  DesseintouchantlaRecherche  des  Plantes 

BELLETESTE,  (B.  1778—1808,)  of  du  Languedoc,  Montp.  1605,  4to.  Re- 
Orleans,  an  orientalist,  who  in  1 798  ac-  monstrance  et  Supplication  au  Roi  Henri 
companied  the  French  army  into  Egypt  IV.  touchant  la  Continuation  de  la  Re- 
as  interpreter.  On  his  return,  he  trans-  cherche  des  Plantes  du  Languedoc,  et 
lated  from  the  Turkish  the  Forty  Viziers,  peuplement  de  son  Jardin  de  MontpeUer, 
and  from  the  Arabic  a  treatise  on  precious  Montp.  4to. 
stones.     (Biog.  Univ.)  BELLEVILLE,orTURLUPIN,(Henry 

BELLETTI,    (John  Francis,  1735—  Legrand,  so  called,)  a  French  comedian 

1819,)    an   Italian   lawyer   and  author,  of  great  reputation,  in  the  seventeenth 

He  was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  but  century,  familiarly  known  as  Turlupin, 

educated  well.     He  wrote  several  farces  who  died  in  1634.    There  is  an  engraved 

and  comedies,    (in    the   dialect  of  his  portrait  of  him.    (Biog.  Univ.) 
country,)  some  orations  on  sacred  sub-        BELLEVOIS,  a  painter  of  sea-pieces, 

jects,  the  lives  of  the  popes  to  Pius  VII.,  ports,  and  storms,  whose  works  are  in 

beginning  the  series  with  St.  Peter,  and  many  collections,  particularly  in  Flanders, 

published  for  many  years  an  annual  or  but  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known, 

almanac,  called  Solitario  Lughese.     (Ti-  He  holds  a  respectable  rank  amongst  the 

paldo,  iii.  163.)  artists  of  his  class ;  his  touch  is  light,  his 

BELLEVAL,    (Peter   Richer  de,)    a  colouring  clear,  but  his  figures  are  indif- 

physician  and  botanist,  bom  at  Chftlons-  ferently  drawn.     (Pilkington*s  Diet.) 
sur-Mame,   in    1558,    director    of    the        BELLEVUE,  (James  de,)  a  learned 

botanic  garden  established  by  Henry  IV.  lawyer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  bom 

at  Montpelier.     He  wjis  an  able  teacher  at  Aix  in  Provence.     He  wrote,   I.  De 

of  botany,  and  the  first  in  France  who  Usu  Feudomm ;  2.  In  Novellas  Justin  j 

did  not  confine  his  views  solely  to  the  3.  De  Excommunicatione  ;  4.  Disputa- 

medicinal  properties  of  plants.     A  genus  tiones  variai;  5.  Practica  Juris;  6.  De 

of  plants,  Kicheria,  has  been  named  after  Foro   Competenti;  7.  Praxis  Judiciaria. 

him  by  Villars,  in  acknowledgment   of  (Biog.  Univ.) 

his  eminence  in  botanical  science.   Tour-        BELLEVUE,  (Armand,)  a  Dominican 

nefort  and  Linnaeus  have  eulogized  his  friar  of  the"  same  country,  related,  per- 

'iboius.     He   paid  \mccasing  attention  haps,  to  the  preceding,  favoured  by  John 
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XX IL  He  wrote  a  dictionary  of  the  considered  as  an  anagram.  This,  how- 
most  difficult  words  in  philosophy  and  ever,  would  turn  his  name  into  Omhelli. 
theology,  which  has  heen  several  times  (Biog.  Univ.) 

printed,  a  course  of  sermons,  and  some        BELLI,  (Valerius,)  horn  at  Vicenza, 

other  religious  works.  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

BELLE Y,  (Augustine,  1697 — 1771,)  a  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
Norman  ecclesiastic,  who  was  Brst  tutor  teenth,  was  both  an  orator  and  a  poet, 
to  the  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Balleroy,  In  1580  he  wrote  and  spoke  at  Vicenza 
next  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  funeral  oration  at  tne  death  of  the 
His  works  consist  of  antiquarian  contri-  celebrated  architect,  Andrew  Palladio, 
butions  to  the  Journal  des  Savans,  and  to  and  he  published  several  madrigals, 
the  publications  of  his  literary  friends.  Venice,  1599,  12mo,  and  theTestamento 
(Biog.  Univ.  SuppL)  Amoroso,  Vicenza,  1612,  12mo.     (Biog. 

BELLI.     See  Belly  and  Billt.  Univ.) 

BELLI,     (Pascal,    1752—1833,)    an        BELLI,  (Cherubino,)  a  Sicilian  monk, 

Italian  architect,  originally  educated  for  of  the  seventeenth  century,   a  learned 

a  painter,  placed  in  1811  at  the  head  of  canonist,  theologian,  and  a  poet.     Before 

the  commission  formed  by  Napoleon  for  he  became  a   monk,   he   published  at 

the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  an-  Palermo,  under  his  baptismal  name  of 

tiquity.     (Tipaldo,  iv.  402.)  Girolamo  Belli,  in  1616—1618  and  1635, 

BELLI,  (Honorius,)  a  physician  and  in  12mo,  Ergasto,  an  idyll;  La  Clori,  a 
botanist  of  Vicenza,  who  practised  medi-  pastoral  drama ;  and  Le  Lagrime  di  Maria 
cine  in  his  nativo  city,  and  thence  de-  Vergine  nel  Calvario,  the  first  and  last 
parted  for  the  isle  of  Candia,  then  be-  in  the  Sicilian  dialect ;  but  on  becoming 
longing  to  the  Venetians,  where  he  prac-  a  monk,  having  changed  the  name  of 
tised,  and  paid  particidar  attention  to  Girolamo  into  that  of  Cherubino,  he  pub- 
botany.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  lished,  in  1646,  under  this  name,  two 
ancient  Greek,  he  readily  recognised  the  sacred  tragedies,  L'Agnese  and  II  Mar- 
plants  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  in  their  tirio  di  Sant'  Agata;  and  in  1652,  II 
works.  His  labours  in  this  respect  have  Nascimento  del  Bambino  Gesd,  a  drama, 
called  forth  the  acknowledgments  of  M.  (Biog.  Univ.) 

Petit-Thouars,  who  tonsiders  Belli  to  have        BELLI,  (Francis,)   an  Italian  eccle- 

done  great  service  to  science.     He  main-  siastic,    bom   in    1577,    who    travelled 

tained  an  active  correspondence  with  the  through  Holland  and  France,  and  died 

most  celebrated  botanists   of  his   time,  in  1644.     By  him  we  have, — l.LaCate- 

and  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  rina  d'Alessandria,  a  tragedy,  in  verse, 

writings  of  John   and  Caspar  Bauhin.  Verona,  1621-22  and   1660,  12mo.     2. 

He   did  not  publish  any  work  himself,  L'Esequie  del  Redentore,  a  sacred  drama 

but  L'EscIuse  printed  his  Letters  from  in  prose,  Venice,  1633, 12mo.     3.  Osser- 

Candia  from  1594  to  1598,  under  the  vazionidiF.  Belli  neisuoiViaggid'Olanda 

title    of   Epistoke    de   Plantis  Creticis,  e  di  Francia,  Venice,  1632,  4to.     5.  Gli 

^gyptiisque,   novis  et  rarioribus,  as  a  accidenti  di  Cloramindo,  a  novel,  Venice, 

sequel  to  his  History  of  Plants,  (tom.  ii.  1635,   4  to;   besides  other  novels,   aca- 

p.  299.)     Pona  has  also,  in  the  Descrip-  demical  discourses,  and  some  lyric  poems, 

tion  of  the  Plants  of  Mount  Baldo,  near  which  are  quoted  by  Crescimbeni,  Istor. 

Verona,  communicated  some  observations  della   Volgare   Poesia,   v.    152.     (Biog. 

made  by  Belli.     He  corrected  the  errors  Univ.) 

of  Anguillara,  Odoni,  Belon,  and  Rau-        BELLI,  (Charles,)  bom  in  Venice  in 

wolf,  on  the  plants  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  1742,  and  died  in  1816,  a  Jesuit,  who  at 

The  subject  received  its  final  completion  the  suppression    of  his   order    lived  a 

from  the  hands   of  Toumefort,   m  his  retired  and  literary  life.    He  translated 

Flora  of  Candia.     (Biog.  Univ.)  into  Italian  the  first  canto  of  Klopstok's 

BELLI,  (Paul,  1588— 1658,)  a  Jesuit,  Messiah,  and  wrote   II  Vcntaglia   (The 

bom  at  Messina,  related  to  Innocent  X.  Fan,)  with  some  other  poems. 
He  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the  Pas-        There  have  been  many  other  authors 

sion,  drawn  from  the  four  Evangelists,  of  this  name ;  as  JulitUf  who  was  secre- 

and  a  collection  of  one  thousand  eulogies  tary  to  cardinal  Dietrichstein,  in  Moravia, 

of  the  blessed  Virgin.     We  have  besiaes,  and  was  the  author  of  Hermes  Politicus, 

in  Italian,  a  sort  of  tragi-comic  repre-  sive   de  Peregrinatoria  Prudentia,   libri 

sentation  of  the  sacrifice   of  Abraham,  iii.  Frankfort,  1608,  12mo;  and  twelve 

published  at  Roma  in  1648,  under  the  books  of  commentaries  of  the  war  which 

name  of  Lelio  Palomho,  which  has  been  took    place  in   his   time    in   Germany, 
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entitled,  Laurea  Austriaca,  which,  how-  gambling  brought  to  ruin.      In  1754  be 

ever,  has  been  also  ascribed  to  Nicholas  published  some  Obsen'attont  on  the  An- 

Belli,   under  whose  name  appeared  the  tiquities  of  Herculaneum.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

German  translation  of  the  on|;inal  Latin.  BELLI ER,  (Peter,)  a  French  scholar 

There  were,  however,  two  writers  of  this  of  the  sixteenth   century,    known   as  a 

same  name,  who  have  been  often  con-  translator  of  Philo  JudsEus.     He  went  to 

fused,  one  a  political  writer,  who  lived  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  MSS. 

about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  of  that  author,  but  finding  the  Vatican 

century,   but  whose   native    country   is  library   closed,  on  account  of  Pius  the 

unknown.      He   translated    into    Latin  Fifth's  death,  he  lost  some  of  his  time. 

Garzoni's  Piazza  Universale,  under  the  After  his  return,  he  published  his  trausU- 

title  of  Emporium  Universale.     He  also  tion  of  Philo, but  it  only  gives  twenty-four 

wrote  Dissertationes  Politicae,  tom.  iv.  parts  out  of  forty.      (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

The  other,  Nicholas  Belli,  a  Sicilian  BELLTEVRE,   (Pomponne  de,  1529 

ecclesiastic,  lived  during  the  latter  end  —1607,)  chancellor  of  France,  a  native 

of  the  seventeenth  centiur,  and  left  two  of  Lyons.     He  accompanied    the  duke 

volumes  of  panegyrics,  printed  at  Rome,  of  Anjou  into   Poland;    and  when  that 

the  first  in  1669,  12mo,  the  second  in  prince  became  king  of  France  as  Heniy 

1672,  4to.     (Biog.  Univ.)  III.  he  was  entrusted    with    some  ini- 

BELLI,  (Peter,)  a  celebrated  lawyer,  portant  negotiations;  one  to  queen  Eliza- 
born  of  noble  parents  at  Alba,  on  the  belh  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
20th  of  March,  1502.  He  was  the  first,  Stuart.  In  1599  he  was  invested  with 
according  to  Tiraboschi,  who  made  an  the  chancellorship  of  the  realm ;  but  in 
extensive  application  of  legal  science  to  four  years  the  seats  were  taken  from  him, 
the  usages  of  war.  He  was  during  many  and  given  to  his  rival,  Sillery. 
years  attached  to  the  military  establish-  Two  sons  of  the  chancellor,  Albert  and 
ments  of  the  emperor  Charles  V .  and  his  Claudius  Bellievre,  were  successively 
son  Phihp  II.  Subsequently  he  was  coun-  archbishops  of  Lyons, 
sellor  of  state  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  of  A  third  son,  Nicolas  de  Bellievre,  pre- 
Savoy,  and  employed  by  him  in  many  sident  of  the  cour  d  Mortier,  deserves 
affairs  of  importance,  He  died  Dec.  31,  honourable  mention  for  his  rebuke  of 
1575.  He  wrote  several  works,  one  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  when  that  minister 
which,  on  military  jurisprudence,  is  yet  persuaded  Lewis  XIII.  to  sit  as  one  of 
occasionally  consulted.  It  is  entitled,  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  the  duke  de  la 
De  Re  Militari  et  Bello  tractatus,  divisus  Valette.  Though  the  cardinal  was  pre- 
in  partes  ii.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  sent,  he  expressed  to  the  king  the  sur- 
BELLIARD,  (William,)  a  French  prise  and  tlie  sorrow  which  he  felt  at 
writer,  bom  at  Blois,  in  the  sixteenth  seeing  on  the  seat  of  condemnation  one 
century.  During  the  stay  of  Margaret  whose  prerogative  was  mercy, — one  who 
de  Valois  in  that  city,  he  presented  to  should  leave  condemnation  to  his  judges, 
her  several  poems,  which  procured  him  and  reserve  pardon  to  himself,  as  the  most 
the  post  of  ner  secretary.  He  printed,  enviable  prerogative, 
in  1578,  the  first  book  of  his  poems,  con-  This  noble  family  became  extinct  iu 
taining  Les  D61icieuses  Amours  de  Marc-  1637,  in  the  person  oi  Papeuse  de  Bel- 
Antoine  et  de  C16op&tre,  les  Triomphes  lievre,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of 
d' Amour  et  de  la  Mort,  and  other  imi-  Paris,  who  had  been  ambassador  to  Italy, 
tations  of  Ovid,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto,  Holland,  and  England.  He  deserves 
4to,  Paris.  All  his  productions  are  con-  immortal  remembrance  as  the  founder 
sidered  worthless.     (Bios.  Univ.)  of  the  general  hospital  at  Paris.     He  saw 

BELLIARD,  ( Augustme  Daniel,  count  the  poor  deprived  of  all  efiectual  aid,  tem- 

de,   1769  — 1832,)   a    French    general,  poral  or  spiritual :  he  called  the  hospital 

bom  in  Poitou,  who  served  all  uie  sue-  mto  existence,  and  they  had  both.    (Biog. 

cessi ve  governments  established  in  France  Univ. ) 

duringhis  time,  from  that  of  the  regicides  BELLIN,  (James  Nicholas,)  a  ^eo- 
to  that  of  Lewis  Philip.  In  1831  the  grapher,  bom  at  Paris  in  1703.  He  was 
zeal  which  he  had  shown  in  the  revo-  amember  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
lution  of  the  preceding  year  caused  him  He  died  in  1772.  The  most  important 
to  be  sent  ambassador  to  Brussels,  where  of  his  works  are, — Le  Petit  Atlas  Man- 
he  died.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  time,    4to,   Paris,    1764;    Le    Neptune 

BELLICARD,    (Jerome   C.    1726—  Fran9ais,    fol.    1753;    L'Hydrographie 

1786,)  a  Parisian  architect,  whom,  not-  Fran^ais,    fol.    Par.    1752 — 1804.      He 

withstanding    his    ability,   the    love    of  wrote  also  a  description  of  the  British 
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isles,  and  another  of  the  Antilles,  of  the  of  Massacliusetts,  born  about  the  year 

island  of  Corsica,  and  the  gulf  of  Venice.  1592,  in  England,  and  bred  to  the  law. 

His  works,  taking  into  consideration  the  He  arrived  in  America,  in  1634,  and  is 

date  of  their  appearance,  are  not  with-  remarkable  for  refusing,  with  some  others, 

out  merit,  but  exhibit  many   marks   of  a  summons  from  the  crown,  in  1664,  to 

haste  and  inaccuracy.     (Baur,  in  Ersch  go  over  to  England,  and  answer  for  them- 

und  Gruber.)  ^  selves.   He  died  on  the  7th  of  December, 

BELLIN  LA  LIBORLIERE,  (Fran-  1672. 
cis   Lewis,)  a  French   writer,   born    at        BELLINI.     The  name  of  several  dis- 

Poitiers.    He  produced,  in  1799,  Celestine,  tinguished  Italian  artists, 
ou  les  Epoux  sans  r^tre,  4  vols,  a  romance  1.    Jacohf    (1405 — 1470,)    an    early 

in  Mrs.  Radclifie's  manner.     It  was  well  painter  of  the  Venetian   school,   better 

received,  but  severely  criticised  by  the  known,  according  to  Lanzi,  by  the  cele- 

author  himself  in  his  next  work  of  fiction,  brity  of  his  sons  than  by  his  own  works, 

entitled.  La  Nuit  Anglaise.     He  subse-  These  are  either  destroyed  or  incapable 

quently  wrote  some  other  novels  and  a  of  identification.     He  was,  according  to 

play.     (Biographic  des  Contemporaina.)  Ridolfi,  a  very  eminent  portrait  painter. 

BELLIN.     See  Belin.  Oil  painting  is  said  to  have  been  taught 

BELLINCIONI, (Bernard,)  alsocalled  him  by  Dominic  and  Andrew  del  Cas- 

Bellinzona,  a  famous  poet  of  the  fifteenth  tagno.     It  was  then   a  secret,  and  he 

century,  born  at  Florence,  but  settled  at  communicated  it  to  his  sons.     (Pilking- 

the   court  of  Lewis  Sforza,  sumamed  the  ton's  and  Bryan's  Dictionaries.     Lanzf, 

Moor,dukeof  Milan,  who  loaded  him  with  Stor.  Pitt.  ii.  14;  iii.  18.) 
gifts  and  benefices.     He  died  at  Milan        2.  Gentile^   (1421 — 1501,)   elder  son 

m  1491.     His  poems,  which  are  in  all  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Venice,  who 

sorts  of  metre,  were  published  in  1493,  assumed  the  name  of  Gentile  in  remem- 

in   that  city,  by  Tonzi,   in  4to.     Their  brance  of  his  father's  instructor.  Though 

faults  are  not  few,  but  La  Crusca  quotes  an  inferior  artist  to  his  brother,  he  was 

them  as  an  authority  for  language.     Bel-  employed  on  an  equal  footing  with  him  to 

lincioni  was  the  first  to  give  to  some  of  adorn  the  hall  of  the  great  council ;  and 

his  poems  the  title  and  turn  of  elegy,  and  when  the  grand  signor  sent  to  Venice 

was  conspicuous  for  satire  and  abuse.  for  an  eminent  portrait  painter,  the  se- 

BELLING,  (Joseph  Erasmus,)  an  en-  nate  commissioned  Gentile  to  ^o  to  Con- 
graver  at  Augsburg.  Besides  the  portrait  stantinople,  where  his  works  added  glory 
of  pope  Clement  All  I.  a  folio  plate,  he  to  the  Venetian  name.  Besides  many 
engraved  many  devotional  subjects.  (Hei-  pictures  that  he  painted  for  Mahomet  II. 
necken.  Diet  des  Artistes.)  he  struck  a  fine  medal  for  him,  bearing 

BELLING,  (William  Sebastian  von,)  his  head  on  one  side,  and  three  crowns 

a  celebrated  Prussian  commander,  born  on  the  reverse.     From  this  work,  which 

about   1719.     He  commanded  in    1758  is  extremely  rare,  it  appears  that  Gentile 

prince   Henry's   corps   of  hussars,    dis-  was  also  a  worker  ot  metals,  a  fact  not 

tinguished  by  a  black  uniform,  death's  before   adverted    to.     However   inferior 

head  and  cross  bones,  and  the   device,  to  his  brother  from  the  harshness  of  tone 

"  Vincere  aut  mori."   This  corps  became  in  several  of  his  works,  there  are  others  of 

renowned  through  the  whole  army,  and  extreme  beauty.    But  he  imitated  exactly 

eventually  was  known  as  Blucher  s,  but  what  he  saw,  even  to  the  peculiarities 

with  a  less  marked  uniform.     Belling  of  expression  and  the  deformities  of  body 

died  in  1779.     (Ersch  und  Gruber.)  presented  by  his  models;  and  he  has  in- 

BELLINGEN,  (Fleury  de,)  a  gram-  troduced,  absurdly  enough,  the  dresses  of 

marian,   supposed   to  have   taught   the  Venice  and  Turkey  amongst  the  auditors 

French  language  in  Holland,  and  then  to  of  St.  Mark.     It  is  related,  but  on  insuffi- 

have  made  its  origin  his  especial  study,  cient  authority,  that,  while  at  Constanti- 

In  1653  he  published,  Les  premiers  Essais  nople,  he  painted  a  decollation  of  St.  Jolm 

des  Proverbes  Fran9ais,  which  he  repro-  the  Baptist.     The  sultan  pronounced  liis 

duced  under  this  title.   Etymologic,  ou  work  inaccurate,  and  ordered  a  slave  to 

Explication     des     Proverbes    Fran9ais,  be  beheaded  in  his  presence,   to  prove 

divis^  en  trois  Livres,  par  Chapitres  en  himself  a  sufficient  critic.    Alarmed  at 

forme  de  Dialogues,  La  Hayc,  1656,  in  such  a  lesson.  Gentile  took  the  earliest 

8vo.      The   abbe   Goujet   esteemed   the  opportunity  of  returning  home.     He  was 

Illustres  Proverbes,  as  one  of  the  best  there  admitted  into  the  order  of  St.  Mark, 

works  that  were  known  on  that  subject,  and  had  a  pension  assigned  to  him  for 

BELLINGHAM,  (Richard,)  governor  life.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  ii.  15  ;  iii.  33.) 
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ini;  *b  fcam  *tie  £iter  izr.   nnHeted   mo    ^esustu*  ml  imiamr  -if  Siar-Hsdz  hnsia 


^1   "7  rsncsT^  .n   jnitr  :o  ^-e   11m   scpajre  oennpuuiaii.       i.jnmn  itnc  P^  E.  1^. 

m»  ^-iitmRk      ITiu  mtcoutf::.    lowt^vc^.   s  ^i   ffimnwth,  1  oiotv^  >iif  &ui:c3a.  isd 

i]i«3itiuiit:a  ':iy  3u  i\Xi'ksr  luitmri'*     3<r»]irn  1  -shuisr'if  ?tmiiZB  JLfaanu^     K^  pucted 

rBpiulr  ifseame  :iii  Jii  7Miiti«"U  :^eaniy.  in  :fae  -trie  if  AJumu.  jiui  &n»  pgcxnres 

'ind  ■xsEscniLxi.i^rBBinumottr'a  uinumme  irc  niiicii  ji  iuir  ooafiaa:  »  zz3CK&i  frrk. 

:rhfcn    lovanc^u   :n   iie.      !^«i   Jtxompie  iiELLINI.     LdEOTBiiis.     1  r^rr  c»ie> 

«a»  luK  'UMin  :iun .   :\kA\\:*t,  .n  rbi:  Whiter  -imtEiu  Itmiun  phrsisan.  imi  j&iazciiL 

Tear*  -n  iiit  .lunuumuie    rirrr*ir.   .it  rjn-  lurn   it  irureniTB.  ^pannaisr  3*  1^>^^  c-f 

:ni!X"««i    ilia  RHijisci*  .nurR    loiuly.    ^ma  pMrt?ni»  lut   in.   Jifiiuac    .?■'■  imj    .rr— ■**« 


rriuniinisMt  'n  .lis  furm^  inii  Tnrmui  ~u  Maniii^san^  ^^0x7  •furi^  1  isiKstSco  to 

miirv*   ibiiisue.  jor  -reil    nntraHc^u    ilia  ptttrrin  in  die  zmnii  inki*.  F^frfsaid  IL 

nuibsii  ioniecis  betn^   irawn,  inii  mure  Bv  iiis  iuisraiity  hif  wa»  cammeii  to  ro  to 

jiuticiinu-  in  rbxar  ieibt!nun.  mii  iiifr  ^le  the  .iniversty  iii  P^bo.  wniire  ^  saadieri 

Iff  'inqnoy  mim  ^ibvaoid :   and.  iiod  lie  phiiuMiphy  .md  auntemiicicT^  nn^^er  Aiex- 

«if!ciM«<iiid  itill   mrtiier   :n    ici^uinnir   j  under  Minrdieta.  memdibf  ami  aBASomj 

{Cnfaonr  <ie^r^«  ^Jt*  «Jtint»»  ind  <ieiicuuy  in  under  Ftnnins  B«Mn«  4imi  nxiftr&axukS  under 

ti3»  inmumrs  !ie  miu'it  iiu^r*  letm  liuid  Bur^.   The  limt  imnrmniir's  Ii< jumj  vwe 

op  .IS  'ine  'Jt  "he  mukt  dniMied  'ixampies  mint  instrnmenml.  in.  layiiut  Gijtf  fbimda- 

of  the  sindeni  icyie.     J^hert  D(ir«*r.  whu  tiiin»  af  Beilini'^  fiune.  chtf  pcmciplM  cf 

viHiDtd  Vtfnice  :n   Lm»I.   a  «ud  tu  Imvt*  meuiionic^  beini;  ixaed.  by  him  tu  explain 

dlecLmfd  thut.  aithijiu^ii  viznr  ^mu  be  watf  che  piienumenu  of  die  Irving  bodr.     His 

ftiil  the  beMt  ptnntsr  then  livino:.     Tbe  pnrij:res»  under  vnhieatiiin  w:u  socii  as  to 

eifli»  '}f  piimirfiH  by  him   7iii»€  inHiuily  :riin  him.    when   ^mh  cwecty-tvo«   the 

met  with  are.  >LidimniUK  tiuur«;»  'jf  the  prT)rfi«<irHiin  ot  ohjIuHopfiT  ajxd  theareti- 

Deud.  CbriifC.  and  ijcher  devQComu  -flib-  cui  meuiuiiie.     H<f  w  acq'zimeii  himseif 

MirtAr   and  an;  cr)  be  wen  a£  Bergami}.  at»  tu  pu:»  tiiir  a  brilliant:  tvatcher,    and 

Vieensa,  Venice,  ami  other  cities.     This  bnlliuncy.   rather  than  sviKiitT.  marked 

artist  in  zenerally  held  to  be  the  liiimider  his  mcurti  carier.    As  m  ijntuaiist,  how- 

«f  \iut  Venetian  schimL     The  improve-  ev^er.  he  made  monj  di^scoreriesc  and  it 

Bumta   he    intrrxinced    into    the    art    of  t:»  in  thi»  department,  rather  than  that  ci 

pointing  were,  a  szreater  simplicity  in  the  practical  medicine,  that  bis  reputation  is 

ftjU    of    drapery,    a  generalizidon   or  now  placed.   He  was  an  exceedingly  popu- 

breakinj^  tip  <A  the  poultice  coionrs^  and  lar  teacher,  and  his  discoones  were  at- 

a  greater  brcadxh  of  massing  than  had  tended  by  the  grand  duke  himseill  Dur- 

beeo  before  his  time  adopted.    Nor  b  be  io^   thirty  years  he  tiLIed  the   chair  of 

lew  noted  for  haTin^r  been  the  preceptor  anatomy  with  increasing  celebrity,  and 

of  bo^h  Giorgiooe  and  Titian^  who  carried  the  narober  of  d^oingrxished  pupils  spread 

to  pcrlcction  the  st^le  of  colooring  in-  throughout   Italy   and    other    countries 

trodticed  by  him.     ( Lanxi,  Stor.  Pitt.  iL  hare  disseminated  his   lame.     At   fifty 

15  ;  ill.  32.     Bio)?.  Unir.)  years  of  age  he  abandoned  his  profes- 

4.  Rellin,  a  painter  of  the  school  of  sorship  to  return  to  Florence,  where  he 

the  Bellini,  and  one  of  their  family,  who  engaged  in  practice,  and  enjoyed  a  pen- 

floiiri«hed  about  1500,  and  who  imitated  sion  from  tne  grand  duke   Ferdinand. 

th«ir   style   with   great  exactness.     He  He  did  not  confine   his  studies  to  the 

pftint^rd    Mad/mnas  for   private   indivi-  sciences:  he  also  cultivated  letters  and 

diiulN,  whirrh,  as  IJellin    Bellini  is  little  poetry  with  success.    He  died,  at  the  age 

krifiwn,  are  generallv  attributed  either  to  of  sixty  years,  at  Florence,  June  8,  1703. 

Offttil«>  or  Cli(jiranni.     (f/anzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  His  doctrines  were  readily  adopted  in 

1)1.  Zt.)  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  for  a 

th    rh'tlip  (fUrbino,  a  painter  of  the  length  of  time  prevailed  over  all  other 
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systems  of  physiological  medicine.     Pit-        BELLIS,  (Anthony  de,)  a  painter  of 
cairn  obtained  reputation  by  their  aid  at    the  Neapolitan  school,  who  died  at  an 
Leyden  and  in  Scotland,  and  the  works    early  age,  in  1656,  leaving  some  of  his 
of  Bellini   were   translated    into   many    pictures   unfinished.     His  manner  par- 
languages.     Among  his  most  successful    takes  somewhat  of  that  of  Guercino,  but 
labours  must  be  mentioned  his  Observa-    is  in  fact  founded  on  the  style  of  Guido. 
Uons  on  the   Kidneys,  published  when    (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  ii.  275.) 
he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.     He        BELLMANN,  (Charles  Michael,)  one 
is  the  discoverer  of  the  Tubuli  Uriniferi ;     of  the  most  original  and  national  of  the 
he    pointed  out  the    connexion  which    poets  of  Sweden,  whose  delineations  of 
exists  between  the  nervous  and  muscular    social  and  domestic  life  have  obtained 
systems,  and  showed  the  power  of  action    for  him  the  title  of  its  literary  Teniers. 
in  the  latter  to  be  dependent  upon  the    He  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1741,  and 
former.     His  descriptions   of  parts   are    his  first  poetical  attempts  were  serious, 
always    anatomically   correct,    but    his    and  even  devotional.     Subsequent  pro- 
physiological  views  are  based  upon  the    ductions  have,  however,  cast  over  these 
mechanical    philosophy.      His   medical     an  appearance  of  hypocrisy,   Bellmann 
writings  are  not  deserving  of  the  same    being  eventually  known  as  the  bard  of 
degree   of   praise    as    his    anatomical ;    mirth  and  revelry.  Though  his  subjects  of 
they  are  full  of  subtleties  and  specula-    this  latter  class  were  never  elevated,  often 
tions,  founded  upon  erroneous  principles,    trivial,  or  even  insignificant,  they  capti- 
His  imagination  appears  to  have   been    vated  by  the  nameless  charm  which  he 
too  lively  for  a    good  practitioner,  but    imparted  to  them — by  their  singular  feli- 
well  fitted  for  success  in  poetry.     Some    city  of  expression,  and  by  a  gaiety  that 
of  his  poems,  indeed,  have  been  pub-    was  irresistible.     Many  of  his  most  po- 
lished, and  with   advantage   to   his  re-    pular  songs,  and  other  poems  of  that 
putation.     He  also  furnished  many  dis-    kind,  were  not  written,  but  were  extem- 
courses  to  the  Academia  della  Crusca,    poraneous  efiuslons  of  the  moment,  when 
which   are   specimens    of   an   excellent    surrounded  by   his  companions  in  the 
style   and   a  lively*  wit.      He   was  the    hours  of  their  festive  jollity.  Themselves 
author  of  the  following  works : — Exer-    the  flashes  of  the  bard's  own  enthusiasm 
citatio  Anatomica  de   Stnictura  et  Usu    at  such  times,  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at 
Renum,  Florent.  1662,4to  ;  Strasb.  1664,    that  those  lyrical  improvisations  should 
8vo  ;  Amst.   1665,    12mo;  Patav.  1665,     have  been  enthusiastically  welcomed,  not 
8vo ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1665,  1711,  1714,  4to.    only  by  his  own  circle,  but  also  by  the 
Gustils   Organum  novissime   deprehen-    public,  and  indeed  by  all  Sweden,  for  they 
sum,  Bon  on.  1665,  12mo.     This   is  in-    are  still  everywhere  chaunted  by  the  pea- 
serted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica  of    sants,  and  may  be  heard  at  every  village 
Mangetus,  and  it  also  appeared  at  Leyden    festival. 

in  1711  and  1714  witn  the  preceding  Among  Bellmann 's  admirers  was  Gus- 
work.  Gratiarum  Actio  ad  Etruriae  Prin-  tavus  III.,  who  obtained  for  him  the 
cipem,  Pisae,  1670,  12mo.  De  Urinis,  de  place  of  secretary  in  the  royal  lottery. 
Pulsibus,  de  Missione  Sanguinis,  de  Fe-  Bellmann  himself,  however,  was  con- 
bribus,  de  Morbis  Capitis  et  Pectoris,  tented  with  half  the  emoluments,  and 
Opus,  Bonon.  1683,  4to;  Lipsiae,  1685,  gave  the  other  half  to  a  substitute.  He 
4to ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1718,  4to,  wnich  edition  thought  of  nothing  but  enjoyment  of  the 
was  revised  by  Boerhaave.  Consideratio  passing  hour,  being  really  the  gay,  care- 
nova  de  Natura  et  Modo  Respirationis.  less  person  that  his  verses  paint.  He 
This  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epnemerides  died  m  1795,  and  it  is  said,  that,  when 
of  the  Curious  in  Nature,  vol.  ii.  Opus-  he  felt  his  last  hour  approaching,  a  few 
cida  aliquot  ad  Archibald.  Pitcaimmm,  intimate  friends  were  invited  to  a  carousal 
Pistoiae,  1695,  4to  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1714,  with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sang 
1731,  4to.  Opera  Omnia,  Venet.  1708,  some  of  his  most  energetic  songs;  and,  at 
1720,  1747,  4to.  last  addressing  to  each  of  his  guests  in 

BELLINIANO,  (Victor,)  a  Venetian  turn  a  separate  stanza,  he  exclaimed, 
painter,  about  the  year  1526,  called  **  Let  us  die  as  we  have  lived,  let  us  die 
Bellini  by  Vasari,  pupil  of  Giambatista  breathinc  out  our  soul  in  sone."  Yet 
Cima.  He  painted  various  historical  whethec  ne  did,  after  all,  actually  expire 
pieces,  in  the  religious  edifices  of  Venice  in  the  midst  of  his  assembled  guests,  is 
and  its  neighbourhood,  being  particularly  left  somewhat  doubtful  by  those  who  tell 
happy  in  architectural  display.  (Lanzi,  this  tale.  He  probably,  therefore,  did 
Stor.  Pitt  iii.  41.)  not  leave    the   world  thus  indecently; 
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tlioiigh  he  might  really  have  assembled  left  several  works,  cluefiy  on  civil  lav, 

siicli  a  party  as  that  described,  at  a  time  and  not  a  few  Latin  diacoorseay  spoken 

when  more  sober  spirits  would  have  been  on  diiferent  occasions. 
intent  upon  better  things.     One  of  his         BELLONI,    (Jerome,)    a    celebrated 

cliief  productions  is  that  entitled,  Fred-  Roman  banker,  who  by  jperseTermnce  and 

niJinn's    Epistohir  och  Sanger,   2  vols,  integrity  acquired  an  umnense  fortone, 

Stockholm,  1791.     After  his  death,  his  and  was  made  a  marqins  by  Benedict 

Skaldestykken   were  first  published    in  XIY.     He  published  a  learned  disserta- 

2  vols,  Stockb.  1812;   and  in  the  fol-  tion  on  commerce,  in  1750,  which  has  been 

lowing   year   another   posthumous    col-  often  reprinted,  with  varunia  additions, 

lection  of  pieces,  entitled  Handskrifter,  and    translated   into  the    French    and 

appeared  at  Upsalo.  (Marmier,  d'Ehren-  German    Ixmguages.     Belloai    died    in 

stri3m.)  1761. 

BELLMONT,   (Philip   Francis  von,)        BELLORI,  (John  Peter,)  an  eminent 

ordinary  professor  of  national  law  and  Italian  antiquary,   bom  at  Rome,   of  a 

history  at  Erfurt,  bom  at  Wiirzburg,  in  respectable  family,   in  1615,   and  edn- 

1683.     He  published  an  inaugural  dis-  cated  by  his  maternal  micle,    Francis 

sertation   on  the  right  of  punishing  a  Angeloni,  a  &moos  antiquary,  and  secre- 

delinquent  in  his  own  or  a  toreign  terri-  tary  to  cardinal  AldobrandinL    Becoming 

tory;  and  a  programme  of  the  library,  famous  for  acyiaintance  with    antiqni- 

with  some  skeletons  of  essays  for  the  use  ties,  ^ueen  Christina  a|^pointed  him  her 

of  the  attendants  on  his  lectures.     He  librarian,  and  keeper   of  her  museum, 

died  in  1740.     (Erschund  Gruber.)  Clement  X.  also  cimferred  on   him  the 

BELLO,  (Mark,)  a  painter  of  the  first  title  of  antiquary  of  the  city  of  Rome, 

epoch  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  a  pupil  where  he  died  m  1696,  leaving  a  fine 

of    John    BellinL     (Lanzi,    Stor.    Pitt,  collection  of  antiquities,  drawings,  and 

iii.  43.)  prints  of  all  sorts,  which  was  bought  by 

BELLO,    fPhilip,    1666—1719,)   an  the  elector  of  Brandenburgfa,  andis  now 

advocate    and    miscellaneous    writer   of  in  the  museum  of  the  king  dt  Prussia. 
Naples,  whose  poems,  lyrical  collections,        BELLOST£,(Augustine,)  a  celebrated 

and  life  of  St.  Sabino,  attested  the  re-  French  surgeon,  bom  at  Paris  in  1654, 

spectability  of  his  acquirements,   while  who  simplified  the  modes  of  treatment 

his  great  integrity  won  the  esteem  of  all  in  vogue  in  his  day.     Victor  Amadeus, 

men.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  of    Savoy,    king    of  Sardinia,   tempted 

BELLOC,  (John   James,)   a  French  him  to  quit  France,  and  attend  upon  his 

surgeon,  bom  at  Saint  Maurin,  near  Agen,  mother,  the  dowager  duchess  of  Savoy, 

in   1730,   who  made   improvements  in,  at  Turin,   to   whom  he  was    appointed 

and  suggested   some   new   surgical    in-  chief  surgeon.     He  accordingly  removed 

struments  adapted  to  cases  of  polypi  of  thither,  where  he  died  July  15,   1730. 

the   nasal  cavities.      He  died  Noveni-  An  empirical  medicine  has  passed  under 

her  19,  1807,  having  published  several  his  name,  but  he  was  not  the  inventor; 

works.  it  has  been  current  in  the  formularies,  and 

BELLOCQ,    (Peter,   1645—1701,)   a  has  been  described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 

valet-de-chambre  of    Louis  XIV.,    the  of  Renaudot.     He  published  Chimrgien 

friend  of  Moliere  and  Racine,  and  the  de   I'llopital,  Paris,  1696,    1698,  1705, 

author  of  several  satirical  pieces.     (Biog.  1708,  1716,  8vo,  Amst.  1707,  8vo.     It 

Univ.)  was  translated  into  English,  Lond.  1732, 

BELLONE,  (Nicholas,) an  Italian  civi-  12mo,*  into  German  by  Martin  Schurig, 

lian,   who   wrote,   among   other  works,  Dresden,   1705,  1710,  1724,  Svo;   into 

Sopra  i  quattro  Libri  delle  Institution!  Italian,  Vcnez.    1710,   1729,  Svo;    into 

Giustinian.  Lione,  1568.     (Chiesa  Scritt.  Dutch,  La  Haye,  1701,  8vo;  Haarlem, 

Piementfsi,  Torino,  1014,  4to.)  1725,  1729,  Svo.     Suite  du Chimrgien  de 

I'KLLONI,  (John,)  a  citizen  of  Venice,  I'lldpital,  du  Mercure,  dcs  Maladies  dea 

who  died,  i)rofe8sor  of  moral  philosophy  Yeux,  des  Tumeurs  engyst^cs,  &c.  Paris, 

nt  Padua,  m  1023.     lie  is  author  of  an  1725,  1728,  1734,  12mo. 
ucndeinicul  discourse.     (Biog.  Univ.)  BELLOT,  (Florence  Charles,)  the  sou 

BELLGNl,  (Joseph,)   a  sculptor  and  of  an  eminent  physician,  born   at  Ab- 

architect  at  Venice.     Tlicre  was  also  a  beville,  in  May,1724.     He  studied  medi- 

painter  of  the  name  of  Belloni  at  Milan,  cine,  and  was  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 

(Hcinecken,  Diet,  des  Artistes.)  appointed  to  a  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 

BELLONI,  (Paul,)  a  learned  lawyer,  Iloyal  College  of  France.     He  died  nt 

^ho  died  at  Milan,  in  April,  1625.     He  fifty,  leaving  some  unfinished  works  in 
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MS.    He  only  published  a  thesis,  en-  BELLOY,   BELLOI,  and    BELOY, 

titled,  Utrum  in  Cancro  Belladonnae  Usus  (Peter  de,)  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 

turn  intemus,  turn  extemus  ?  Paris,  1760,  bom  at  Montauban,  about  the  year  1540, 

4to.  of  an   ancient   family,    originally    from 

BELLOTTI,  (Peter,  1625—1700,)  a  Brittany.     His  three  elder  brothers  were 

painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  at  killed  fighting  in  the  royal  army  against 

Volgano,  on  the  lakeof  Garda,  and  pupil  the  Huguenots,   and  hence  his  own  ap- 

ofGirolamoForabosco,  under  whom  he  be-  pearance  as  an  advocate  for  Henry  IV. 

came  an  excellent  colourist.    In  historical  against   the    league    proved    unusually 

subjects,  he  had  no  great  success,  but  his  offensive  to  the  more  violent  Romanists, 

portraits  are  excellent,  and  so  are  his  cari-  He   did,   however,  publish,   in  1585,  a 

catures.  Objections  are  sometimes  made  to  work  entitled  Apologie  Catholique  contre 

a  minuteness  and  dryness  of  style,  which  les  Libelles  des  Ligueurs, which  maintains 

led  him  to  distinguish  almost  every  hair  ;  that  Henry's  rights  to  the  throne  were 

but    Boschini    seems    to    consider  him  unaffected  by  his  protestantism,  and  not 

almost  a  prodigy  for  uniting  carefulness  amenable  to  any  tribunal  of  the  pope's, 

and  finish  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  in  This  is  a  profound  and  luminous  pro- 

his  tints  never  before  known.     In  1668  duction,    the    more    honourable    to    its 

he  was  painter  to  the  court  at  Munich,  author,   because  he  was  a  zealous  Ro- 

but  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at  manist ;    but  it  was   treated   as    a  de- 

Garignano.     P.  A.  Pazzi  has  engraved  famatorj'^    libel    by   the    leaguers,   who 

his  portrait,  painted  by  himself.   (Lanzi,  branded  him  as  a  heretic.     By  their  in- 

Stor.  Pitt.  iii.  178.)  fluence  he  was  first  imprisoned  in  the 

BELLOTTO,    (Bernard,    l724--Oct.  Conciergerie,    and    afterwards    in    the 

17,    1780,)    a  modem  painter  and  en-  Bastille.     There  he  continued  for  above 

graver,  bom  at  Venice,  nephew  and  pupil  two  years.     Henry  IV.,  as  a  reward  for 

of  Antonio  Canal,  called  Canaletti.    Ber-  his   services  and  sufferings,  made   him 

nard,  in  imitation  of  his  uncle,  painted  advocate-general   to  the  parliament  of 

views    and   perspectives,    according  to  Toulouse.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not 

Lanzi,  approachmg  so  nearly  the  style  recorded.  Belloi  wrote  also,  De  I'Autorit^ 

of  his  preceptor,  that  it  b  difficult   to  du  Roi,  et  des  Crimes  qui  se  committent 

distinguish  tneir  works.     After  having  par  les  Ligu^s,  1588,  8vo.    Examen  du 

worked  at  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  he  re-  Discours  public  contre  la  Maison  royale 

moved  to  Warsaw,  where  he  died.     M,  de  France,  1587,  8vo.     This  work  main- 

Heinecken  gives   a  list  of  his  works,  tains  that  the  king  cannot  deprive  his 

(  Bryan's  Diet.   Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  iii.  238.)  lawful  heir  of  the  succession,  and  that  the 

BELLOVESUS,  a  Gaulish  Celt,  who  zeal  of  the    Lorraine    princes   for  the 

passed  over  into   Italy  in  the  reign  of  Romish  faith  was  merely  a  pretence  to 

Tarquinius  Priscus.     According  to  Livy,  gain  the  throne.     It  is,  nowever,  a  fair 

he  was  nephew  of  Ambigatus,  supreme  andmoderate  production,  displaying  great 

chieftain  of  his  race.     The  Celtic  terri-  erudition,  but  no  bad  spirit  whatever, 

tories  were  then  found,  as  usual  among  Moyensd'Abus  et  Nullit^s  delaBuUede 

savages,  to  supply  an  insufficient  range  Pie  V.  contre  le  Roi  de  Navarre,  1586, 

for  a  growing  population.  Ambigatus  ac-  8vo.     This   treats   deeply  of  the  papal 

cordingly  desired  Bellovesus  and  his  bro-  authority,   and   reduces  it    within   just 

ther,  Sigovesus,  sons  of  his  sister,  to  seek  bounds.     Recueil    de    Pieces    pour  les 

farther  space  elsewhere.     The  latter  took  Universites  contre  les  J6suites,  depuis 

a  northerly  direction ;  the  former  led  a  1552,  jusqu'en  1624,  8vo.     Belloi  also 

formidable  band  towards  Italy,  which  he  wrote   a   curious  and  interesting  work 

entered  through  the  defiles  of  Turin.     In  upon  the  different  orders  of  knighthood^ 

the  plains  of  Lombardy,  he  defeated  the  besides  treatises  upon  several  legal  and 

Tuscans,  triumphed  as  he  proceeded  over  contemporary  subjects, 

other  tribes,  and  founded  Milan.     The  BELLOY,  (Pius    Laurence   Buirette 

news  of  his  success  allured  other  Gallic  de,    1727 — 1775,)  a  celebrated   French 

tribes  to  his  standard,  and  by   degrees  dramatic  author,  bom   at  St.  Flour,  in 

their  colonies  spread  over  Etruria,   Li-  Auvergne,  and,  losing  His  father  at  six 

guria,  and  to  the  feet  of  the  Appennines.  years  of  age,  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  an 

From  this  period  the  whole  region  was  eminent  advocate  of  trie  parliament  of 

termed  Cisalpine  Gaul.     The  establish-  Paris.     He  was  himself  intended  for  the 

inentof  these  colonies  is  referred  to  A.  u.c.  law,  but  having  a  taste  for  the   stage, 

164,  which  corresponds  to  a.  c.  590.  (Li  v.  which  his  uncle  could  neither  endure  nor 

v.  34.     Biog.  Univ.)  he  control^   he  fled  into  the  north  o' 
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Europe,  and  tinder  the  name  of  Donnont  lotion  drore  him  firom  h,  and  he  retbrj 
de  Bt^aj,  lived  at  an  actor,  paistng  to  ChamUT,  a  amaU  town  near  hk  natire 
•ome  yean  at  St.  Petersbiir?fa,  in  die  p^ace,  withoat  encoantering  any  con- 
reign  of  the  empreu  RlizabetL  He  re-  siderable  dancer.  When  the  Comeardoi 
tamed  to  Paris  in  1758,  to  bring  oat  his  was  conchide^  he  waa  the  first  French 
tragedy  of  Titua ;  bat  his  uncle  having  prelate  that  answered,  hy  a  formal  tor- 
procured  an  order  for  his  arrest  if  he  at-  render  of  his  see,  the  pope'a  recom- 
tempted  to  play  va  France,  BdUoy  fled  mendation  to  resign.  His  example  wu 
hack  to  Russia.  His  uncle  dying  soon  immediatdy  followed  by  TaricNia  other 
after,  heretumed  to  France,  and  produced  members  «  the  episcopal  body,  com- 
his  tragedy  of  Zelmire,  which  was  very  mitted  more  or  less  to  the  revolation,  and 
succes&d.  His  Siege  of  Calais,  in  1765,  it  was  so  agreeable  to  the  government, 
gained  him  his  highest  celebrity.  It  then  intent  upon  organising  the  bier- 
was  acted  in  all  the  garrisons  of  France ;  archy  anew,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
represented  and  printed  at  St  Do-  archiepiscopal  see  of  Pans,  in  1802.  In 
mingo ;  and  translated  into  English,  the  folloirinff  year,  his  ready  obedience 
by  Denys.  The  city  of  Calais  sent  to  to  the  papid  call  for  resignation  was 
the  poet  letters  of  citizenship,  in  a  gold  acknowledged  by  the  compliment  of  s 
box,  bearing  this  inscription,— Zaurraai  cardinal's  hat.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving 
tulii,  civicam  recipii.  Thenceforth  de-  a  character  for  piety  and  moral  worth 
voted  to  national  subjects,  both  by  taste  deeply  venerated  even  by  those  who 
and  by  remembrance,  Belloy  composed  thought  his  policy  sometimes  dangerously 
Gaston  et  Bayard,  Gabrielle  de  Verg}-,  pliant.  Buonaparte,  then  emperor,  allowed 
and  lastly,  Pierre  le  Cruel  The  first  of  iiis  remains,  by  a  special  privilege,  to  be 
these  tragedies  had  a  brilliant  success,  interred  in  the  vault  of  his  predecessors, 
and  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected 
French  Academy ;  the  second  was  not  as  a  testimony  of  his  sim^ular  eoRndera" 
played  till  after  his  death;  the  third  Hon  for  his  episcopal  virtues.  (Biog. 
completely  failed ;  and  although  subse-    Univ.     Blog.  des  Contemp.) 

auently  well  received,  its  author  had  not  BELLUCCI,  (Anthony,  1654 — 1726,) 
le  satisfaction  of  knowing  it:  he  had  a  painter  of  the  modern  Venetian  school, 
sunk,  deeply  mortified,  into  the  grave,  bom  at  Soligo,  in  the  Trevisano,  and  a 
Gaillard,  the  friend  of  Belloy,  collected  pupil  of  Domenico  Difinico.  He  com- 
his  works,  in  six  vols,  Paris,  1 779,  with  bined  a  delicacy  of  colouring  with  much 
a  life  ofthe  author  prefixed.  (Biog.  Univ.)  energy  and  breadth  ;  and  though  he  in- 
BELLOY,  (John  Baptist,)  cardinal,  dulged  in  deep  shades,  he  disposed  of  them 
bom  at  Moran^les,  near  Senlis,  and  edu-  in  grand  masses,  and  enlivened  his  works 
cated  for  the  cnurch,  but  of  an  ancient  by  neatness  of  touch  and  agreeableness  of 
family,  that  had  been  chiefly  remarkable  tone.  He  appears  to  great  advantage  in 
for  the  military  services  c^  its  members,  small  figures,  which  he  firequently  intro- 
In  early  life,  he  was  made  vicar-general,  duced  into  the  landscapes  of  Tempests, 
official,  and  archdeacon  of  Beauvais,  He  engraved  for  his  amusement  the  por- 
under  cardinal  de  G^vres.  In  1751,  he  trait  of  Correggio.  A  painter  of  this 
became  bishop  of  Glanddves ;  and  in  1 755,  name  is  mentioned  by  Walpole  as  having 
being  deputed  to  the  famous  ecclesiastical  visited  England  in  1716,  from  the  court 
assembly  of  that  year,  he  joined  the  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  who  finished, 
FeuUlarttSt  or  moderate  party,  (so  called  in  1722,  a  ceilmg  at  Buckingham-house, 
because  led  by  the  cardinal  de  la  Roclie-  for  which  the  duchess  paid  him  500/.,  and 
foucault,  minister  de  la  feuUle  des  binS-  also  as  haN^ing  been  employed  by  the 
JiceSf)  and  opposed  to  the  ThSatineSf  the  duke  of  Chandos  at  his  magnificent  seat 
party  professing  the  principles  of  an  of  Canons.  Vertue  names  a  nephew  of 
ancient  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  who  had  been  this  Bcllucci  who  went  to  Ireland,  and 
of  that  order.  Belloy  s  aid  was  requited  made  a  fortune  by  painting  portraits 
by  the  see  of  Marseilles,  tliat  soon  became  there.  Lanzi,  in  a  note,  also  mentions  a 
opportunely  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bel-  son  of  Antonio  Bellucci,  named  Giovanni 
siuicc,  famed  for  his  admirable  conduct  Battista,  who  painted  a  fine  altar-piece  at 
during  the  plague  in  that  city,  but  latterly  Sorigo,  but  who  abandoned  the  art  of 
conspicuous  for  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  pamting  to  live  upon  his  fortune.  (Lanai, 
bull  Uni^eniius,  The  new  bishop  thus  Stor.  Pitt  iii.  217.  Walpole's  Anec.  of 
found  himself  provided  with  a  difficult  Painting,  by  Dallaway,  iv.  40.  Pilking^ 
task,  but  Ills  discreet  and  amiable  carriage  ton's  Dict.^  by  Fuaeli.  Bryan's  Diet, 
restored  peace  to  the  diocese.     The  revo-     llcmecken.) 
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BELLUCCI,  (Thomas,)  a  botanist  of  to  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  and 

Pistoria,  and  gardener  to  the  miiversity  served  with  distinction.     Being  subse- 

of  Pisa  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  quently  employed  in  Italy,  his  operations 

published  a  catalogue  of  all  the  plants  that  eventually  compelled  the  pope  to  sign 

were  cultivated  in  his  time.  (Biog.  Univ.)  the  treaty  of  Toientino.    During  the  ex- 

BELLUGA,  (Lewis,)  descended  from  temal  peace,  which  followed  the  treaty 
the  ancient  family  of  Moncada,  born  at  of  Campo  Formio,  he  took  the  com- 
Motril,  in  Granada,  in  1662,  and  bishop  mand  of  La  Vendue,  which  he  suc- 
of  Carthagena  in  1705.  On  the  approach  cceded  in  finally  calming.  He  returned 
of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  war  of  sue-  in  1799  to  Italy,  and  took  a  most 
cession,  he  assisted  Philip  V.  with  all  honourable  part  in  the  battles  of  St. 
his  influence,  a  service  for  which  he  was  Lucie,  Alexandria,  and  Novi.  Arrived 
rewarded  with  the  viceroyalty  of  Granada ;  with  his  corps  on  the  fields  of  Montebello, 
but  he  drew  upon  himself  the  anger  of  when  the  attack  had  already  begun,  he 
the  court  by  his  protest  against  the  came  still  early  enough  to  decide  the  fate 
taxation  of  the  church  revenues.  His  of  that  day,  and  five  days  afterwards 
appointment  to  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Cle-  he  again  led  the  van  on  the  field  of  Ma- 
ment  XL  in  1719,  was  warmly  opposed  rengo.  Stationed  to  oppose  the  ad> 
by  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  Belluga,  whose  vance  of  the  Austrian  army,  he  succeeded 
feelings  of  loyalty  led  him  to  decline  this  in  so  doing  for  eight  hours,  till  the  main 
honour,  ran  great  risk  of  incurring  the  body  of  the  French  army  arrived.  Bona- 
displeasure  of  his  spiritual  as  well  as  of  parte  presented  him  with  a  sword  of 
his  civil  superior.  A  reconciliation  be-  honour  on  that  occasion.  He  went  next 
tween  the  king  and  the  pope,  how-  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  and 
ever,  gave  Befluga  the  satisraction  of  Dutch  armies,  destined,  as  was  said, 
receiving  the  hat,  which  he  had  not  for  an  expedition  to  Louisiana.  This 
used,  from  the  hands  of  Philip.  He  did  not  take  place ;  general  Victor  re- 
died  in  1743,  after  having  resided  some  mained  in  Holland,  and  married  at  the 
time  in  Rome  in  the  ciiaracter  of  a  Hague,  where  he  remained  imtil  after  thd 
Spanish  ambassador.  (Baur,  in  Ersch  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  he  was  sent  ad 
und  Gruber.)  ambassador  of  the  republic  to  Denmark, 

BELLUNELLO,  (Andrew,)  a  painter  and  did  not  return  to  France  till  the  war 

of  the  Venetian  school,  called  Bellunello  broke  out  with  Prussia.    He  was  wounded 

da  San    Vito.      His   master-piece    is  a  at  Jena,  and  took  part  in  all  the  brilliant 

Crucifixion,  amongst  various  Saints,  with  events  of  the  campaign  of  1806.     At  th^ 

the    date,   1475,   in   the    great  council  battle  of  Friedland  he  commanded  the 

chamber  of  Udine.     It  has  some  merit  first  corps  of  the  grande  armSe,  and  the 

in  regard  to  size  and  the  distribution  of  success   of  the  day  was  chiefly  due  to 

the  figures,  but  displays  neither  beauty  his  skillid  manoeuvres,  wherefore  Napo- 

of  forms  nor  colour,  and  bears  greatly  leon  gave  him  on  the  field  of  battle  the 

the  appearance  of  an  ancient  piece  of  baton  of  a  marickal  de  C empire.    After 

tapestry.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  iii.  25.)  the  battle  of  Tilsit,  he  was  named  go- 

BELLUNESE,  (George,  da  San  Vito,)  vernor   of   Berlin,    which   situation    he 

a  very  excellent  painter  of  friezes  and  retained  fifteen  months.    In  1808  he  com- 

miniature  ornaments,  and  an  able  portrait  manded  a  corps  in  Spain,  at  the  head  of 

painter,  who  flourished  at  San  Vito,  a  which  he  defeated  the  army  of  Galicia, 

place  in   the  Friuli,  about  the   middle  and  won   the  battles   of  Somo   Sierra, 

of  the  sixteenth  century.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  and  Madrid,  and  in  1809  that  of  Ucl6s, 

Pitt  iii.  155.)  where  he  defeated  the  duke  of  Infantado, 

BELLUNO,  (Victor,  Perrin,  duke  de,)  and  made  15,000  prisoners.  At  Medellin 
marshal  and  peer  of  France,  one  of  the  he  destroyed  the  army  of  Cuesta.  His 
great  captains  brought  forward  by  the  subsequent  skilful  march  through  the 
revolution.  He  was  bom  in  1766  at  La  Sierra-Morena  reduced  all  Andalusia 
Manche,  in  Lorraine,  and  entered  the  imder  the  French.  He  afterwards  con- 
artillery  service  in  1788.  He  obtained  ducted  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  Called  in 
the  post  of  marickal  de  camp  in  1793,  1812  to  the  army  in  Russia,  he  com- 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  when  he  com-  manded  the  ninth  corps  d'atmSe,  and 
manded  the  attack  on  the  redoubt  I'Aigui-  covered  himself  with  glory  at  the  Bere- 
lette,  the  taking  of  which  hastened  the  sina.  At  the  battle  of  Dresden  he 
evacuation  of  the  place  by  the  English,  headed  the  second  corps  d'armee,  and 
Having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  by  a  moat  bold  manoeuvre,  made  himself 
two  shots  received  at  that  siege,  he  went  master  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
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iefl  ^iicr  of  die  alllca.  and  out  olf  I>I,aOO  tsnaiit  of  SfarapaiuEe.     EEe  expenikd  iLe 

Aastriana,   and  made    diem    prraimen.  wiioie  revemies  of  hm  bo&opric  on  tbe 

In  nhfiequent  battles  he  ^owed  himiieif  eiEectionaf  St.  PanT:!  catbedraLr  in  1/^4^, 

eqnaQy  brave,  tfaongh  snccfiM  was  now  purchasng  and.  pafiin^  dowiL  tke  adram- 

flometimes  denied  him :  yet  even  during  ing  houses  for  a  ehnzchyard,.  wiiicn  he 

his  retreat,  he  drove  the  Rnssians  frnm  aarronnded  widi  a  higii  waJL     Bobop 

St.  Di2ier  (January  27.    191 1. :     Some  Godwin,  tfainita  that  ihm  wall  was  entxre  ia 

diayi  afterwarda.   he  drove  1.1,000  Rna-  his  time,  dioiigh.  concealed  W  die  booaes 

sians  and  Pnusiana  out  of  Brienne.     He  with  which  it  was  coVered  atx  all  iidci. 

contributed  also  to  the  advantages  which  He  afterwards  built  a  coavoit  far  RegnUr 

Napoleon  obtained  at  Nargis  and  ViQe-  Canons  at  St.  Osidi  de  Cbicfi,  in  Eskx. 

neuve.     Having  rested  a  few  hours  at  (Blog.  Brit.    Godwin  de  ^raesoL) 

Salins,  he  delayed  the  occupation  of  the  BELMISSERO,  (Pknly)   a  phjBcxan 

bridg*^   of  Monterean,    for    which    the  and  Ladn  poet  of  the  auteoith  centarr, 

emperor  severely  reproached  hinu     He  who  translated  into    Latin  Terse,   An- 

expiated   this   &nlt   by  his   bravery   at  atotle  de   \  niTnalibiWi,  and  wrote  a  con- 

the  abbaye  de  Vaocler  (March  7.  1^14.)  sderable  number  of  miacellaseoos  poena, 

where  he  passed  a  i^Uee,  de&nded  by  (Biotr.  Univ.) 

sixty  pieces  of  artfllery.  BELMONDI,   (Prter,    1774 — 1S22,) 

At  the  restoration,  Lewis  XV  [XL  be-  a  periodical  writff  of  Faris^  best  known 

stowed  on  him  several  marks  of  esteem ;  as  die  compiler  of  a  very  Qsefiil  work, 

and  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Gxie  des  Contribiitions  Dtrectea,  3  vols, 

Bellnno  followed  the  Bourbons  to  Bel-  Svo,   Paiis»   1317,    &e.      (Bio^.    Univ. 

giom,  and  returned  with  diem  to  Paris.  SuppL) 

Such  a  proof  of  constancy  procured  for  BELMONT,  (Aimerj  de,)  a  trouba- 
Inm  new  honours,  and  he  was  in  1S15  dour  ofProvcnce,  in  the  time  ^Raymond 
chosen  to  represent  the  French  army  at  Berenger  V^  some  of  whose  verses  re- 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  main  in  the  coQectioa  of  Sc  Falajre. 
Being  in  IS21  minister  of  war,  he  was  (Bi<^.  Univ.) 
nominated  major-general  of  the  army  BELMONT.  See  BaauMoarr. 
sent  against  the  Spanish  constitutionalisti.  BELMONTE,  (Lewis  de,)  a  dramatic 
He  remained,  however,  only  with  it  till  it  poet,  probably  the  author  of  Uazanas  de 
passed  the  Bidassoo,  and  soon  returned  D.  G.  H.  deMendozo,  1622,  4tiH  (An- 
te Paris.     On  the  28th  October  following,  tonio.) 

be  was  placed  on  what  may  be  called  BELMONTI,  (Peter,)  a  moral  writer 

ministerial  half-pay,  which  aJSected  him  and  noet,  bom  at  Rimini,  in  1537,  prin- 

to  that  degree,  tnat  he  first  refused  the  cipally  known  as  the  author  of  a  posthu* 

post  of  ambassador  at  Vienna,  but  ac-.  mous   work,    Instituzione    della   Sposa, 

cepted   it  afterwards.     Since  the  revo-  Rome.  1587,  4to.     (Biog.  Univ  ) 

liition  of  1830,  he  took  no  part  in  public  BELOE,  (WUliam,  1756 — 1817,)  son 

afTaim,  and  died  in  March,  1841.    At  tbe  of  an   eminent  tradesman  at  Norwich, 

desire  of  his  family,  no  speech  over  his  where  the  future  author  was  bom.     His 

grave  was  pronounced,  as  is  the  custom  father  failed  in  early  life,  but  subsequent 

cm  such  occasions.     ( Biographic  des  Con-  exertions  enabled  him  to  do  even  more  than 

tempc/ruin^   by   Amauld.     Journal   des  recover  himself;  and  feeling  that  nothing 

D^batfl,  March,  1841.)  can  absolve  an  honourable  man  from  his 

I3KLLUTI,     ( Honaventura,     1599 —  debts  but  the  payment  of  them,  he  took 

1070,)  a  friar  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  who  the  first  opportunity  ofcalling  his  creditors 

obtained  great  r(M)Utation  in  theology  and  together,  and  paid  to  each  the  balance 

philosophy.      I  lis   philosophical  works,  due  to  him,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  them 

written  in  Latiti,  were  published  in  two  all.     Tliis  high-minded  man  discerned  a 

vuhimcs  folio ;  and  after  his  death  were  precocity  of  talent  in  his  son,  which  be 

piiblislied  some  ])icccs  written  by  him  on  determined  upon  improving  by  a  suitable 

morals.     (Biog   Univ.)  education.      He  sent  him,  accordingly, 

I3KLLY,    (James,)    a    painter    and  into   Yorkshire    for  instruction   by   the 

engraver,    a   native    of   Chartres,    who  scholarly  father  of  Dr.  Raine,  eventually 

worked  in  Italy,  where  he  engraved  after  master  of  Charterhouse  school,  London, 

th(*  Cnrnccis.     (Heincckcn.)  but  apparently  with  no  view  of  training 

liKIiMKIS,  or  BEAUMKS,  (Richard  him  for  any  profession  more  learned  than 

dp,)  bishop  of  London  in  the  reign  of  that  of  surgery.     Mr.  Raine,  however, 

llrnry  I.,  consecrated  2(3th  of  July,  1108,  discerned  in  him  talents  fitted  for  a  life 

vordoii  of  tbo  Welsh  MorcbeSi  and  lieu-  of  greater  erudition,  and  he  recommended 
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Ills  father  to  place  him  in  a  school  of  ance  with  ecclesiastical  questions.  For 
higher  pretensions  than  his  own,  and  mere  politics,  however,  he  was  furnished 
thence  to  remove  him  to  the  university,  with  no  corrective;  on  the  contrary,  family 
He  was,  in  compliance  with  this  disin-  engagements  threw  him,  during  all  the 
terested  advice,  transferred  to  an  academy  heat  and  violence  of  the  American  war, 
at  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex,  then  kept  hy  among  determined  advocates  of  the  colo- 
Samuel  Parr,  certainly  one  of  the  most  nial  party.  Dr.  Parr,  too,  had  been  hoth  his 
competent  classical  instructors  of  his  day.  instructor  and  patron.  His  condition,  be- 
From  this  eminent  person's  tuition  he  sides,  was  difficult  and  struggling.  These 
was  rather  abruptly  removed,  in  conse-  things,  added  to  the  warmth  inseparable 
qucnce  of  a  persecution  raised  against  from  his  years,  and  his  very  limited  means 
him  by  some  of  the  upper  boys,  and  he  of  obtainhig  good  information,  rendered 
spent  some  time  with  his  family  at  yoimg  Beloe  a  partizan  of  those  opinions 
Norwich,  before  his  admission  in  the  which  their  friends  complacently  denomi- 
university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  of  nated  liberal.  But  as  the  French  revolu- 
Bene't,  or  Corpus  Christi  college  there;  tion  advanced,  unfolding  a  character  of 
in  entering  which  society  he  soon  found  sanguinary  selfishness,  many  of  those  who 
his  feelings  wounded  by  something  that  had  hastily  approved  its  earlier  stages, 
he  considered  insolence  in  two  young  pressed  emulously  forward  with  acknow- 
men  of  superior  condition  to  his  own.  ledgments  of  error.  Beloe  was  one  of 
He  thoughtlessly  took  revenge  in  the  these.  In  conjunction  with  archdeacon 
composition  of  an  epigram,  which  gave  Nares,  he  undertook  the  British  Critic,  a 
great  offence,  and  excluded  him  from  review  that  advocated  constitutional  prin- 
society  that  he  would  have  gladly  joined,  ciples  in  relieion  and  politics.  The  party 
He  was  thus  less  tempted  into  misappli-  with  which  ne  had  formerly  been  con- 
cation  of  his  time  than  he  might  other-  nected,enragedby  his  secession,  attributed 
wise  have  been,  and  hence,  probably,  the  it  to  a  sordid  spirit  of  calculation.  But,  un- 
mortification  proved  a  permanent  advan-  doubtedly,  there  is  enough  to  account  for 
tage.  In  1 779,  Beloe  took  his  bachelor's  it,  without  any  uncharitable  imputation,  in 
degree,  and  returned  to  Norwich.  His  greater  maturity  of  judgment,  better  infor-» 
old  instructor.  Dr.  Parr,  was  now  there  mation,  and  observation  of  the  revolu-i 
as  master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  he  tionists  in  France.  That  Beloe,  however, 
invited  him  to  become  his  assistant,  a  might  have  reckoned  upon  some  temporal 
satisfactory  testimonial  to  Beloe's  conduct  advantage  from  his  change  of  sentiments 
at  Stanmore.  He  now  married,  and  be-  is  highly  probable,  and  not  discreditable ; 
came  curate  of  Earlham,  in  his  native  it  being  reasonable,  that  he  who  laboiurs 
county,  and  it  is  another  honourable  testi-  in  defence  of  others,  should  receive  a 
mony  to  his  worth  that  when  the  living  reasonable  reward  from  his  exertions, 
became  vacant,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  any  con- 
He  soon  found,  however,  this  little  vicar-  siderable  preferment,  although  enough 
age  a  most  insufficient  provision ;  it  being  to  provide  respectably  for  his  declining 
the  nature,  indeed,  of  such  preferments  years.  In  1 796  he  was  presented  by  the 
to  place  individuals  in  a  position  which  lord  chancellor,  Loughborough,  after- 
cannot  be  supported  with  any  comfort,  wards  earl  of  Rosslyn,  to  the  rectory  of 
or  hardly  at  all,  without  private  fortune.  Allhallows,  London-wall.  In  the  follow^ 
Beloe,  wanting  this  advantage,  determined  ing  year,  Bishop  Pretyman  collated  him 
upon  a  removal  to  London,  in  the  hope  to  a  stall  in  Lincoln  cathedral ;  and  in 
of  rising  there  by  his  talents  and  industry,  1805,  Bishop  Porteus  to  one  in  St.  Paul's, 
to  some  situation  of  ease  and  independ-  This  last,  being  the  prebend  of  St. 
ence.  He  sought,  immediately,  employ-  Pancras,  was  the  best  endowed  of  all  his 
ment  from  the  publishers,  and  was  more  preferments ;  but  unless  the  owner  should 
in  their  pay,  during  several  years,  than  be  fortunate  with  fines,  he  might  receive 
almost  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  but  little  from  it  during  many  years. 
In  those  days,  periodical  writing  was  Beloe,  in  fact,  although  possessed  of  pre- 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  dissenters,  ferment  which  makes  a  great  shew  on 
the  clerical  part  of  whom  are  naturally  paper,  had  really  never  an  income  from 
prejudiced  against  the  church,  and  possess  the  church  of  any  considerable  amount, 
very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  Beloe  He  was,  therefore,  in  1804,  glad  of  an 
did  not,ofcourse,  in  these  respects  resemble  appointment  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
the  bulk  of  professed  authors,  although  assistant-librarian,  and  probably  might 
vouth,  and  want  of  introduction,  must  have  retained  it  to  his  death,  notwith- 
have  denied  him  any  sufficient  acquaint-  standing  his  preferment  in  the  following 
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ye  r  to  a  probtrnd  of  St.  Pniirs,  had  he  the  plants  of  that  inland,  and  autfrvarJs 

not  l)ccii  Mhaincfuny  deceivud  by  a  person  repaired  to  Constantinople.     He  viuttd 

allowed  to  use  the  books  and  drawings  Lemnos,  Mount  Athos,  and  Theaaalunica, 

nndrr  bin  rare.     His  constitution  appears  whence  he  letamed  to  Conatantznuplf. 

iipvrr  to  have  been  robust,  and  incessant  and  then  took  his  departure  for  Egypt, 

lalMMir*  iiidod   in  its  wearing  operation  from  which  he  paaed  to  Mount  Sinai  m 

upon  a  t<*nipcrniufiit  highly  sensitive  by  Jenualem.     He  a^ain  returned  to  Con- 

\MriouR  painful  incidents,  brought  him  to  stantinople  and  Tinted Natolia,  embarkid 

till*  iirnvc  wbiMi  ho  hod  only  just  entered  at  Gallipoli,  arrxTed  at  Venice,  when  he 

into  bin  sixtieth  year.     He  left  behind  made  a  short  stay,  and  then  departed  fiir 

him  I  bo  rbnrarter  of  a  religious,  amiable,  Civiti-Vecchia  and  Rome.      He  retxxnied 

iind  iMTomplished  man.  to   France   with  a  ralnabie   coUcctiaii, 

'Dm   ffduiwing    are    Bc^loe's  publica-  having  been  absent  three  year*.   He  tha 

fion^:-    1.  (Mr  to  MIbh  Boscawcn,  1783.  publinaed  some  worka^  which  were  wdK 


dot  114,  from  tbr  Cfrcck,  with  Notes,  4  vols,  interruption  of  hit  anademic  conne  made 

Hvo,  1 7{H .     Tliis  work  had  the  honour  of  by  his  travela.     He  waa,  howerery  in  1j57 

It   r.ivonrablf!   imi'irr  from    Larrhcr,   the  received   aa  a  bachelor    extraotdinanr, 

ii'arncd  Krrnr.h  tranHlat<ir  of  the  original,  and  he  ultimately  obtained  hia  degree 

from  whom*  liilNMirHit  JRcnrichodbymany  in  1560.     At  the  time  of  hia  death,  he 

vidiniblo  notrs,  and  ISoloo  has  availed  him-  was  meditating  an  important  work  upoa 

m<iri>rNid«*M(»ftlirdiMrov('rieH recently  made  agriculture,  but  retanuns  one  day  from 

in  Arrira.     ft.  'rnui elation  of  Alciphron's  Paris,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  Boit  ir 

Kpi^tlr^,    17f>l.     f>.    TranHlation  of  the  Boulogne,      He  must    be   regarded  ss 

Atiir  Ni^litrt  of  Aulu.H  (rtdliuH,  1795.     7.  one  of  the  most  distinguiahea  natural- 

MiM((||niiii%  viz.   VoomHf  (laHsical  P2x-  ists  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and,  with 

triK'l^,  and  Orirntal  Apologut's,  3  vols,  Gesner,  a  founder  of  natural  history  at 

I '^nio,  1 7(>.'».  H.TranfilHtion  of  the  Arabian  the  restoration  of  letters.     He  is  also  to 

Ni^litM  KntrrtainMinitM,  from  the  French,  be  remembered  as  one   of  the  earliest 

IvoU,  I'inio.     0.  Joflopb,  translated  from  cultivators  of  comparative  acatomy.     He 

flu*  Ki'rnrli  of  M.  Hit^iuUs  2  vob,  12ino.  dejtcribed,  with  much  fidelity,  the  coun- 

10.   Ani'cdotrH  of  I«itcrature  and  Scarce  tries  he  visited,  and  minutely   detailed 

lt«»okrt,  Vt  volrt,  8vo,   publiMhed  between  their  natural  productions.     Hia  erudition 

\HiUt  and   1K12.     11.  Dricf  Memoirs  of  renders  his  works  particularly  interesting. 

Ilio  L^adiTM  of  the   Frrncb  Hcvolution.  Pluinicr  has   consecrated    a    genus    of 

12.  Till*  Si'xngcnarian,  or  Mnnoirs  of  a  American   plants,  the   BeU<miay    to  his 

Litcniry   \i\U'.     Tliirt  was  a  posthumous  memory,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  the 

work,  rditcd  by  a  friend,  and  published  services  he  had  rendered   to  botanical 

in  IKIK.     Mr.  ncl(»<>  was  alHoatone  time  science.     He  published: — Histoire  Na- 

soli'  editor  of  the  Hritish  Critic,  and  for  turelle  des  estranges   Poissona    Marias, 

many  ynirs  be  was  joint^conductor  with  avec   leiurs   Portraicts  graves   en   bois: 

an  lidearon    Narcs.     The   connexion   of  plus  le  vraie   Peincture   et   Descriptioa 

tlii'Ho  two  clergymen  with  that  periodical  du    Daulphin    et    de    plusieura    autres 

t4Tniinat<'d  with  the  forty-iM;con<l  volume.  Ilares  de  son  Esp^e,  Paria,  1551,  4to. 

A  tiot  her  of  Hcloe's  joint  labours  was  upon  Dc  Aquatilibus  libri  duo,  cum  Iconibus 

u   Hiograpbiral  Dictionary,  in    15  vols,  ad  Vivam  ipsorum  Efiigiem  quoad  fieri 

Hvo,  which  he  undert<M>k  in  conjunction  potuit,  Paris,  1553,  8vo.     La  Nature  et 

with  the  llev.  W.  Tooke,  late  chaplain  to  Divcrsitd  des  Poissons,  avec  leurs  Pour- 

tlie  liritisb  factory  in  Kussia,  Mr.  Morri-  traictsrepr^sent^sauplusprdaduNaturel, 

son,  and  the  Krv.  R.  Narcs.     (Annual  Paris,  1555,  8vo.  De  la  ^fature  et  Diver- 

iliog.     (ient.'s  Mag.)  sit6  des  Poissons,  avec  leurs  Deacriptions 

MKLON,  (Peter,  1517—1501,)  a  cele-  et  naifs  Pourtraicts,  en  sept  livrcs,  Parii, 

brated  French  physician  and  naturalist,  1555,  fol.     Histoire  dea  roisiona,  Paris, 

born  at  SouUetidre,  in  Maine.     Of  his  1555,   4to,  in  French  and  Latin.     Les 

family  nothing  is   knowij,  but  ho  met  Observations  de  plusieura  Singularity  et 

with  natn)ns,  by  whose  kindness  ho  re-  Choses  m^morables  trouv^es  en  Grdce, 

ceived  a  good  education  and  the  means  Asie,  Jud^c,  Egypte,  Arable,  et  autrei 

of  travelling.  Pays  estranges,  redig^es  en  trob  livres, 

Ik'lon  departed  for  Candia  in  1546,  Paris,    1553,    1554,    1555,    1558,   4to; 

where  he  remained  some  time  studying  Anvers,  1555,  4to;  translated  into  Latin 
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by  Charles  de  TEcluse,   An  vers,    1589,  of  the  privy  council   of  Lewis   XI IL, 

4to;   and  into  German,  in  the  Samm-  connected   with    Lachambre   and  other 

lung  der  Merkwuerdigsten  Reisen  in  der  members  of  the AcadStnie  Fran^aisey  then 

Orient  de  Paulus.     The  Latin  translation  just  established.     Belot  was  of  opinion 

was  reprinted  in  the  collection  De  Exo-  that  scientific  works  should  not  be  written 

ticis,  ( An  vers,  1605,  fol.)    De  Arboribus  in   the   vernacular  tongue;   Lachambre 

coniferis,   resiniferis,    aliisque  nonnullis  differed  from  this  opinion,  and  a  contro- 

sempitemaFronde  viventibus,  cum  earun-  versy  ensued.     Belot  announced  a  work, 

dem  Iconibus  ad  vivum  expressis ;  item  called  La  France,  ou  la  Monarchic  par- 

de  Melle  Cedrino,  Cedri^,  Agarico,  Resi-  faite,  which  never  appeared.  Some  authors 

nis  et  iis  quae  ex  Coniferis  proiiciscuntur,  think  him  the  same  with  Michael  Belot, 

Paris,  1553, 4to.     De  admirabili  Operum  who   published  in    1666,  M6moires   de 

antiquorum   et    Rerum    suspiciendarum  Guillaume  Ribier,  to  which  is  appended  a 

Prsestantia  liber,  quo  de  iEgyptiis  Pyra-  life  of  cardinal  Sadolet.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

midibus,  de  Obeliscis,  de  Labyrinthis  se-  BELOT,  (John,)  pastor  of  Mil-Monts, 

pulchralibus   et  de  Antiquorum   Sepul-  born  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

turis  a^tur,  Paris,  1553, 4to.    L'llistoire  century,  a  pretended  adept  in  the  occult 

de  la  Nature  des  Oiseaux,  Paris,  1555,  sciences.      He  published   I'CEuvre   des 

fol.      Pourtraicts   d'Oiseaux,   Animaux,  (Euvres,  in  1623,  and  afterwards  a  book 

Serpents,  Herbes,  Arbres,   Homnies  et  on  Chiromancy  and  Physiognomy,  works 

Femmes  d 'Arabic   et  d'Egypte,    Paris,  occasionally  sought  by  book  collectors. 

1557,  1618,  4to.      Remontrance  sur  le  (Biog.  Univ.) 

Defaut  de  Laboiu-  et  Culture  des  Plantes,  BELOT,  (Madame,  d.  1805,)  of  Chail- 

et  de  la  Connoissance  d'Icelles,  &c.  Paris,  lot,  the  widow  of  an  advocate,  who  trans- 

1558,  8vo  ;    translated    into    Latin  by  lated  Hume's  England,  Johnson's  Ras- 
Charles  de  I'Ecluse,  Anvers,  1589,  8vo.  selas,    and  other    English   works,    into 

BELORADO,    (John   de,)    a    Bene-  French.     She  also  wrote  some  original 

dictine  friar,  and  abbot  of  the  convent  of  pieces  in   her    own    language,    one   of 

St.  Peter,  at  Cardeiia,  in  Spain.    He  wrote  which    especially,     entitled    Reflexions 

Coronica  del  famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Ruy  d  une  Provinciale  sur  le  Discours  de  J. 

Dias  de  Bivar.  Burgos,  1593,  fol.     (An-  J.Rousseau,  touchantl'Jn^galit^  des  Con- 

tonio.)  ditions,   has   been    highly  commended. 

BELOSELSKY,  (Prince,)  born  at  (Biog.  Univ.) 
Petersburgh  in  1757,  died  there  in  1809 ;  BELOW,  (Jacob  Frederic,)  a  Swedish 
in  early  youth,  sent  by  the  empress  physician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Stock- 
Catharine  II.  to  the  court  of  Turin,  but  hulm,  in  1669,  where  he  practised  medi- 
the  count  Panin  recalled  him,  from  jeal-  cine  for  many  years.  Charles  XII.  called 
ousy  of  his  talents,  it  has  been  said,  but  him  into  Saxony  in  1705,  and  made  him 
probably  from  thinking  them  rather  fit  physician  to  the  army.  He  was  taken 
fur  literature  than  business.  Beloselsky  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  Moscow, 
consoled  himself  under  this  disgrace  by  where  he  was  engaged  in  his  profession 
consecrating  an   ample   fortune   to   the  with  success.    He  died  in  1716,  having 

f>rotection  of  art  and  the  cultivation  of  only  published  some  small  academical 
etters.  He  published,  1.  Dyanyologie,  works.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
ou  Tableau  de  I'Entendement,  8vo.  2.  BELPRATO,  (John  Vmcent,)  count 
De  la  Musique  en  Italic,  8vo.  3.  Poesies  of  Aversa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Fran9aises  d'un  Prince  etranger,  8vo.  He  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
In  these  works  he  displayed  the  most  was  of  Spanish  extraction.  His  con- 
varied  knowledge,  and  a  talent  for  French  temporaries  considered  him  an  excellent 
poetry  so  extraordiniurv,  that  Voltaire  linguist  and  poet.  His  principal  works 
placed  him  by  the  side  of  the  count  are  translations  from  the  Latin  into 
Schouvalow,  author  of  I'Epitre  k  Ninon.  Italian  ;  but  some  poems  of  his  are  dis- 
When  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  spoliation  persed  in  various  collections,  and  there  is 
stalked  abroad  in  France,  under  tne  name  also  of  his  a  published  dialogue  on  the 
ofliberty,  Beloselsky  nobly  found  another  nature  and  rules  of  the  sonnet,  entitled 
use  for  the  opulence  with  which  Provi-  La  Veronica,  o  del  Sonetto.  Genoa,  1689, 
dence  had  entrusted  him.  His  mansion  Bvo.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
was  ever  open  to  enlightened  Frenchmen,  BELSHAM,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
driven  by  revolutionary  violence  and  theologian,  of  considerable  note  among 
cupidity  from  thehr  homes.  (Biog.  Univ.)  the  Socinians  of  his  day,  son  of  a  dis- 
BELOT,  (John,)  born  at  Blois,  at  the  senting  minister  at  Bedford,  where  he 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  advocate  was  bom,  April  15,  1750.   He  was  regu^ 
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larly  educated  for  his  father's  profession,  1789  hy  publishing  some  political  and 

and  being  chosen  pastor  of  an  old  pres-  historical   essays,   which  went   through 

byterian  congregation  at  Worcester,  he  several  editions.     These  were  followed 

settled  there  in  1778.     In  1781,  he  re-  by  similar  essays  on  almost  all  the  various 

tumd    to   the    academy    at    Daventry,  topics  of  the  day;  and  in  1793  he  pub- 

where  he   had   been   educated  for   the  lisned.  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Great ' 

ministry,  as  principal  tutor  and  director.  Britain  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lu- 

From   this    appointment  he    retired  in  nenbiurg,  2  vols,  8vo.     In  1795  appeared 

1789,   on  embracing  the  opinions  then  in   four    volumes  his  Memoirs   of   the 

strenuously  advocated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  Session  of 

and  rendered  especially  conspicuous  by  Parliament  ending  1793.     A  fifth  and  a 

Mr.  Lindsey's  resignation  of  a  Yorkshire  sixth  volume  followed  in  1801.     In  1798 

vicarage  on  their  account.    Mr.  Belsham,  he  published,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  History  of 

however,  thus  rendered  himself  accept-  Great  Britain,   from  the  Revolution  to 

able  to  a  religious  body  that  had  recently  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

established  an  academy  at  Hackney,  and  In  1806  these  were  all  brought  into  one 

he  became  tutor  there.    At  his  suggestion,  body  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain  to 

the    Unitarian    Society    for    Promoting  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 

Christian    Knowledge  and  the  Practice  in  1802,  in  12  vols.     Mr.  Belsham  wa* 

ofVirtue  was  founded  in  1791.     In  1794,  a   decided  Whig    partisan,    and    being 

on  Dr.  Priestley's  removal  to  America,  resident  at    one    time   at  Bedford,  he 

Mr.  Belsham  was  elected  to  succeed  him  became  intimate  with  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 

as  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Hackney,  bread.     Others,  then  in  opposition,  were 

This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  also  glad  of  his  acquaintance,  thmking 

as  in  1796  the  Hackney  College  was  dis-  his  works  likely  to  serve  their  cause, 

solved.  He  died  at  Hammersmith,  aged  seventy^ 

Mr.  Belsham   continued    minister   of  five.     (Gent.*s  Mag.) 
the  congregation  at  Hackney  till  1805,         BELSUNCE,  (Henry  Francb  Xavier 

when  he  became  minister  of  the  congre-  de,  1671 — 1755,)  a  French  prelate,  im- 

gation  originally  collected  in  Essex-street  mortalized  by  hb  truly  christian  conduct 

chapel,  London,  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  of  during  the  plague  of  Marseilles.    He  was 

which   Dr.  Disney,  another  clerical  se-  born  in  Perigord,  of  an  ancient  fEunily, 

ceder    from    the    church    on    Socinian  that  came  from  Navarre.     At  twenty,  he 

grounds,  had  recently  been  pastor.     In  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  a  step  which 

this  situation  he  continued   until  1826,  influenced  his   future  life;   in  the  end 

when  the  infirmities  of  age   compelled  disadvantageously.     After  a  residence  of 

him  to  retire.     He  died  at  Hampstead,  some  years  with  this  order,  he  became 

November  11,  1829.  grand  vicar  of  Agen,  and  in  1709,  he  was 

His  numerous  publications  were  all  in  promoted  to  the  see  of  Marseilles.  In 
the  departments  of  metaphysics  and  1720,  and  the  following  year,  his  flock 
theology,  and  not  a  few  of  them  con-  was  visited  by  a  frightfiu  pestUence,  and 
trovcrsial.  Passing  over  the  occasional  he  then  emulated  Charles  Boromeo,  who 
sermons  which  he  published,  there  are  nobly  disregarded  every  personal  con- 
two  volumes  of  his  Discourses,  Doctrinal  sideration  upon  a  similar  occasion,  at 
and  I^actical;  Discourses  on  the  Evidence  Milan.  Belsunce,  like  the  Italian  metro- 
of  the  Christian  Religion ;  Elements  of  politan,  was  in  every  infected  quarter, 
Lo^ic  and  Mental  Philosophy ;  A  Calm  bearing  aid,  both  sniritual  and  temporal, 
Enquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  con-  to  the  sick  and  dying,  shaming  into 
cerning  the  Person  of^ Christ ;  and  a  New  action  lay  authorities,  both  civu  and 
Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  military,  and  exhibiting  a  finished  [»cture 
of  Saint  Paul.  He  had  a  principal  share  of  holy  zeal.  Happily  the  contagion 
in  the  preparation  of  a  New  Version  of  spared  him,  and  he  thus  carried  his  in- 
the  New  Testament,  published  in  1808,  valuable  services  to  the  end  of  this  dis- 
hy the  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  he  was  tressing  time.  Pope  has  finely  introduced 
the  founder,  and  called  an  Improved  Ver-  his  providential  exemption  fi^m  the 
sion,  but  evidently  prepared  by  persons  scourge  that  swept  away  such  multitudes 
without  sufHcicnt  scholarship  for  any  real  on  every  side, 

'"'Cr'^o'Jf'J  w   ^«fMv '^  ^*^■^  t.  "  Why  drew  Mar,eilM90odhW^<n>py^rtrhrmtK 

UhLSHAM,  (William,)  younger  bro-  When  Nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  watdmikr 

*her  of  the  preceding,  an  English  political  ^^^^  o»  Maw,  It.  108. 

*ter    and   historian,    bom     in    1753.  Such   admirable   self'-devotion  procured 

commenced  his  literary  career  in  for  Bcbunce  an  ofier,  in  1723,   ui  the 
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bishopric  of  Laon,  with  its  appendant  famous  Marat,  which  induced  her  to 
peerage  and  ducal  coronet,  but  he  de-  murder  him ;  but  this  assertion  is  with- 
clined  it,  as  he  did  also  the  archiepisco-    out  foundation. 

pal  see  of  Bordeaux,  m  1729  ;  being  un-         BELTRAFFIO,  (John  Anthony,  1467 
willing  to  leave  his  charge  at  Marseilles,     — 1516,)  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  was 
endeared  to  him  as  the  source   of  the    a  pupil  of  Vinci,  and  an  amateur  artist, 
purest  reputation  within  human   reach.     Some   of  his  works   are  at  Milan,  but 
As  some  compensation  for  these   high-    his  best  is  at  Bologna.     It  exhibits  the 
minded  refusals,  two  rich  abbeys  were    exact  study  of  his  school  in  the  air  of 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  although  he  did    the  heads,  is  judicious  in  its  composition, 
not  choose  an  archbishopric,  Clement  II.    and  soflened  in  its  outlines ;  but  his  de- 
paid  him  the  archiepiscopal  compliment  of    sign  is   rather   more    dry   than   that   of 
transmitting  tohim  a  pall,  in  1731.  Unhap-    his  fellow  pupils,  owing,  perhaps,  to  his 
pily,  this  admirable  prelate's  latter  years    early    education    under    the    Milanese 
denied  him  the  tranquillity  that  earlier  sa-    artists.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  iv.  163.) 
orifices  had  so  richly  earned.  His  Jesuitic        BELTRAM,   (D.  John  de  Guevara,) 
prepossessions  engaged  him  in  an  obsti-    a  Spanish   ecclesiastic,  of  distinguished 
nate  conflict  with  Jansenism.  At  a  former    learning,     especially    in    jurisprudence, 
period.  Huguenot  opinions  had  been  dis-    born  at  Medina  de  las  Torres,  and  edu- 
countenanced  by  a  refusal  of  the  sacra-    cated  at  Salamanca.     In   1614   he   was 
ments  to  such  as  could  not  produce  certi-    promoted  to  the  see  of  Compostella,  and 
ficatesofconfession  signed  by  unsuspected    died  in  1622,  aged  eighty.     His  printed 
clergymen.     This  narrow  policy  was  now    works  are,  Propugnaculum  ecclesiasticse 
revived  as  an  instrument  against  Jan-    libertatis,  adversus  Leges  Venetiis  latas. 
senism,  and  Belsunce  was  the  first  bishop    Rom.  1607,  4to.     This  is  said  to  have 
that  approved  it.     He  was  thus  betrayed    been  written  by  desire  of  pope  Paul  V. 
into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities,    Discursos  del  Principio,  y  Origen  y  Uso 
by  which   his   mistaken  zeal   was   per-     de  la  Monarquia  de  Sicilia,  Pinciae,  1 605, 
severingly  opposed,  but  with  a  feeling  of    fol.     This  work  was  written  against   a 
deep  regret  at  such  a  necessity  with  such    disquisition  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius. 
a  man.      He   was   even   tempted    into     He  also  wrote  some  other  pieces,  which 
accusations  against  a  religious  society  at    have  not  been  printed,  except,  perhaps, 
Marseilles,   opposed   to   him,    that  were    a  Defence  of  Philip  the  Second's  claims 
completely  refuted ;  and  when  he  died,    to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.     (Antonio.) 
his  mdiscret  zeal  against  Jansenism  had        BELTRAMELLI,    (Joseph,    1734  — 
filled  the  diocese  of  Marseilles  with  bitter-     1816,)   a  noble   and   opulent  native   of 
ness  and  confusion.    A  college  of  Jesuits,     Bergamo,  but  educated  at  Bologna,  where 
bearing  his  name,  was  founded  by  him.    he  also  gained  a  knowledge  of  painting. 
While  grand  vicar  of  Agen,  he  published    To  enlarge  his  mind,  he  not  merely  visited 
an  account  of  his  aunt,  entitled,  Abrege    but  resided  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
de  la  Vie  de  Susanne  Henriette  de  Foix,     The  expense  impaired  his  fortune,  and 
Agen,   1707,    12mo.     While  bishop,  he    the  revolutionary  wars  completely  ruined 
published  several   pastoral   instructions,    him.     But  he  bore  his  reverses  with  for- 
chiefly  levelled  against  Jansenism,  and    titude,  and  obtained  an  honourable  sub- 
a  work  entitled  L'Antiquit^  de  TEglise    sistence  as  professor  of  eloquence  in  his 
de   Marseille,   et  la   Succession    de   ses    native  city.     His  publications  relate  to 
Eveques,  Marseille,  1747-51,  3  vols,  4to.    the  literature  and  arts  of  Italy.     (Biog. 
This  has  been  considered  as  really  the    Univ.  Suppl.) 

work  of  some  Jesuit  to  whom  Belsunce         BELTRAMI,  (Fabricius,)  a  Siennese, 
allowed  the  use   of  his  name.     It  is  a    whose  only  published  work  is,  Discorso 
work  disfigured  by  the  introduction   of    intorno  alle  imprese  comuni  academiche. 
some  legendary  tales  as  authentic  history,     Penisa,  1612,  4to.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
(Biog.  Univ.)  BELTRAN,  (James,)  who  published, 

BELSUNCE,  (Count  of,)  of  the  same  with  Vincent  Ferrandis,  like  nimself  a 
noble  family,  second  major  of  an  infantry  Valencian,  in  the  dialect  of  that  province, 
regiment,  quartered  at  Caen  in  1790.  Obres  contemplatives  e  de  molta  devocio 
Having  acted  with  decision  there  to  pre-  trobades  en  Loors  de  la  sanctissima  Creu. 
serve  the  peace,  he  was  murdered  by  the  Valentia,  16  J  5,  4to.  This  poem  is  very 
mob,  and  nis  bleeding  heart  carried  about    rare.     (Antonio.) 

in  triumph.  It  has  been  said  that  Char-  BELTRAND,  (Herman  Dominic,)  a 
lottc  Corday  was  his  mistress,  and  then  Spanish  sculptor  and  architect,  born 
conceived  that  hatred   against  the   in-    at  Vittoria,  in  Biscay,  in  the  sixteenth 
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cnituiy.  He  went  to  Italy,  and  became  ger,  count  of  Provence.  There  lie 
so  able  that  Palomino  Velasco  does  not  fell  again  in  love  with  a  princess  of 
liesitate  to  place  him  above  the  most  "  prodigious  beauty,  most  unexception- 
famous  artists  of  his  time.  His  chief  able  character,  and  conversant  in  lul  the 
model  was  Michael  Angelo,  and  many  seven  liberal  sciences."  His  poems,  how- 
statues  of  Christ,  of  the  natural  size,  exe-  ever,  did  not  prevent  her  from  entering  a 
cuted  by  him,  are  worthy  of  that  illus-  nunnery ;  ana  oiu*  poet,  after  sending  oer 
trious  master.  Beltrand  died  in  1590,  at  a  poem,  entitled  Les  Amours  de  son 
a  very  advanced  age.     (Biog.  Univ.)  Ingrata,  died  of  grief  in  1264. 

BELTRANO,  (Octavius,)  a  bookseller,        BELVISO,  (Jacopo,  or  Giacomo,)  an 

printer,  and  author,  of  Naples,  in  the  eminent  Italian  scholar,  bom  at  Bologna, 

seventeenth   century,    who   wrote,   with  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 

some  minor   works.   Breve  Descrizione  century.     He  was  professor  of  law  in 

del  Regno  di  Napoli.     Naples,  1640,  4to.  his  native  citv,  but  induced  by  the  fiic- 

It  has  been  often  reprinted.  (Biog.  Univ.)  tions   that    distracted  it    to    accept  an 

BELTRANO,  (Augustine,)  a  painter  of  invitation    from    Charles    II.    king   of 

the  NeapoUtan  school,  born  at  Naples,  and  Naples.     He  remained  in  that  country, 

a  pupil  of  Massanio  Stanzioni.     He  be-  with  an  honoiurable  and  liberal  provision, 

came    a    good    fresco    painter,   and    a  until  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1309.    He 

colourist  in  oil  of  no  common  merit.    His  then    accepted    the    law    professorship 

wife,  Aniella  di  Rosa,  niece  of  Francis  at  Perugia.      But  the  strong  measures 

di  Rosa,  called  Pacicco,  was  his  fellow  wliich  the  government  of  Bologna  adopted, 

pupil  under  Massanio,  and  painted  in  the  about  the  year  1320,  to  oblige  all  native 

same  style  as  her  husband.    They  worked  professors  to  come  back  to  that  university, 

in  conjunction,  and  often  prepared  pictures  obliged  Belviso  to  return   to    Bologna, 

which  their  master  afterwards  nnished,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 

80    that    they   were    sold    as    his   own.  honours,   and  where  he  died  in    1335. 

She  was  murdered  by  her  husband  from  It  has  been   remarked,  that,    although 

jealousy,    1649,   when   about    thirty-six  the   Belvisi  generally  were  Ghibellines, 

years  of  age.     Beltrano  died  in   1665.  he  was  a  Guelph. 
(Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt  ii.  275.)  BELYARD,  (Simon,)  a  French  poet, 

BELTRANO,  (Francis  Paul,  1745—  little  known,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 

1802,)  a  celebrated  Sicilian  jurist     His  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  tragedy 

wealthy  parents  gave  him  an  excellent  in   five   acts,   cdled,    Le   Guysien,    ou 

education,   and  brought  him  up  to  the  Perfidie  tyrannique  commise  par  Henry 

law,  which  he  studied  without  neglecting  de  Valois,  hs — ^personnes  des  Pnnces  Louis 

other  branches  of  knowledge,  especially  de  Lorraine,  cardinal,  et  Henry  de  Lor- 

philosophy.     When  master   of  his  pro-  raine,  due  de  Guyse.   Troyes,  1592,  8vo. 

t'ession,  he  reduced  a  mass  of  confused  It  is  a  very  moderate  production,   but 

enactments   into  a   system,   in   a   work  sought  from  its  extreme  rarity.  A  pastoral 

entitled,  Flementa  iiuris  privati   Siculi,  is  commonly  at  the   end  of  it,  entitled 

Palenno,  1774,  2  vols,  12mo.     (Biogra-  Chariot,  Eglogue  a  onze  Personnages  sur 

phia  degli  Uomini  illustri  della  Sicilia,  les  Mis^res  de   la  France,  et  la  Mira- 

rJapoli,  1817,  2  vols,  4to.)  culense  Deliverance  du  Due  de  Guyse, 

BELUS,  kinor  of  Babylon,  father  of  Troyes,  1592,  Svo.  Of  these  the  duke 
Ninus,  who  reigned  over  all  Assyria,  de  la  Valli^re  says,  that  the  pastoral  is 
Belus  appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  well  written  for  the  time,  ana  that  it  is 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  historical  wonderful  that  the  same  author  has  written 
knowledge  of  Greece.  (StephaniDictiona-  a  very  bad  tragedy  and  a  charming  pas- 
rum.  Larcher  a/^u^/ Beloe.  Herod,  i.  181.)  toral.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

BELVEDERE,  (Ah.  Andrew,  1646—         BELZONI,  (John  Baptist,)    bom  at 

1732,)  a  Neapolitan  artist,  pupil  of  Recco,  Padua,  about  the  year  1774,  of  a  family 

who  excelled  in  painting  hmiting,  fowl-  originally  from  Rome.     There  he  passed 

ing,    and  fishing  pieces,  and  others  of  much  of  his  youth,  with  an  intention  of 

a  similar  nature.     (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt  ii.  adopting    the    monastic    life,    but    the 

289.)  French  invasion  drove  him  to  think  of 

BELVEZER,    (Aymeric  de,)   a  Pro-  some  other  course.     In  1803  he  arrived 

venyal  poet,  who  flourished  about  the  in   England,   being  then  a  remarkably 

year  1233,  and  sang  in  his  native  dia-  fine  young  man,  six  feet  seven   inches 

lect  the  praises  of  a  Gascon  lady,  with  high,  proportionably  stout,  and  recom- 

whom  he  was  in  love,  imtil  he  was  re-  mended,    besides,    by    a    countenance 

tained  at  the  coiut  of  Raymond  Beren-  highly  prepossessing.     He  had  acquired 
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at  Rome  a  knowledge  of  bydraulics,  and  covered  the  niins  of  Berenice,  visited  the 
an  exhibition,  founded  on  this  science,  Lake  Mceris,  and  tlie  small  oasis,  which 
gained  him  a  maintenance  in  various  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  that  of 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  Jupiter  Ammon.  In  the  September  of 
this  resource  failed,  he  exhibited  feats  of  1819  he  left  Egypt,  visited  his  native 
strength.  Finding  this  attraction  on  the  town  of  Padua,  where  a  medal  was  struck 
wane,  he  sailed  from  Britain,  and  wan-  in  commemoration  of  his  discoveries ; 
dered  over  various  parts  of  the  Spanish  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he  pub- 
peninsula.  In  1815  he  visited  Egypt,  lished  a  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and 
with  a  view  to  construct  an  hydraulic  recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
machine,  more  fit  for  irrigation  than  the  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in 
clumsy  contrivances  in  use  there.  The  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the 
pacha  engaged  him  to  supply  one  for  his  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  search  of  the 
garden  at  Zubra,  near  Cairo;  but  it  ancient  Berenice,  and  another  to  the 
failed  from  native  opposition.  Through  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  London,  1820, 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  4to,  with  an  atlas.  In  1823  he  set  out 
he  was  then  employed  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  again  for  Africa,  with  the  intention  of 
British  consul,  to  remove  the  colossal  reaching  Timbuctoo,  landed  at  Tangiers, 
bust,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  proceeded  to  Fez,  where  he  left  his  wife, 
the  Young  Memnon,  which  he  did  with  who  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  reached 
great  ingenuity,  and  shipped  it  for  Eng-  the  Bight  of  Benin,  which  he  seems  to 
land,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  have  guessed  to  be  the  direct  way  to  the 
British  Museum.  In  the  mean  time  he  Niger.  With  every  appearance  ox  success 
made  an  excursion  in  Upper  Egvpt  as  far  as  he  now  began  his  journey,  when  he  was 
the  second  cataract;  was  the  first  to  open  attacked  by  a  dysentery,  which  carried 
the  templeofIpsambul,cutinthesideofa  him  off  on  the  3d  of  December,  1823, 
mountain,  and  almost  entirely  choked  by  at  a  place  called  Gato,  in  the  kingdom 
sand,  which  he  cleared.  In  1817  he  of  Benin.  He  waa  buried  under  a  large 
made  a  second  journey  in  Upper  Egypt ;  tree,  and  a  simple  inscription  was  placed 
made  excavations  at  Camac,  and  found  on  his  tomb. 

a  colossal  head  of  granite,  also  in  the  BEM,  (Magnus  von,)  governor  of 
British  Museum,  with  other  interesting  Kamtchatka,  from  1772  to  1779,  and  a 
antiquities.  Animated  by  so  much  sue-  distinguished  benefactor  to  that  remote 
cess,  he  continued  his  discoveries,  and  region,  although  little  aided  by  the 
opened  in  Beban-el-Molouk,  the  most  Russian  government.  In  the  summer 
perfect  and  magnificent  of  known 'Egyp-  of  1775,  he  made  an  excursion  of  up- 
tian  tombs.  It  has  several  chambers,  wards  of  200  versts  on  foot,  in  order  to 
covered  with  paintings,  probably  of  the  meet  the  companions  of  captain  Cook,  who 
ancient  mysteries  for  the  most  part,  on  their  return  home  represented  to  the 
although  some  of  them  may  represent  government  the  friendly  services  they 
funeral  rites  upon  the  grandest  scale,  had  received  at  his  hands.  Weakened 
Accurate  drawings  being  made  of  the  at  length  by  the  labours  and  privations 
wonders  thus  disinterred,  Belzoni  ex-  voluntarily  undergone  to  serve  his  pro- 
hibited an  exact  resemblance  of  the  two  vince,  he  obtained  his  recall  in  1779; 
principal  chambers,  in  London,  in  1821.  after  which  no  ^rther  notice  of  him  can 
It  was  a  most  interesting  exhibition,  and  be  traced.  (Entz.  Leks.) 
proved  highly  popular ;  but  when  tried  BEMBO.  The  name  of  two  painters 
at  Paris,  in  the  next  season,  it  was  not  of  the  Cremonese  school, 
equally  fortmiate.  Before  Belzoni  left  1.  Boniface,  or  Fazioj  called  Da  Val- 
Egypt,  he  also  entered,  in  1818,  the  second  damo,  a  distinguished  artist,  employed 
of  the  great  p3nramids  of  Ghizeh,  known  by  the  court  of  Milan  as  early  as  1461. 
as  that  of  Cephrenes,  and  believed  since  He  was  spirited  in  his  attitudes,  glowing 
the  days  of  Herodotus  to  be  without  in-  in  his  colours,  and  grand  in  his  draperies, 
temal  chambers.  In  this  he  found  a  though  deficient  in  imagination.  (Lanzi, 
sarcophagus,  containing  some  bones,  Stor.  Pitt.  iv.  100.) 
thought  to  be  those  of  a  king,  but  found  2.  John  Francis,  called  //  FeirarOi 
to  be  those  of  a  cow  ;  a  strong  presump-  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
tion  that  the  pyramids  are  not  of  sepm-  also  his  pupil,  whose  pictures  prove  him 
chral  but  of  religious  origin,  the  cow  to  have  added  dignity  to  the  Lombard 
being  still  a  sacred  object  among  oriental  school,  and  to  have  improved  upon  the 
pagans.  Belzoni  likewise  went  to  Esn6,  ancient  manner.  (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  iv. 
crossed  the  Desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  di»-  106.) 
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BEMBOy   (Bernard,)  a  Venetian  se-  attractive  to  readem  of  both  sexes,  and  no 

nator,  born  in  Venice  in  1433.     Of  his  one  could  mix  in  the  Italian  society  of 

elder   brotliers,  Francis  and  Mark,  the  that   day    without  knowing    something 

former  was  bishop  of  Venice,  the  latter  about  it. 

a  renowned  captain,  and  he  himself,  In  1198  Bembo  went  to  join  his  father, 
from  early  youth,  was  in  public  employ-  who  had  been,  the  yea^before,  sent  as 
ments.  In  1481  he  was  elected  chief  vicedomino  to  Ferrara,  where,  besides 
magistrate  of  Ravenna.  There,  finding  contracting  friendships  with  Tebaideo, 
that  Dante  had  been  buried  in  the  church  Sadoleto,  and  Hercules  Strozzi,  he  ob- 
of  St.  Francis  without  any  monument,  tained  the  favour  of  the  yoiuig  prince, 
he  raised  a  fine  marble  mausoleum  at  his  Alfonso  d'Este.  On  his  return  to  Venice, 
own  expense,  with  a  bust  of  the  poet,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
an  inscription  in  Latin  verses.  He  died  academy  there,  founded  by  Aldo  Manuzio; 
in  1519,  with  the  reputation  of  a  learned  and  when,  in  1502,  prince  Alfonso  mar- 
man.  Some  of  his  Latin  letters  have  ried  Lucretia  Borgia,  daughter  of  pope 
been  published  among  those  of  Sabel-  Alexander  VI.,  one  of  the  most  beaud- 
licus,  and  the  Petrarca  Redivivus  of  ful  and  vicioiis  women  of  her  age, 
1  omasini.  Bembo  often  visited  Ferrara  and  became 

B  KM  BO,  (Peter,  cardinal,)  son  of  the  her   favourite.     In    1506    he    went    to 

preceding,   and  Helena  Marcella,  born  Urbino,  then  famed  for  the  most  magni* 

at  Venice  in  1470.     When  scarcely  eight  ficent  of  the  Italian  courts.     There  he 

years   old,   he  accompanied   his   father,  dwelt  six  years,  cherished  by  the  duke 

then  sent  ambassador  to  Florence,  where  Guidobaldo  of  Montefeltro,   and  by  his 

he  remained  two  years.     On  his  return  virtuous  wife,  Elisabeth  Gonzaga.     He 

to  Venice  he  learned  the  Latin  language,  now  began  to  write  Italian  poetry,  imi- 

Greek   he   acquired  at  Messina,  under  tating  the  style  of  Petrarch.     He  became 

Constantine   Lascaris,    and   he    studied  also    acquainted    with   Julian    de'   Me- 

philosophy  at  Padua.     He  first  gained  dici,  third  son  of  the   great  Laurence, 

popularity  from  a  literary  essay,  written  and  brother  to  cardinal  John,  who  soon 

while  ho  resided  at  Asolo,  a  little  town  after  became  Leo  X.     At  Urbino,   too, 

near  Treviso,  then  the  abode  of  Catha-  after  the  death  of  Guidobaldo,  which  was 

rine  Cornaro,  widow  of  James  Lusignano,  soon  followed  by  that  of  the    duchess. 


the  title  of  queen,  and  sheading  a  lustre  Ubaldo  Fenetrio  (and  not  Feltrio)  deque 

upon  it  by  refined  manners,  cultivated  Elisabetha  Gonzaga  Urbini  Ducibus.     It 

tiilents,  and  elegant  taste.    In  September  is  a  dialogue  between  himself,  Sadoleto, 

l-lf)0,  on  tlie  marriage  of  her  favourite  Beroaldo,    and  Sigismond   da   Foligno, 

ludy-in- waiting,  slie  gave  a  splendid  en-  really  interesting,  written  with  sincerity 

tertainment,  to  which  she  invited  many  and   true   feeling.     The   sketch    of  the 

persons  of  distinction,  and  among  them  duchess  is  a  touching  specimen  of  real 

young  Bembo.  Prevailing  manners  caused  pathos,   for   she,  like   her  relative,   Lu- 

upon  such  occasions,  tournaments,  page-  cretia  Gonzaga,  was  a  bright  specimen 

ants,    and    banquets,    intermixed    with  of  Italian  female  character  in  the  midst 

8j)rightly  conversations,  and  discussions  of  a  corrupt  age. 

upon  love,  eulogizing  its  properties  to        Leaving  now  Urbino,  in  1512,  he  ac- 

bless   mankind,   or   branding  it  as   the  companied  Julian  to  Rome,  and  there, 

bane  of  human  happiness.     Bembo,  who  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  decipher 

had  taken  an  active  part  in  these  dis-  an  ancient  Latin  MS.  sent  to  pope  Julius 

cusaions,  conceived  from  them  the  plan  II.,  he  was  rewarded  by  that  pontiff  with 

of  a  work  which,  from  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  preferment.     At  his  death, 

place,  he  called  Gli  Asolani.     It  is,  or  which  took  place  in  the  following  year, 

pretends   to   be,    a  collection   of  what  Leo  X.  was  elected  pope,  and   he  ap- 

was  said  on  that  occasion,  on  the  nature,  pointed  Bembo  one   of  his   secretaries, 

quality,  and  effects  of  love,  distinguishing  with  the   salary   of  3000   scudi   (about 

the  pure  sentiment  from  the  grossness  of  COO/.)     Rome  at  that  time  was  the  seat 

passion,  and  ending  in  a  moral  strain  on  of  licentiousness,   as   well  as  learning, 

the  contemplation  of  divine  love,  after  and  Bembo's  natural  disposition  did  not 

the   metaphysical  reasoning   of    Plato's  allow  him  to  withstand  the  general  ex^ 

philosophy,   which   was  then   much  in  ample.     He  formed  a  connexion  with  a 

vogue  ni  Italy.   This  work  proved  highly  beautiful  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
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jMorosina,  which  he  continued  till  her  siastical  profession,  which  the  Venetian 
death  in  1535.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  government  considered  as  a  bar  to  un- 
the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  his  in-  restrained  admittance  among  its  archives, 
fancy ;  the  second,  Torquato,  became  a  Bembo  was  still  writing  the  Venetian 
canon  at  Padua ;  and  one  daughter,  history  in  studious  retirement  at  Padua, 
Helen,  who  married  Peter  Grandenigo,  and  leading  an  exemplary  life,  when, 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  and  a  descendant  in  1539,  Paul  III.  unexpectedly  sent 
of  the  doge  of  the  same  name,  that  altered  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which,  after  some 
the  Venetian  constitution  and  established  hesitation,  he  accepted,  and  went  to 
the  terrible  council  of  ten.  Rome,  where,  taking  priest's  orders,  he 
After  Leo's  death,  in  1521,  Bembo  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Padua;  and,  being  He  died  in  1547,  celebrated  as  one  of 
amply  provided  with  ecclesiastical  bene-  the  best  writers  in  verse  and  prose,  in 
iices,  he  began  to  gratify  his  taste  for  Latin  and  Italian,  that  his  illustrious 
literature,  collecting  a  valuable  and  ex-  age  produced.  His  pen  is,  however, 
tensive  library,  and  a  cabinet  of  rare  blemished  by  some  obscenities,  which 
medals,  and  establishing  a  magnificent  are  the  more  offensive,  because  he  spent 
botanic  garden.  In  1525,  he  com-  his  life  in  connexion  with  the  chiu'ch, 
pleted  a  work  on  the  Italian  language,  and  ultimately  became  a  cardinal.  But 
which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  de'  justice  requires  us  to  remember,  that 
Medici,  afterwards  pope  Clement  VII.,  such  unhappy  sallies  are  so  far  from 
and  published  at  Venice,  under  the  being  chargeable  upon  his  later  years, 
title  of  Prose  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo,  nelle  that  he  took  measures  to  suppress  them, 
quali  si  ragiona  della  Volgar  Lingua,  and  that  his  earlier  days  were  not  spent 
divise  in  tre  libri.  It  is  one  of  the  ear-  in  a  character  strictly  clerical.  He  has 
liest  works  on  the  rules  of  the  Italian  been  thought  inclinable  to  protestantism, 
language,  and  has  gone  through  several  from  his  acquaintance  with  some  accom- 
editions.  In  1529  he  received  from  the  plished  converts  to  it.  He  seems,  how- 
council  of  ten  a  commission  to  write  ever,  to  have  been  actuated  in  these 
the  History  of  Venice,  beginning  from  associations,  merely  by  a  wish  to  hold 
the  year  1487,  where  Sabellico  had  left  commerce  with  learning  and  ability, 
it.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  conti-  Perhaps  he  regarded  little  the  religious 
nued  it  to  the  year  1521,  but  he  could  bias  of  those  in  whom  he  found  such 
only  carry  it  down  to  the  death  of  Julius  recommendations.  His  different  works, 
II.  in  1513.  It  was  published  in  1551,  after  having  separately  passed  through 
four  years  after  his  death,  under  the  several  editions,  were  collected  into  4  vols, 
title  of  Historiae  Venetae  libri  xii.  His  fol.  at  Venice,  in  1729,  by  Hertzhauser, 
Italian  translation  of  the  same  was  also  with  a  life  of  the  author.  (Bayle.) 
published,  after  his  death,  in  1552,  and  BEMBO,  (John,)  dogeof  Venice,  bom 
republished  in  1790  by  Monelli,  the  in  1535,  succeeded,  in  1615,  Mark  An- 
librarian  of  St.  Mark,  in  2  vols,  4to,  with  thony  Memmo  at  a  time  when  the  republic 
a  fine  likeness  of  the  author,  engraven  by  was  at  war  with  both  Austria  and  Spain. 
Bartolozzi,  from  a  painting  by  Titian.  The  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  Sept. 
This  work  of  Bembo,  thougn  written  in  1617,  did  not  put  an  end  to  its  trouble 
a  style  elegant  and  correct,  has  been  and  dangers  ;  for  the  marquis  of  Bedmar, 
severely  criticized  for  a  servile  and  Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice,  assisted 
affected  imitation  of  Cicero.  This  blemish  by  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  viceroy  of  Naples, 
is  common  to  all  his  Latin  compositions,  and  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  governor 
find  it  has  gone  so  far,  as  to  make  him  of  Milan,  entered  into  a  terrible  conspi- 
speak  of  the  pope  as  earthly  vicar  of  the  racy,  which  intended  the  entire  destrnc- 
immorial  gods,  and  of  some  bad  wood,  tion  of  the  Venetian  government.  Bembo, 

fiven  for  the  Virgin  Mary's  house  at  however,  died  before  it  was  discovered, 
toretto,  as  a  mockery  not  only  to  the  in  March  1618. 
'oonii^jhwiio  the  goddess  her ielf  likewise,  BEMBO,  (Dardi,)  a  Venetian  noble- 
Bembo's  history  has  also  been  censured  man  and  scholar,  who  died  prematurely 
for  the  omission  of  dates;  a  fault  general  in  1633.  He  translated  into  Italian,  1st, 
in  his  day,  but  rendering  it  almost  im-  all  the  works  of  Plato,  which  were  pub- 
possible  to  assign  their  proper  places  to  lished  at  Venice,  1601,  in  5  vols,  12mo; 
events.  Lastly,  it  has  been  taxed  with  and  again  in  1742,  3  vols,  4to.  2dlyy 
deficiencyof  information  as  to  the  springs  The  Commentary  of  Hierocles  on  the 
of  action.  This  arose,  however,  Fos-  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  Venice, 
carini  says,  from  the  historian's  eccle-  1603, 4to.    3dly,  The  Treatise  of  Tima 
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of  Locri  on  the  Anima  Mandi,  Venice,  BEMMELEN,  (Abraham  van,  1763— 

1607,  12mo;  and,  lastly,  the  Discoinrses  1822,)  a  Dutch  professor  of  maibematki 

of  Theodoret,  Venice,  1617,  4to.  and  mechanics,   who  wrote  some  good 

BEMBUS,  (Matthew,)  a  learned  Pole,  elementary  treatises.  (Biog.UniT.  SuppL) 

who  became  a  Jesuit  in  1587,  and  died  BEN  ALOGIAIM,   a  physician  and 

very  aged,  leaving  various  works,  both  in  astrologer,  mentioned  by  the  anonymous 

Latin  and  Polish,  little  known  out  of  his  anthor  of  the  Arabica   Philosopborom 

own  country.  (Alegambe,Script.Soc.Jesu.)  Bibliotheca,    (quoted    by    Casin,    BibL 

BEME,  so  called  because  of  a  Bohe-  Arabico-Hisp.  Escur.  torn.  i.  p.  417,)  as 

mian  family,  though  he  seems  himself  to  having  acquired  great  celebrity  in  Persia 

have    been   bom   in  Wirtemberg.     His  and  Assjma,  under  the  Bouzah  dynasty. 

name  was  Charles  DianowitZj  and  he  was  He  died  a.h.  430,  (a.d.  1038-9.) 

brought  up  by  the  duke  of  Guise.     In  BEN   SEV,   a    learned    Polish   Jew, 

the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  bom  in  1763.     His  early  progress  in  the 

he  murdered  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  and  Talmud  and  its  grammatic^  construe- 

threw  his  corpse  out  of  a  window.     To  tion  excited  expectations  which  bis  after 

this  crime  he  owes  his  notoriety.     It  has  career  fulfilled.    When  twenty-one  yean 

been  said  to  have  procured  for  him  a  old  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  a  Hebrew 

natural  daughter  of  the  cardinal  of  Lor-  philosophical  work  (Emunot  Vedeul).  A 

raine,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  as  a  few  years  afterwards  he  published  a  va- 

wife.      During    the   troubles  that  sue-  luable  Hebrew  grammar,  under  the  title 

ceeded  the  massacre,  this  man  of  blood  of  Talmud  Leshon  Ivri,  of  which  a  new 

was  taken  prisoner  by  the  protestants,  edition  was  printed  at  Vienna  in  1806. 

and  kept  for  some  time   in   fear   of  an  Not  long  after  this  publication  appeared 

agonizmg   death   by  .the  hands   of   an  his  Sirach,  a  translation  from  the  Syriac, 

executioner.   He  succeeded,  however,  in  with  a  commentaij.     His  la^t  literary 

corrupting  his  guard,  and  escaped ;  but  labours  were,  an  Elementary  Work  for 

he  was   quickly   overtaken,   and  killed  Youth,   a  Lexicon,  and   a  Treatise  on 

upon  the  spot  Faith.    His  extraordinary  application  de- 

BEMETZRIEDER,  an  eccentric  Ger-  stroyed  his  health,  and  he  died  at  Vienna 

man,  who  wrote  several  works  on  theo-  in  1811.     He  would  answer,    when  he 

retical  music,  of  which  one,  printed  at  was  entreated  to  spare   himself  in  his 

Paris  in   1 780,  was  translated  into  En-  studies,  "  that  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 

flish  by  Giffard  Bernard.  (Schilling's  best  men  to  offer  themselves  up  for  tbe 
Incyclopedie  der  Music.)  good  of  their  nation,  and  for  the  increase 
BEMMEL,  (William  van,  1630—  of  its  prosperity.*'  (Ersch  imd  Gruber.) 
1708,)  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Utrecht,  BENABEN,  (L.  G.  J.  Marie,  1774— 
who  studied  under  Herman  Zaft  Leven,  1832,)  a  native  of  Toulouse,  who  served  in 
and  travelled  to  Rome  for  improvement.  Egypt  in  the  commissariat  under  Bona- 
Eventually  he  settled  at  Nuremberg,  and  parte,  but  subsequently  became  professor 
met  with  great  encouragement.  His  m  several  French  universities.  Eventually 
works  are  remarkable  for  a  just  distribu-  he  gained  his  living  as  a  political  writer, 
tion  of  light  and  shades.  They  are  and  produced  numerous  pieces  of  tem- 
generally  landscapes,  with  ruins  and  porary  interest  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
other  incidental  things  introduced,  and  BENAGLIO,  (Alexander,)  an  eccle- 
are  rare  in  England.  The  artist  died  siastic  and  preacher  of  Bergamo,  bom 
at  Nuremberg,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  about  1600.  He  wrote,  Lettera  con- 
in  1703.  He  had  a  son,  John  George,  solatoria. . .  .per  I'occasione  della  Peste, 
bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1669,  and  died  in  Bergamo,  1631  ;  Intuito  generale  agli 
1723,  who  acquired  reputation  as  a  battle  essercitii  spirituali — nella  Congreeatione 
painter.  Mention  is  made  of  a  third  of  dell'  Annontiata,  ibid.  1648.  He  left 
the  name,  Peter  van,  either  a  younger  many  MSS.  (Calvi,  Scritt.  Bergam.) 
son  or  grandson  of  William,  bom  at  BEN  ALCAZAR,  (Sebastian,)  one  of 
Nuremberg  in  1689,  who  painted  land-  the  leaders  who,  in  1532,  assisted  Pizarro 
scape,  but  whose  works  are  little  known  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  following 
out  of  his  native  city.  He  died  in  1723.  year  he  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
There  appears  to  be  a  fourth  of  the  Quito,  which  he  annexed  to  the  Spanish 
name,  M.  D.  Bemmel,  whose  name  is  crown,  and  which  he  governed  as  viceroy 
attached  to  a  portrait  of  Harvey,  which  of  Charles  V.  In  1539  he  was  arbitrarily 
Houbraken  engraved  in  1739.  (Biog,  deprived  of  his  office  by  Pizarro,  whose 
Univ.  Bryan's  Diet.  Heinecken,  Diet,  ambitious  views  he  would  not  promote. 
des  Artistes.)  Faithful  to  the  royal  party,  he  astinted 
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Vaca  de   Castro  to  gain   tlie  battle  of  his    many  pictures    repeating   an  atti- 

Chupas.     In  1544  he  was  nominated  to  tude,  and  was   eminent  for   his  excel- 

the  government  of  Popayan,  but  the  fol-  lence  of  foreshortening.     In  his  colours 

lowing  year  he  was  defeated  by  Gonzalo  he  was  good  so  long  as  he  followed  the 

Pizarro,   brother  of  the   Peruvian   con-  steps  of  Lanfranco,  of  whom  he  is  erro- 

queror,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  sove-  neously  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil ; 

reign  of  Spain.     Contrary  to  expectation,  but  when  he  strove  to  be  more  vigorous 

his  life  was  spared,  and  he  died  in  the  in  his  style  he  became  dark  and  heavy, 

peaceable   enjoyment  of    his  authority.  He  had  a  daughter,  Angela,  who  went 

(Biog.  Univ.)  to  Rome  with  him,  and  painted  portraits 

BEN  AM  ATI,  (Guidobaldo,)  an  Italian  in   an   agreeable   style.     She  was  bom 

poet,  who  died  in  1653.     He  has  left,  in  1666,  and  was  living  in  1717.     The 

among  numerous  poetical  productions,  name  of  this  artist  is  written  also  Ber- 

1.  L'Alvida,  favola  Boschereccia,  Parrna,  naschi,  which  has  given  occasion  for  the 

1614,   in   8vo.     2.   La   Selva  del  Sole,  belief  that  there  were  three  artists,  but 

Peruda,  1640,    12mo.     3.   La  Vittoria  this  is  not  so.     (Lanzi,   Stor.   Pitt.   ii. 

Nav^e,  poema  eroico,  Bologna,  1646.  283.) 

BENANI,  (Francis,)  a  very  early  BENAVENTE,  (Christopher  de,  y 
Italian  painter,  by  whom  there  is  a  whole  Benavides,)  a  native  of  Placentia  in 
l^gth  picture  of  St.  Jerome  holding  a  Spain,  knight  of  St.  Jago,  counsellor  of 
crucifix  in  his  hand.  It  possesses  all  war  to  Philip  IV.,  and  tutor  in  the  royal 
the  characteristics  attributed  by  Lanzi  to  family.  He  wrote,  Advertencias  para 
Italian  painting  in  the  thirteenth  cen-  Reyes,  Principes  y  Embaxadores,  Madrid, 
tury.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  1634,  4to.  (Antonio.) 
a  label,  inscribed  Franciscus  Benanus,  BENAVENTE,  (John  de  Quiiiones 
Filius  Petri  Ablada.  The  size  of  it  is  de,)  a  Spanish  lawyer,  who  died  in  1650. 
two  feet  eight  inches  by  two  feet  two  His  habits  were  decidedly  literary,  and 
inches,  on  panel  covered  with  gypsum,  he  collected  a  large  library ;  but  although 
The  colours  were  probably  prepared  with  he  published  several  tracts,  they  are  of 
eggs,  as  usual  before  the  invention  of  little  general  interest.  (Antonio.) 
pamting  in  oil,  and  to  which  an  ab-  BENAVENTE,  (Lewis  de,)  a  Spanish 
sorbent  ground  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  seems  dramatic  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
to have  been  indispensable.  Pictiures  tury,  with  admirable  talents  for  entre- 
executed  in  this  manner  have  preserved  ttteses,  A  set  of  these  he  published  in 
their  colouring  to  the  present  day.  (Ros-  1645.  (Antonio.) 
coe's  Translation  of  Lanzi,  i.  16,  note.)  BENAVENTE,    or    MOTOLINEA, 

BENARD,  (Laurence,)  a  learned  Bene-  (Toribius  de,)  bom  at  Benavente,  in  Old 

dictine,  who  died  in  1620,  after  having  Castile,   one   of  the  twelve   Franciscan 

been  engaged,  under  sanction  of  Lewis  friars    who   first   went   as  missionaries 

XIII.,  upon  plans  for  monastic  reform,  into  Mexico.     He  died  there,  after  great 

then  much  required.     He  wrote — 1.  De  success,   being  the  last  survivor  of  his 

I'Esprit  desOrdres  Rcligieux,  a  disserta-  party.    He  wrote,  but  did  not  print,  some 

tion,    followed   by  the  Traduction   des  pieces  relating  to  the  native  Mexican 

Dialogues  de  Sainte  Gregoire-le-Grand,  population,  and  the  mission  in  which  he 

Paris,  Kile,  Svo.     2.  La  Police  reguli^re  was  engaged.     One  of  his  tracts,  how- 

tir^e  de  la  rdgle  de  Saint  Benoit.     This  ever,  Vida  y  Muerte  de  los  tres  Ninos 

he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  de  Retz.  principales  de  la  Ciudad  de  Tlascala,  que 

BENARD.     The  name  of  two  French  murieron  por  la  Confession  de  la  Fee, 

artists.  was  translated  into  Mexican,  and  printed 

1.  /.  F,  an  engraver  at  Paris  about  at  Mexico,  1601,  Svo.  Benavente  wrote 
1672,  who  engraved  architectural  and  also  several  religious  tracts  in  the  lan- 
omamental  subjects.     (Bryan's  Diet.)  guage,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Mexicans. 

2.  John  Baptist,  or  Bernard,  a  painter  (F.  Gonzaga  de  Orig.  Seraph.  Relig. 
at  Paris,  after  whom  there  are  several  RomsB,  1587,  fol.     Antonio.) 

plates  engraven,  one   dated   1755.      It  BENAVIDES,  (DidacusdeVillalobos,) 

represents  a  Dance  of  Villagers.     (Hei-  bom  at  Mexico,  but  son  of  a  Spanish 

necken.  Diet,  des  Artistes.)  knight.     He  was  engaged  in  the  Spanish 

BENASCHl,  or  BEINASCHI,  (John  campaigns  against  Holland  and  France, 

Baptist,  1636 — 1688,  or  1690,)  a  painter,  which    occasioned  him   to   write   Com- 

bom  at  Turin,  whose  principal  works  are  mentarios  de  las  Cosas  sucedidas  en  los 

cupolas,  ceilings,  and  the  like.     In  his  Paises   baxos,    Madrid,    1612,  4to.     To 

design  he  had  great  variety,  never  in  the  MS.  of  this  work  a  strange  accident 
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happened.    The  author  was  made  pri-  admiral  of  the  fifteenth   century;  and 

Eoner,  on  his  voyage  to  Spain,  by  the  sundry  biographers,  in  ignorance  of  bit 

Dutch,  who,  although  they  set  him  at  real  origin,  have  pronounced  it  low.    He 

liberty,  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  was  in  tact,  however,  the  son  of  colonel 

restore  the  MS.     He  wrote  it,  however,  John  Benbow,  a  Shropshire  gentleiuan, 

again  from  memory  and  some  stray  leaves,  who  bore   a  conspicuous    part    in    the 

(A.   L.   de   Haro,   Nobiliarium.     Anto-  memorable  battle  of  Worcester.     In  this 

nio.)  conflict  (so  fatal  to  the  royal  cause,)  he 

BENAVIDES,  (Alphonso  dc,)  a  was  taken  prisoner,  and  hy  a  well-timed 
Spanish  Observatine  friar,  head  of  a  mis-  and  fortunate  flight,  escaped  the  fate  of 
sion  to  New  Mexico.  He  addressed  to  his  murdered  brother.  During  the  usur- 
Philip  IV.  a  Spanish  treatise  connected  pation,  the  father  of  our  subject  was  com- 
with  liis  duties  there,  printed  at  Madrid  pclled  to  remain  in  retirement,  and  at 
in  1630.  Of  this  a  Latin  translation  the  restoration,  was  glad  to  accept  a  sub- 
appeared  at  Saltzburg  in  1634,  with  the  ordinate  post  in  the  Tower,  but  it  barely 
following  title  :  Relatio  de  magnis  The-  supplied  enough  to  provide  himself  and 
sauris  spirit  et  temporal.  D.  adjuv.  in  family  with  ordinary  comfort.  Thus  was 
Novo  Mexico  detectis.     (Antonio.)  the  former  colonel  fallen,    when,   some 

BENAVIDES,  (Peter  Arias  de,)  a  short  time  before  the  first  Dutch  war, 
Spanish  medical  man,  who  chiefly  prac-  the  king  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tower  for 
tised  among  the  Indians  of  America,  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  arms  and 
He  is  remarkable  for  publishing,  in  his  military  stores.  The  hoary-headed  pen- 
own  language,  in  1567,  one  of  ihe  first  sioner  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles, 
books  on  Syphilis.  It  is  in  a  work  detail-  whose  quick  eye  at  once  recognised  the 
ing  various  Indian  modes  of  cure,  and  features  of  his  former  firm  and  faithful 
professing  to  reveal  secrets  hitherto  un-  adherent.  "  My  old  Worcester  friend, 
written.     (Antonio.)  colonel  Benbow!"  exclaimed   the  king, 

BENAVIDES,  (Vincent  de,    1637 —  advancing  to  embrace  the  aged  officer; 

1703,)  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  at  Oran,  "  what  do  you  here  ?**     "  I  have  a  place 

in  Africa,  excellent  in  architecture  and  of  four-score  pounds  a  year,"  retiu-ned 

perspective,  but  less  successful  in  paint-  the   colonel,   **  in   which   I    serve  your 

mg  tlie  figure.    He  worked  in  distemper  majesty  as  cheerfidly  as   if  it  brought 

and  fresco,    chiefly  at  Madrid,      (ril-  me  in  four  thousand."     "  Alas,"  said  the 

kington.)  l^i^g)  "  is  that  all  that  could  be  found  for 

BENAVIDES,  (Mark,  1489—1582,)  an  old  Worcester  friend !    Colonel  Legge, 

an  eminent  legal  professor  in  the  uni-  bring  this  gentleman  to  me  to-morrow, 

versity  of  Padua.     He  was  bom  in  that  and  I  will  provide  for  him  and  his  family 

city,  and   no  offers,   however  alliuring,  as  it  becomes  me."     But,  according  to 

could  induce  him  to  leave  it.     Charles  V.  Campbell's  informant,  short  as  the  time 

did  homage  to   his   talents  by  creating  was,  the  colonel  did  not  live  to  receive, 

him  a  count,  and  pope  Pius  IV.  by  grant-  or  even  to  claim  the  effects  of  his  majesty's 

ing  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.     He  gracious  promise.     His  sense  of  his  sove- 

wrote  several  legal  treatises,  remarkable  reign's   condescension  and   goodness  so 

alike  for  their  acuteness  and  erudition,  overcame  his  spirits,  that  sitting  down  on 

But  his  pen  was  not  confined  to  his  pro-  a  bench  he  breathed  his  last  before  the 

fession,   and  his  purely  literary  efforts  king  was  well  out  of  the  Tower, 
procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  eminent        Touching  the  fulfilment  of  Charles's 

writers  of  his  age.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  promised  provision  for  the  family  of  his 

BEN  AZECH,  (Peter  Paul,)  a  designer  "  Worcester  friend,"  contemporary  writers 

and  engraver,  said  to  have  been  bom  in  are  all  silent.     The  subsequent  condition 

London  about  1744.     He  was  the  pupil  of  the  colonel's  children  would,  however, 

of  Vivares,   and,   according    to   Basan,  induce  the  more   than  probable   belief, 

worked  some  time  at  Paris,  but  returnea  that  in  his  insatiable  pursuit  of  pleasure, 

to  London.     There  was  another  artist,  the  king  thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
and  perhaps  also  a  third,  of  the  same        Thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  young 

surname.      (Bryan's    Diet.    Heinecken,  Benbow,  at  an  early  age,  embarked  in  the 

Diet  des  Artistes.     Stmtt's  Diet  of  Eng.  commercial   marine.     In   this  laborious 

Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  225.)  and  short-handed  service  he   manfuUy 

BENBOW,    (John,)  a  renowned  ad-  made  his  way,  eventually  becoming  both 

miral  of  England.     The  surname  of  this  master  and  owner  of  some  of  the  best 

brave  and  intrepid  seaman  has  been  con-  equipped  and  desirable  vessels  employed 

fomided  with  that  of  Z^embo,  a  Venetian  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.     When  in 
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command  of  a  trading  vessel,  named  the  entrusted  vfiih  the  command  of  a  de« 

Benbotv-frigate,  as  also  of  the  Malaga  tached  squadron,  destined  to  bombard  the 

Merchant  fhe  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  town  of  St.  Maloes.     He  appeared  off  the 

by  piratical  cruisers  ;   and  in   each  in-  port  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month ;  and 

stance,  although  his  ferocious  opponents  after  anchoring  his  ships  in  positions  best 

had  recourse  to  boarding,  they  were  either  suited  to  commence  operations,  he  opened 

repulsed  or  left  dead  upon  his  deck.  on   the  town,  and  particularly  on  the 

According  to  Mr.  Paul  Calton,  of  Milton  Quince  fort,  a  furious  fire.  Although 
in  Berkshire,  son-in-law  of  Benbow,  the  twice  compelled  to  remove  his  mortar- 
captain  was  attacked,  in  1 686,  on  his  vessels,  and  to  shift  with  the  falling  tide 
passage  to  Cadiz,  in  his  own  vessel,  the  the  several  positions  of  ^is  largest  and 
Benhow-frigate,  by  a  Sallee  corsair.  His  best  battering  ships ;  still  for  three  sue- 
complement  of  men  was  very  inferior,  but  cessive  days  was  there  little  cessation  in 
he  defended  himself  with  the  utmost  the  discharge  of  shot  and  shell.  On  the 
bravery.  At  last,  the  Moors  boarded  him,  fourth  evening,  takine  advantage  of  the 
but  were  quickly  beaten  out  of  his  ship  wind  veering  round  aead  on  the  shore, 
again,  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  men.  The  he  sent  in  a  fire-ship,  or  rather  an  ex- 
heads  of  these  Benbow  cut  off,  and  threw  plosion-vessel,  of  a  novel  construction ; 
them  into  a  tub  of  brine.  When  he  but  in  consequence  of  this  vessel,  or 
landed  at  Cadiz,  a  negro  servant  followed  '*  infernal,"  (as  aptly  called  by  the  sea- 
him  with  the  Moors'  heads  in  a  sack,  men  of  the  squaaron,)  grounding  at  a 
**  What  have  you  here?"  inquired  the  greater  distance  from  the  town  than  that 
custom-house  officers.  '*  Salt  provisions  at  which  it  was  intended  to  place  her, 
for  my  own  use,"  the  captain  answered,  the  explosion  produced  not  to  the  enemy 
declining  to  allow  an  examination  of  the  the  extent  of  damage  which  must  have 
sack.  He  was  told,  however,  that  his  inevitably  ensued  had  she  reached  her 
bare  word  could  not  be  taken,  unless  assigned  station.  Still  the  shock  has 
under  sanction  of  the  superior  autho-  been  represented  as  terrible  beyond  de- 
rities.  To  these  he  willingly  repaired,  scription.  It  shook  the  town  like  an 
and  was  treated  with  great  politeness,  but  eartnquake,  broke  windows  for  three 
informed  that  an  inspection  of  the  sack's  leagues  aroimd,  and  shattered  the  roofs 
contents  was  indispensable.  '*  Csesar,  of  three  hundred  houses.  A  consider- 
throw  them  down  upon  the  table,"  said  able  portion  of  the  town  wall  fell  to  the 
Benbow,  '*  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  ground ;  and  had  there  been  embarked 
them,  they  are  at  your  service."  The  sufficient  troops  in  the  squadron,  the  place 
Spaniards  were  exceedingly  struck  at  the  might  readily  have  been  taken.  Never- 
sight  of  the  Moors'  heads,  and  no  less  theless  a  landing  was  effected  and  enough 
astonished  at  the  account  of  the  captain's  done  to  make  aU  England  feel  the  irre- 
adventure,  who  with  so  small  a  force,  had  sistible  power  of  her  wooden  walls,  when 
been  able  to  defeat  such  a  number  of  manned  by  skill  and  courage, 
barbarians.  In  the  succeeding  operations  against 

In  1689,  he  received  his  commission  as  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  Benbow,  acting  in 
c/7/>/am  of  the  York;  which  commission,  each  instance  tmder  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe,  was  met  not  with  the  same  success  that  at- 
thc  first  that  he  obtained  in  the  royal  tended  the  better  supported  assault  of  St. 
navy.  In  the  succeeding  year,  the  earl  of  Maloes.  At  Calais  he  was  wounded  in 
Torrington,  anxious  to  seciure  the  ser-  the  leg ;  and  to  mark  the  royal  appro- 
vices  of  a  practical  and  trustworthy  bation  of  his  zeal  and  ardour  in  that 
seaman,  competent  to  dbcharge  the  attack,  he  was  immediately  on  his  return 
several  onerous  and  arduous  duties  which  home  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
devolve  while  at  sea  on  the  master  of  the  admiral  of  the  blue.  On  hoisting  his  flag, 
fleet,  prevailed  on  Benbow  to  take  upon  he  had  assigned  to  him  the  harassing 
himself  this  responsible  post  In  this  and  unprofitable  service  of  watching  the 
capacity,  though  none  of  his  biographers  enemy  m  Dunkirk.  Despite  of  his  vigil- 
mention  it,  he  served  in  the  ilf  advised  ance,  the  flying  squadron  under  the  cele  • 
and  disastrous  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  brated  Bart  contrived,  under  cover  of  a 
Ailer  this  unfortimate  affair,  he  resumed  fog,  to  depart  port :  a  severe  vexation  to 
the  command  of  a  single  ship,  and  be-  him,  for  he  had  long  looked  for  an  op- 
came  an  active  and  successful  cruiser  in  portunity  to  measure  strength  with  this 
the  Channel.  dexterous  and  successful  cruizer. 

Having  already  attained  the  rank  of  After  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  rati- 

commodore,  he  was  now,  November  1 695,  fied,  considerable  doubts  still  existed  at 
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to  the  policy  which  Lewis  XIV.  would  and  with  a  squadron  of  fen  sail  of  the 

pursue  upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  line,  departed  Spithead  about  the  end  of 

Spain.     It  was  therefore  deemed  expe-  August  1701.     On  the  3d  of  November 

dient  to  despatch  a  naval  force  to  the  he  arrived  at  Barbadoes. 

West  Indies,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  As  soon  as  Benbow  had  been  apprised 

act  in  that  quarter  in   the  event  of  a  of  the  war  with  France,  measures  were 

renewal  of  war  with  France.     The  com-  promptly  taken  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

mand   of  this    squadron   was  given  to  In    tne  middle    of    May,    rear-admiral 

Benbow,  who   arrived  at  Barbadoes  in  Whetstone  arrived  from  £ngland  with  a 

January  1699.   Having  distributed  troops  reinforcement.      Benbow    continued    at 

for  the  defencj^  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  Jamaica,  occasionally  sending  out  cruizers 

he  proceeded  to  Carthagena,  where  by  to  pick  up  prizes  and  gain  intelligence. 

spuited  and  well-timed   remonstrances  On  the  1 1th  of  July  the  squadron  under 

he  procured  the  restitution   of  several  his  orders  departed   Port    Royal;   that 

English  vessels  that  had  been  seized  by  under  Whetstone    was   already   at  sea 

the  Spaniards  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  in  pursuit  of  a  detached  force  commanded 

settlement  made  by   the   Scots  on  the  by  M.  Du  Casse.     Benbow,  in  search  of 

isthmus  of  Darien.     At  the  instigation  of  the  same  squadron,  pursued  in  another 

the  Jamaica  merchants,  he  subsequently  direction,  wiien  on  tne  evening  of  the 

proceeded  on  a  similar  mission  to  Porto  19th  of  August,  he  descried,  close  in 

Bello ;  but  here,  though  full  satisfaction  with  the  coast  of  St.   Martha,  several 

had  been  promised,  it  does  not  appear  vessels  of  war  running  leisurely  along 

that  the  promise  had  been  ever  fulfilled,  the  land.     On  approaching   sufficiently 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  June  near  to  ascertain  their  exact  strengths  and 

1700,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  characters,  he  found  that  they  were  the 

vice-admiral,  and  again  sent  to  blockade  very  ships  of  which  he  and  Whetstone  had 

Dunkirk,    a  duty  particularly  arduous,  been  in  such  anxious  search.     This  force 

because  serious  apprehensions  were  then  consisted  of  four  two-decked  ships,  one 

entertained  of  invasion  from  that  quarter.  Dutch-built    vessel,    carrying    between 

But  Benbow  assuring  the  government  that  thirty  and  forty  guns,  another  mounting 

there  was  little  ground  for  alarm,  it  was  de-  the  same  metal,  and  full  of  troops,  a 

termined  he  should  resume  his  command  sloop,  and  three  crafl  of  a  smaller  size. 

in  the  Western  world,  taking  with  him  a  Benbow's  force,  and  order  of  battle,  was 

more  efficient  force  than  that  which  he  com-  on  this  day  as  follows  : — 

manded  in  the  previous  year.     ITieking,  _  .            .  „, , .  ,  _, ,  . 

1-                           -fi'        J.      ^  \.-     ..  A.\.       '  Di-^nc*,  capt.  Richard  Kirkby    .    :     .    .    64 

however,   imwillmg  to  subject  the  vice-  Windsor,  capt.  John  Constable     ....    60 

admiral  to  such  incessant  exertion,  par-  Pendenni*,  capt.  Tho«.  Hudson   ....   48 

ticularlv  as  he  had  but  recently  returned  ^;:fr^r4?HJ'i."'r'  !"•^  !'^  \  S 

from  this  "  sickly  station,     commanded       Ruby,  capt  Geo.  Walton 48 

the  minister  to  nominate  another  officer.       Falmouth,  capt.  8.  Vincent 48 

Several  names  were  submitted  to  the  In  consequence  of  the  British  line  of 
king,  none  of  which  meeting  with  his  battle  being  tardily  formed,  the  stern- 
approval,  William  is  «/a^(f  to  have  said, —  most  ships  occupymg  considerable  time 
"  No,  these  are  all  fresh-water  heaut ;  the  in  reaching  their  assi^ed  stations,  Ben- 
service  requires  a  beau  of  another  sort,  bow,  though  still  closing  with  the  enemy, 
Honest  'Ren-bow  must  go,  aflet  all."  The  was  not  desirous  to  commence  the  attack 
king  accordingly  sent  for  the  admiral,  until  his  van  ship  had  reached  abreast  of 
asked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  the  leader  of  the  French  line ;  but  before 
accept  the  West  India  command,  assur-  this  could  be  effected,  the  French  rear 
ing  him  that  if  he  expressed  a  disinclina-  opened  their  fire  on  the  British  force, 
tion  to  serve  on  that  station,  he  should  and,  contrary  to  his  intention,  compelled 
not  be  the  least  displeased.  Benbow,  the  vice-admiral  to  engage.  The  Defiance 
who  was  a  plain  blunt  seaman,  merely  and  Wind^oTy  the  two  headmost  ships  in 
said,  that  *' he  knew  no  difference  of  the  British  order  of  battle, '' hauled  dead 
climates,  or  thought  an  officer  had  any  to  the  wind,"  after  they  had  received  two 
ricfht  to  choose  his  station,  and  that  at  or  three  broadsides  from  the  enemy,  and 
all  times  he  was  both  ready  and  willing  withdrew  from  the  line  of  fire.  Thb 
to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  world  to  dastardly  desertion  of  the  **  flag,"  en- 
which  his  majesty  thought  proper  to  send  ablcd  the  two  sternmost  ships  of  the 
him."  French  squadron  to  bring  upon  the 
Receiving  his  appointment,  Benbow  Breda  a  destructive  fire,  which  ceased 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Breda  (70),  only  with  the  fall  of  night.     Incensed  at 
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the  then  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  sternmost  ship,  opened  upon  that  vessel 

majority  of  his  treacherous  and  conspiring  a  destructive   fire,  which   was   warmly 

captains,  the  vice-admiral  had  auready  returned.     At   three   a.m.   a  chain-shot 

resolved  to  change  his  order  of  battle,  shattered   the  right  leg  of  the   British 

and  to  lead  himself  on  either  tack.  chief.     When  the  day  dawned,  a  French 

On  the  20th,  with  the  break  of  day,  seventy-gun  ship  was  seen  with  her  main- 
Benbow,  and  Walton  (the  close  and  con-  yard  down,  lying  across  the  gunwale, 
stant  supporter  of  his  chief)  found  them-  ner  fore-topsail  y^rd  shot  away,  and  her 
selves  far  in  advance  of  their  own  squa-  mizen-mast  gone  close  by  the  board, 
dron,  the  remaining  ships  of  which,  with  In  this  affair  the  Falmouth  took  a  pro- 
light  and  variable  winds,  were  severally  minent  part ;  not  so  the  Greenwich^ 
seen  in  positions  too  distant  astern  to  Defiance^  Windsor,  and  Pendennis.  Pass- 
afford,  in  the  event  of  attack,  succour  to  ing  ahead  of  the  French  line,  each  of 
their  daring  and  gallant  leaders.  Al-  these  ROii-combatants  bore  up,  and  ran 
though  at  this  critical  juncture  the  Breda  to  leeward,  for  no  more  important  object, 
and  Ruby  were  each  well  within  range  it  might  seem,  than  to  discharge  a  few 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  still,  strange  to  say,  strangling  shot  into  the  enemy's  already 
at  neither  ship  was  directed  a  solitary  disabled  ships. 

shot.  Either,  apparently,  it  was  not  the  Seeing  these  four  defaulters  disposed 
enemy's  policy  to  provoke  a  renewal  of  solittle  to  support  their  chief,  the  enemy's 
the  fight,  or  he  might  disdain  to  take  hopes  revived,  and  he  became  the  attack- 
advantage  of  his  adversary's  unsupported  ing  force,  bringing  a  concentrated  fire 
position.  It  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  on  the  British  flag-ship.  In  this  attack 
while  Benbow  and  Walton  were  await-  the  Breda  suffered  much  in  her  hull, 
ing  the  junction  of  their  friends  astern,  spars,  and  ringing,  and  had  two  or  three 
their  enemies  abreast,  to  cite  the  expres-  of  her  lower-deck  guns  dismounted.  Still 
sion  of  an  eye-witness,  "  civilly  with-  was  seen  waving  m  the  wind  the  signal 
held  their  fire."  At  two  p.m.  the  enemy  for  close  action ;  a  signal  Benbow  directed 
taking  advantage  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  to  be  kept  flying  both  night  and  day. 
re-forming  first  his  order  of  battle,  crowded  The  combatants  had  already  hauled 
sail,  and  shaped  a  retreating  course,  the  off  to  repair  their  respective  damages ; 
Breda  and  Ruby  following  the  fugitives,  and  now  it  was  that  the  wounded  cnief 
and  plying  their  rear,  till  dark,  with  directed  his  flag-captain  to  fire  two 
a  constant  fire  from  their  bow  guns,  shotted  guns  at  those  ships  of  his  squadron 
During  this  retreat  of  Du  Casse,  (a  retreat  which  so  daringly  and  disgracefully  dis- 
which,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  all  the  regarded  his  signal  for  battle.  Seeing 
French  chroniclers  of  naval  events  con-  things  in  this  confusion,  the  enemy  re- 
vert into  "  a  steady  preservation  of  his  manned  their  disabled  ship,  took  her  in 
course,")  the  remaining  ships  of  the  tow,  and  proceeded  on  their  course  for 
British  squadron  were  still  a  considerable  Carthagena. 

distance  astern,   slowly   and   sluggishly        When   the  Breda  had   repaired   her 

closing  with  their  incensed  chief.  damages,  Benbow,  who  had  been  borne  to 

On  the  dawn  of  the  21st,  the  British  the  cock-pit  for  surgical  assistance,  now, 

admiral  attacking  the  enemy's  rear,  a  placed  in  his  '*  cradle,"  reappeared  on 

warm   encounter    ensued;    one  of   the  the  quarter-deck.     After  despatching  a 

largest  vessels  in   this   division  of  the  mission  to   those   captains  wno  had  so 

French  line  suffered  severely,  and  even-  misconducted  themselves,  desiring  them 

tually  became   unserviceable,    and   the  to  regain  their  stations,  and  "  behave  like 

Ruby  was  so  much  shattered  in  her  hull,  men,  '   and   try   to   retrieve   their   cha- 

spars,  and  rigging,  as  to  render  it  neces-  racters,  the  admiral  instructed  his  flag- 

sary  to  tow  her  clear  of  the  concentrated  captain  to  pursue  the  enemy,  then  about 

fire   of   her    two    powerful    opponents,  three  miles  on  the  lee-bow.     But  before 

During  this  encounter,  which  continued  this  step  was  taken,  the  captain  of  the 

for  upwards  of  two  hours,  the  Defiance  Defiance  had  arrived  on  board  the  Breda, 

and  Windsor  never  discharged  from  their  Kirkby  entreated  his  superior  to  desist 

batteries   a  single  shot,  although   each  from   further  attack ;    represented    the 

vessel  had  taken  up  a  commanding  posi-  enemy  as  extremely  strong,  and  went  so 

tion  on  the  beam  of  the  sternmost  ship  far  as  to  tell  the  admiral  that  "from  what 

of  the  French  line.  had  already  passedy  it  was  plain  there  was 

On  the  24th,  about  two  in  the  morning,  nothing  more  to  be  done.'  Desirous  to 
Benbow,  favoured  by  a  light  wind,  and  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  other  cap- 
reaching   within    hail    of   the    enemy's  tains,  the  admiral  instantly  caused  them, 
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by  npud,  to  be  Hummoned  on  board  the  On  the  12th,  ^— f<«"-  Vmcciit,  of  ihe 

iSrtJuL     Udoii  their  appearance  in  the  Fahumtkj  and  ^^f*"^  ^<iRt  Benbov'i 

pre«ence  or  their  maimed  and  mortified  flag-captain,  were  bochtrirdforiwnins.it 

RUpftHor,  whfMiti  mental  luflerings  even  Ap  p»rm««M«  ^<>«p^^|j  Kw^lay^  a  paper, 

exfitiided  biH  bodily  tortures,  they  one  containing  an  obHgatiflD  oq  thenM^w 

and  all  concurred  in  Kirkby'a  dastardly  not  tofgkt  the  Fremch.     The  chazFe  was 

A<lvic«.      Keluctantlv   yielding   to    this  proved,  nor  was    it  denied.     All  thix 

t)(nomin}<ju«    counnel,    the   vice-admiral  the  prisoners  offered  in  exfenuationT  vai. 

relinnuiiihed  hiii  intention  to  renew  action,  tliat  being  apprehenaiTe  of  Kirkbv'f  df- 

and  desired  a  course  to  be  shaped  dhrect  sertion  to  the  enemy,  tfaeir  condcrt  vu 

ftrr  Port  lioyul,  where  he  was  soon  after  intended  to  prevent  so  great   an  erfl 

joinnd  by  rear-admiral  Whetstone  with  the  This  tale  would  have  carried  little  weisbs 

Miuoiiron  under  tliat  officer's  command.  with  the  court  had  not  the  rice-adminl 

•Some  French  writers  have  given  this  attested  to  their  gallantrj  in  aetion.  Both 

affair  a  turn  to  their  own  advantage ;  but  officers  were  suspended  until  his  roval 

If  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  fcJ-  highness's  pleasure  was  known. 

lowing  generous  cpistlei  said  to  have  been  In  the  following  spring,  Kirkbv  sn^ 

afidrL*»sed  to  Ilenbow  upon  his  arrival  at  Wade  were  conveyed  inUie  Bristol  an- 

C!arthttgena,  M.  Du  Casse,  the  admiral  soners  to  England.  Their  deatfa-waztants 

opposed  to  him,  might  seem  to  have  been  had  been  waiting  at  all  the  western  porta, 

astonished  at  his  escape : —  in  order  that  the  confirmed  sentence  of  the 

•«  Sir,--/  had  liitU  hopes,  on  Monday  ^^^J^  mi^ht  be  carried  into  execution  oa 

tiutt  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin;  but  ^^^^  arrival  in  the  counti^;   and  that 

it  phased  Ood  io  order  it  otherwiss ;  lam  there  might  be  no  delay  m  punishing 

thankfui  for  it.    As  for  those  cowardly  culprits  who  had  so  disgraced  their  sove- 

captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up ;  reign's   service,  and   brought  such  di?- 

for,  by ,  they  deserve  it.     Yours,  honour  on  the  British  flag.     They  arri? ed 

"  Du  Cassb."  a*  Plymouth  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  on 

/\.    n      /1.1      r  rk  4  1         n     u  ^®  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^  ^*^  '^^  on  board  the 

(m  the  0th  of  October,  Benbow,   as  Bristol                                          »'»'««  « 

commmloro  and  chief  on  H"'  station  issued  On  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal  it  became 

an  order  to  rrar-ailmmd  WheUtone  to  manifest  that  Benbow's  shattered  leg  wss 

convm,o  a  court-martial  fur  the  tnal  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ved;  the  limb  was,  therefore, 

the  following  captains :-  amputated ;  and  this  operatW  together 

WmIh Oreenwieh  54   „  latol  le^er,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 

II  "<!«««» PtndenniM  ii   „  ber,  1 702,  a^ed,  it  is  thought,  about  fifiv- 

'llie  elinrges  exhibited   against  them  two,  refi^ettmg  to  his  last  moments  tiie 

were  cowiirdice,  breach   of  orders,  and  misconduct  of  his  captains,  which  had 

neglect  of  duty,  in  the  fight  with   Du  robbed  him  of  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 

(!aNse,  for  six  days  off  the  coast  of  Car-  rendering  an  eminent  service  to  his  king 

thagena.  Kirkby  was  first  brought  to  trial,  and  country. 

Aiufthe  crimes  clmrgcd  against  him  being  As  to  his  character,  the  bitterest  ene- 
fully  proved  by  the  eviuimcc  of  the  ad-  mies  admitted  him  to  be  a  brave,  active, 
niiral,  ten  commissioned  officers,  and  and  able  commander;  while  no  firiend  or 
eleven  wiirrunt  and  inferior  officers,  he  admirer  could  overlook  his  deficiency  in 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  tlie  exccu-  those  conciliatory  manners  which  usually 
tlon  of  his  sentence  was  rcHcrved  for  her  secure  to  the  superior  regard  and  per- 
mnjesty's  sanction.  Constitblc  was  nc-  sonal  attachment  firom  those  whom  he 
miittrfi  of  cfiwiirdice,  but  found  guilty  of  commands.  Honesty,  integrity,  and  blunt 
tile  cither  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  sincerity,  were  in  Benbow  the  prominent 
cHshierud,  disnussed  the  service,  and  im-  features  of  his  private  character.  In  his 
nrlNoiied  during  the  queen's  pleasure,  public  capacity,  to  employ  a  professional 
Wiule  was  the  next  tried,  and  convicted  phrase,  he  was  a  **faut  hand,"  and  was 
on  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  same  wont  tc  be  rigidly  strict,  and  often  ex- 
charges  that  were  proved  against  Kirkby,  tremely  severe  with  officers  dispoeetl  to 
and  also  that  he  had  been  drunk  during  the  be  dilatory  or  negligent  in  the  diseharge 
entire  period  when  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  of  their  several  duties. 
He  received  sentence  to  be  shot  Hudson  BENBOW,  (John,)  son  of  the  preced- 
died  a  few  days  previous  to  his  trial,  and  ing,  remarkable  for  a  shipwreck,  in  1701, 
by  that  means  probably  escaped  the  fate  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  The  whole 
of  his  companions.  crew  being  made  prisoners,  were  marched 
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into  the  interior,  where  they  found  other  by  himself  Bencovich.    (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt 

prisoners   from   England  and   Scotland,  v.  165.  Bryan's  Diet.) 

Though  scarcely  sixty  in  number,  they  BENDA.    The  name  of  two  eminent 

seized  the  king,  and  pursued  by  thousands  musicians. 

of  the  natives,  all  better  armed  than  them-  1.  Francis^  (1709 — 1786,)  a  celebrated 

selves,  they  bore  him  away  in  triumph,  violinist,  and  master  of  the  concerts  to 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  remon-  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  born  at  Altbe- 

strances  of  Beubow,  he  was  surrendered  natka,  in  Bohemia.     He  died  at  Potsdam, 

for  six  muskets.     The  natives  now  be-  In  the  ccnnpositions  of  Benda,  which  are 

came  the  assailants.     Some  of  the  Euro-  almost  wholly  for   the   violin,   there  is 

peans  surrendered  and  were  immediately  scarcely  a  passage  not  within  the  power 

put  to  death ;  the  rest,  with  Benbow  at  of  the  human  voice  to  sing.     He  pub- 

their  head,   fought  their   way   to   Fort  lished, — Studies  for  the  Violin,  Progres- 

Dauphin.     Many  years  elapsed,  however,  sive  Exercises,  and  Solos  for  the  Violin, 

before  a  European  ship  appeared  off  the  (Mus.  Biog.    Diet,  of  Mus.   Biog.  Univ.) 

coast.     This  mterval  was  employed  by  2.  George,   (1721    or   1722 — Nov.  6, 

Benbow  in  writing  his  description  of  the  1795,)    brother  of  the   preceding,    and 

southern  part  of  Madagascar,  but  the  MS.  born  at  the  same  place,  one  of  the  most 

unfortunately  perished  by  fire.  eminent  musicians  of  Germany.     Called 

BENCI,  or  DE  BENCIIS,  an  Italian  to  Gotha  in  1748,  as  chapel-master  to 

physician,  called  Hugh  de   Siena,    who  the   duke,   he   there  composed  a   great 

died  at  Rome,  in  1438,  having  translated  number  of  pieces  of  sacred  music,  which 

from  Greek  and  Arabic  the  most  esteemed  gained  him  nigh  reputation.     Dr.  Bumey 

works  of  the  ancient  physicians,  especially  says,  that  the  music  of  George  Benda  is 

Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Avicenna.  new,  profound,  and  worthy  of  a  great 

A  son  of  the  preceding,  ^ranc/«  j^encf,  master;  the  sole  objection  that  can  be 

gave  lectures  on  medicine  at  the  univer-  made  to  it  is  an  occasional  affectation  of 

sity  of  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1487.  too  great  novelty ;  but  this  observation 

(Biog.  Univ.)  can  only  apply  to  his  earlier  productions, 

BENCI,   (Francis,    1542  —  1594,)   a  before    he    went  to   Italy.     There   are 

Jesuit  of  Aquapendeute,  distinguished  as  several  other    musicians  of  this  name 

an  orator  and  Latin  poet.     Several  of  enumerated.     (Biog.   Univ.     Biog.  des 

his  works  have  been  published.     He  was  Contemporains.     Diet,  of  Mus.) 

also  editor  of  a  poem  by  Stella,  on  the  BENDA,     (John   William   Am&deus 

voy^e  of  Columbus.     (Bioe.  Univ.)  Otho,)  son  of  Ernest  Benda,  musician  to 

BENCI,  (Thomas,)  a  noble  Florentine,  Frederic  II.,  born  on  the  30th  of  October, 

who  flourished  about  1470,    and  was  a  1775,  at  Berlin.     His  profession  was  the 

distinguished  pupil  of  Marsilio  Ficino.  law,   but   he   distinguished   himself    in 

(Cenni  Biographici.)  general  literature.    He  wrote — 1.  Erreurs 

BENCIVENNI,    (Ser   Zucchero,)    a  de  I'Amour.     2.  Des  Impots.     3.  De  la 

Florentine,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  Police  k  TEgard  des  Charges.     4.  Contes 

century,  was  a  notary  by  profession,  and  romantiques.      5.   Agrippa,    a   tragedy, 

in  1316  resided  at  Avignon.     He  became  C.  Complete  translation  of  Shakspeare. 

eminent  by  rendering  works  from  other  7.  A  translation  of  the  poetical  works  of 

languages  into  Italian ;   one  of  the  first  Sir  W.  Scott,  with  some  of  Lord  Byron's 

of  which  was  Rasis,  translated  in  1300.  pieces.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

BENCIVENNI,  (Joseph,)  a  Florentine  BENDAVID,  (L.)  bom  at  Berlm,  of 

writer,  who  died  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  a  Jewish  family,  in  1762,  an  able  mathe^ 

'seventy-seven.     His  most  esteemed  work  matician,  and  industrious  author,  whose 

is  a  Life  of  Dante.     (Biog.  Univ.)  philosophical  principles   were    those  of 

BENCOVICH,  (Frederic,)  a  native  of  Kant  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1832. 
Dalmatia,  educated  as  a  painter,  at  Bo-  BENDELER,  (John  Philip,)  a  German 
logna,  and  frequently  called  Frederighetto  organ  and  piano  player,  who  died  in  1 708. 
di  Dalmazia.  His  pictures  are  in  the  His  works,  still  valuable,  are, — ^rarium 
style  of  Cignani,  but  do  not  reach  its  Melopoeticum,  Niimberga?,  1688,  fol.; 
amenity  of  colouring.  Bencovich,  how-  Organopceia,  Merseburg,  1690,  4to;  the 
ever,  was  correct  in  design,  powerful  in  latter,  an  important  work  on  the  con- 
execution,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  stniction  of  organs,  entering  into  the  most 
with  the  principles  of  his  art.  He  resided  minute  detail,  and  which  went  through 
in  Germany  some  years,  and  died  about  several  editions.  Directorium  Musicum, 
1760.  His  name  is  variously  spelt,  as  Quedlinburg,  1706,  4to.  Bendeler  also 
Bencorich,   Bendonich,  Benconich,   but  firmly  believed  that  he  had  solved  tlve 
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problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  degradation  of  a  detention  in   prison. 

concerning  which  he  wrote,  Planimetria  After  his  release,  he  spent  eight  years  in 

Practica,  Quedl.  1700,  4to;  Quadratura  Oicford,  but  in  ffreat  poverty,  having  an 

Circuit,  Lips.  1700.  insufficient  supply  even  of  the  commonest 

BENDELER,  (Solomon,  1683— 1724,)  necessaries.  He  died  at  Oxford,  Dec. 
a  German  singer,  with  a  counter-tenor  18,  1676.  In  early  life  he  had  imbibed 
voice  of  such  extraordinary  compass,  so  a  disposition  towaras  Bx>manism,  but  in 
fine,  and  so  powerful,  that  at  a  concert  at  his  later  days  he  often  areued  against  it 
London,  he  drowned  the  eound  of  fifty  He  also  took  a  strong  diuike  to  the  doe- 
instruments,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  trines  of  Arminius  and  Socinus.  He 
Paul  it  predominated  over  that  of  the  wrote  Sphinx  Theologica,  sen  Musica 
organ.     (Biog.  Univ.)  Templi,   ubi   discordia  concors,    Camb. 

BENDINELLI,  (Augustine,)  a  good  1626,  8va;  Theophila,  or  Love  Sacrifice, 
contrapuntist,  born  at  Lucca,  about  1550,  a  divine  poem,  Lond.  1652,  foL,  with  his 
died  at  Rome  in  1610.  He  published,  own  portrait  prefixed;  also  some  other 
from  1585  to  1604,  several  sacred  pieces,  pieces,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  now 
reprinted  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  wholly  forgotten,  and  probably  indebted 
(Bononcini,  Musico  Prattico.  Baini.  largelv  for  the  notice  that  they  ever  re- 
Schilling.)  ceived  to  the  author's  position  in  society 

BENDLOWES,  or  BENLOWES,(Edw  at  the  time  of  their  publication.     (Biog. 

ward,)  an  English  poet,  bom  in  1602,  of  Brit.     Wright's  Hist,  of  Essex.) 
an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  seated  at        BENDONSKY,     (Symon    Szymono- 

Brcnt-hall,    Fincningfield,    Essex.     He  wicz,)  a  Polish  and  Latin  poet,  bom  in 

succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1613,  and  Galicia,  in  1557,  styled  by  nimself  in  his 

much  of  his  conduct  in  life  was  like  that  Latin  works,    Simonides.     He   died  in 

of  a  person  spoiled  by  this  early  release  1629,  greatly  esteemed  by  many  eminent 

from    restraint    and    forethought.      At  scholars  of  the  time,  especially  by  Justus 

sixteen,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow-com-  Lipsius,  who  compares  him  to  some  of 

moner  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  the  first  writers  in  antiquity,  and  more 

to  which  he  subsequently  became  a  bene-  especially  to  Catullus.     By  others  he  was 

factor.     On  leaving  the   university  he  styled  tne  Sclavonian  Pmdar  and  Cfae 

went  abroad   with   a  tutor ;    and  after  Polish  Theocritus.     But  it  is  hit  Polish 

visiting  seven  continental  co\u*ts,  he  came  poems  that  now  constitute  his  best  title 

home  with  a  degree  of  information  and  to  literary  fame,  although  they  oonMt 

refinement  rather  above  the  usual  standard  only  of  eclogues,   and  a  few  qpitaphs, 

of  his  day.     He  now  patronized  poets,  They  are  included  in  Bobrowics^  series 

especially  Quarles,  Davenant,  Payne,  and  of  Classic  Polish  Poets,  Leipzie,  1834, 

Fisher,  who   returned  his  liberality  by  which  publication  has  furnish^  the  above 

flattering  him  in  dedications  and  verses,  particulars  ;   but,   as  is  there  obeerved, 

His    vcr)'   name    suggested   a   compli-  they  have  for  the  modem  reader  one  per- 

mentary  anagram,  being  tortured  into  vading  defect,  that  of  bein?  studied  imita- 

Benevolus.     As    habits   of   thoughtless  tions  of  his  Grecian  model,  Theocritui. 
liberality  to  literary  men  were  accom-        BENE,  (Sennuccio  dal,)  a  native  of 

panied  by  a  like  facility  towards  musi-  Florence,  who  died  in  1349.     Hie  Jtoaf, 

cians,  bufibons,  and  mere  sycophants,  as  partly  printed,  partly  preserved  in  MS., 

well  as  by  a  rage  for  collecting  curiosities,  are  considered  good  specimens  of  the 

Bendlowes,    although    immarried,    and  taste  of  his  age.     (Cenm  Bioffn^hid.} 
possessing  landed  property  worth  seven        BENE,  (Baccio,  or  Bartmommeo,)  a 

nundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  native  of  Florence,  much  distingiiiilicd 

then   an   excellent    income,   suffered  a  as   a  Greek    and    Latin  scholar.      He 

recovery  about  1654,  and  alienated  his  flourished  about  1560,  and  his  Rime  tie 

family  estates.     He  soon  afterwards  fixed  mentioned  with  applause  in  the  Voctk 

his  residence  in  Oxford,  and  gave  a  hand-  della  Crusca.     (Cenni  Biognqphid.) 
some   fortune  to   his    niece,    Philippa,        BENEDETTI,  (Francis,  about  17M 

married  to  Walter  Blount,  a  gentleman  — 1821,)  an  Italian  dramatic  poet,  ben 

seated  at  Mapledurham,  in  that  county,  at  Cortona,  who  took  Alfieri  at  a  BM^dei; 

His  resources  were  farther  impaired  by  and  such  pieces  as  he  lived  to  complele^ 

the  good-natured  weakness  of  making  gave  promise  that  he  would  have  beea 

hunself  responsible  for  debts  contracted  an  able  successor  of  that  poet.     (Biog. 

by  his  needy  and  hungry  parasites,  so  Univ.  Suppl.) 

that  he  became  at  length  seriously  in-        BENEDETTI,    (Matthiaa,)    a  ftceeo 

volved,  and  underwent  the  misery  and  painter  of  the  Modeneee  school,  bora  it 
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Keggio,  aud  flourished  about  1 702.  Lanzi  not  only  in  architecture,  but  also  in  sculp- 

says  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Reggio,  and  ture.   A  monument  of  Benedetto's  genius, 

that  he  was  instructed  in  perspective  by  all  but  imperishable,  exists  in  the  colossal 

Talami,  in  which  both  he  and  his  brother  and  majestic  Strozzi  palace,  at  Florence, 

excelled.  (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  iv.  45.)  begun  by  him  in  1450,  but  completed  by 

BENEDETTI,  (Alexander,)  a  cele-  Simon  Polajolo,  called  Cronaca,  about 
brated  Italian  physician,  bom  at  Legnano,  1500.  Before  the  rule  of  the  Medici, 
near  Verona,  as  his  writings  show,  a  this  republic  was  liable  to  violent  con- 
learned  man.  Mazzuchelli  places  his  vulsions;  the  factions,  into  which  the 
death  in  1525.  Benedetti  has  the  merit  citizens  were  divided,  obliging  the  chiefs, 
of  attempting  to  relieve  medicine  of  the  for  their  own  defence,  to  erect  palaces 
barbarisms  with  which  it  was  loaded ;  but  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  desperate 
his  writings  do  not  warrant  the  extrava-  assault  of  an  enraged  and  armed  multi- 
gant  eulogiums  passed  upon  them  by  tude ;  large  enough  to  contain  a  numerous 
Hensler.  His  works  are  worthy  of  being  retinue  of  followers,  with  all  the  neces- 
consulted,  for  they  contain  many  remark-  saries  of  war ;  and  lofty  enough  to  admit 
able  cases.  Haller  says  he  is  the  first  of  no  aggression  from  the  adjoining  build- 
author  to  make  mention  of  biliary  calculi,  ings.  These  fortress-palaces  generally  oo- 
His  works  are, — De  Pestilenti  Febre,  cupy  an  imposing  length  of  frontage;  and 
sive  Pestilentise  Causis,  Prseservatione  et  altnough  presenting  only  three  floors  in 
Auxiliorum  Materia  Liber,  Venet.  1493,  elevation,  and  those  distinctly  marked, 
4to;  Pa  vise,  1516,  fol.;  Basil.  1531, 12mo.  vet  rise  to  a  prodigious  height.  The 
This  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  col-  lower  part  of  the  Strozzi  palace  consists  of 
lections  of  Bolognini,  Almenar,  Massaria,  a  lofty  rusticated  basement,  having  a  cen- 
and  others.  Anatomiae,  sive  Historian  tral  arched  gateway  or  portal,  leading  to 
Corporis  Humani  Lib.  v.  Venet.  1493,  the  interior  court ;  and  the  rough  stone 
1498,  1502,  4to  ;  Paris,  1514,  1519,  work  is  pierced  on  each  side  by  a  series  of 
4to;  Basil.  1517,  4to;  Colon.  1527,  8vo;  small  openings,  defended  by  strong  barred 
Strasb.  1528,  8vo.  It  is  also  to  be  found  gratings,  liie  two  upper  stories,  which 
in  the  works  of  George  Valla.  De  Medici  are  also  channelled,  and  with  the  stones 
et  Mgri  Officio  Aphorismorum  Libellus,  strongly  indicated,  are  lighted  by  ranges 
Paris,  1514,  4to ;  this  is  likewise  printed  of  circular  headed  windows.  A  gigantic 
by  Symphorien  Champier,  in  his  Libelli  cornice,  elaborately  enriched,  surnoounts 
de  Medicinas  claris  Scriptoribus.  De  Re  the  noble  pile,  its  projections  throwing  a 
Mcdica,  Venet.  1535,  ibl. ;  Basil.  1539,  deep  shadow  over  the  fronts,  and  giving 
4to,  1549,  1572,  fol.  a  solemn  effect  to  the  edifice.     There  are 

BENEDETTI,  (Dominic,)  an  Italian  several  little  subordinate  details,  which 

physician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  strikingly  contribute  to  the  character  of 

cultivated  letters  as  well  as  medicine ;  and  the  building.      There  is  a  broad  stone 

besides  several  works  on  the  latter  science,  bench,   or  seat,   running   all  round  the 

chiefly  in  verse,  he  left, — II  Temistocle  palace,  on  which  it  may  be  supposed  the 

in  Persia,  Dramma  Recitato  da'  Comici  attendant   soldiers   or   retainers   of   the 

nel  Teatro  di   S.  Salvatore  di  Venezia  prince  usually  sat  in  the  day-time.   There 

I'anno  1732,  Venez.  1732,  12mo.     lUus-  are  large  metal  rings  pendent  from  the 

trium  Virorum  Synopsis,    qui   de   Sane  front  of  the  basement,  to  which  warriors 

D.  D.     Medicorum  Physicorum  Veneto  might  attach  their  horses ;  on  the  angles 

CoUegio  extiterunt,  &c.  Venet.  1753,  4to.  project  capacious  iron  lamps,  capriciously 

La  Moda,  Dramma  giocoso  per  Musica,  designed,   and  which  used  to  be  filled 

rappresentatio  in  Venezia  nel  Teatro  di  with  inflammable  materials,  that  burned 

San  Mose,   I'anno  1754,   Venez.    1754,  fiercely  and  diffused  a  broad  glare  to  li^ht 

12mo.  the  followers  or  partizans  to  the  dwellmg 

BENEDETTIS,  (Dominic  de,  1610—  of  the  chief.     Between  the  windows  of 

1678,)  a  painter,  bom  in  Piedmont,  who  the  upper  stories  are  also  projecting  bars, 

went  to  Rome,  and  became  a  scholar  of  with  circular  orifices  at  the  ends,  in  whidi 

Guido,  whose  graceful  style  he  success-  were  placed  the  poles  of  the  banners  dis- 

fully  imitated.     (Bryan's  Diet.)  playea  on  festive  days,  or  at  times  of 

BENEDETTO.       See    CAsriaLioNE-  assault,  waving  defiance  to  the  assailants. 

Marcello.  The  interior  court  consists  of  two  colon- 

BENEDETTO  DA  MAJANO,  a  cele-  nades,  one  over  the  other,  less  sombre  in 

brated  Florentine  architect,  in  the  middle  effect  than  the  exterior,  which,  on  the 

of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  a  brother  contrary,  seems  to  challenge  attack, 
named  Julian,  and  they  both  excelled,        These  buildings  are  the  finest  instances 
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of  the  power  of  architecture  speakiug  to  discretionary  adhesioii  either  to  the 
the  imagination.  They  are  like  fragments  rule  of  Bainl,  or  that  cf  Pachomios. 
torn  from  the  pages  of  history ;  and  as  Benedict  quickly  found  occasion  for 
the  traveller  looks  on  them,  they  recall  his  meditations  upon  monastic  disci- 
those  times  of  intestine  trouhle,  when  pline,  many  devout  spirits  flocking  to 
Guelphs  and  Ghihellines  were  hy  turns  nim  for  instruction,  and  being  anxiom 
possessed  of  power,  or  driven  from  their  to  second  any  views  that  he  might  entei^ 
native  country.  They  paint  a  terrible  tain.  He  now,  therefore,  established 
race,  long  since  passed  away,  and  now  twelve  monasteries  around  his  retreat  at 
succeedea  by  people  as  ef^minate  as  Subiago,  each  containing  twelve  monks, 
their  ancestors  were  warlike,  as  indolent  with  a  superior,  and  the  whole  being 
as  they  were  energetic.  under  his  own  direction.     This  colony, 

BENEDICT,  (St.)  the  comer-stone  of   however,  at  length  excited  a  strong  op- 
monachism   an  established  in  the   west    position,  led  by  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
before  mendicant  friars  began,  bom  in  4  RO,    man,  whose  conduct  is  naturally  imputed 
in  or  near  Nursia,  once  an  episcopal  town    to  the  worst  motives  by  monastic  writers, 
in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  a  portion  of  the    but  is  very  likely  to  have  really  flowed 
papal  states.     He  sprang  from  rather  a    from  experience  of  the  evils  that  most 
superior  family,  {liberiori  generey  in  the    have  been  observable  among  a  hetero- 
words  of  his  biographer,   Gregory  the    geneous   assemblage,   tmiversally    of  a 
Great,)  and  was  sent  to  Rome  for  edu-    complexion  rather  fanatical,  and  neces- 
cation.     He  soon,  however,  became  so    sarily  comprising  persons  of  little  dis- 
shocked  by  the  vices  of  his  fellow-stu-    cretion.     But  be  the  cause  of  Benedict's 
dents,  that  he  clandestinely  withdrew  to    trouble  what  it  might,  it  had  the  effect  of 
Subiago,  {SublacuSf  or  Sublacum,)  a  place    dislod^ng  him  and  his  par^  from  Subi- 
nearly  forty  miles  from  Rome,  and  con-    ago,  about  the  year  528.    Hfe  now  trans- 
cealed  himself  in  a  cave  there,  unknown    ferred  himself  to  Mount  Cassino,  about 
to  all  the  world,  except  a  single  hermit,    seventy  miles  from  Rome,  and  nearly 
named    Romanus,    who    supplied    the    fifty  from  Naples,  on  which  he  found  a 
scanty  fare  on  which  he  subsisted.   After    temple  and  a  grove  of  Apollo,  devoutly 
a  seclusion  of  three  years,  his  retreat  was    cherried  by  a  pasan  population.    This 
discovered  by  a  clergyman  residing  at    last   he  converted,   and   destroying  all 
some  distance,  and  subseouently  it  be-    remnants  of  the  former  superstition,  he 
came  frequented  by  the  shepherds  em-    founded  on  the  moimtain  a  monastery, 
ployed  among  the  solitudes  around.     To    with  such  regulations  as  rendered  it  even- 
them    he    dispensed   religious    instruc-    tually  the  prototype  of  all  the  establi^ 
tion   with    great    success.     Every    day    ments  for  monks  in    western    Europe, 
making   him  better  known  and  more    The  date  of  his  death  is  differently  given 
respected,   he  was  chosen  abbot  of  a    by  ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  to  have 
neighbouring  monastery,  and  with  great    occurred  either  in  542  or  543.     One  of 
reluctance  entered  upon  his  new  duties,    the  most  celebrated  establishments  of  his 
foreseeing  that  his  views  of  monastic    order  in  very  early  times,  was  that  of 
obligation  were  likely  to  provoke  resist-    Fleury,  in  France,  and  this  laid  claim  to 
ance  in  the  fraternity.     He  soon  found    the  possession  of  his  remains,  which  had 
himself  to  have  judged  rightly,  the  monks    been  removed  thither,  it  was   said,  in 
complaining,    probably    with    sufhcient    660,  by  Aigulf,  a  monk  of  the  house, 
reason,  that  his  inexperience  made  him    after  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  on 
quite  unfit  for  governing  others,  espe-    Mount  Cassino  by  the  Lombards.    Italy, 
cially  as  he  was  harsh  and  merciless,    however,  treated  this  as  an  interested 
Their  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  occa-    fiction,  maintaining  that  Benedict's  once 
sioned  an  attempt  to  poison  him.     At    mortal  part  was  not  removed  from  its 
all  events  he  withdrew  yery  shortly  from    original  resting-place;  an  assertion  stoutly 
a  charge  to  which  he  was  most  likely    denied  in   France,  but  which   there  is 
then  quite  unequal,  whatever  he  might    every    reason    to    believe.      (MabiUon. 
have  subsequently  become.     His  resi-    Annall.     Ord.  Bened.  i.) 
dence,  however,  among  monks,  appears        BENEDICT,  of  Aniane,  the  first  re- 
to  have  turned  his  attention  towards  that    former  of  the  Benedictine  system,  hence 
class  of  persons  who  had  originated  in    called    second    father    of   the    western 
the   east,  but  were  then  making  their    monks,  and  head,  as  it  were,  of  all  the 
way  into  notice    among    the  religious    Frankish    monasteries    in    his    day,    a 
public  ofwestem  Europe,  though  hitherto    native   of  Languedoc,  highly  esteemed 
under  little  better  regulation  than  some    by  Lewis  the  Pious.     He  was  son  of  the 
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count  of  Maguelone,  but  of  Gotinc  ori-  parties,  had  concurred  in  sending  Wig- 
gin,  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  Charle-  nard,  a  native  priest,  for  papal  conse- 
raagne's  army.      In  774,   however,   he  cration  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  hoping, 
retired  into  a  monastery  in  Burgundy;  probably,  that  such   a  recommendation 
in  797  he  became  himselSfthe  builder  and  might  prove  serviceable  in  securing  the 
abbot  of  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Aniane,  acquiescence  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  Chris- 
in  Languedoc.      He  subsequently  built  tians.      The  metropolitan   elect  was  at 
the  monastery  of  Indre,   near  Aix-la-  the    pontifical    coiut     when     Benedict 
Chapelle,  and  presided  over  it  also.     In  arrived,  but  he  died  before  consecration. 
779,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  by  Charle-  Vitalian,    then  pope,   now   determined 
magne,  to  reason  Felix  of  Urgel  out  of  upon  tr^'ing  the  success  of  a  nomination 
his  opinion  that  Christ's  human  sonsliip  by  himself.     His  choice  eventually  fell 
rested  upon  the  Father's  adoption.  Bene-  upon  Theodore,  an  elderly  Cilician  monk, 
diet  died  in  821,  at  the  age  of  70.     His  ox  extraordinary  merit.     He  was  to  be 
exertions  brought  all  the  western  monks,  accompanied    by    Adrian,    an    African 
eventually,  under  the  rule  of  his  Nursian  abbot,   also    recommended    by  unusual 
namesake,  obliterating  the  diversities  of  qualifications.     Both,  however,  from  all 
usage  which  had  hitherto  rendered  them  tne  habits  and  associations  of  their  former 
a  body  very  divided  and  far  from  gene-  lives,  laboured  under  an  obvious  unfit- 
rally  respectable.     He  wrote,  Codex  Re-  ness  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at 
gularum,  (which  is  a  series  of  rules  for  first  upon  English  society.     To  smooth  a 
the  use  of  monks  and  nuns,  compiled  from  way  for  them,  Vitalian  persuaded  Bene- 
the  fathers,)  printed  at  Rome,  1661,  and  diet   that  it   was  his   duty  to  be   their 
at  Paris,   1664;   Concordia  Regularum,  guide    and   interpreter.     Arriving   with 
(which  harmonizes  the  Benedictine  rule  them  in  Kent,  he  undertook  the  abbacy 
with  others.)  printed  at  Paris,  1648;  also  of  St.  Peter's,  and  retained  it  two  years, 
some  smaller  treatises,  which  have  partly  when  he  went  to  Rome  again.     He  re- 
appeared in  published  collections,  and  turned  with  a  considerable  collection  of 
partly  remain  in  MS.     (Cave.  Hist.  Lit.  books,  and  numerous  relics.  His  original 
Du  rin.  Eccl.  Hist.      Mabillon.  Annall.  intention  was  to   stop  in  Wessex ;   but 
Bened.  iii.)  Kenwalch,  king  of  that  country,  on  whose 

BENEDICT,  (of  Appenzell,)  a  great  friendship  he  nad  reckoned,   unexpect- 

contrapuntist,   about  1540,   who  wrote,  edly  died,  and  be  travelled  onwards  to 

accordmg  to  Bumey,  in  a  more  easy  and  bis  native  Northumbria.    Displaying  his 

correct  manner  than   any  before  him.  foreign  acquisitions  there  to  Egfrid,  now 

(Schilling.)  upon  the  throne,   and  his  conversation 

BENEDICT,  (Biscop,)  a  distinguished  provin?    highly   attractive,   that  prince 

Anglo-Saxon  monk  of  the  seventh  cen-  gave  him  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of 

tury,  called  Baducins^  by  Fridegod,  in  the    Wear    in    674.      There    Benedict 

his  metrical  life  of  Wilfrid.     He  was  of  founded  a  monastery ;  but  not  contented 

elevated  birth,  and  received  a  competent  with  native  workmen,  he  procured  from 

estate  from  his  native  sovereign,  Oswy  of  Gaul  both  masons  to  build  a  church  of 

Northumbria,  in  whose  service  he  was.  stone,   and  manufacturers  of   glass    to 

In  653,  however,  being  then  about  five-  glaze  its  windows.     He    subsequently 

and-twenty,   he  relinquished  a   secular  made  two  other  journeys  to  Rome,  bring- 

life,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ing  home  a  large  addition  to  his  library. 

On  his  return,    he   exerted  himself  to  and  various  pictures  to   ornament  his 

spread  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  in-  church.     In  682,  he  received  a  farther 

stitutions  that  had  fallen  under  his  notice  donation  of  land  from  Egfrid,  and  upon 

abroad.     After  two  years,  he  went  again  this  new  estate  he  built  the  monastery  of 

to  Rome,  and  in  his  way  back  he  made  a  Jarrow.     He  died  in  690,  after  an  illness 
stay  of  two  years  in  the  monastery   of    bonie  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  was 

Lerins.     He  joined  the   society  there,  buried  in  his  monastery  of  Wearmouth. 

took  the  tonsure,  and  was  regularly  ini-  As  time  rolled  on,  the  remains  of  any 

tiated  in  all   the   requirements  of  con-  man  famed  for  Sanctity  became  of  great 

ventual    life.     A    trading    vessel    then  importance  in  monastic  calculations,  and 

touched  at  Lerins,  and  Benedict  could  in  the  tenth  century,  when  this  principle 

not  resist  the   opportunity  for  another  was  in  very   active  operation,   a  large 

visit  to  Rome.     He  reached  it  at  an  im-  sum  of  money  procured  the  transfer  of 

portant  juncture.   The  kings  of  Kent  and  Benedict's  bones  to  Thomey  Abbey,  in 

Northumbria,  weary  of  religious  d^Jsen-  Cambridgeshire.  His  literary  competence 

gion  between  the  British  and  the  Roman  was  attested  by  some  pieces  penned  by 
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ftliia  kff-  MJXjtuX^    tsie :   bet    Lis  chief  Peter.    aBanimoodj    rigcted     br    bou 

tbiaa  to  the  notice    </  pcsteritT   mt  dergr  and  laitr,    SepC    1,    S5d^  much 

iqKm  th«  h'brajT,  vorzj  c^  art.  aod  azti-  a^amsc  hk  ovn  iiiclisaiioiUy  aa  he  pre- 

liccTi,  that  he  imp>o?te<i  £rom  the  conti-  ferred  iWigioai  pnracT.     The   mciaea- 

nemt.     He  thiu.  ondoobtcdlr.  co<JeTred  gm  to  noQfr  Ida  dectiaa  at  the  imperial 

a  lasting  bene nc  np4o  his  ik^re  cofzntrr.  court,    vcre    mtercepied     bj   Aivenim. 

(V'.t^  S.  ikned.  auctore  Ven.  Beda.;  btshcp  of  En^ubio^  wno  desurvd  the  dec- 

BENEDICT,  'of  Gloucester, ;  a  monk  tion  of  Anartasiai^  excommuiiicated  br 

of  the  i?reat  jobber  there,  of  vhoce  time  Leo.  IV.  the  last  pope,  but  fiiToured  br 

nothing  is  knovn.     He  has  lefi  a  life  of  the  emperorv  I^othaire  and  Lewi*^  from 

Duhnc;us,  archbi^hopofCaerleon,  printed  whom  officers  quickly  arrived  in  Rome, 

by   Wharton,   ^Anglfa   Sacra,   iL  6^.)  to  force  their  candidate  upon  the  chozcli 

This  relates  the  translation  of  Dabricios,  there.    The  attempt,  howeTer,  vas  firmly 

in  1120;  consequently  the  author  must  resisted  by  Benedict  a  friends,  a  riot  being 

have  lived  after  that  year,  and  the  MS.  made,  in  which  he  was  ahamefblly  used, 

used  is  thought  not  much  later.     (Angl.  and  the  emperofs  saw  the  policy  of  ac- 

Sacr.  ii.  Praef.)  quiescing  in  his  electioD.     An  Englisb- 

BENEDlCr,  fof  Norwich,)  a  learned  man  may  think  him  worthy  of  notice  at 

monk,  author  of  several  works,  one  of  the  pope  to  whom  Ethelwnif  of  Weaex 

which   was   entitled,    Alphabetum   Ari-  paid  a  visit,  with  his  yonngest  son,  the 

stotelis.   He  died  and  was  buried  at  Nor-  illustrious  Alfred.     More  general  interest 

wich  in  the  year  1340.  attaches  to  his  name  from  the  senseless 

BENEDICT,  (of  Peterborough,)   an  figment  of  a  discreditable  and  surprising 

English  historian,   educated   at  Oxford,  occupancy  of  the  papal  see  by  pope  Joaa, 

formerly  prior  of  Christ  church,  Canter-  immediately  after  his  predecesaor  Leo's 

bury,  but  elected  abbot  of  Peterborough  death.     Benedict    died   April    8,   858, 

in  1 1 77,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal  lea\*ing  an  excellent  character  in  every 

from  1191  to  1193,  in  which  latter  year  respect,   especially  for  amiable  temper, 

he   died.     He   wrote   a  life  of  Becket,  (Bower.   Hatina.      Mabillon.      AnnalL 

which  has  gained  him,  from  the  scur-  Bened.) 

rilous   pen  of  Bale,  the  character  of  a        BENEDICT  IV.  a  noble  Roman,  son 

vile  impottofy  but  seemingly  for  no  good  of  Mommolus,  elected  in  August,  900, 

reason.    He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Henry  and    consecrated    without    waiting   for 

II.  and  Richard  I.,  ranging  from  1 170  to  imperial  approbation.     The  throne  was 

1192,   a   valuable    work,    published    at  then  in  dispute  between  Berenger  and 

Oxford,  by  Heame,  1735,  2  vols,  Svo.  Lewis;  hence  a  reference  to  either  com- 

(Chalmcrs   Biog.  Brit.)  petitor  might  reasonably  seem  an  unsafe 

BENEDICT  I.  (pope,)  a  Roman,  son  recognition  of  his  claims.     Lewis  even- 

of  Boniface,  elected  in  June  574,  after  a  tually  succeeded,  and  coming  to  Rome, 

vacancy  of  more  than  ten  months,  occa-  was  crowned  there  in  901 .     Benedict  s 

sioiied,  seemingly,  by  national  troubles,  character  appears   to   have  been   quite 

Hu  died  July  30,  578,  overcome   with  worthy  of  his  elevation,  and  altogether 

grief,  it  is  thought,  at  the  miseries  then  above  the  standard  of  that   degenerate 

urouglit  upon    Italy  by  the  Lombards,  afe,  of  which  he  saw  the  opening ;  but 

(Plfitina.  Bower.)  his  pontificate  afforded  nothing  remark- 

BENEDICT    II.   a   Roman,   son    of  able.     (Bower.  Platina.) 
John,  elected  in  July,  683,  but  not  con-        BENEDICT  V.  a  Roman,  elected  in 

serrated   until   July  26,  684,  from  the  964,  on  the  violent  death  of  John  XII. 

wjuit  of  iin])crial  confirmation,  perhaps,  That    infamous    pontiff  was,    however, 

accidentally   delayed.      The   new   pope  then  under  a  formal  sentence  of  depo- 

represented  snch  delays  as  prejudicial  to  sition,  and  had  only  returned  to  Rome  a 

religion,    and    ('onstiuitine    Pogonatus,  short  time  before  m  a  sedition.     When 

then  upon  the  Byxnntine  throne,  gave  up  he  was  driven  away,  Leo  VIII.  had  been 

the  rigat  of  confirming  papal  elections;  a  elected  in   his  place.     Leo  fled  to   the 

concesNitm  that  Justiiuan  revoked.  Bene-  emperor   Otho,    on   John's  forcible   re- 

dict   appears  to   Imvo    been   personally  sumption  of  tlie  papal  chair,  and    that 

worthy   of  any   reasonable   indulgence,  monarch  soon  marcned  an  army  to  re- 

froni  piety,  morals,  and  professional  in-  store  him.     Benedict  was  now  degraded 

formation.     He  died  May  7,  685,  and  as  an  intruder,  and  he  died  in  exile  at 

his  name  appears  anumg  the  saints  in  the  Hamburgh,  in  965,  leaving  an  excellent 

Komnn  martvrology.     (Bower.  Platina.)  character    for    learning,    abilities,    and 

HENKDU  r   111.   a  Roman,   son   of  moral  worth;  so  that  if  his  election  bad 
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occurred  vhen  there  was  a  real  vacancy,  vices  of  unrestrained  youth,  the  Romans, 

there  is  no  douhthutit  would  have  given  in  1045,  were  driven  hy  the  scandal  of 

general  satisfaction.     (Bower.  Platina.)  his   morals,   and  the  oppression  of  his 

BENEDICT  VI.   a  Roman,    son  of  government,  to  supersede  him  hy  John, 

Ilildehrand,  elected  in  November,  973,  Bishop  of  Sabina,  designated  Sylvester  III. 

on  the  death  of  John  XIII.,  occupied  the  That  prelate,  however,  was  not  strong 

papal  chair  only  a  few  months.     The  enough  for  Benedict's  family  faction,  the 

death   of  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great  Tusculans,  and  after  three  months,   he 

rendered  Italian  faction  wild,  and  Cyn-  was  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from 

tliius,   as   Platina  calls  him,   a  Roman  Rome.     Benedict  now  returned,  but  soon 

citizen,  or  Cenci,  in  modern  language,  becoming  weary  of  the  restraints  exacted 

having  made  a  violent  party  against  the  by  his  station,  he  resigned  it  in  favoiu*  of 

imperialists,  assaulted  the  Lateran  palace,  John  Gratian,  known   as  Gregory  VI., 

and  dragged  Benedict  to  Hadrian's  mole,  and  withdrew  from  public  notice  to  lead 

now  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  as  a  favourer  a  life  of  unobstructed   profligacy.     He 

of  them.     In  confinement  there,  he  was  was  generally  said  to  have  resigned  for 

either  strangled  or  starved  to  death  in  a  valuable  consideration,  and  Gregory's 

974.     (Bower.  Platina.)  possession  of  a  dignity  conferred  for  life, 

BENEDICT  VII.  bishop  of  Sutri,  a  while  two  former  possessors  of  it,  Bene- 
Roman,  son  of  David,  elected  by  impe-  diet  and  Sylvester,  yet  survived,  was  an 
rial  influence,  in  975.  His  pontificate  additional  reason  for  questioning  his  title, 
afibrded  nothing  remarkable,  and  he  died  To  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  a  settle- 
in  984.     (Bower.)  ment    so    unsatisfactory,    the    emperor 

BENEDICT  VIII.  son  of  Gregory,  Henry  the  Black's  interference  was 
count  of  Tusculum,  was,  before  his  election  urgently  required,  and  that  monarch  held 
to  the  papal  chair  in  1012,  John,  bishop  of  a  council  at  Sutri,  which  declared  Gre- 
Porto.  Family  influence  appears  to  have  gory's  election  irregular.  The  decision 
caused  his  elevation,  and  a  competitor,  met  with  humble  acquiescence  from 
named  Gregory,  immediately  disputed  it  Gregory  himself,  and  Suiger,  bishop  of 
so  successfully,  that  he  was  driven  into  Bamberg,being  elected  in  his  room, under 
Germany  to  seek  protection  from  Henry,  the  name  of  Clement  II.,  at  the  close  of 
the  religious  king  of  Italy,  eventually  em-  1046,  he  quietly  surrended  to  him  the 
peror,  and  admitted  among  the  saints,  ensigns  of  pontifical  dignity.  The  new 
His  application  being  favourably  received,  pope,  however,  died  in  October,  1047, 
and  Henry  moving  upon  Rome  to  seat  and  then  Benedict  IX.,  for  the  third  time, 
him  in  the  papal  cnair,  the  Romans  ex-  took  possession  of  the  papal  chair ;  but 
pelled  Gregory,  and  recognised  his  pre-  he  retained  it  only  until  the  following 
tensions.  Benedict  is  remarkable  for  a  July,  when  he  finally  withdrew  into 
dicided  movement  in  those  fanatical  and  private  life,  either  from  fear  of  the  em- 
mischievous  encroachments  upon  clerical  peror,  t)r  fVom  late  compunction  for  the 
discretion  as  to  marriage,  which  ended  in  public  scandals  and  personal  pollutions 
making  the  contraction  of  it  a  canonical  of  his  unhappy  course.  Exactly  what 
ofience.  In  a  council,  holden  at  Pavia,  became  of  him  afterwards  is  unknown, 
imder  him,  it  was  decreed  that  a  clergy-  but  he  seems  to  have  died  in  1054,  deeply 
man's  children  are  slaves  of  their  father's  penitent,  in  the  monastery  of  Grotta  Fer- 
church.  Benedict  died  in  1024,  revered  rata.  (Bower.  Biog.  Univ.) 
for  hberality  to  the  poor,  and  highly  BENEDICT  X.  a  Campanian,  named 
commended  for  zealous  attempts  to  reform  John  Mincio,  bishop  of  Veletri,  hastily 
a  dissolute  clergy.  Neither  he  nor  his  chosen,  by  corrupt  means,  it  was  said,  on 
eulogists  appear  to  have  suspected  that  a  the  death  of  Stepnen  IX.,  in  March,  1058. 
removal  of  imnatural  restrictions  would  The  emperor  would  not,  however,  recog- 
have  rendered  some  of  this  reforming  nise  this  election,  and  in  the  following 
zeal  superfluous.     (Bower.)  October,  Benedict's  faction  found  itseu 

BENEDICT  IX.  son  of  Alberic,  count  unable  to  support  him.     He  was,  accord- 

of  Tusculum,  and  named  himself  Theo-  ingly,  under  tne  necessity  of  giving  place 

phylact,  was,  it  is  said,  nephew  of  John  to   Nicholas  II.,  who  had  been  raised 

XlX.,  the  last  pope.     He  was  a  mere  under  imperial  recommendation  to  the 

boy,  eighteen  years  old,  or  less,  when  papacy.    Benedict  bore  his  loss  of  dignity 

family  influence,  aided  largely,  rumour  with  great  propriety,  and  lived  afterwards 

maintained,  by  bribery,   puced  him  on  in  a  sort  of  confinement,  deprived  even 

the  papal  throne,  in  1033.     His  conduct  of  the  priesthood.     He   died  in   1059. 

in   this  post  being  marked  by  all  the  (Bower.     Biog.  Univ.) 
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BENEDICT  XI.  (Nicholas  Bocasini,)  by  their  enemies,  the  Colonnas;  others, 

succeeded   Boniface  VJII.,   in   October  again,  upon  the  Florentines,  then  under 

1303.     He  was  a  native  of  Trevigi,  of  an  interdict.  Probably,  the  pontiflTs  death 

obscure  parentage,   his  father  being  a  was  natural,  and  it  found  his  character 

shepherd,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  unimpaired  for  that  humilitTf  simplicity, 

a  notary.     He  had  subsisted,  at  one  time,  and  piety,  which  had  marked  it  before 

by  tuition,  and  taken  great  pains  with  his  accession  to  the  papacy, 

his  pupils;  "for  he  agreed,"  says  Ciaco-  BENEDICT  Xli.    (James   Foumier, 

nius,  11.  347,  "  with  Plato,  that  nothnig  1334 — 1342.)     His  peaceful  and  useful 

makes  such  a  difference  to  a  state,  as  care  papacy  was  wholly  spent  at  Avignon,  and 

or  neglect  in  the  education  of  its  youth."  one  of  its  earliest  cares  was  to  compose 

He  subsequently  became  a  Dominican  the   strife  with   the    emperor  Lewis  of 

friar,  and  was  general  of  his  order  in  Bavaria,    left  him   by   his    predecessor, 

1298,  when  his  imperious  predecessor,  John  XXII.     He  was   willing  to  recall 

Boniface  VIII.,  appointed  him  cardinal  that  monarch's  excommunication,  but  the 

bishop  of  Sabina.     For  the  healing   of  French  cardinals  were   predominant  at 

that  pontiff's  breach  with  Philip  the  Fair,  Avignon.   This  impelled  tne  German  diet 

Benedict's  brief  pontificate  is  principally  not  only  to  declare  the  pope's  proceedings 

remarkable.     In  the  beginning  of  1304,  against  the  emperor  null  and  void,  but 

an  embassy  arrived   from   France,   but  even  to  derive  his  power   wholly  from 

charged  with  no  request  for  absolution,  the  electors  (nee  auctoritate  sedis  apo- 

only  with   instructions  to   receive   it  if  stolicae  super  administratione  bonorum  et 

offered;  the  king's  letters  too  spoke  of  juris  imperii  indiget:    Olenschlager  ap. 

Boniface    as   a   false    shepherd    and   a  Giesel.  p.  iii.  d.  iv.  c.  1).     Although  this 

robber ;  but  expressed  sincere  respect  for  bold  step  was  neutralized  by  the  subse- 

the  church  and  the  pope,  and  a  desire  qucnt  vacillation  of  Lewis,  yet  he  was 

that  all  grievances  should  be  adjusted,  able  to  maintain  his  empire  and  his  con- 

A  reconciliation  was  soon  effected.     In  test  against  the  popes  till  his  death,  in 

several  successive  bulls,  the  king  and  his  1347.     Notwithstanding  the  goodness  of 

nobles  were  absolved  from  excommuni-  Benedict's  intentions,  and  the  irreproach- 

cation,  the  French  clergy  pardoned  for  able  character  which  he  really  seems  to 

their  resistance  to  Boniface,  and  the  king-  have  borne,  although  there  are  not  want- 

dom  restored  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  pri-  ing  allegations  to  the  contrary,  some  of 

vileges  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed,  his  public  acts  were  founded  upon  those 

(Fleur.  b.  Ixxx.  s.  41,  ed.  1836.)     From  papal  assumptions  which  are    most  in- 

this  amnesty,  two  persons  only  were  ex-  jurious   to  society.     He  authorized  tlie 

cepted,  William  or  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  levy  of  a  tenth  of  all  benefices  in  France, 

Coionna,  who  had  surprised  Boniface  in  under  pretence  of  a  holy  war,  an  exaction 

his  palace  at  Anagni.     They  were  sum-  which  Philip  turned  into  his  own  coffers, 

moncd  to  take  their  trial  within  a  certain  He  absolved  Leo,  king  of  Armenia,  from 

time  at  Rome.    On  their  non-appearance  an  oath  made  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 

they  were  excommunicated.  "After  such  dispensations,"  says  Fleury, 

Benedict  was  warmly  attached  to  the  "  what  trust  could  the  infidclsplace  m 

mendicant  orders  :  his  only  cardinals  that  the  promises  of  Christians  ?"     The  esta- 

he   selected  were  from  them  ;    and   he  blishment  of  Frederic  of  Aragon  in  Sicily 

endeavoured   to   allay   their   differences  (in  1303)  had  been  accompanied  by  an 

with  the  regular  narochial   clergy.     A  acknowledgment  that  his  kingdom  was 

bull  of  his  allows  tnem  to  preach  every-  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.    "  On  his 

where  publicly,  except  during  the  hour  death  the  succession  was  af  ain  disputed, 

of  service ;  to  become  confessors  to  all  who  and  Benedict  asserted  his  nght  to  decide 

preferred  them  to  the  ordinary  clergy  ;  between  the  two  rival  claimants,  Peter  of 

and  to  bunr  in  their  own  church  any  per-  Aragon,  son  of  Frederic,  and  Robert  of 

sons  who  desired.     Nor  were  the  bishops  Naples.     But  his  efforts  to  establish  the 

allowed  to  control  or  alter  these  privileges,  latter    were    unsuccessful  ;    Peter    was 

(On  the  Mendicant  Oniers,  see  Fleury 's  already  in   possession,    and   defied    his 

Dissert,  afler  b.  xciv.  of  his  Hist.)  legates  and  his  excommunication.      In 

The  death  of  Benedict  (6th  July,  1304)  other  cases,  the  pretended  papal  right  of 

was  attributed  to  a  dish  of  poisoned,  figs ;  political  interference  was  exercised  in  a 

and  Ferretus  of  Vicenza,  a  contemporary  manner    less    exceptionable.      Magnus, 

historian,  accuses  Ph'Mp  of  the  murder,  king  of  Sweden,  begged  him  to  recognise 

Others  charge  it  upon  Boniface's  family,  his   authority   over   a  part  of  Norway 

provoked  by  the  patronage  now  enjoyed  which  he  had  seized ;  but  Benedict  re* 
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plied,  that  it  was  the  rule  of  his  prede-  of  his  sek,  yet  conciliating,  and  unwilling 
cessors  never  to  give  away  property  to  resort  to  extremes.  But  among  much 
without  first  hearing  all  the  claimants,  real  merit,  he  was  so  unfortunate  and 
The  Teutonic  order  unjustly  invaded  hlamahle  as  to  bestow  his  confidence 
Poland ;  it  Was  universally  laid  under  a  upon  bad  ministers,  especially  upon  car- 
heavy  penalty,  and  the  leaders  were  ex-  dmal  Coscia,  whose  abilities  were  over- 
communicated.  Among  duties  properly  shadowed  by  his  avarice.  So  great,  ac- 
Srofessional,  Benedict  was  called  upon  to  cordingly,  was  his  unpopularity,  that  on 
ecide  a  dispute  upon  the  beatific  vision,  Benedict  s  death,  he  would  have  been 
and  his  decision,  in  efiect,  imputed  heresy  torn  in  pieces,  had  he  not  been  confined 
to  his  predecessor.  That  pontifTs  liberal  by  Clement  XII.  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
promises  of  preferment  he  revoked.  He  gclo,  whence  he  was  relieved  by  Bene- 
strove  also  to  abolish  pluralities  and  diet  XIV.  who  banished  him  to  Naples, 
simony,  to  reform  morals,  extirpate  heresy,  where  he  died  in  1729. 
and  regulate  the  monastic  bodies.  By  BENEDICT  XI V.  (Prosper  Laiu*ence 
these  exertions  he  naturally  made  ene-  Lambertini,)  bom  in  1675,  of  an  illus- 
mies,  who  did  not  fail  to  seek  revenge  in  trious  family,  at  Bologna,  cardinal  in 
calumny.  1728,  elected  pope,  after  five  months  of 
BENEDICT  XIII.  (Peter  Francis  discussion  and  intrigue,  in  1740.  He 
Orsini,  or  Ursini,)  eldest  sou  of  the  began  his  pontificate  by  a  wise  adjust- 
duke  of  Gravina,  bom  in  1649,  a  Domi-  meat  of  the  disputes  long  pending  be- 
nican  friar  in  1667,  cardinal  in  1672,  tween  the  papal  court  and  Sardinia, 
elected  successor  of  Innocent  XIII.  in  Portugal,  ana  Naples.  With  Charles  III. 
1724.  In  the  following  year  he  held  a  he  concluded  a  concordat,  which  laid  the 
council  at  Rome  to  confirm  the  bull  foundation  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  re- 
UnigenituSf  published  by  Clement  XI.  form,  begun  by  that  monarcli,  and  com- 
This  measure  had  considerable  success,  pleted  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  the 
the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  By  a  brief 
Paris,  now  accepting  that  bull,  but  it  was  also  to  cardinal  Saldanha  for  the  reforma- 
afterwards  the  cause  of  many  persecu-  tion  of  the  Jesuits,  he  paved  the  way  for 
tions  in  France.  In  1729  he  published  the  temporary  suppression  of  their  order, 
a  brief,  authorizing  and  praising  the  pre-  During  the  Austrian  war  of  succession 
tensionsof  Gregory  VII.  on  the  temporal  he  remained  strictly  neutral,  though  he 
rights  of  sovereigns,  which  met  with  could  not  prevent  the  Spanish  and  German 
much  opposition,  and  was  rejected  by  armies  from  marching  through  the  papal 
most  of  the  European  churches,  parti-  states.  At  the  restoration  of  peace,  he 
cularly  in  Sicily,  where,  by  timely  con-  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
cession,  he  put  an  end  to'  the  quarrel,  of  his  dominions,  by  protecting  arts  and 
In  the  same  manner  he  also  settled  the  sciences,  and  by  a  generosity  towards  the 
dispute  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  con-  learned,  who  flocked  around  him ;  which 
ceming  that  island,  by  waiving  the  pre-  his  courtesy  and  delicacy  rendered  addi- 
tensions  of  the  papal  investiture  put  forth  tionally  valuable.  He  embellished  Rome, 
by  Clement  XI.  He  could  not,  however,  repaired  churches,  constructed  magnifi- 
succeed  in  settling  the  right  of  nomina-  cent  fountains,  built  vast  granaries,  and 
tion  to  abbacies  and  benefices  in  Pied-  dug  out  the  obelisk  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
mont ;  nor  the  dispute  with  Austria,  tins,  wrongly  called  of  Sesostris,  after- 
whether  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  fiefs  wards  raised  by  Pius  VI.  He  sought 
of  the  Roman  see  or  of  the  empire.  In  besides,  by  founding  professorships  in  his 
some  other  things,  he  contributed  to  the  capital,  to  render  its  importance  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  between  the  several  learned  world  not  unwortny  of  that  which 
powers  of  Europe.  Nor  among  his  acts  it  enjoys  in  the  religious.  With  this  view 
worthy  of  commendation,  should  it  be  he  added  also  to  the  collection  of  the 
forgotten  that  he  increased  the  pension  Capitoline  Museum,  established  a  school 
settled  by  former  popes  upon  the  pre-  of  drawing,  and  an  academy  for  the  in- 
tender,  James  Stuart,  then  living  at  Bo-  struction  of  the  prelates  of  his  court  in 
logna.  He  died  on  the21stof  Febnmry,  ecclesiastical  history,  canon  law,  and 
1730,  at 'the  age  of  eighty-one,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  discipline  of 
pontificate  of  five  years  and  eight  months,  the  church.  By  his  means,  too,  were 
with  the  reputation  of  being  generous,  translated  into  Italian  the  best  French 
charitable,  simple  in  his  habits  and  man-  and  English  books ;  and  he  ordered  the 
ners,  strict  in  nis  morality,  and  though  printing  of  a  catalogue,  with  accounts  of 
zealous  in  maintaining  the  prerogatives  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library,  to  which, 
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numerous  as  they  were  already,  he  added  be  found  recorded  by  difierent  travellen, 

not  leas  than  3300  more.    Nor  was  he  and  particnlarly  by  me  abb^  Richard,  in 

negligent  of  his  native  town  of  Bologna,  his  Voyage   d'ltuie.     His   works  were 

to  whose  imiversity  and  institute  of  sci-  published  at  Rome,  in  12  toIs,  4ta 
ences  he  contributed  by  donations ;  and        BENEDICT,  a  learned  Maronite,  af^ 

though  he  foimd  the  treasury  poor  and  noble  Syrian  fiunily,  named  Ambanch, 

in  debt,  and  notwithstanding  so  much  bom  at  Gusta,  in  Phoenicia,  in  1663,  and 

generosity,  by  reductions  and  economy  sent  to  Rome  for  education  in  the  Maro- 
e  cleared  all  encumbrances,  and  re-esta-  nite  college,  at  nine  years  old.  He  re- 
blished  its  credit,  for  he  did  nothing  for  mained  there  thirty  years,  when,  leaving 
his  relations,  whom  he  would  not  even  it  deeply  versed  in  oriental  languages, 
allow  to  come  to  Rome.  and  other  branches  of  learning,  he  n- 
Amidst  so  much  care  for  the  improve-  turned  into  the  east  as  a  Romish  mis-* 
ment  of  his  own  dominions,  he  was  always  sionary.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch  thea 
alive  to  the  welfare  of  other  countries,  charged  him  with  the  correction  of  some 
Being  no  favourer  of  the  Jesuits,  or  works  that  he  had  written  upon  the  liturgy 
rather  of  their  worldly  policy,  it  has  been  and  origin  of  the  Maronites.  Benedu:t 
said  that  be  gave  them  hints  which  might  gave  him  full  satisfaction,  and  translated, 
have  saved  them  from  sinking,  as  they  moreover,  his  pieces  into  Latin.  He  was 
did  afler  his  death,  imder  a  general  burst  then  sent  back  to  Rome  on  some  businefls 
of  indignation.  Seeing  France  distracted  of  the  Maronite  church,  and  having  exe- 
by  quarrels  between  them  and  the  Jan-  cuted  this,  he  was  preparing  for  a  second 
senists,  the  court  and  the  parliament,  the  return,  when  Cosmo  III.,  duke  of  Tus- 
priests  and  the  philosophers,  he  carefully  cany,  invited  him  into  his  dominions,  for 
avoided  every  thing  that  could  in  the  various  purposes  connected  with  oriental 
least  encourage  the  fanatical  party  in  literature.  His  reward  was  a  Hebrew 
reviring  the  persecutions  agamst  the  professorship  in  the  university  of  Pisa. 
protestants  or  Languedoc ;  he  even  At  four-and-forty  he  became  a  Jesuit 
abolished  the  patriarchate  of  Aqui-  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Rome, 
leja,  at  the  instance  of  Maria  Theresa,  whither  Clement  XI.  had  drawn  him  to 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  assist  in  correcting  the  Greek  text  of 
Venetians,  and  allowed  her  to  grant  a  full  Scripture.  Cardinal  Quirini  induced  him 
toleration  to  the  protestants  in  her  domi-  to  undertake,  when  very  far  advanced  in 
nions.  He  abolished  likewise  a  number  life,  a  share  in  a  new  and  improved 
of  holidays  which  working  people  were  edition  of  the  works  of  his  venerable 
obliged  to  observe ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  countryman,  the  father,  known  as  St 
said  to  have  introduced  a  new  system  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  He  lived,  however,  only 
temperate  and  conciliatory  policy  in  the  to  go  through  about  half  of  the  second 
court  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  transac-  voliune,  dying  at  Rome,  September  22, 
tions  with  foreign  afiairs,  which  has  been  1742,  imiversally  loved,  admired,  and  re- 
in a  great  measure  followed  by  his  sue-  gretted.  Another  honour  to  Syria,  Asse- 
cessors.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  May,  1758,  mani,  completed  this  work.  Benedict 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  after  a  painful  also  translated  part  of  the  Greek  Meno- 
illness,  regretted  and  lamented  by  all  the  logy^  which  was  printed  at  Urbino,  by 
world ;  for  during  the  eighteen  years  of  means  of  cardinal  Albani.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
his  pontificate,  Rome  enjoyed  peace  and  BENEDICT,  (z  Kozmina,  or  Kox  • 
prosperity;  and  for  a  long  time  after  his  minski,)  professor  of  theology  at  Cracow, 
deatn  the  reign  of  Lambertini  was  still  who,  according  to  Zaluski,  made  the  first 
remembered,  and  spoken  of  by  the  Ro-  Polish  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia, 
mans  as  a  green  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  printed  in  1533  at  Cracow.  (Zaluski, 
sandy  desert  of  Africa,  and  the  last  pe-  Bibl.  Poet6w.  Bentkowski.) 
riod  of  happiness  of  their  country.  He  BENEDICTIS,  (Jacob,  or  Jacoponus 
was  succeeded  by  Clement  XIII.  Bene-  de,)  a  Minorite  friar,  bom  in  Umbria, 
diet  was  learned,  not  only  in  theology,  but  who  died  in  1306.  He  wrote,  Hymni  et 
also  in  history,  canon  1^,  in  the  classical  Pros£B  Sacrs,  published  by  F.  Frisati, 
writers,  and  in  elegant  literature,  and  had  Rome,  1558.  He  is  the  reputed  author 
even  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He  was  of  the  canticle,  Stahat  Mater  'Dolorosa^ 
of  irreproachable  morals,  kind,  generous,  highly  and  justly  popular  among  Ro- 
affable,  and  benevolent,  and  many  of  his  manists.  (Fabricius.) 
humorous  repartees,  which  he  loved  to  BENEDICTTJS,  (Zacharias,)  a  native 
utter  in  his  own  Bolognese  dialect,  are  of  Vicenza,  and  a  Carthusian  monk, 
still  familiar  at  Rome;  whilst  others  may  about  1508.      He  wrote.  Vita  St.  Bru* 
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nonis  in  hexameter  verses,  printed  in  the  buted  to  him: — Ist,  The  Collection  of 
Paris  Ascension  edition  of  Bruno's  works,  Decretals  bearing  the  name  of  Isidore, 
and  some  other  pieces.     (Fabricius.)  bishop  of  Seville.     2dly,  The  Collection 

BENEDICTUS,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  of  Decretals,  to  which  Hincmar,  bishop 
in  1229.  Some  of  his  MSS.  are  preserved  of  Laon,  appeals  in  his  defence  against 
in  continental  libraries.  His  Epistola  ad  his  namesake  of  Rheims,  and  which  is 
Innocentium  IV.  de.Reb.  Gestis  in  Terra  incorrectly  said  by  the  latter  to  have  been 
Sancta,  is  published  in  Dacheri  Spicel.  broughtfrom  Rome  by  Angilramn,  bishop 
(Fabricius.)  of  Metz. 

BENEDICTUS,  (Angelas  a  St.  Vin-  BENEDICTUS,  or  BENEDICTI,  an 
cenzio,)  a  Carmelite  friar,  bom  at  Pa-  eminent  French  civilian,  who  died,  it  is 
lermo  in  1654,  died  in  1725.  He  wrote,  supposed,  in  1520;  and  was  the  author 
.(under  the  name  of  Fabio  Cavalleani,)  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Chapter  in 
Discorso  Philosophico  e  Astronomico,  the  Decretals  (De  Testamentis),  a  work 
12mo;  Antitheatro  della  Gloria  Seraiica,  abounding  with  learning,  but  composed 
1725,  4to.  (Bibliotheca  Carmelitorum  without  regard  to  method  or  arrange- 
Excaleatarum.)  ment. 

BENEDICTUS,  (John  Baptist,)  a  BENEDICTUS,  (John,)  a  physician, 
native  of  Venice,  and  aflerwards  in  the  on  the  recommendation  of  Isaac  Casau- 
service  of  Octavius  Farnese,  duke  of  bon,  named  professor  of  Greek  at  Saumur, 
Parma,  and  then  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  died  in  1664,  having  filled  the 
He  could  not  write  Latin,  but  used,  m  chair  with  great  reputation.  He  pub- 
his  works,  which  are  arithmetical  and  lished  an  edition  of  Lucian,  with  a  Latin 
mathematical,  and  written  in  that  Ian-  translation,  in  1619,  8vo;  also  an  edition 
guage,  the  pen  of  F.  M .  Vialardi.  He  died  of  Pindar,  1620,  4to;  and  he  made  a 
at  Turin,  in  1590.  (Thuani  Historiarum  ti*anslation  of  Horace  into  Greek  verse, 
sui  Temporis,  London,  1733,  fol.)  which  has  never  been  printed. 

BENEDICTUS,  (Levita,)  deacon  of  Another  John  Benedictus,  also  a  phy- 
Mentz,  in  the  first  ha]f  of  the  ninth  sician,  published  at  Cracow,  in  1530,  a 
century,  and  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Treatment  of  the 
collection  of  capitularies  in  three  books.  Sweating  Sickness,  recently  introduced 
Though  it  professes  to  be  a  supplement  into  Germany  from  Englana. 
to  the  collection  of  Ansegisus,  and  does  BENEFIAL,  (Mark,  1684 — 1764,)  a 
indeed  contain  parts  of  capitularies,  yet  painter,  bom  at  Rome,  of  great  talents, 
it  was  in  all  probability  designed  espe-  though  unequal  in  his  performances, 
cially  for  the  clergy  and  the  use  of  which  Lanzi  attributes  rather  to  negli- 
ecclesiastical  courts,  with  which  view  gence  than  deficiency  of  powers.  Opi' 
passages  from  the  Bible,  the  fathers,  nions  in  Rome  va^  as  much  at  this  day 
acts  of   councils,   decretals,   the   West-    as  they  did  when  fienefial  was  alive  re- 

fothic  Breviary,  tlie  Theodosian  Code,  garding  his  merit.  He  is  by  some  con- 
ulian's  Epitome,  and  the  ancient  Ger-  sidered  as  a  painter  without  genius  or 
man  laws,  are  collected  indiscriminately,  skill.  He  is  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
without  any  regard  to  method,  or  indi-  i(Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  ii.  196 ;  Pilkington's 
cation  of  the  various  sources  from  which  Dictionary  by  Fuseli ;  Bryan's  Diet.) 
they  are  derived.  From  the  preface,  we  BENEFIELD,  (Sebastian,)  an  English 
learn  that  the  book  was  compiled  at  the  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bom 
instance  of  Otgar,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  at  Prestonbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
between  a. d.  840  and  847,  though  it  was  1559;  fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  college, 
not  published  till  some  years  later.  At  Oxford,  and  Margaret  professor  of  divi- 
first  it  was  quoted  as  a  separate  collec-  nity  in  that  university,  in  1613.  He  held 
tion,  but  was  aflerwards  joined  to  the  this  appointment  with  great  reputation 
four  books  of  Ansegisus,  as  the  fifth,  until  1626,  when  he  resigned  it,  and 
sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  Capitularies,  retired  tohisrectory  of  Meysey- Hampton 
They  were  published  by  Baluze,  under  in  Gloucestershire.  There  he  spent  the 
the  title  of  Capitularia  Regum  Franco-  remainder  of  his  lifb  in  a  pious  and  devout 
rum  (Par.  1677,  reprinted  by  Chiniac,  retreat  from  the  world.  He  died  there, 
Par.  1778,  2  vols,  fol.);  a  new  edition  August  24,  1630.  He  was  a  decided 
has  been  given  by  Pertz,  in  the  Monu-  Calvinist,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  fathers 
menta  German.  Histor.  vol.  iii.  (Hanov.  and  the  schoolmen  was  unequalled  in  the 
1835,  fol.)  Although  this  is  the  "only  university.  In  1613  he  published  a  Coin- 
work  of  which  Benedict  is  known  to  have  mentary  or  Exposition  on  the  First  CJh; 
been   the  author,  others  are  also  attri-    terof  the  Prophecy  of  Amos.     This  1 
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was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  learned  Partes.  Prima  continet  Adnotationes  in 
Henry  Jackson,  of  Corpus,  and  printed  J.  Bascarini  Med.  Ferr.  Dispensationum 
at  Oppenheim,  in  1615.  Subsequently  Medico-Moralium  Canones  XII.,  tod- 
Bene^ld  published  Expositions  upon  the  dem^ue  Ezplanationes  de  Jejunio  quad- 
two  succeeding  chapters  of  Amos,  and  rigesimali.  Secunda  continet  Append,  de 
other  works  of  less  importance.  Missft  et  de  Horis.Canonicis,  Additionem 

BENEKENDORF,  (Charles  Frederic  ad  Parochos  Monialium,   Confenores,  et 

von,)  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Medicos,  ubi  de  Confessione  viatici  et 

Brandenburg,  bom  in  1720,  at  the  family  extreme  Unctione,  quantum  ad  Medicos 

estate  of  Blumenfeldt,  where  he  died  in  attinet.  CoroUaria,  Additiones,  et  Comple- 

1788.     He  wrote  on  political  and  rural  mentum  de  Penitentiia  ac  de  OratioDe, 

economy,  with  a  practical  knowledge  that  Mantuse,  1718,  4to. 

long  gave  his  works  a  standard  reputa-  BENETUS,  (Cyprian,)  an  Aragonese 

tion  ;  but  want  of  precision  and  brevity,  Dominican,  who  died  in  1522,  and  left, 

with  other  obvious  defects,  caused  them  among  other  works,  De  prima  Orbis  Sede, 

gradually  to  be  neglected.     He  wrote,  Roms,  1522;  Aculeus  contra  Judeos,  i6. 

also.  Traits  from  the  Life  of  King  Fre-  ""'"     '"'     ^--^'      -     .       *x               tx 
deric  William  I.,  with  various  anecdotes 
of  important  events  and  remarkable 

dividuals   during  his  reign,    (German,)  BEN  EVENT,  (Jerome  de,)  a  French 

Svo,  Berlin  (10  parts),  1787,  1791;— a  official  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who 

work  more  worthy  of  credit  than  many,  translated  the  Phoenix  of  Claudian,  and 

or  most  similar  collections.     (Baut  in  wrote  some  pieces  upon  subjects  of  tempo- 

Ersch  und  Gruber.)  rary  interest     (Biog.  Univ.) 

BENELLI,  (Anthony  Peregrino,  Sept.  BENEVOLI,  (Horace,)  a  compoeer  of 

.5,  1771 — August  26,  1830,)  an  Italian  the  seventeenth  century,  who  surpassed 

musician,  bom  at  ForU,  much  admired  in  all  the  masters  of  his  time  in  writing  for 

London,  in  179^,  both  as  a  composer  and  four,  and  even  six  choirs.     A  nuiss  of 

a  singer.     During  a  residence  of  some  his,  composed  on  the  cessation  of  the 

years  at  Berlin,  he  wrote  his  Letters  on  plague  at  Rome,  for  six  choirs,  of  four 

Music,  published  in  the  Musical  Jour-  parts  each,  the  score  consisting  of  twenty- 

nal  of  Leipsic,  which  excited  a  contro-  four  different  parts,   was   performed  in 

versy  between  him  and  Spontini,  whose  St.  Peter's.    The  singers,  amounting  to 

compositions  he  had  attacked.    The  most  more  than  two  hundred,  were  arrangra  in 

excellent  of  his  works  are  masses.     He  different  circles  round  the  dome,  the  sixth 

was  also  very  successful  in  a  Pater  Noster  choir  occupying  the  summit  of  the  cupola, 

for  five  voices,   a  Salve  Regina,  an  Ave  Benevoli  seems  to  have  died  before  the 

Maria  J  and  a  Stahat  Mater,   (Biog.  Univ.  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

Suppl.)  tury.     (Mus.  Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus.) 

BENESCH,  (Benedict,)  a  Bohemian  BENEVOLI,  (Anthony,)  a  celebrated 

ecclesiastic   in   the   fourteenth   century,  Italian  surgeon,  bom  in  1685,  who  de- 

famous  for  a  history  of  his  native  country,  voted  himself  especially  to  the  diseases 

(BomAbhandl.einerPrivatges.ii.p  315.)  of   the   eye,   and  to  the   treatment  of 

BENESE,  (Richard,)  a  canon  of  Mer-  hernia.     He  died  May  7,  1756,  having 

ton,  in  Surrey,  before  the  dissolution  of  published : — Lcttere  sopra  due  Ossenra- 

monasteries,  then  rector  of  All  Saints,  zioni  fatte  intomo  alle  Cattaratta,  Flor. 

Honey-lane,  London,  and,  subsequently,  1722,  8vo.     Nuove  Proposizioni  intomo 

prebendary  of  Lincoln.     He  was  author  alle    Caroncula    dell'    Urethra,     volgai^ 

of  a  little  work  on  mensuration,  entitled,  mente  dette  Camositk,  Flor.  1 724,  4ta 

A  Tretis  of  Measuring   Land,    as  well  Tre  Dissertazioni  dell'  Origine  dell'  Emia 

Wc-od-land   as    Plow-land.      There    are  intestinale :  intomo  alle  piu  frequenti  Ca- 

several  editions  of  this  work,  one  in  quarto,  zione  dell'  Iscuria,  sopra   il   Leucoma, 

and  the  others  in  duodecimo,  which  last  aggiuntivi  quaranta  Osservazioni,  Flor. 

are  abridgements.     The  quarto  edition  1747,  4to,  translated  into    Dutch,  with 

is  very  rare,  but  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  notes  by  J.  B.  Sandifort,  La  Haye,  1770, 

library  of  the  Royal  Society.  Svo. 

BENErn,  (John  Dommic,)  a  physi-  BENF^ET,  (Anthony,)   bom   at  St 

cian   of  Ferrara,   where   he   was  bom,  Quentin's,  in  Picardy,   on   the   31st  of 

Feb.  3,   1658.     He  printed  a  singular  January,  1713,  of  protestant  parents,  and 

work,  connecting  medical  precepts  with  removed,   after  two  years,    to   London. 

Romish   religious   ceremonies,   entitled.  In  1731  he  and  his  lamily  went  over  to 

Corpus  Medico-Morale,  di visum  in  duas  America,   and    settled   at  Philadelphia, 
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where  they  became  quakers.     In  early  Bengel  also  wrote  upon  the  Apocaljpsd. 

life  he  was  in  business,  but  all  his  latter  In  that  book  he  sought  the  final  develop-- 

years  were  given  up  to  charity.    The  ment  of  prophecy,  which  he  regarded  aa 

negroes   especially  were   objects  of  his  the  principal  object  of  revelation.     He 

pious  care  ;  and  as  a  large  body  of  them  was  betrayed,  however,  by  this  opinion, 

wept  around  his  remains  on  their  way  into  speculations    equally  original   and 

to   the  grave,  an  officer  exclaimed, — I  extravagant;   he  believed,  for  instance, 

would  rather  be  Benezet  in  his  coffiriy  than  that  the  world  would  exist  for  exactly 

Washington  in  his  glory.     This  excellent  77771  years,  and  that  its  end  woidd  be 

man  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1784,  having  in  the  sununer  of  1836.     Bengel's  autho- 

published  some  tracts  on  Giiinea  and  the  rity,  as  a  critic,  has  been  long  eclipsed 

Slave  Trade,  between  1762  and  1771 ;  a  by  subseauent  writers;  but  it  is  to  some 

short  Accoimt  of  the  Religious  Society  of  of  his  religious  ideas  that  the  Pietists  of 

Friends,   1780;    a  Dissertation   on   the  Wirtemberg,  and  indeed  of  the  south  of 

Plainness  and  Simplicity  of  the  Christian  Germany  generally,  owe  their  peculiar 

Religion,  1782;  also  some  tracts  against  character. 

the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,  and  Observa-  BENGER,  (Elizabeth  Oeilvy,)  a  female 

tions  upon   the  Aboriginal   Inhabitants  of  considerable  genius,   daughter  of  a 

of  America.     (Allen's  American   Biog.  purser  in  the  navy,  bom  at  Wells  in  1778, 

Diet.)  where  her  mother  resided.     Her  literary 

BENFATTO,  (Lewis,  1551 — 1 61 1,)  a  tastes  seem  to  have  been  early  developed ; 

painter,  known  by  the  nameof  dal  Friso,  and  as,  from  the  straitened  resources  of  her 

a  sister's  son,  and  for  many  years  the  parents,  books  were  out  of  her  reach,  she 

guest,  of  Paul  Veronese,  by  whom  he  was  used  as  a  child  to  stand  at  the  window  of 

instructed  in  the  art.     At  first  he  was  a  the  only  bookseller's  shop  in  her  native 

servile  copyist  of  his  great  preceptor,  but  town,  to  read  the  open  pages  of  the  new 

afterwards  he  assumed  a  more  easy  man-  publications  there  displayed,   returning 

ner,  yet  never  advanced  beyond  the  rank  day  after  day  to  examine  whether  by 

of  an  expert  imitator.    (Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt  good  fortune  a  leaf  of  any  of  them  might 

iii.  149.     Bryan's  Diet.)  have  been  turned  over.     In  1802|  she 

BEN  GEL,  (John  Albert,)  a  Lutheran  prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  remove  to 
theological  critic,  of  the  Pietist  school,  London,  her  father  having  died  in  1796, 
bom  in  June  1687,  at  Winnenden,  in  where,  by  the  kindness  of  some  literary 
Wirtemberg.  He  died  1752,  respected  friends,  who  fully  appreciated  her  merits, 
as  a  great  authority  by  contemporary  she  was  brought  forward  and  enabled  to 
theologians,  and  esteemed  by  aU  who  mix  with  persons  of  superior  and  con- 
knew  him  for  a  conscientious  discharge  genial  minds.  Her  first  literary  produc- 
of  his  public  duties,  and  for  a  blameless  tion  was  a  poem  on  the  abolition  of  the 
private  life.  He  published  good  editions  slave  trade ;  she  afterwards  published 
of  Cicero's  Epistolae  ad  Diversos,  and  two  novels  anonymously ;  but  the  works 
of  Chrysostom's  books,  De  Sacerdotio,  by  which  she  will  be  hereafter  known, 
but  he  became  celebrated  from  a  critical  are  her  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots^ 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  ap-  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
peared  in  1734,  and  was  founded  upon  Hamilton,  and  John  Tobin ;  also  a  Life  of 
very  careful  and  extensive  inquiries,  both  Anne  Boleyn.  She  died  on  the  9th  of 
personally  and  by  means  of  correspond-  January,  1827.  (Ann.  Biog.  1828.) 
cnce.  lliis  work,  to  which  was  appended  BENGI,  (Anthony,)  a  French  lawyer, 
an  Apparatus  Criticus,  created  a  great  possessed  of  a  manorial  estate,  bom  in 
sensation  in  the  theological  world,  from  its  1569.  At  the  age  of  six-and-twenty  he 
superiority  to  preceding  German  editions,  succeeded  the  famous  Cujas,  professor  of 
but  encountered  considerable  critical  op-  law  at  the  university  of  Bourges,  and  had 
position  from  C.  B.  Michaelis,  S.  Baum-  often  two  thousand  scholars.  He  died  in 
garten,  and  others.  Later  German  critics  1616,  leaving  unfinished  the  Trait6  des 
have  objected  to  him,  that  his  system  of  B6n6fices,  which  his  grandson,  an  advo- 
criticism  is  too  confined,  and  its  spirit  cate  in  Paris,  completed,  and  published 
too  practical.  His  translation  of  the  New  in  1659.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
Testament  into  German  is  a  failure,  from  BENGUAFIT,  or  more  commonly, 
liis  too  great  anxiety  to  be  faithfid,  and  Abenouefit,  called  by  Choulant  (Hand- 
from  his  often  preserving  even  the  order  buch  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere 
of  the  original  words.     A  stiffness  and  Medicin)  Ibn  Guefit,  but  said  by  Reiske 

Eovprty  of  style  is  to  be  remarked  in  all  (Add.  to  D'Herbelot,  vol.  iv.  p.  590,)  to 

is  writings  in  his  native  language.  be  more  correctly  spelled  Ibm  Vafid,  an 
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Arabic  physician  of  uncertain  date,  and  He  was  an  aUe  man,  of  jmat  Radin^, 
of  who  se  life  no  particulars  are  known,  and  some  genina,  but  ii  a  &positioD  that 
He  is  supposed  by  Sprengel  (Hiat.de  led  him  into  endless  controTeny  and  vio- 
la M6d.)  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  lent  disputes.     Hia  works  are  nizmeroos^ 
Rhazes,  viz.  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  some  of  which  have  never  been  published, 
centiu:yA.D.,  or  of  the  third  century  A.H.y  and  some  are  little  known.      Of  those 
because   he  is  quoted  by  the  younger  given  to  the  irablic,  a  general  coUectioa 
Scrapion  (cap.  120),  who  lived  about  the  appeared  at  Venice,  in  5  vols,  foL  1632. 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.,  and  of  Among  them  may  be  notticed,  a  Com- 
the  fifth  A.H. ;  but  it  would  have  been  parison    between    Homer,    Virgil,   and 
more  correct,  as  Serapion  lived  two  cen-  Tasso  ;    a  Defence   of   the   last   poet't 
turies  after   Rhazes,  if  he  had  merely  JeruuiUm^  against  the  censores  of  the 
said  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time  Academy  delta  Gruaea  ;    a    Defence  of 
before   the  time  of  Serapion.     (Kiihn.  Guarini'a  Pastor  fido;  the  yfnii'Crmsca, 
Additam.  ad  Ind.  Medicor.  Arab,  k  J.  being  an  attack  upon  the  famous  philo- 
A.    Fabricio   in    Bibl.    Graec.  vol.   xiii.  logical  Italian  academy.     This  piece  is 
Exhibitum,  Manip.  i.)    He  is  the  author  not  without  foundation,  but  it  elicited  a 
of  a  little  work,  De  Virtutibus  Medici-  very  sharp  re|^  from  Orlando  Pescetti ; 
narum  et  Ciborum,  which  has  never  been  which,  in  its  turn,  received  an  answer 
published  in   Arabic,   but  of  which  a  from  Beni,  under  the  name  of  Michel- 
Latin   translation  by  Gerardus  Cremo-  angelo   Fonte.      Besides '  these    Italian 
nensis  was  appended  to  several  editions  works,  Beni  left  in  Latin,   a  Discourse 
of  Mesne.     It  first  appeared  in  a  separate  upon  Plato's  Hm^bum;  an  able  apologetic 
form,  Argent  1531,  tol.  ap.  J.  Schottum,  disputation  upon  Baronius's  yfmmats;  an 
and  at   the   end   is  added  the  Tacui,  Enquiry  into  the  Mode  of  Terminating 
Sanitatis,    and    Alkindi's    treatise,    De  Disputes  upon  Grace  and  Free-will ;  ^d 
Medicam.  Compos.    It  treats  of  the  mode  a  disputation  to  display  the  superiority 
of  ascertaining  the  properties  of  medi-  of  prose  to  verse  in  dramatic  composi- 
cines  by  their  various  external  qualities,  tion.     The  last  two  productions  occa- 
Hallec   (Bibl.   Med.  Pract)  calls  it  of  sioned    considerable   commotion.      The 
little  worth.      Mr.  Adams  speaks  more  book  upon  grace  and  free-will  was  pat 
favourably  of  it,  (Append,   to  Barker's  into  the  Index;   and  Faustino  Summo 
Lempriere,  1838,)  and  sajrs  it  contains  an  vigorously  defended  dramatic  verse.  Beni 
useful  outline  of  the  principles  of  ancient  did  not  answer  him.     Another  of  Beni*s 
pharmacy  and  the  materia  medica,  but  Latin  works  was,  A  Discourse  upon  the 
IS  mostly  taken   from  the  introductory  Writing  of  History,    which  takes  great 
books  to  Galen's  work,  De  Simplicium  liberties  with  Livy,  a  boldness  thought 
Medicamentorum  Temperamentis  ct  Fa-  imusually  offisnsive,  because  occurring  at 
cultatibus.     He  adds  that  his  account  of  Padua.    Here,  again,  therefore,  the  critic 
the  tastes  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  found  more  assai&nts  than  admirers.   His 
from   the  Timteus  of  Plato,  and  Theo-  life,  in  fact,  was  one  continued  course  of 
phrastus  De  Causis  Plantarum,  lib.  vi.  literary  strife,  and  iiature  seems  to  have 
BENI,  (Paul,)  bom  in  Candia,  about  meant  him  for  a  soldier  rather  than  a 
1552,  but  bred  and  educated  at  Gubio,  scholar.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
in   the  dukedom  of  Urbino ;    hence  he  B£NI£R£,  (Thomas,  1663 — 1693,)  a 
called  hiaiBcif  Eugubmus,     His  first  in-  young   sculptor,    bom  in   England,    of 
tcntion   was   to  become   a  Jesuit,    but  French  parents.     His  models  and  small 
being  restrained  from  publishing  a  com-  works  in  marble  are  much  commended, 
mcntary,  tliought  rather  free,  upon  the  The  anatomical  figure,  formerly  exhibited 
banquet  of  Plato,  he  withdrew  from  the  in  the  generality  of  the  shops  of  apothe- 
Bocictv.     His  reputation,   however,  ob-  caries,  was  taken  from  his  original  model, 
tained  for  him  several  appointments  in  He  carved  portraits  in  marble  from  the 
succession,   the   last  of  wnich,  that  of  life  for  two  guineas.     He  lived  and  died 
professor  of  elegant  literature  at  Padua,  near  the  Fleet  Ditch.     (Walpole's  Anec- 
miserably  frustrated  the  hopes  conceived  dotes  of  Painting,  by  Dallaway,  iii.  206.) 
of  him.    His  long  flow  of  words,  without  BENIGNO,  or  BENIGNUS,  abbot  of 
meaning,  displeased  his  auditors;  they  left  Vallombrosa,  in  Italy,  who  died  in  1236, 
him  ;  and  after  having  held  the  office  for  leaving  some  historical  and  devotional 
thirteen  years,  he  resigned,  retaining  one  works.     (Pocciantius  Script.  Florent.) 
half  of  the  liberal  salary.     He  died   at  BENIGNUS,  an  Irish  prelate,  in  the 
Pad\ia  in  1625,  leaving  his  library  and  fifth  century,  the  alleged  successor  to  St. 
iinc   to  the  Theatines  of  that  city.  Patrick  in  the  see  of  Armagh.     Some 
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accounts,   however,  make   Benignus  to  was  cut  off  either  in  1 808  or  the  follow- 

have  been  the  third  prelate,  Moctheus  ing  year. 

having   been   Patrick's   immediate   sue-        BENIVIENI,  (Anthony,)  a  physirian 

cessor.  Benignusappears  to  have  been  the  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  native  of  Flo- 

son  of  a  wealthy  person  in  Meath,  who  rence,   where  he    died   Nov.  11,  1502. 

gave  Patrick  a  kind  reception.  The  young  Haller  regards  him  as  the  best  observer 

man  was  probably  baptized  by  the  great  of  his  time.     He  abandoned  speculative 

Irish  apostle  by  the  name  of  Stephen,  conjectures,  and  attentively  watched  the 

which,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  appella-  operations  of  nature.     He  describes  dis- 

tions  given  to  him.     The  Latin  form  of  eases  with  precision,  but  is  rather   too 

his  name  is  thought  to  have  come  from  laconic.  He  foresaw  the  ad  vantages  which 

the  Irish  word   Bin,  meaning  sweet,  a  would  accrue  from  a  cultivation  of  patho- 

designation   fixed  upon   him  from    his  logical  anatomy.  Only  one  work  is  known 

natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  his  as  his,  and  it  contains  one  hundred  and 

great  fondness  for  St.  Patrick.     His  sue-  seventeen    cases,    many  of  which   are 

cession  to  the  see  of  Armagh  is  placed  in  of  great  interest.     De  abditis  nonnullis 

455,  but  William  of  Malmesbury  makes  ac  Mirandis  Morboniiti  et  Sanationum 

him  to  have  relinquished  it  before  the  Causis,  Flor.  1506  and  1507,  4to ;  Paris, 

end  of  life,  and  to  have  died  a  hermit  at  1528,  fol. ;  Basil.  1529,  8vo. 
Ferlingmore,  near  Glastonbury.     (Usser.        BENIVIEN I,  (Jerome,)  the  youngedt 

Brit  Eccl.  Antiq.     Biog.  Brit.)  of  three  distinguished  brothers,  bom  at 

BENINCORI,  (Angelo  Maria,  Mar.  Florence  in  1453,  where  he  died  in  1542, 

1779 — December  30,  1821,)  an  eminent  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine.     In 

musical  composer,  bom  in  the  north  of  conjunction   with    Lorenzo   ae'  Medici, 

Italy.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  Pohziano,  the  brothers  Pulci  and  others^ 

BENIN  I,   (Sigismond,)  a  Cremonese  he  laboured  to  give  Italian  poetry  that 

painter,  bom  about  1675,  who  excelled  popularity  which  a  preference  for  classical 

m  landscapes,  but  was  very  deficient  in  studies  had  hitherto  denied  it.   His  works' 

figures,  which  are  never  introduced  into  are  upon  the  divine  love,  treated  after 

his  pictures  without  lessening  their  value,  the  fashion   of  the  times,  according  to 

(Lanzi,   Stor.   Pitt.   iv.    132.      Bryan's  the  imamnation  and  ideas  of  Plato.   They 

Diet.)  were  collected  in  Florence  in  1519,  and 

BENIN!,  (Vincent,^  a  physician,  bom  in  Venice,  1524,  with  the  addition  of  his 

at  Bologna  in  1713,  who  appears  to  have  famous  Canzone   dell'   Amor  Celeste   e 

cultivated  poetry  rather  than  medicine,  Divino,   and   the   commentary  of  Pico 

and  published  the  poem  of  Fracastorius  della  Mirandola,   both  of  wnich  have 

de  Morbo  Gallico,  in  Italian  verse,  La  been  translated  into  French  by  Chappuis, 

Sifilida,  Padua,  1 730, 4to,  which  has  been  and  printed  together  with  the  Discorso 

preferred  to  many  other  translations.  dell'  Amore  Onesto,  by  Marailio  FicinO, 

BENISLAWSKI,     (Constantine,)     a  also  translated  into  French.     They  are 

Polish    poet,    who   wrote    in    praise   of  in  all  sorts  of  metre,  and  of  great  merit. 
Catherine  II.   of  Russia,    Vilna,    1780,        Of  the  two  elder  brothers  of  Benivieni, 

4to.      (Bentkowski.)  Dominic,  the  eldest,  was  canon  of  the 

BENITEZ,  (John  Montero,)  a  Spanish  cathedral  of  Florence,  very  learned  in 

ecclesiastic,  who  became  bishop  of  Gaeta,  theology,  and  a  great  friend  of  Savonarola, 

in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  died  in  in  defence  of  whose  doctrine  he  Wrote  a 

1680,  at  Granada.     During  his  stay  at  treatise  and  a  dialogue. 
Madrid,  on  the  business  of  his  church,  he        BENJAMIN   of  Tudela,   a    Jewish 

published  a  work  of  considerable  use  in  rabbi  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  native  of 

Spain,   because  upon  questions  hitherto  the  town  in  Navarre  from  which  he  is 

little  discussed  there,  entitled,  Tratados  usually  named.     Few  personal  details  of 

Mili tares  que  contienen  la  Jurisdiccion  his  life  have  been  preserved,  but  he  is 

Ecclesiastica    que    tienen    los   Vicarios  believed  to  have  died  at  Saragossa  about 

generates   de   los   Exercitos   de  Mar  y  a.d.  1173,  shortly  after  his  return  from 

Tierra,  Madrid,  1679,  4to.     (Antonio.)  the  peregrinations,  the  written  account 

BENITZKY,  (Alexander  Petrovitch,)  of  which  has  been  principally  instru- 
a  Russian  writer  of  very  considerable  mental  in  handing  his  name  down  to 
})romise,  bom  in  1 780,  who  began  in  posterity  as  one  of  the  earliest  travellers 
1 807,  Tlialia,  a  literary  miscellany,  of  of  the  more  modern  ages.  Considerable 
which,  owing  to  his  death,  only  one  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  respect- 
volume  made  its  appearance.  Great  ex-  ing  the  value  and  authenticity  of  this 
pectations  were  formed  of  him,  but  he  narrative,  some  even   maintaining  that 
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B«>nJAmm  never  travelled  at  all  in  the  at  Oxfiird,)  being  kaowQ,  aocardzng  tv 
coiintrieH  which  he  deRcribef,  bat  only  Aaher,  to  exist.  The  princxpai  veraiiHu 
drew  up  a  compilation  from  the  relation  are  the  Latin  ones  of  Arias  Montanus 
of  oth^rB.  ThiB  hypothefiifl,  however,  is  (Antwerp,  1575,)  and  Conatantine  L'Ein- 
clearly  disproved  by  examination  of  the  pereur,  (Ley den,  1633;)  thatof  Boralier, 
work,  though  the  author  does  not  at  all  in  French,  (1734;)  and  the  En^ish  ones 
times  sufficientlydistinguish  those  regions  in  Purchas's  Pflgrima,  toL  iL  Cl<)^  « 
which  he  personally  visited,  from  those  and  of  Gerrana  (1783),  the  last  of  wiiidi 
which  he  notices  apparently  from  hear-  seems  to  have  been  midertaken  prin- 
say.  Titere  can  bo  no  doubt  that  he  cipally  with  the  view  of  confiuing  and 
visited  Bagdad,  and  penetrated  far  into  weakening  the  anthendcity  of  the  author. 
Persia,  though  it  does  not  appear  so  BENJAMIN  baa  been  the  name  of 
clearly  whether  he  reached  India.  Most  many  Jewish  wnters. 
of  the  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Benjamm  de  HaUoj  (Rabbi,)  wrote,  cr 
then  known,  are  mentioned  in  the  course  rather  arranged  a  work,  entitled,  Ha>e> 
of  the  work,  either  from  personal  obaer-  rayin,  (Of  uiose  who  fear ;)  and  wrii* 
vation  or  from  information  imparted  by  himself  a  treatise  on  judicial  causes,  en- 
others.  Mis  account  of  the  imperial  court  titled,  Sepher  Yediduth,  (The  Book  of 
of  (!onstantin(»p1e    under    the    emperor  Delight) 

Manuel,  is  curious  and  interesting ;  and  Benjamin,   (Rabbi,   de  Ardono   Gei^ 

his  description  of  the  far-famed  Bagdad,  manus,)  wrote  in  German  a  book  entitled 

which,  though  greatly  fallen  from   the  Mitzvoth  Nasbim,  (Precepts  of  Women.) 

high  estate  which  it  held  under  Haroon-  which  was  translated    into    Italian  by 

al-Kaslieed  and  his  immediate  successors,  Rabbi  Jacob  ben  Rabbt  Elchanan,  and 

stilt  displayed  under  the  later  Abbassides  printed  at  Venice  in  1652. 

a  spectacle  of  pomp  and  magnificence  Benjuminj  (Rabbi,  Ashkenazi.)  (Ger- 

far  surpassing  the  rude  courts  of  western  man,)    wrote  a  Makhzor  (breviary)  of 

Kurr»pe,  given  the  only  contemporary  de-  praters  for  the    use    of    the    German 

tails  now  extant  on  the  ceremonial  and  nation. 

4*tir|nette  observed  in  the  palaces  of  the  Benjamin,  (Rabbi,  Zeeb,)  author  of  a 

last  rotnmandcrs  of  the  faithful.     But  the  work  of  questions  and  answers,  to  which 

principal   objects   of  liiN   attention   and  he  gave  his  own  name,  printed  at  Venice, 

sfilirihide,  in  nil  the  cmmtrics  which  he  4to,  1534,  the  same  year  in  which  it  was 

visited,  were  the  Jews  therein  resident,  written. 

Their  numbers   and   quality  are   every  Benjamin,  (Rabbi,   ben  Rabbi  Judc 

where  mentioned  with  tedious  minute-  Romanus,)  whose  name  appears  in  the 

ness,  and   the   |iower   and  state  of  the  preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Gram- 

"  Prince   ot  the   Captivity,"   a  sort  of  mar  of  Rabbi  David  Kimchi.     The  real 

subordinate  Jewish  monarch,  who  resided  author,  however,  was  Rabbi  Elias  Levita, 

at  Bngrlad  under  the  protection  of  the  the  German,  who  complains  in  another 

khati^  and  exercised  a  limited  authority  place  of  the  theft  of  his  servant.     He  had 

over  the  Jews  of  the  surrounding  countricR,  neen  entrusted  to  copy  the  book  by  hii 

arn  dwelt  upon    with  nil  the  pride  and  master,  who  was  shut  up  by  the  prei's- 

fmrtiality  of  an  Israelite,  venerating  this  lence  of  the  plague  in  Padua,  ana  took 

ant  relic  r»f  tlie  former  rule  of  tlic  kings  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  publish 

of  Judah.      'Die   latest    edition   of  the  the  book  in  his  own  name,  8vo,  Venice, 

Ittnernry  of  B<'njamin  of  Tudeln,  is  that  1504.     The  work  has  several  times  been 

f»f  Adlier,  Hvo,   London  and   Berlin,  of  reprinted,  with  and  without  the  text  of 

which  the  fimt  volume,  containing  the  Kunchi. 

Hebrew  text  and  an  Knglinh  translation,  Benjamin,  (Rabbi,  Judaeus,)  a  Greek, 

appeared   in  the  year  1810;    a  second  who  wrote  in  his  own  language  a  TVea- 

volume   of  notes   in   announced    as    in  tisc  on  the  Composition  of  Medicines  and 

preparation.    'Hie  preface  to  this  edition  their  Preparation.     A  fragment  of  this  is 

enumerates  twenty-two  other  editions  or  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Vaticana.  No. 

versions;    the    first    in    Hebrew    only,  282,  p.  437,  with  this   title,  Sjccvofrtat 

printed  at  Constantinople  in  1543 ;  the  KtKKivav  ZovXairc«»y  tfuaXaarpvp  orvrrt- 

second,   and  most   accurate   as   to   the  Buvai  ti£  Trjv  *EX\aBa  napa  lovdeuov 

Hebrew  text,  fVom  which  Asher's  edition  Btviofiiv. 

is  principally  taken,  was  printed  at  Fer-  J9e9{;amm, (Rabbi,  Judaeus,) wrote Sbaarc 

rara  in    1556,  but  is  now   exceedingly  et  Havyim,  (Gates!  of  the  Tree  of  Life,) 

rare,  only  a  single  copy  (that  in  the  Op-  and  Riryath  Oz  (City  of  Strength), 

^enheim  division  of  the  Bodleian  libraiy  Benjamin,  (Rabbi,  ben  Rabbi  Joseph 
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Arignano,)  a  printer  in  the  house  of  An-  his  geographical  work,  entitled  Takwim- 

tonio  Balada  at  Rome,  in  1545,  where  he  al-Boldan,    (Rectificatio   Provinciarum.) 

printed  several  Hebrew  works.  His   life   is  found   in  Ibn  Abi   Baibia, 

Benjamin,  (Rabbi,  ben  Mosis,)  a  Ka-  Oiotin  al'  Amb4  fi  Tabac4t  al-Atebb4, 

raite,  an  Arab  by  nation,  and  wrote  in  (Pontes  Relationum  de  Classibus  Medi- 

Arabic.     (Bartolocco.)  corum.) 

BENJEZLA,    a  christian  physician        BENKOWITZ,  (Charles  Frederic,)  a 

of  Bagdad,  called  by  Abul-Pharaj  (Hist,  light  miscellaneous  German  writer,  for- 

Dym.  p.  240)  Yahia  ben  Isa  ben  Jezla.  merly  popular,  but  now  almost  forgotten, 

Having  a  great  desire  to  learn  lo&;ic,  and  born  in  1764,  who  committed  suicide  at 

not  being   able  to   find  any  Christian  Glogau,  in  1807.     His  works  consist  of 

learned  enough  to  teach  him,  he  applied  novels,  stories,  poems,  a  critical  essay 

to  Abon  Ali  ben  Al-Walid,  chief  of  the  on     Klopstock's     Messiah,     humorous 

sect  of  the  Motazali,  (see  Pocock,  Spec,  pieces.  Travels  in  Italy,  the  German  Don 

Hist.  Anb.)  who  at  last  converted  him  Quixote,  the  New  Westphalian  Robinson, 

to  Islam,  A.H.  466,  (a. D.  1073-4.)     Upon  and  a  History' of  an  African  Ape,  called 

this  he  wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  his  Muley  Asscm,  formerly  Voltaire,  Berlin, 

new  religion,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  1807.     His  narrative  is  lively  and  agree- 

Elias,  a  christian  priest,  which  does  not  able,   but  he  had   little   originality  or 

appear  to  be  still  extant.     He  was  after-  vigour,   and  has  identified  nimself  so 

wards   secretary  to   Abon  Abdalla  Al-  completely  with  the  maudlin  sentimen- 

Damag4ni,    chief  judge   to   the    khalif  tality  fashionable  when  be  wrote,  that  a 

Moctadi,  and  died  A.H.  473,  (a.d.  1080-1.)  generation  which  has  risen  superior  to 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  his  favour,  this  weakness  has  all  but  forgotten  him. 
that  notwithstanding  his  apostasy  he  is  not        BENN,  (James,)  whose  name  is  vari- 

onlysaidbyAbul-Pharaj(/ococt/.)tohave  ously  written,  Benedictiy  Bennett  Bene, 

given  gratuitous  advice  to  the  sick,  but  and  Biort,  a  Scottish  prelate,  who  having 

also  to  have  provided  them  with  medi-  early  taken  orders,  became  archdeacon  of 

cine    for  nothing.     Among    his    more  St.  Andrews.     In  1328,  while  at  Rome, 

celebrated  works,  Abul-Pharai  mentions  he  was  elected  by  the  canons  of  St.  An- 

two  by  name,  both  of  whicn  are   still  drews  their  bishop,  but  before  informa- 

extant  in  MS. ;  the  first,  caUed  Menh4j,  tion  of  this  choice  had  reached  him,  he 

(Methodus,)  is  a  treatise  in  alphabetical  obtained  collation  to  that    see  at   the 

order  on  different  medicines,  articles  of  hands  of  pope  John  XXII.     In  1329  he 

food,  &c.     It  has  never  been  translated,  crowned  tunff  David  II.  and  was  shortly 

but  exists  in  MS.  both  in  Paris  and  Ox-  afler  created  lord  great  chamberlain  of 

ford.     Casiri  mentions  (tom.  i.  p.  297)  a  Scotland.     On  the  invasion  of  Edward 

commentary  on  this  work  by  an  anony-  Baliol  he  fled  into  Flanders,  and  died  at 

mous  author.    His  other  work  is  entitled  Bruges  on  the  22d  of  September,  13^2. 

Takwim-al-Abdan,    (Rectificatio  Corpo-  (Keith's  Scottish    Bishops,   by   Russell, 

rum,)  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Crawford's  Great  Officers  of  State.) 
Farraguth,  a  Jew,  and  published,  Argent.        BENN,  (William,)  a  puritan  minister, 

1532,  folio,  with  the  following  title,  Ta-  bom  in  Cumberland  in  November,  1600, 

cuini  iEgritudinum   et  Morborum   fere  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  in  the  rectory 

omnium   Corporis   Humani,  cum   Curis  of  All  Saints,  from  1629  to  1662,  when 

eorundem,  Buhahylyha  Byngezla  Auc-  he  was  ejected  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 

tore.     This  also  exists  in  MS.  both  at  formi^.    There  is  a  treatise  of  his  against 

Paris  and  Oxford,  and  in  the  copy  at  Mr.  Francis  Bampfield  in   Defence  of 

Paris  there  are  notes  by  Beit4r.     Some  the  Christian  Sabbath  against  the  Jewish, 

persons,   as   Freind    and  Astruc,   have  8  vo,  1672;  and  a  volume  of  his  Sermons 

asserted  this  work  to  be  the  same,  or  on  Soul  Prosperity  was  published  after 

nearly  so,  with  that  called  Tacuini  Sa-  his  death,  1683. 

nitatis  Elluchasem  Elimitbar,  (see  Ellu-  BENN  ATI,  (Francis,)  an  Italian  phy- 
cuASEH ;)  but  Haller  says  (Biblioth.  Med.  sician,  bom  in  October  1798,  who  died 
Pract)  that  he  compared  the  two  works,  March  10, 1834,  and  particularly  studied 
and  found  them  entirely  different.  It  the  human  voice.  He  published.  Re- 
consists  of  tables,  in  which  are  ranged  cherches  sur  le  M^canisme  de  la  Voix 
the  different  parts  of  the  human  body  Humaine,  Paris,  1832,  8vo;  Recherches 
in  order  from  head  to  foot,  together  with  sur  Ics  Maladies  qui  affectent  les  Organ  es 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  de  la  Voix  Humaine,  Paris,  1832,  8vo ; 
the  remedies  proper  for  each.  It  served  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  united  to 
as  a  model  for  Abulfeda  in  composing  the  preceding,  was  published  as  Etudes 
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Phyaiologiques  et  Pathologiques  sux  les  and  in  1672  eail  of  the  same  place.     He 

Organes   de  la  Voix   Humaine,    Farisi  was  one  of  diat  corrupt  ministry  caUed 

1833,  8vo.  the  Cabal,  firom  die  initials  of  the  titles  of 

BENNETi  (John,)  an  En?Ush  com-  those  who  composed  it;  and  when  this  was 

poser,  eminent  in  his  line,  who  printed  broken  up,  he  found  himself  under  the 

m  1599,  Madrigals  for  Four  Voices.  (Mus.  necessity  of  retiring  from  a  political  situa- 

Biog. )  tion,  hut  was  appointed  lorff-chamberlaio. 

BENNET,  (Chnstopher,)  an  English  In  1679  he  was  named  of  the  new  council 
physician,  bom#t  Ray n ton,  in  the  county  then  formed,  and  on  the  accession  of 
of  Somerset,  in  1617,  and  educated  at  James  II.  was  continued  in  his  office  of 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  •  He  made  an  lord-chamberlain.  He  was  then,  how- 
extensive  practice  in  London,  and  died  ever,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  dying  on 
there  in  1655,  of  consumption,  a  dis-  July  28,  1685.  He  was  haughty,  timid, 
ease  to  which  he  had  paid  particular  and  slow,  but  penetrating,  cautious,  and 
attention.  Besides  some  works,  once  specious,  suspected  of  popery,  hut  strict 
popular,  relating  to  it,  he  published  in  all  the  outward  observances  of  pro- 
Muffett's  Health's  Improvement,  or  the  testantism,  and  anxious  to  make  the  king 
Nature,  Method,  and  Manner  of  Pre-  e^uaUy  so  from  a  selfish  fear  of  ruining 
paring  all  Manner  of  Food  used  in  this  his  afinirs.  He  was  buried  at  Euston  in 
Nation,  Lond.  1655,  1746,  8vo.  Suffolk,  an  estate  now  enjoyed  by  the 

BENNET,  (Benjamin,)  a  presbyterian  duke  of  Grafton,  descended  frt>m  his 
minister,  of  great  influence  among  the  only  child  Isabella,  who  married  the  first 
dissenters,  bom  in  1674,  at  Tenmle-hall,  duke  of  Graflon,  one  of  the  illegitimate 
in  Leicestershire,  and  pastor  of^  a  large  children  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 
congregation  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  eldest  brother  of  the  earl  of  Ar- 
Here  he  continued  till  his  death,  on  lington.  Sir  John  Bennet,  was  also  ad- 
September  1,  1726,  very  popular  in  his  vanced  to  the  peerage  by  king  Charles 
own  town  ;  and  by  his  treatise,  entitled  the  Second,  by  the  titie  of  lord  Ossidston; 
Irenicum,  or  a  Review  of  some  late  Con-  and  the  son  of  the  first  lord  Ossulston  was 
troversies  about  the  Trinity,  published  in  created  earl  of  Tankerville  by  king  George 
1722,  was  instrumental  in  causing  a  gene-  the  First,  soon  after  his  accession, 
ral  renunciation  of  that  doctrine  in  the  BENNET,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  ci- 
body  of  English  nonconformists  to  which  vilian  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
he  oelonged.  His  other  works  are,  a  James  the  First,  grandfather  of  the  two 
Memorial  of  the  Reformation,  8vo,  1 721 ;  brothers,  the  earl  of  Arlington  and  lord 
a  Defence  of  that  work,  8vo,  1723;  Ossulston,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court 
and  his  Christian  Oratory,  a  book  of  of  Canterbury,  and  chanc^or  to  the 
which  the  title  would  mislead  as  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  His  great  profes- 
nature  of  the  contents,  the  word  oratory  sional  success  did  not,  however,  secure  to 
befn^  used  in  the  sense  of  a  plan  for  me-  him  an  old  age  of  ease  and  honour.  He 
dilation  and  prayer.  This  was  long  a  was  charged  with  corrupt  practices,  and 
very  favourite  work  in  the  English  pres-  being  convicted,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
byterian  body.  offices,  imprisoned,  and  sentenced  to  pay 

BENNET,  (Henry,  earl  of  Arlington,)  a  fine  of  20,000/.  He  never  recovered 
a  distinguished  statesman  in  the  reign  from  this  disgrace,  dying,  says  Mr.  Lodge, 
of  Charles  the  Second,  bom  in  1618,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  valuable  Illus- 
son  of  Sir  John  Bennet,  of  Arlington  trations  of  British  History,  in  obscurity 
in  Middlesex,  educated  at  Christchurch,  and  indigence,  in  the  parish  of  Christ- 
Oxford,  and  while  there  distinguished  church,  London,  in  1627. 
by  his  poetical  compositions.  He  entered  BENNET,  (Robert,  B.D.)  a  divine 
public  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  ejected  imdcr  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in 
wars,  when  the  king  being  at  Oxford,  he  1 662,  from  the  rectory  of  Waddesden  in 
was  appointed  imder-secretary  to  lord  Buckinghamshire,  to  which  he  had  been 
Digb^,  secretary  of  state.  He  fought  presented  by  lord  Wharton,  a  great  patron 
also  m  the  king's  annies;  and  when  the  of  the  puritan  clergy.  He  died  at  Abing- 
royal  cause  was  hopeless,  he  went  abroad,  don  in  1687.  A  work  of  his  has  been 
and  was  residing  in  Spain  as  agent  to  much  esteemed,  entitled,  A  Theological 
Charles  II.,  wh6n  that  monarch  was  re-  Concordance  of  the  Synonymous  Words 
stored.  Being  recalled  soon  afterwards,  he  in  Scripture,  8vo,  1657. 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  BENNET,  (Thomas,)  a  controversial 
and  in  1662  principal  secretary  of  state,  divine  in  the  reigns  of  William  an<l 
In  1664  he  was  created  baron  Arlington,  Anne,   bom  at  Salisbury,   on   May    7, 
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1673,  and  sent  to  St.  John's  college,  wards  the  Rhine  with  150,000  meri, 
Cambridge,  in  1688.  He  applied  himself  but  was  stopped  at  Berlin  by  the  news 
particularly  to  Hebrew  literature,  and  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  now  took 
in  1695  wrote,  in  that  language,  a  copy  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  native 
of  verses  on  the  death  of  queen  Maiy,  country,  where  he  died  m  1826.  He 
which  was  printed.  In  1699  he  pub-  wrote.  Thoughts  on  some  Points  of  Know- 
lished  an  Answer  to  the  Dissenters'  Pleas  ledge  essential  to  an  Officer  of  Light 
for  Separation.  In  the  next  year  he  be-  Cavalry,  Riga,  1794,  Wilna,  1805.  (Mill- 
came  rector  of  St.  James's,  Colchester,  tair  Conversations  Lexicon.) 
and  taking  up  his  residence  in  that  town,  BENNO,  a  cardinal  and  arch-pres- 
he  became  an  assiduous  parochial  minis-  byter  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  eleventh 
tcr.  He  now  published  a  Discourse  on  century,  famous  among  protestants  for 
Schism,  the  object  of  which  was  to  the  biography  of  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory 
show  the  guilt  of  schism,  and  to  fix  that  VII.,  and  proportionably  decried  by 
guilt  on  the  dissenters.  Replies  bein^  Romanists.  He  was  a  German,  a  stauncn 
made  to  it,  he  published  a  Defence  and  partisan  of  Guibert,  or  Clement  III.  (or- 
an  Answer  to  the  objections  against  it.  dinarily  branded  as  an  anti-pope,)  and 
He  also  attacked  the  Roman  catholics,  in  was  one  of  the  subscribers  at  tne  council, 
a  book  which  he  entitled  a  Confutation  or,  according  to  papal  writers,  schismatic 
of  Popery,  and  the  Quakers,  in  a  Con-  concUiabulum,  holden  at  Rome  in  1098. 
futation  of  Quakerism.  He  wrote  be-  No  other  particulars  of  his  lifb  are  known, 
sides,  in  quick  succession,  tracts  on  but  1085  is  ordinarily  named  as  the 
baptism,  liturgies,  and  clerical  rif  hts.  period  in  which  he  flourished.  Being  a 
About  1714  he  became  D.D.  and  aWit  contemporary,  his  Life  of  Gregory  Vil. 
the  same  time  gave  up  his  church  at  (a  Latin  work,  ill-written,  and  rather 
Colchester,  and  removed  to  London,  confused,  occupying  fifteen  largely  printed 
where  he  was  chosen  lecturer  at  St.  folio  pages  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of 
Clave 's  in   the  Borough,  and  morning  1581,)  is  really  very  valuable,  although 

Treacher  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewiy.  In  1716  some  allowance  must  unquestionably  be 
e  attacked  the  principles  of  the  non-  made  for  the  bias  under  which  it  was 
jurors,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled.  The  Non-  written.  Romanists,  making  the  most  of 
jurors'  Separation  from  the  Public  As-  this  advantage,  treat  Benno's  life  as  a 
semblies  of  the  Church  of  England,  satire  and  a  libel ;  but  even  if  it  were 
examined  and  proved  to  be  Schismatical  fairly  deserving  of  such  a  character, 
on  their  owu  Principles.  He  was  soon  there  is  no  reason  for  slighting  its  tes- 
after  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  timony  as  to  leading  facts.  The  author 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  where  he  quickly  be-  may  be  fairly  considered  from  his  pro- 
came  involved  in  disputes  with  his  pa-  roinence  and  station  as  a  person  of  in- 
rishioners  on  the  rights  of  his  church,  tegrity,  though  a  warm  partisan.  Such 
In  1718  he  engagea  in  the  Trinitarian  men  colour  and  conceal,  but  seldom 
controversy,  in  an  examination  of  Dr.  invent.  Their  narratives^  therefore,  gene- 
Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  rally  supply  the  truth  to  any  discerning 
In  1726  he  published  a  Hebrew  gram-  mind  at  the  pains  of  sifdng  for  it.  Benno's 
mar.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  October  Vita  et  Gesta  Hildebrandi,  was  published 
9,  1 728.  in  1 535,  by  Orthuinus  Gratius^  in  the  Fda- 
BENNIGSEN,  or  BliNNlNGSEN,  ciculus  Rerum  Exnetendarum;  by  Flac- 
(Bentlin  Levin  Augustine  Theophilus,)  cus  lllyricus,  in  tne  Csitalogus  Testium 
Imperial  Russian  general  of  cavalry,  born  Veritatis ;  by  Reiner  Reineccius,  at  Frank- 
in  Hanover,  in  1745;  who  first  distin-  fort,  in  1581,  together  with  an  ancient 
guished  himself  under  Catherine  II.  in  anonymous  life  of  the  emperor  Henry 
the  war  against  the  Poles,  in  1794.  Being  IV. ;  and  by  Melchior  Goldastns,  among 
concerned,  in  1801,  with  the  party  that  the  Opuscula  Anti- Gregoriana,  at  Han- 
murdered  the  emperor  Paul,  Alexander  over,  m  1611.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Cent, 
gave  him  the  government  of  Lithuania,  Magdeb.  Labb.  et  Coss.  Concill.  Biog. 
and  the  command  of  a  regiment,  which  Univ.  Du  Pin.  Eccl.  Hist) 
he  led  to  Austria  against  Napoleon ;  but  BENO,  or  BENNO,  bishop  of  Meissen, 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ended  the  cam-  in  the  eleventh  century,  canonized  in 
paign  before  his  arrival,  and  he  returned  1523,  to  the  indignation  of  Lfither,  who 
to  Russia.  He  subsequently  made  a  then  wrote  his  German  tract,  The  Neto 
conspicuous  figure  in  most  of  the  ope-  Idol  and  Old  Demon  of  Meiaten,  Durilig 
rations  against  France,  and  in  1815  he  the  quarrel  of  Henry  IV.  with  Gregory 
followed  general  Barclay   de  Tolly  to-  VIL,  he  sided  at  fhrst  with  the  emperor. 
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but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  mandy.    This  work,  (wnaisting  of  23,000 

pontiff.    The  Germans  considered  him  verses,  begins  fixMn  the  first  imptioD  of 

as  lord  of  rain  and  sunshine,  hence  they  the  Normans,  under  Hastings  and  De 

said  of  a  promising  field,  Bishop  Beno  Bier,  snmamed  C6ie  de  fer^  and  tenni- 

has  been  this  way,  nates  with  an  account  of  the  three  ch3- 

BCNOIST,  (P.  V.)  bom  in  Anjou  in  dren  of  William  the  BastaitL     A  copy  of 

1758,  known   at  the   beginning  of  the  it  is  in   the   Harleian    Collection  (Na 

French  revolution  by  some  articles  on  1717).     In  Warton's  Hut.  Engl.  Poetij 

political  economy,  and  subsequently  em-  (vol.  ii.  p.  235),  this  poem  is  treated  u 

ployed  by  the  imperial  government  in  a  mass  oif  fables.     But  if  we  compare  this 

various  national  improvements.    He  pub-  author  with  the  Nonnan  historians  vho 

lished,   C16opd,tre,    Paris,  1789,  3  vols,  have  preceded  him,  we   shall  find  hii 

1 2mo ;  Le  Cultivateur  Anglais,  ih,  1801,  statements  to  be  in  accordance  with  theirs. 

1 8  vols,  8vo ;   and  some   more  works.  His  work  met  with  the  greatest  success. 

His  wife,  Madame  Benoistf  a  pupil  of  and  preserved  for  a  lengUi  of  time  a  very 

David,  the  painter,  exhibited  some  good  high  reputation.     It  was  translated  into 

pictures.     (Biographic  des  Hommes  Vi-  prose  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and sfts^ 

vants.)  wards  dramatized.  James  Millet,  in  1434, 

BENOIST,    or    BENOIT,    (William  published  it  in  folio,  under  the  tide  (tf 

Philip,  1725 — 1780,)  a  French  engraver,  Destruction  de  Troyes  la  Grant.    Tp- 

who  resided,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  whitt  thinks  Benoit  the  author  of  the  lift 

life,  in  London,  where  he  died.    Amongst  of  Thomas  k  Becket,    in   the  Harieisn 

his   piutes    are    portraits    of   Sir  Isaac  Collection,  No.  3775.     (De  la  Rue,  Esssis 

Newton  and  Alexander  Pope.     (Br}'an's  Historiques  sor  les  Bardes.    Hist  Litde 

Diet.)  France.) 

BENOIT,  or  BENOIST,  (Ellas,)  his-  BENOIT,  (Ren6,)  a  French  dinne, 
torian  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  confessor  to  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stusrt, 
Nantes,  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  Paris,  while  resident  in  France,  and  her  coiu- 
in  1G40,  and  somewiiat  irregular  in  panion  in  returning  to  Scotland,  but 
youth,  but  his  habits  quickly  improved,  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  translator  of  the 
and  he  became  pastor  of  the  protestant  Bible  into  the  vernacular  tongue.  He 
congregation  at  Alen9on.  While  there,  was  bom  at  Savemi^es,  near  Angers,  in 
he  had  a  controversy  with  a  Jesuit  named  1521,  and  published  a  French  Bible,  with 
Lame,  who  garnished  his  Lent  sermons  marginal  notes,  chiefly  taken  from  Vati- 
with  reflections  on  the  Geneva  Bible,  bins,  at  Paris,  in  1566,  folio.  He  did 
AVhen  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  not  pretend  to  any  skill  in  Hebrew  or 
Benoit  left  France,  and  became  minister  Greek,  and  his  version  was  quickly  decried 
of  the  Walloon  church  at  Delfl,  where  as  a  mere  copy  of  the  Genevan,  with  some 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  avail-  verbal  changes.  Another  edition  of  it, 
ing  nimself  of  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Tes-  however,  appeared  with  an  apology,  in 
sereau,  formerly  secretary  to  Lewis  XIV.,  2  vols,  4to,  in  1588,  when  Benoit  had 
he  wrote  his  Histoire  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,  already  found  his  biblical  labours  no 
6  vols  in  2,  4to,  Delft,  1693-95,  a  work  hindrance  to  his  preferment^  being  sp- 
which  ^ves  the  history  of  the  reformed  pointed  to  the  parochial  benefice  of  St 
church  in  France  from  the  reign  of  Henry  Eustace's  in  Paris,  in  1569,  and  to  the 
IV.  to  the  year  1 691,  carefully  and  accu-  royal  professorship  of  theology  in  the 
ratcly  written,  but  with  a  natural  preju-  college  of  Navarre,  in  1587.  His  im- 
dice  in  favour  of  his  persecuted  brethren,  portance  was  augmented  by  such  an  ex- 
He  wrote  also  several  controversial  traordinary  degree  of  popularity  among 
works,  which  appeared  anonymously,  his  parishioners  as  gained  him  the  title 
In  1715  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  of  the  market-peopie*s  fopt.  Hence  a 
died  in  1728.  Some  of  his  opinions  in  censure,  passed  upon  nis  version  as'S 
theology,  criticism,  and  philosophy,  were  plagiarism  from  that  of  Geneva,  in  1567, 
sufliciently  singular,  and  have  been  pre-  was  rendered  more  severe  in  1572,  by 
served  in  an  autobiographical  memoir  his  exclusion  from  the  faculty,  and  this 
which  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.  (Ersch  censure  was  ratified  by  Gregory  XIII. 
und  Gruber.)  While  the  faction  of  the  Seize  had  posses- 

BENOIT,  or  BENEDICT,  (de  Sainte  sion  of  Paris,  in  1591,  Benoit  took  refuec 

Maure,)   a  troubadour  of  the  time   of  in  the  camp  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he  ob- 

Henry  II.,  by  whom,  according  to  Robert  tained  considerable  influence  over  that 

Wace,  he  was  engaged  to  write,  in  French  monarch's  mind,   being  ultimately   np- 

verse,  the  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor-  pointed  his  confessor.     When,  accord- 
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ingly,    Henry  was  thoroughly  prepared  as  liis  own  name-day.     The  hishop,  when 

for  his  politic  conversion  to  Romanism,  young  Benserade  came  for  confirmation, 

Benoit  was  one  of  the  three  parochial  shocked  hy  his  want  of  an   enticement 

clergymen,  employed  with  some  eccle-  into  this  absurd  superstition,  asked  him 

siastics  of  superior  degree,  in  the  farcical  if  he  would  not  like  to  get  rid  of  his 

instruction  that  was  to  throw  an  appear-  Jewish   name,   and  bear   one   fit  for  a 

ance  of  decency  over  thb  remarkable  dis-  Christian  ?     "  Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  "  if 

avowal  of  protestantism.  Benoit's  various  /  could  get  anything  by  it.''    The  prelate 

claims  upon  his  royal  master's  favourable  probably  thought  himself  to  have  acci- 

consideration  were  acknowledged  in  an  dentally  stumbled  upon  the  key  to  the 

appointment  to  the  biBhopric  of  Troyes ;  conversion  of  the  Benserade  family,  and 

but  the  faction  of  the  League  exerted  therefore  prudently  made  no  farther  step 

its  influence  successfully  to  prevent  him  towards  providing  the  young  candidate 

from  obtaining  the  usual  bulls  from  Rome,  with  a  name-day.     His  father  seems  to 

The   lieterodoxies   of  his  French  Bible  have  died  earlv,  leaving  little  or  nothing 

were  alleged  as  the  reason  of  this,  but  his  behind  him ;  but  his  mother  clauned  a 

zeal  for  the  independence  of  the  Gallican  relationship    with     cardinal    Richelieu, 

church  has  been  considered  as  the  real  which  easily  served  as  a  passport  to  that 

cause.    But  whatever  might  be  the  origin  minister's  notice,  probably  on  account  of 

of  Rome's  hostility,  it  was  found  insur-  the   family's   conversion   to  Romanism, 

mountable;  and  accordingly,  after  enjoy-  then  a  strong  recommendation  to  patron- 

ing  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  during  age.     From  the  cardinal,  Benserade  ob- 

eleven  years,  Benoit  found  himself  obliged,  tained  a  pension ;  and  it  might  have  been 

in  1604,   to   resign  it.     He  lived  until  continued  after  his  death  by  the  duchess 

March,  1608,  leaving  a  great  character  of  Aiguillon,  could  the  poet  have  pru- 

for  eloquence  and  moral  worth,  and  having  dently  forborne  from  writing  the  follow- 

occupied  a  large  space  in  the  public  mind  lowing  epigrammatic  epitaph : — 

by  his  vernacular  Bible,  his  connexion  un.^:  s      - ^  s        t        ^  ..t 

•^1     IT  ITT      1  •  t  !•  **  Cff  gUt,  out  gUi,  par  la  mort  bleUf 

With    Henry  IV.,   his  numerous  pubhca-  Le  cardinal  de  Richelieu, 

tions  upon  questions  of  temporary  in-  -E/,  ce  qui  came  mon  ennui, 

terest,  and   his  refusal   to  consider  the  Ma  pension  apec  tui." 

Huguenots  as  heretics,  before  they  had  But  one  lady's  condemnation  of  him  as 

been  formally  proved  such,  or  condemned  ungrateful  and  unfeeling,  proved  of  no 

by  some  better  authority  than  the  council  importance    to    Benserade.     He   was  a 


any  scruph 

France.)  ^  turning  out  less  considerable  members  of 

BENSEN,    (Charles   Daniel    Henry,)  a  company  for  the  amusement  of  those 

professor  of  financial  science  at  Wiirz-  more   considerable,  and  he   did   it   ad- 

Durg,  born  in  1761,  who  lectured,  with  mirably.      He   was    inimitable   also    in 

great  applause,  on  criminal  justice,  police,  making  verses  for  court  ballets,  and  in 

and  finance,  and  died  at  Wurzburg  in  throwing   an   air  of  genius   over   other- 

1805.     His  works,  wliich  are  chiefly  on  frivolous  exertions  of  elevated  station  to 

the  subjects  on  which  he  ^ave  lectures  kill  time.     Thus  he  became  indispensable 

during  his  life,  are  highly  valued.    (Ersch  at  court,  and  received  as  rewards  a  pen- 

und  Gruber.)  sion   from   the   queen-mother,   together 

BENSERADE,  (Isaac  de,)  a  French  with  others  from  cardinal  Mazarin,  upon 

wit,  remarkable  for  the  skilful  improve-  a  bishopric   and    two    abbeys.      These 

ment   of  talents    excellently   Atted  for  various  resources  made  him  able  to  move 

amusing  and  flattering  the  great.     His  among  his   elevated  associates  with  a 

birth  was  at  Lyons-la- Foret,  a  small  town  carriage  of  his  own  and  suitable,  accom- 

of  Normandy,  in  1622,   his  father,  ap-  paniments,  though  he  was  always  full  of 

parently,  being  an  attorney  at  Gisors,  raillery  on  his  poverty, 
who   then   professed  protestantism,   but        Among  his  sonnets,  one  to  a  young 

became  a  Romanist  two  years  afterwards,  lady  deserves  notice,  because  it  made  a 

Hence  it  was  that  the  future  poet  was  great  noise.     Benserade   said   that  Job 

named  after  an  Old  Testament  patriarch,  could  reveal   his  grief,   while    he    was 

instead  of  some  saint,  whom,  according  obliged  to  sufier  in  silence.     Voiture  had 

to  Romish  usage,  he  could  adopt  for  a  written  some  such  thing  on  Urania,  and 

tutelary   genius,   and  celebrate  on   the  a  comparison  of  the  two  divided  all  the 

annual  return  of  his  festival,  designated  coiut  into  Jobelins  and  Uranists.     Ben- 
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*i  taAp  now  tanrirri  himielf  able  to  tran*- 

Uf/*   f}'A(\*    M'-tamwphoi»«    into    na-  poruie 

f\r.\ti<  ;  k  r-.'iir.ulrjiiM  iindfirtAkiri]?,  which.  Len:*:ti. 

pro  ""I  A   roul   fail  lire,  but  he   received  whicii 

1000   lonn    from  th»:   kinjf  to  have   the  NoBa. 

work   jiT\ntif\  vith  prop«:r  vifrnettes  and  to  the 

ttt/rnvitu'^.     Wh"n  he  (p'ew  old,  finding  and  the  CmthaHc 

r!i<-  isi<U:  tor  \HHTitA  and  roiideaux  i^ooe  p'::bLihcd  a  Hrfflary'df  tbie  nrKp^icc; 

hy.    !>'•    r'tinM    tfi   fienttUy,    where   he  of  Chragfanfiy,  nT  r«o   tk^  -1:^.   Hi 

pi44«-'l  hi*  Mfri':  ill    TtWinoiu   exerciset,  wroce  aLM>    the    Rcafuda&Wc-*!!  d  t.-i 

t\\/*r*iUtt\  hy  thf!  writinpr  of  inKriptions  ChrUdaa    RdiicMo   as  deLv^fftd  z  Cr 

to  t,TUMUPT\i  \iU  \ut\iA(:  and  garden,  which  Scriptixres:  aCoQcctue  o^  Tnftiiniu 

VtAUiTf  tKiriki«  tlin  hf;Ht  of  hid  produc-  Persccutioii:  a  wohane  of  5<raicc«:e£ 

fi'iri«.     Hi*  flifd  in  \r,o\.  a  Historv  of  die  Life  of  Jesat  Oirii;. i 

fi<'ri««nid«' wn*  not  A  irian  of  learning;  poathuznotis   work,    pabckked  in  IT^. 

huf  no   itw   i'vr   knew   better  how   to  fo  this  work  a  portrait  of  the  me^hk  s 

t'tvi-r  liiM  i/iitirtiur.f,     **  i'ray^  nr"  said  prefixefi,  and  aijo  MexDocn  of  his  L^. 

H  t»fly  to  fiiiri  orifi  iiiffbt,  in  an  opera-  lie  was  not  onlj  respected  aisoc;  ct 

box,   "  whit  14  I  ha  diHrrence  beiween  a  dissenters,    but    aome     prrlares   of  df 

t/ri/fitl  mid    a    hnmaanjad  r     He   was  church  likewise  nre  him  marks  of  ftrxr 

ru\\u'T  ««i<if»liil,  but  wt*}n  rfplicd,  "  W^Ay,  and  regard,  as  Henrin^.  Hoadlr.  Botsr. 

vtttilitm,  ihr  Mf/me  that  f/ifre  is  befireen  a  Benson,  and  Conrbeare. 
hi^/ihjt   find  an   firrhbUhttp.**      He   had        BENSON,  (wiliisuD,)  best  knovn  n 

ob««'rv<d  oni' of  far b  waiting  for  her  out-  Auditor  Benson,  bom   in   1^2,  fcs  <?(' 

«iib>   ilin  (bnir,  bfin^  aMiianied  to  sliow  Sir  William    Benson,    who    was  ihtr: 

fti<'iri4"ivf«   in    the    bouKi'.      He   began  of  London  in  1 707.    He  receired  a  Hbcnl 

iMirly  to  print,  and  continued  to  do  so  education,  travelled   abroad,  and  on  u 

111)  iibfi<»4t.  tbcrndof  biH  lifi>.     His  works  return  sen-ed    the    office   of  sberitf  <(t 

ti,u9\ni  of  bvi'trai^rdirs  and  one  comedy;  the  county  of  Wilts^    1710.     He  fcbte 

rjir<ipliru4<*  in  wrnv  on  the  Nine  Leiisons  qnently  published  a  Letter  on  the  Mi- 

orJoli;  ibi*  MftainorpboMm,  in  rondcaux;  series  of  Sweden  after  her  submisflonUi 

/f->op'ti  l''nbl<H,  in  rpiatraiiiH;  the  trannla-  arbitrary   power,    an   e\41,  according  to 

fiffn  of  ahnoNt  all  ih«'  rsalniH;  und  fugi-  him,  then  to  be  apprehended  in  EngiauL 

fivf    piwftf,   colb'rti'd    in   two    vols,   in  For  this  he  was  brought  before  the  prrr 

I  t',U7.     I  \\ns\t'.)  council,  but  no  prosecution  seems  to  We 

IIKNSMIY,    rriionias,)    an   eminent  followed,  and  his  pamphlet  had  an  is- 

pfini'T,  lit  tin*  br^'inning  of  the  nine-  mensesale.  On  the  accession  of  Geors«  I. 

IfTittli  ruiitiiry,  wliii  ''demonstrated  to  Iknson   came   into   parliament   for^tbf 

b»i<i|/tH  r«lliiit  tbr  KngliNb  preKS  can  rival  borough  of  Shaftesbury,  and  his  politics 

til  I  ft    ivi'ii  i-xrcl   Mil'   finest    works   that  being  agreeable  to  the  Whig  part^-,  nov 

biivi'  ffini'i'ij   llii*  rontinentul   annals  of  in  power,  and  intent  upon  grasping  eterr 

lyp'iKriipby."      (NicIioIn.     iiit.    Anccd.  public  employment,    he  was  chosen  to 

Orni.n  M«K)  supersede,  as  surveyor-general,  in  1718, 

lU.NSO,    rJiilitiN,    KiOl— 1008,)     a  Sir  Christopher  Wren.      This  infamous 

pniiilt'r,    born   at  (irnoa,    who  excelled  slight  upon  the  greatest  of  £nglish  archi- 

nil    lit*   mliool   in  painting'   architecture  tects,  then  advanced,  besides,  bei'ond  most 

iiii'l  prrnfM-rlivr,     ( Lauzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  V.  men  in  the  vale  of  years,  was  quickly  pat 

'JMI.    1  it  y  ill  I  'n  I )  i  (- 1 . )  to  shame  by  public  proof  of  the  new'  sur- 

hliNSO.N,  ((fi-orge,  I).l>.)  a  learned  veyor-generaVs  incompetency.      He  had 

I'.ii|/1ihIi    (limn'iilin^^    niinister,    iKirn    at  reported  that  the  House  of  Lords,  and 

(tifiil  Halktl<i,in('iinib('rUnd,  in  Srpteni-  the   Painted   Chamber   adjoining,    were 

bi  r    Hiiifl,   ori^Mnally   a   C^ilvinist,    but  in  danger  of  falling.     On  examination, 

I'vi'iiliiiilly  an  At  inn.      He  died  in  \HY,\.  both  were  foimd  secure.     The  ministen 

Hf  wiiiii*.  brqiili-H  three  DiHcourHes,  pub-  now   saw   that  a  continuance    of  their 

linlieii  whiMi  be  waN  a  CalviniHt,  and  wnicb  friend  as  national  architect  was  impos* 

III'  wiiN  ani-rwarilN  iinxioiiM  to  nuppreKH,  A  sible ;  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  stifled  a 

t)i'f'i<nre  of  the  HeiiNonableneHH  of  Prayer;  petition  from  the  lords  for  his  removal, 

An  Arcotinl  of  tlie  Hurning  of  Servetus  by  informing  the  house  that  his  majesty 

ni  (ii'iH'va,  and  of  (be  Concern  of  ('alvin  would  anticipate  their  wishes.     Benson 

ill  iluii  Art;  An  Account  of  Arcbbirthop  however,  had  either  been  too  valuable' 

liaiid'H    Trratnient    of    Dr.    Leighton  ;  or  he  was  now  too  importunate,  to  be  left 

A    DiNMvrUition  on    '2  'Hiess.  ii.  1 — 12,  inconsolable.    A  considerable  debt  due  to 
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the  crown  in  Ireland  was  assigned  to  care.  In  ]  743,  his  unquestionable  merits 
him,  with  a  reversion  to  the  office  of  were  rewarded  by  a  stall  in  the  cathedral 
auditor  of  imprests.  This  he  enjoyed  by  of  Hereford,  and  the  services  which  he 
outliving  Mr.  Edward  Harley.  rendered  to  the  chapter  there  were  in 
Apart  from  architecture  and  politics,  perfect  keeping  with  all  that  he  had 
Benson  deserves  respectful  remembrance,  done  in  the  whole  course  of  his  merl- 
in 1724  he  published  Virgil's  Hus-  torious  life.  In  1763  he  was  reluctcmtly 
bandry,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Rustic ;  induced  by  Abp.  Seeker,  and  others  who 
and  in  1739,  Letters  concerning  Poetical  knew  his  qualifications,  to  accept  the 
IVanslations,  and  Virgil's  and  Milton's  canonry  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  t*  which 
Arts  of  Verse ;  and  soon  after  an  edition  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity  is 
of  the  Psalms  in  a  Latin  version,  by  annexed ;  and  he  discharged  its  duties  in 
Arthur  Johnston,  whom  he  preferred  to  a  manner  worthy  of  his  whole  life,  until 
Buchanan,  a  critical  judgment  which  ex-  he  died,  in  August  1776. 
posed  him  to  the  severe  censure  of  Rud-  His  published  writings,  besides  occa- 
oiman.  About  the  same  time  he  pro-  sional  sermons,  are  An  Introduction  to 
moted  a  design  for  erecting  a  monument  Moral  Philosophy,  8vo,  1745 ;  Advice  to  a 
in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  Young  Man  of  Rank  upon  coming  to 
of  Milton.  He  thus  fomid  sufficient  the  University;  Reflections  on  Logic; 
matter  for  the  pointed  couplet  of  Pope : —  Funeral  Eulogies  upon  Military  Men, 
"On  two  unequal  crutcheapropt  he  came,  from  Thucydides,  Plato,  Lycias,  and 
MUton'aonthis,  on  that  our  Johnatou'*  name."  Xenophon,  in  the  original  Greek,  with 

He   gave   Dobson    1000/.    for   a   Latin  notes;  De  Studiis  Theologicis  Praelectio, 

translation   of  the   Paradise  Lost.     He  1764;  Reflections  upon  the  Study  of  Di- 

also  paid  a  debt  of  200/.  and  the  charges  vinity,  8vo,  1771  ;  De  Vita  et  Moribus 

upon  it,  for  which  Elisha  Smith,  author  Johannis  Burton,  S.T.P.  Etonensis ;  An 

of  The  Cure  of  Deism,  was  confined  in  Introduction  to  Logic,  8vo,  1773 ;  and 

the  Fleet,  merely  from  the  satisfaction  De  Tumultibus  Americanis,  deque  eorum 

S'ven  to  him  by  a  perusal  of  the  work.  Concitatoribus  Senilis  Meditatio.    (Chal- 

e   encouraged   Pitt    to    translate    the  mers.) 

^neid;  and  his  own  translation  of  the  BENTHAM,  (James,)  brother  to  £d- 

lecond  book  of  the  Georgics,  though  not  ward,   a  divine  and  ecclesiastical  anti- 

verv  poetical,  is  faithful.  quary  of  the  eighteenth  century,  passed 

It  IS  said,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  from  the  grammar  school  at  Ely  to  Trinity 
life  he  conceived  an  utter  aversion  to  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
books;  having  very  much  retired  from  mitted  March  26, 1727.  In  1733  he  was 
society  to  a  house  which  he  had  at  Wim-  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Stapleford, 
bledon,  where  he  died  in  February  1754.  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  resigned  in 
(Chalmers.)  1736,  on  being  made  minor  canon  in 

BENT,   (John  Vander,  1650—1690,)  the   church  of  Ely.     He  also  held,  at 

a  Dutch  painter,   bom  at  Amsterdam,  various  times,  three  parochial  benefices 

at  first  pupil    to   Peter   Wouwermans,  in   Norfolk,   and  the  rectory  of  Bow- 

and  afterwards  to  Adrian  Vander  Velde,  Brickhill,  in  Buckinghamshire.     To  this 

but  his  works  may  easily  be  mistaken  last  he  was  presented  in  1783,  and  four 

for  those  of  Nicholas  Berghem.  (Bryan's  years  before  that  time  he  was  collated 

Diet.   Biog.  Univ.)  by  bishop  Keene  to  a  prebend  of  Ely. 

BENTHAM,  (Edward,)  a  very  learned  He  died,  November  17,  1794,  at  the  age 

and  exemplary  English  divine,  bom  in  of  85,  famed  for  a  History  of  the  Church 

the  college  at  Ely,  July  23,  1707,  and  of  Ely,  which  he  commenced  soon  after 

son  of  Samuel  Bentham,  vicar  of  Witeh-  he  became  an  oflicer  of  that  cathedral, 

ford,  a  small  living  near  that  city.  Being  and  published  in  1771 ;  a  work  held  in 

one   of  a   very  numerous  family.    Dr.  deserved  esteem,  but  at  the  time  of  its 

Smalridge,  dean  of  Christehurch,  Oxford,  publication  chiefly  valued  for  the  ample 

placed  him  in  the  school  of  that  college  ;  remarks  which  it  contained  on  the  various 

and  when  sixteen,  he  was  matriculated  styles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  found 

of  Corpus  Chrisli  college   in   that  uni-  in  the  churches  of  England.     The  re- 

versity,  seemingly  as  bible-clerk.     Sub-  marks   which   Mr.   Bentham   made    on 

sequently  he  became  in  succession,  vice-  this  subject  invited  a  closer  attention  to 

prmcipal  of  Magdalen  hall,  and  fellow  of  them   than   had  been   hitherto   known. 

Oriel  college.     Of  this  latter  society  he  There  was  a  second  edition  of  his  history 

was  tutor  during  more  than  twenty  years,  in  1812.     Mr.  Bentham 's  other  publica- 

to  the  great  benefit  of  those  imder  his  tions  were  tracts,  published  at  difierent 
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times,  recommending  improvement  in  the  time  chiefly  in  Paris.     In  the  second  of 

culture  and  in  the  roads  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  these  visits  he  formed  an  intimate  ac* 

There  were  two  other  brothers  of  the  quaintaiice  with  Brissot  de  Warville;  and 

Benthams  who  were  clergymen,  and  a  his  connexions  appear  always  to  have  nm 

fifth  brother  who  was  for  many  years  in  a  revolutionary  channel.     Helvetiui, 

printer  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  he  had,  indeed,  read  when  lio  was  a  boy, 

BENTHAM,    (Jeremy,)    an   English  with  great  eagerness   and    satisfactton; 
jurisprudential  and  political  writer,  bom  hence  his  mind  had  grown  to  maturity 
m  London,    February  15,  O.  S.,  1748.  with  a  strong  bias  towards  those  principles 
Botli   his  father  and  grandfather  were  which,  since  the  rise  of  Voltaire,  hare 
attorneys.     His  own  infancy,  like  that  of  made  war  upon  the  existing  institutioiu 
most  persons  who  make  studious  men,  of  Europe.     In  1792,  Benuiam  lost  his 
was  remarkable  for  a  love  of  books,  that  father,  and  inheriting  from  him  a  hand- 
led him,  at  three  years  of  age,  to  amuse  some  independence,  ne  could  devote  all 
himself  with  Rapin's  History  of  England,  the  rest  of  life  to  such  pursuits  as  were 
a  taste  magnified  by  his  friends  into  a  most  congenial  to  his  taste.     He  nov 
perusal  of  the  work.    At  seven,  he  is  said  abandoned,  accordingly,  every  thought 
to  have  read  Telemachus  in  French ;  and  of  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  only  lo 
at  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  of  Queen's  far  made  use  of  his  initiation  into  it,  at 
college,  Oxford.      Proceeding  regularly  promoted  his  exertions  to  place  it  tlto- 
onwards,   he  took  his  master's  degree,  gether  on  a  new  footing.     JFor  this  pur- 
March  27,   1767,   and  he  voted  at  the  pose,  he  produced  a  constant  succession 
election  of  1768,  before  he  was  of  age.    of  works,  which  excited  considerable  at- 
To  this  extraordinary  speed  in  education,    tention,  as  they  appeared,  among  persons 
his  own  precocity,  no  doubt,  contributed,  given  to  change,   or  on   the  watch  to 
but  it  must  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the    supplant  the  party  in  power,  and  which 
weak  partiality  of  a  father,  who  coidd  impartial  judges,  however  luifavourable 
fancy  him  a  reader  of  English  history,  to  the  author's  general  principles,  hare 
when  he  was  hardly  out  of  nis  cradle ;  a  always  considered  as  worthy,  on  many 
fondness   that  left,   as   usual,   indelible  accounts,     of    serious    attention.      But 
marks  upon  him  through  life.     He  was  although  he  was  a  rigid  economist  of 
intended  for  a  lawyer,  his  father's  well-  time,   anxious  for  the    success    of  his 
frequented   office  rendering  him  pretty  theories,  and  ever  careful  to  commit  his 
secure  of  practice,  and  about  1772  he  meditations  to  paper,  his  habits  appear 
was  called  to  the  bar.     Young  men  very  to  have  been  too  excursive  and  impatient 
oflen,  on  entering  upon  a  laborious  pro-  of  the  finishing  strokes  for  the  regular 
fession,  and  at  length  aware  that  infe-  business  of  authorship.     Hence  his  com- 
riority  must  long  be  their  lot,  so  shrink  positions  rarely  made  an  advantageous 
from    the   prospect   before    them,    that  impression  upon  any  who  were  not  pre- 
if  they  can   decline  the  struggle,  they  possessed  in  their  favour;  and  he  nad 
gladly  do  so.     Bentham  could  decline  it,  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  matter, 
for  his  father  was  wealthy;  and  although  written   without  skill  or   care,    without 
he  meant  him  to  be  wealther  still,   by  connexion  or  method,  when   he  became 
rising  at  the  bar,  yet  he  could  maintain  acquainted  at  Bowood  with  Dumont,  the 
him  and  be  proud  of  him,  without  any  marquis  of  Lansdowne's  Swiss  librarian, 
profession   at  all.    The   flrst  exception  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his  own 
taken  by  young  Bentham  to  his  new  pro-  country  for  France,   and  the  latter  for 
fession  was  founded  upon  the  exorbitant  England.   To  his  labours  upon  Bentham'i 
charges  laid  upon    suitors    before    the  effusions  the  public  is  inaebted  for  the 
masters  in  chancery.   He  determined,  at  Treatises  on  Legislation,  in  a  readable 
once,  that  his  honesty  was  too  great  for  shape.      The  author  proceeded   in  his 
an  employment  whicn  rendered  him  a  career  of  writing  and  publishing  until 
party  to  such  impositions ;  and  instead  of  very  near  his  death,  which  took  jSace  at 
working  his  way  up  to  a  condition  in  his  house  in  Queen's-square,  Westminster, 
which  he  might  have  the  power  of  check-  June  6, 1832.    He  was  then  in  the  eighty- 
ing  them,  he  took  the  easier  course  of  flfthyearofhisage.  Of  his  real  character 
travelling  about,  and  resolving  to  reform  those  who  did  not  know  him  personally, 
mankind.     Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  cannot  easily  form  an  accurate  estimate. 
between   his  majority  and   the  French  He  was  best  known  to  speculatcws  upon 
revolution,  during  which  period  of  pre-  happiness    attainable    by  man    without 
paration  for  important  changes  he  was  revelation,  and  upon  advantages  attain- 
thrice  upon  the  continent,  residing  each  able  by  states  under  a  total  overthrow  of 
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tlicir  existing  institutions.     Such  persons  the  Judicial  Establishments  in  France^ 

offer  nothing  respecting  him  to  an  in-  1790,    Panopticon,  1791.    Essay  on  Poli- 

quirer's  notice,  Lut  an  indiscriminating  tical  Tactics,  1791.   Truth  c^r^tt^Ashurst; 

mass  of  eulogy.     This  is  echoed  also  by  or  Law  as  it  is  contrasted  with  what  is 

the  political  party  that  was  in  opposition  said  to  be;  written  1792,  printed  1823. 

during  most  of  his  life,  and  was  eagerly  'Supply  without  Burden,  1795.     Trait^s 

bent  upon  finding  means  to  force  itself  de  Llgislntion  Civile  et  Finale,  publi^ea 

into   power.     Foreigners,   too,   more  or  en  Fran9oi8  d'apres  les  MSS,  par  Dumont, 

less  unfavourable  to  the  social  state  at  1802.     Letters  to  Lord  Pelham  on  Penal 

home,   or  anxious  for  the   character  of  Colonization ;  A  I'lea  for  the  Constitu- 

superior  liberality  and  illumination,  have  tion,  against  the  New  South  Wales  Colony, 

usually   treated    Bentham's   works   and  1803.     Scotch  Reform  considered,  1808. 

memory  with  profound  respect ;  indeed,  Defence    of    Economy  against    Burke, 

with  far  greater  deference  than  they  have  1810-17.     Defence  of  Economy  against 

received  in  his  own  country.    The  great  Rose,  1810-17.     Elements  of  the  Art  of 

bulk  of  his  own  countrymen  really  took  Packing,  as  applied  to  Special  Juries, 

no   great  notice   either  of  him  or  his  1810-21.      Theorie   dee   Peines  et  des 

writings.     But  it  may  safely  be  said  of  Recompenses,  redig^e  en  Fran9ois,  par 

him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  patient  thought  Dumont,  1812.    On  the  Law  of  Evidence, 

and    good  intentions,    wnose   exertions  1813.     Essai  sur  la  Tactique  des  Assem- 

aided  in  the  amelioration  of  civil  institu-  bl^es    Politiques,    par    Dumont,    1816. 

tions,  and  may  still  be  useful  for  that  Swearnot  at  all ;  containing  an  Exposure 

purpose.     Whether  his  practical  know-  of  the  Needlessness  and  Mischievousness, 

ledge  of  human  nature  was  sufficient  for  as  well  as  anti-Christianity,  of  the  Cere- 

the  ends  that  he  had  in  view,  maybe  mony  of  an  Oath,  with  Proof  of  the  Abuses 

fairly  doubted.     He  spent  his  long  life  of   it,   especially  in   the   University   of 

chiefly  in  London,  easy  in  circumstances,  Oxford,  printed  1813,   published  1817. 

and  without  a  profession.     Few  persons  Table  of  Springs  of  Action,  printed  1815, 

come  less  into  contact  with  the  great  mass  published  1817.   Chrestomathia :  Part  I., 

ofmankind  than  those  who  are  so  situated,  explanatory   of  a  proposed   School  for 

It  was  his  habit  also  to  surround  himself  the  Extension  of  the  new  System  of  In- 

with  individuals  of  sentiments  congenial  struction  to  the  higher  Branches  of  Leam- 

with  his  own,  and  abstain  from  reading  ins,   for  the  Use  of  the  Middling  and 

attacks  made  upon  him.    Thus  he  pre-  Higher  Ranks  of  Life;  Part  II.,  being  an 

served,   through   every  stage,  the   self-  Essay  on  Nomenclature  and  Classifica- 

complacency  which    parental    fondness  tion,  including  a  Critical  Examination  of 

originally  founded;  and  by  keeping  him-  theEncyclopsediacalTable  of  Lord  Bacon, 

self  unacquauited  with  otner  men's  opi-  as  improved  by  d'Alembert,  1817.     Plan 

nions  upon  his  theories,  he  had  some  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  with  Reasons 

sort  of  excuse  for  considering  every  thing  for  each  Article ;  and  an  Introduction, 

that  he  did  not  approve  as  a  mark  of  shewing  theNecessity  of  Radical,  and  the 

ignorance,  illiberality,  and  bigotry.    Had  inadequacy  of  Moderate  Reform,  1817. 

he   known   more  of  others,   it  may  be  Papers  relative  to  Codification  and  Public 

charitably  hoped,  that  his  utilitarian  and  Instruction  ;    including   Correspondence 

felicitarian  speculations  would  have  been  with  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  divers 

seen  at  once  as  Utopian  dreams,  unless  constituted  Authorities  in  the  American 

they  could  be  founded  upon  religion.  United  States,  1817.     The  Rationale  of 

llie  following  is  a  list  of  this  remark-  Reward ;   translated  by  a  Friend  from 

able  man's  publications: — A  Fragment  M.  Dumont's   Traite  des  BScompenses, 

on  Government;  being  an  Examination  with  the  benefit  of  some  parts  of  the 

of  what  is  delivered  on  the  Subject  in  original,  which  were  in  English,  1825. 

Blackstone's   Commentaries,    1776.      A  Church  of  Englandism  and  its  Catechism 

View  of  the   Hard-Labour  Bill,    1778.  examined;  preceded  by  Strictures  on  the 

An  Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Chemistry,  Exclusionary  System,  as  pursued  in  the 

translated  from  Bergman,  1783.   Defence  National  Society's- Schools,  printed  1817, 

of  Usury ;  shewing  the  Impolicy  of  the  published  1818.     Radical  Reform  Bill, 

present  legal  Restraints  on  the  Terms  of  1819.     Observations  on  the  Restrictive 

pecuniary  Bargains,  1787.     Letter  to  a  and  Prohibitory  System,  especially  with 

Member  of  the  National  Convention, 1787.  reference  to  the  Decree  of  the  Spanish 

An    Introduction   to    the   Principles   of  Cortes  of  July  1820,   by  Dr.  Bowring, 

Morals  and  Legislation,  1 789.     Draught  from  Jeremy  Bentham's  MSS.    Three 

of  a  New  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  Tracts  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Affairs, 
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1821.  Letters  to  Count  Toreno  on  the  a  protestant  conCT^ation  in  London. 
Proposed  Penal  Code  delivered  in  by  the  He  was  even  bold  enough,  upon  one 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Spanish  occasion,  to  venture  upon  courting  public 
Cortes,  1822.  Codification  Proposal,  ad-  notice.  When  seven  martyrs  were  to 
dressed  to  all  Nations  professing  Liberal  be  burnt  in  Smithfield,  proclamation  iras 
Opinions,  1822.  Supplement,  1827.  made  that  none  ahoula  speak  to  them, 
Preuves  Judiciaires,  par  Dumont,  1823.  comfort  them,  or  pray  for  them.  Ben- 
Leading  Principles  of  a  Constitutional  tham,  however,  no  sooner  saw  fire  pot 
Code  for  any  State,  1823.  The  Book  to  the  pile,  than  he  cried  out,  "  We 
of  Fallacies,  from  unfinished  Papers  of  know  that  they  are  God*a  people;  we 
Jeremy  Bentham,  by  a  Friend,  1824.  must,  therefiare,  wish  them  weH,  and 
Rationaleof  Judicial  Evidence,  especially  pray  him  to  strengthen  them.  Oh, 
applied  to  English  Practice,  1827.  Indi-  may  God  Almighty,  for  Christ's  sake, 
cations  respecting  Lord  Eldon,  1827.  give  them  strength."  Loud  shouts  of 
Rationale  of  Punishment,  1829.  Con-  "  Amen "  arose  immediately  on  every 
stitutional  Code,  Vol.  I.  1 830.  Book  of  side,  greatly  to  the  confusion  and  amaze- 
Church  Reform,  1830.  Dispatch — Court  ment  of  those  who  were  charged  with 
Proposal,  1 830.  Official  Aptitude  Maxi-  this  cruel  execution.  A  clergyman  so 
mized;  Expense  Minimized,  1830.  Justice  zealous  on  the  protestant  side  as  Ben- 
and  Codification  Petitions,  1 830.  Jeremy  tham,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
Bentham  to  his  Fellow-citizens,  on  the  qualified  for  promotion,  could  not  be 
Punishment  of  Deatb,  1831.  Jeremy  overlooked  when  Elizabeth's  government 
Bentham  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  established.  He  was  accordingly 
1831.  Parliamentary  Candidates'  De-  selected,  soon  after  her  accession,  for 
claration  of  Principles,  1831.  On  the  delivering  reformed  opinions  from  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill;  or  Lord  Brougham  Dis-  influential  pulpit  of  Paul's  Cross,  and  on 
played,  1832.  (Annual  Obituary.)  the  24th  of  March,  1559,  he  was  conse- 
BENTHAM, .  (Thomas,)  an  English  crated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
divine,  eminent  in  his  day  for  a  know-  ventiy.  Like  the  other  new  bishops,  he 
ledge  of  Hebrew,  and  conspicuous  in  the  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  old 
settlement  of  protestantism  under  Eliza-  habits  and  certain  religious  ceremonies 
beth.  He  was  born  of  respectable  pa-  altogether  abolished  in  the  church.  Bat 
rentage  at  Sherbom,  in  Yorxshire ;  and  when  the  queen  and  the  legislature, 
having  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Mag-  wisely  bent  upon  conciliating  Romish 
dalen  college,  Oxford,  he  was  a  strenuous  prejudice,  and  retaining  some  of  the 
assertor  there  of  reformed  opinions.  This  more  venerable,  yet  harmless  features  of 
rendered  him  one  of  the  victims  of  the  the  old  service,  refused  this  concession, 
visitation  undertaken  by  bishop  Gardiner,  Bentham,  with  his  brethren  upon  the 
in  1553.  Kinff  Edward's  laws  as  to  bench,  determined  that  opportunities  of 
religion  were  still  in  force,  but  every  one  professional  usefulness  were  not  to  be 
reckoned  upon  their  speedy  abolition,  and  foregone  on  that  account.  He  died  at 
therefore  Gardiner  felt  no  hesitation  in  his  episcopal  residence,  Eccleshall  castle, 
exerting  the  visitorial  powers  vested  in  in  Staiforoshire,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
him  by  the  founder,  to  free  the  society  of  1578,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
a  college  so  important  from  that  large  of  the  parish  church  there.  (Godwin 
infusion  of  protestantism  which  had  lately  de  Proesull.  Strype's  Parker,  Annals, 
distinguished  it.     In  such  a  purgation.  Memorials.) 

Bentham  could  not  hope  to  escape,  as        BENTHEM,  or  BENTHEIM,  (Henry 

his  opinions   were   not  only   decidedly  Ludolph,)  a  Lutheran  theologian,  born 

protestant,  but  also  he  had  been  formerly  at  ZeU,  in   1661,  who,  after  a  literary 

concerned  in  shaking  the  censer  out  of  journey  through  England  and   Holland, 

the  hands  of  one  ministering  at  mass,  in  was  archdeacon  at  Dannenberg  in  1689, 

the  choir  of  the  chapel,  to  prevent,  as  it  superintendent  at  Bardewick    in    1692, 

was  said,  incense  from  being  offered  to  superintendent  and  provost  at  Ulzen  in 

an  idol.     This  reprehensible  indecency,  1704,  and  in  17 10  general  superintendent 

of  coiu^e,  was  not  forgotten  when  the  and  consistorial,  and  ecclesiastical  coun- 

visitor  came   to  Oxford,   and  Bentham  sellor  at  Haarburg,  where  he  died  in  1723. 

was  ejected   from   his   fellowship.     He  He  wrote  Statistics  of  the  Churches  and 

then  went  abroad,  and  after  living  some  Schools  in  England  and  Holland;   works 

time  at  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Frankfort,  he  which  contain  much  valuable  information 

returned  before  the  end  of  Mary's  reign,  on  the  state  of  institutions  for  religions 

and  secretly   officiated    as   minister    of  and  secular  instruction  in  the  two  coun- 
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tries  at  the   time   of  his  aeqnaintance  use  his  interest  to  ohtain  the  renewal  of 

with  th^m.     His  favourite  oWectwas  the  their  charter. 

union  of  the  reformed  and  Lutheran  In  1697  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
churches,  which  he  imagined  as  easily  garter,  not  without  a  manifestation  of 
feasible  as  the  mixture  of  Calvinists  and  some  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the 
Arminians  in  the  church  of  England,  ancient  nobility.  After  this  he  was 
On  this  subject  he  wrote  more  than  one  in  military  and  diplomatic  employment, 
work,  which,  with  his  sermons  and  trans-  being  the  principal  person  at  the  nego- 
lations  from  the  English,  have  very  much  tiations  for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  He 
passed  out  of  notice.  (Ersch  und  Grruber.)  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  un- 
BENTINCK,  (William,)  founder  of  popular  Partition  Treaty,  and  seems  to 
the  English  honours  enjoyed  by  his  de-  nave  lost  very  much  tlie  respect  of  the 
scendant,  the  duke  of  Portland,  born  of  a  people  towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  his 
distinguished  family  in  Guelderland,  royal  patron.  The  king  remained  faith- 
began  life  as  page  of  honour  to  William,  ful  to  one  who  had  been  a  principal 
prince  of  Orange,  to  whose  fortunes  he  means  of  saving  him  from  the  assas- 
attached  himself  through  the  remainder  sination  plot,  and  had  served  him  faith- 
of  his  life.  He  was  in  England  with  folly  to  the  last.  He  expired  in  his  arms, 
the  prince  in  1670.  In  1677  he  was  With  the  death  of  king  William  ended 
sent  by  him  to  solicit  Charles  II.  for  his  connexion  with  public  affairs.  He 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  went  to  Holland,  and  resided  there  for 
of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  again,  in  1 685,  to  some  time ;  and  on  his  return  to  England, 
offer  the  prince's  assistance  to  king  James  lived  a  private  life  at  Bnlstrode,  in  Buck- 
against  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  His  inghamshire,  where  he  died,  November 
services,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  23,  1709,  being  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
were  employed  in  negotiations  with  the  was  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  pre-  at  Westminster. 

vailed  upon  to  promise  his  assistance  to  A  little  of  the  jealousy  natural   on 

the  prince  in  his  design,  and,  afterwards,  the  promotion   to  such   high   dignities 

in  tne  secret  preparation  of  the  expedi-  of  a  gentleman  of  foreign  descent,  was 

tion.     He  came  over  in  the  same  ship  taken  off  by  his  marria^  with  a  lady 

with  William ;  who  no  sooner  was  de-  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  went  to 

clared    king,   than    he  made   Bentinck  Holland  as  maid  of  honour  to  Biary, 

froom  of  the  stole,  first  lord  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  This  was  Anne 
ed-chamber,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  Villiers,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  ViDien*, 
council.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  even  and  sister  to  the  first  earl  of  Jersey.  She 
before  the  coronation,  he  created  him  an  was  mother  to  the  second  earl  oif  Port- 
English  baron,  viscount,  and  earl,  the  land,  who  was  created  duke  of  Portland 
title  of  his  earldom  being  Portland,  which  in  1 716.  His  fortunes  were  injured  in  the 
bad  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  Weston  South  Sea  bubble,  but  the  family  was 
family.  He  was  also  captain  of  the  amply  enriched,  soon  afterwards,  by  the 
Dutch  guards,  and  as  lieutenant-general  mamage  of  his  son,  the  second  duke, 
served  with  great  success  in  Ireland.  He  with  Margaret  Cavendish,  sole  daughter 
was  at  the  great  congress  at  the  Hague,  and  heir  (?  Edward  Hariey,  earl  of  Ox- 
in  1691,  and  in  subsequent  years  at-  ford,  who  married  the  only  daughter  and 
tended  king  William  in  his  campaigns  in  heir  of  John  Cavendish  Holies,  duke 
the  Low  Countries.  of  Newcastle.  The  former  lady  formed 
By  way  of  rewarding  Bentinck  sub-  the  curious  museum  at  Bulstrode,  and 
stantially  for  all  these  services,  William  was  owner  of  the  celebrated  Portland 
granted  him,  in  1695,  the  lordships  of  vase.  Her  son,  the  third  duke,  was  an 
Denbigh,  Bromfield,  and  Yale,  royal  eminent  political  character  in  the  reign 
demesnes,  intended  for  a  prince  of  Wales,  of  George  1 1 1.,  holding  several  important 
But  the  Commons  remonstrated,  and  offices,  and  being,  for  a  short  time,  first 
this  bounty  was  retracted,  with  a  pro-  lord  of  the  treasurer.  He  died  in  1809. 
mise  that  its  place  should  be  competently  BENTINCK,  (John,)  a  captain  in  the 
supplied.  Other  grants  were  accord-  British  navy,  son  of  William,  count  Ben- 
ingfy  made  to  him  quite  sufficient  to  tinck,  and  connected  with  the  Portland 
support  his  honours.  His  temper  does  family.  He  was  inventor  of  many  use^ 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  mer-  fill  nautical  improvements,  particularly 
cenary,  as  he  has  the  credit  of  refusing  a  those  relating  to  the  construction  of  titimps 
bribe  of  50,000/.  offered  him  on  behalf  of  for  vessels  of  war ;  one  of  whicli,  tne 
the  East   India  Company   if  he  woidd  cliain-pump,  in  consequence  of  additions 
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and    alterations   suggested   by  captain  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  conclare, 

Bentinck,  still  bears  his  name.    He  died  when  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  which 

•September  23d,  1775.  carried  hun  off  on  the  7th  of  September 

B£NTIVOGLIO,(  John,)  of  an  ancient  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Bolognese  family,  who,  heading  the  po-  He  died  in  embarrassed  circumstancei, 

pular  party  against  the  pope,  was  pro-  having  indulged  too  freely  that  taste  for 

claimed  sovereign  of  Bologna,  in  1401.  pomp  and  grandeur,  which    was  usual 

He  was,  however,  defeated  and  put  to  among  the   cardinals  of  his  day.    His 

death;  but  his  descendants,  mindful  of  morals,   however,   were    irreproachaUe. 

their  ancestor's  short-lived  sovereignty,  The  works  of  Bentivoglio  are  : — 1.  Delk 

were  in  constant  opposition  to  the  popes,  Guerra  di  Fiandra,  in  three  parts,  which 

and  hence  looked  upon  as  protectors  of  he  brings  down  to  1607,  printed  at  various 

the  people's  rights.  times,  but  all  included  in  the  edition  of 

BENTIVOGLIO,  (Hercules,)  son  of  Cologne,  1639, 4to,  which  is  the  best  h 

Hannibal  Bentivoglio,    (the  last  of  his  is  an  excellent  work,  the  hest  of  the  sort, 

family  that  strove  to  maintain  Bologna  and  though  written  in  the  spirit  of  as 

against  the  popes,)  one  of  the  bestltanan  advocate  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of 

poets.     He  was  scarcely  six  years  old  the  Spanish  authority^  it  is  very  fair,  and 

when  his  father  wa;)  driven  from  Bologna,  much  superior  in  this  respect  to  that  of 

and  he  ultimately  found  a  home  at  Fer-  his  contemporary,  the  Jesuit  Strada.    1 

rara,  being  protected  and  employed  by  Relazioni  in  Tempo  della  Nunziatura  di 

the  princes  of  Este,  his  near  relations.  Fiandra  e  di  Francia,  Cologne,  1630;  it 

He  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1573.  is  a  remarkable  worl^  full  of  informatioo. 

His   poetical  works  consist  of  sonnets,  3.   Memorie,  Amsterdam,  1648,  8to;  it 

short  poems,  eclogues,  six  satires,  equal  is  a  diary  of  his  life,  puhlished  after  his 

in  style  to  those  of  Ariosto,  five  capitoli,  death.    4.  Lettere.     In  all  these  works 

after  the  manner  of  Bemi,  which  were  all  Bentivoglio  shows  himself,  as  he  was,  t 

first  published  separately,  and  afterwards  finished  diplomatist  and  a  consummate 

collected  in  one  vol.  12mo,  in  1719,  at  politician,  who  knew  better  than  most 

Paris ;   besides  two   comedies,  in  blank  men  how  to  keep  others,  whether  hearen 

verse,  entitled,  II  Geloso,  and  I  Fantasmi,  or  readers,  in  ignorance  of  every  thii^ 

which  were  translated  into  French.  that  he  did  not  wisn  them  to  know;  hit 

BENTIVOGLIO.  (Guy,)  cardinal,  a  language,  however,  is  forcible  and  pui«^ 

papal  statesman  of  consummate  address,  his  style  grave  and  dignified.     The  first 

and  a  valuable  historian.     He  was  of  the  three  have  been  translated  into  almost  til 

same  noble  family  as  the  preceding,  and  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  have  passed 

was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1579,  his  father  through  several  editions, 
being  the  marquis  Cornelius  Bentivoglio.         BENTIVOGLIO,  (Hippolytus,)  distin- 

After  an  education  at  Padua,  he  retiuned  euished   by  the   surname    of  Aragona, 

to  his  native  city  in  1597.   Pope  Clement  born  at  Ferrara,  and  sprung  from  a  col- 

VIII.  was  then  taking  possession  of  the  lateral  branch  of  the  same  family  as  the 

duchy,  regardless  of  the  house  of  Este,  preceding;   a  dramatic  and   lyric  poet 

and  Guy  Bentivoglio,  though  only  nine-  He  died  at  Ferrara,  February  1,  1685. 

teen,  contrived  to  make  up  a  quarrel,  for  (Biog.  Univ.) 

an  elder  brother,  with  the  pope's  repre-        BENTIVOGLIO,    (Cornelius  d'An- 

sentative.  This  introduced  him  to  Clement  gona,)  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Roman 

himself,  wlio  came  next  year  to  Ferrara,  cardinal,  of  considerable  poetical  talent, 

and  who  made  him  his  private  chamber-  employed  much   to  the   satisfaction  of 

lain.     After  that  pontiff  s  death,  in  1605,  Lewis  XIV.  as  nuncio   to  the  c«urt  of 

the  next  pope,  Paul  V.,  appointed  Ben-  Versailles,  while  the  bull  Uniaeniim  was 

tivoglio  his  referendary  and  nuncio  to  in  agitation.     He  died  on  me  30th  of 

Flanders,  where  he  arrived  in  1607,  and  December,  1732,  leaving  several  works, 

remained  till  the  year  1617.   He  was  then  of  which  the  Italian  translation,  in  My"^ 

sent  as  nuncio  to  Lewis  XIII.  of  France,  verse,  of  the  Thebaid  of  Statins,  under 

and  conducting  himself  with  his  habi-  the  assumed  name  of  Selvaggio  Porpon, 

tual  dexterity,  that  monarch   appointed  is  the  best. 

him  protector  of  France  at  the  court  of       BENTLEY,  (Richard,)  bom  at  Oultoo, 

Rome,  in  1621,  when  he  was  made  car-  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the27di 

dinal.     In  this  new  situation  he  became  of  January,  1661-2,  eldest  son  of  lloiDas 

the  intimate  friend  of  pope  Urban  VIII.,  Bentley,  owner  of  a  small  estate  at  Wood- 

and  at  his  death,  in  1644,  public  opinion  lesford,  and  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard 

marked  hun  out  for  the  vacant  tiara;  WiUie,  a  stone-mason   at  Oalton.  horn 
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'whom  lie  derived  his  christian  name,  usual  period,  (in  July,  1683,)  BentXef 
Bentley's  mother  was  only  nineteen  years  discontinued  his  connexion  with  Cam- 
old  when  she  married  Thomas  Bentley,  bridge  for  about  seventeen  years.  At 
then  considerably  advanced  in  life ;  and  first  he  resided  in  London,  directing  his 
when  Richard  was  thirteen,  his  father  attention  mainly  to  theology,  but  also 
died,  leaving  the  property  at  Woodlesford  carrying  on  his  classical  studies  in  a  re* 
to  a  son  by  a  former  marriage.  After  his  gular  and  systematic  manner.  It  was  at 
father's  death,  Richard  was  committed  to  Uiis  time,  as  he  has  told  us  himself,  that 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
eventually  bequeathed  some  property  to  language,  by  compiling  a  dictionary  of 
him,  and  was  happily  the  immediate  all  the  Hebrew  words  which  occiur  in  the 
cause  of  sending  him  to  the  university.  Bible,  and  subjoining  interpretations  from 

Many  men  who  have  attained  great  all  the  languages  in  the  Polyglot,  except 
literary  eminence,  have  been  indebted  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopian, 
largely  for  their  earliest  mental  culture  Conscientious  refusals  to  take  new 
to  a  sensible  and  affectionate  mother,  oaths,  while  old  obligations  appeared  still 
Bentley  had  this  advantage ;  his  parent,  in  force,  having  made  several  sees  vacant 
in  addition  to  general  training,  teaching  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  king  William 
him  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  As  his  was  naturally  anxious  to  fill  them  with 
years  advanced,  he  was  sent,  first  to  persons  of  piety  and  learning,  well  affected 
the  neighbouring  day-school  at  Methley,  to  his  government.  One  of  those  thus 
and  subsequently  to  Wakefield  grammar-  recommended  was  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  con- 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge  secrated  bishop  of  Worcester  soon  afler 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  having  been  the  abdication  of  king  James.  About 
entered  as  subsizar  of  St.  John's  college  this  time,  Bentley  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1676.  The  com-  with  his  pupil,  James  Stillingfleet,  who 
petition  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  had  entered  as  a  student  of  Wadham 
was  not  great  in  those  days :  nor  does  it  college.  The  tutor  also  became  a  member 
appear  that  any  extraordinary  distinction  of  the  same  college,  and  was  admitted 
attached  to  a  high  place  in  the  examina-  to  the  decree  of  M.A.  ad  eundem,  on  the 
tion  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.     When  Bent-  4th  of  JiUy,  1689. 

ley  took  that  degree  (23d  of  January,        Durin^his  residence  at  Oxford,  Bentley 

1679-80),  his  name  appeared  as  sixth  on  employed  himself,  with  his  usual  dili- 

the  first  tripos;  and  as  the  second,  third,  gence,  in  ransacking  the  stores  of  the 

and  fourth  places  were  filled  by  nominees  Bodleian  library,  and  formed  plans  for 

of  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors,  he  the  publication  of  extensive  and  laborious 

may  be  considered  as  having  been  third  works ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  publica- 

in  his  year.     Bentley  could  not  be  elected  tion  in  parallel  columns  of  the  old  Greek 

a  fellow  of  his  college,  because  at  that  lexicographers,  and  a  complete  collection 

time  there  was  a  provision  in  the  statutes  of  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  poets.    He 

of  St.  John's  college,  which  did  not  allow  also  formed  intimacies  with  several  per- 

of  more  than  two  fellows  from  the  same  sons  then,  or  subsequently,  well  known 

county,  and  Bentley 's  county  was  already  in  the  literary  and  learned  world ;  among 

full.     The  fellows  of  the  college,  how-  others,  with  Mill,  Bernard,  and  Hody. 

ever,  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  It  was  at  Oxford  that  Bentley  laid  tne 

the  young  scholar  a  proof  of  their  favour-  first  foundations  of  his  fame  as  a  classical 

able  opinion,  for  the  nomination  to  the  scholar.     The  curators  of  the   Sheldon 

head-mastership  of  Spalding  grammar-  press  having  determined  to  print,  under 

school  having  lapsed  to  St.  John's,  Bentley  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Mul,  an  edition 

was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  of  a  dull  and  useless  chronicle,  written 

though  ne  had  only  just  completed  his  by  a  Sjrrian,  commonly  known  as  Joannes 

20th  year.     Nor  did  their  patronage  stop  Malelas,  applied  to  Hody,  after  it  was 

with  this ;   for  before  he  nad  resided  a  partly  printed,  to  write  the  prolegomena 

twelvemonth  at  this  school  he  was  recom-  to  it     While  the  work  was  still  in  the 

mended  by  St  John's  college  as  a  proper  press,  Bentley  was  induced  by  Dr.  Mill, 

person  to  fill  the  office  of  aomestic  tutor  and  his  friend,  bishop  Lloyd,  to  contribute 

to  the  son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Edward  some  remarks  on  Malelas  by  way  of  ap- 

Stillingfleet,  then  dean  of  St  Paul's,  an  pendix.    These  remarks  were  published 

office  that  held  out  obvious  advantages  m  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  Mill,  which 

to  a  young  man  of  studious  habits,  whose  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  scholars 

views  were  directed  to  the  church.  of  Europe  to  be  a  master-piece  of  leam* 

Afler  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  ing  and  criticism,    lliere  is,  perhaps,  no 
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learaed  work  of  the  same  compass  which  In  December,  1693,  Bentley  obtained 
can  be  compared  with  it  for  ingenuity,  the  appointment  of  royal  librarian  by  a 
originality,  and  copious  erudition.  The  compromise  with  Mr*  Thynne.  It  was 
observations  on  Hesychiusare  particularly  in  this  office  that  he  became  involred 
Taluable,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  regret  in  a  controyersy,  the  isstie  of  which  raised 
with  scholars  that  Bentley  did  not  publish  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  literuy 
an  edition  of  this  lexicographer,  as  in  fame.  The  celebrated  Sir  WiUiam  Temple, 
his  epistle  to  Mill,  (p.  39,)  he  states  that  in  An  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
he  had  made  above  5,000  emendations  in  Learning,  had  mentioned  aa  maaterpieces 
Hesychius ;  and  his  copy  of  the  lexicon,  of  wit  and  genius  tbe  tables  of  .£sop 
which  is  preserved  in  Trinity-college  and  the  epistles  of  Phalaria,  which  he 
library,  is  full  of  MS.  corrections.  His  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  prose  writings 
plan  of  publishing  a  combined  edition  of  by  profane  authors.  To  this  work,  which 
all  the  Greek  lexicographers  was  too  ex-  maae  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  Wotton,  a 
tensive  ever  to  have  been  realized,  even  college  contemporary  of  BenUey*8,  wrote 
had  his  subsequent  occupations  been  less  an  indirect  reply,  entitled,  ReBections 
varied  and  distracting  than  they  were.  It  upon  Ancient  ana  Modem  Learning;  and 
was  Bentley's  misfortune,  in  this  his  first  Bentley  havine  stated,  in  the  course  of 
publication,  to  get  himself  involved  in  a  conversation,  that  the  epiatles  of  Phalaris 
controversy  with  his  friend  Hody,  and  were  forgeries,  and  tnat  there  are  no 
that,  too,  about  a  Question  of  no  greater  genuine  remains  of  JEaop,  Wotton  ex- 
importance  than  the  Latin  orthography  torted  from  his  firiend  a  promise  that  he 
of  the  chronicler's  name — Hody  main-  would  contribute  some  renuurks  in  proof 
taining  that  it  should  be  written  Malela^  of  these  assertions,  to  be  published  in  his 
and  &ntley  asserting  that  the  proper  book  then  in  the  press.  Circumstancct 
form  was  Malelat.  prevented  Bentley  nrom  fulfilling  his  pro- 

Bentley  was  ordained  on  the  16th  of  mise  at  the  time,  though  be  had  before 
March,  1689-90,  and  was  soon  afler  ap-  avowed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  in 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Wor-  the  Appendix  to  Malelas^  and  in  a  letter 
cester.  It  was  as  a  divine  that  he  made  which  he  wrote  to  Joshua  Barnes.  In  the 
his  next  appearance  in  print.  Tlie  Hon.  mean  time.  Sir  William  Temple's  eulogy 
Robert  Boyle,  who  died  in  December,  had  induced  Dr.  Aldricb,  the  dean  (A 
1691,  left  by  his  will  a  salary  of  50/.  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  select  the 
a-year  to  found  a  lectureship  for  the  epistles  of  Phalaris  for  one  of  those  repub- 
defence  of  religion  against  infidels ;  and  lications  which  he  entrusted  to  the  pro- 
the  four  trustees,  Dr.  Tenison,  Sir  H.  mising  young  men  of  his  coUege,  and  the 
Ashurst,  Sir  J.  Rotheram,  and  John  task  of  editine  this  hiehly  extolled  work 
Evelyn,  immediately  nominated  Bentley  was  committed  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
first  lecturer  on  this  foundation.  The  brother  of  the  earl  of  Orrery.  In  order 
selection  was,  no  doubt,  highly  honourable  to  make  the  text  of  the  proposed  edition 
to  Bentley,  a  young  man,  and  only  in  as  correct  as  possible,  Mr.  Boyle  was 
deacon's  orders.  The  trustees,  however,  desirous  of  getting  a  collation  of  such 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  their  choice ;  MSS.  as  comd  be  procured,  and  there 
Bentley's  sermons  in  confutation  of  athe-  was  one,  though  neither  old  nor  valuable, 
ism,  produced  a  great  sensation ;  the  sixth  in  the  Royal  Library,  of  which  Bendey 
edition  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  was  keeper.  Accordingly,  Bennett,  the 
1735,  and  they  were  translated  into  Latin  publisher,  was  directed  to  get  this  MS. 
by  Dr.  Ernest  Jablonski.  In  these  scr-  collated.  This  was  early  in  1694.  Ben- 
mons  the  discoveries  in  Newton's  Prin-  nett  executed  liis  commission  in  such  a 
cipia  (published  about  six  years  before)  tardy,  procrastinating  manner,  that  only 
were,  for  the  first  time,  brought  forward  a  small  portion  of  the  MS.  was  collated 
in  a  popular  form,and  rendered  applicable  when  it  was  demanded  back  again  by  the 
to  the  confirmation  of  natural  theology,  librarian,  who  was  about  to  leave  town  to 
Bentley  was  reappointed  Boyle's  lecturer  keep  his  residence  at  Worcester.  To  con- 
in  1694,  but  his  second  series  of  sermons  ceal  his  own  carelessness,  the  bookseller 
was  never  printed.  misstated  the  whole  afiair  to  Boyle,  and 

In  1692,  ne  took  priest's  orders,  and  was  attributed  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to 

made  a  prebendary  of  Worcester;  in  1695,  get  the  book  collated  to  the  incivibty  of 

Stillingneet  save  him  the  rectory  of  Har-  Bentley.     When  the  new  edition  of  Pha- 

tlebury  to  hold  till  his  pupil,  James,  should  laris  was  published,  in  January  1695,  the 

be  old  enough  to  take  it ;  and  in  1696  he  preface  was  found  to  contain  the  IbUow- 

took  the  degree  of  1>J>.  at  Cambridge.  uig  sentence : — CoUataseliam  curam  icmw# 
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md  Epist.  xl.  cum  AfS.to  in  BibUotheca  rewarded  by  an  appointment  well  suited 
Regia,  cujus  mihi  copiam  ulteriorem  Bihli-  to  his  high  position  in  the  learned  world. 
oihecaritu,  pro  tinfftdari  sua  humanitate,  On  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  William 
negavit.  On  seeing  this  reflection  on  had  established  a  commission,  consisting 
himself,  Beutley  wrote  to  the  editor,  ex-  of  six  bishops,  who  were  to  recommend 
plaining  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  but  fit  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  ec- 
after  two  days'  consideration,  Boyle  wrote  clesiastical  or  university  preferments  in 
back  to  him  that  it  was  too  late  to  inter-  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  promotion  of 
pose,  and  that  he  might  seek  his  redress  Dr.  Montague  to  the  deanery  of  Durham 
m  any  manner  that  he  pleased.  In  1697  in  the  latter  part  of  1699,  having  made  a 
a  new  edition  of  Wotton's  book  was  pub-  vacancy  in  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
lished,  and  appended  to  it  was  a  disser-  college,  Cambridge,  Bentiey  was  ap- 
tation  by  Bentiey,  completely  proving  the  pointed  his  successor,  on  the  unanimous 
spuriousness  and  general  worthlesness  of  recommendation  of  the  commissioners, 
the  epistles  attributed  to  Phalaris,  and  of  He  was  installed  on  the  1st  of  February 
thefaolesofiEsop;  and  also  explaining  the  in  the  following  year ;  was  elected  vice- 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place  be-  chancellor  in  the  November  of  that  year ; 
tween  the  bookseller,  Bennett,  and  him-  and  married,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
self.  To  this  essay,  which  made  a  great  1701,  Joanna  Bernard,  daughter  of  Sir 
sensation  in  the  literary  world,  the  Christ-  John  Bernard,  hart.,  a  lady  whom  he  had 
church  scholars  published  a  joint  reply,  frequently  met  in  Dr.  Stillingfleet's 
under  the  name  of  Boyle,  the  principal  house.  In  Jime,  1701,  he  was  appointed 
part  of  which  was  written  by  Atterbury  archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  thus  became  a 
and  Smalridge,  afterwards  bishops  of  member  of  the  lower  house  of  convo- 
Rochester  and  Bristol.     This  reply  was  cation. 

not  very  remarkable  for  accurate  learn-  Being  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ing,  still  less  for  fairness  of  argument;  richestand  most  learned  college  in  Europe, 
but  it  was  at  first  thought  to  have  effected  a  society  which  reckoned  among  its  mem- 
its  object,  and  Bentiey  was  considered  as  hers,  before  and  during  his  time,  some  of 
discomfited.  Many  other  attacks  were  the  greatest  names  in  the  literary  history 
also  made  upon  him,  of  which  the  best  of  England — Bacon  and  Coke,  Newton 
known  are  those  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  and  Barrow — Bentiey  might,  surely,  have 
Tub,  and  Battle  of  the  Books.  Bentiey  contented  himself  with  a  peaceful  prose- 
did  not  immediately  publish  a  rejoinder ;  cution  of  his  literary  labours,  or  with  a 
at  last,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  1699,  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  col- 
he  gave  to  the  world  a  greatly  enlarged  .  lege  and  university.  It  would,  indeed, 
edition  of  his  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  of  have  been  happy,  not  only  for  his  own 
which  it  may  be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  reputation,  but  also,  and  still  more  so, 
that,  as  a  combination  of  profound  leamine  for  the  advancement  of  classical  learning, 
and  great  originality,  with  lively  wit  and  and  the  rational  improvement  of  that 
^  sound  logic,  it  has  never  been  paralleled,  academical  system,  with  which  he  had 
Although  it  came  forth  as  an  occasional  become  so  prominently  connected,  coidd 
and  controversial  work,  such  is  the  fulness  he  have  nenceforth  carefully  avoided 
with  which  every  subject  in  it  is  discussed,  strife,  as  detracting  from  his  usefulness, 
that  it  is  still  used  as  a  text  book  in  our  comfort,  and  credit.  Unfortunately,  how- 
universities,  and  will  always  continue  to  ever,  natural  disposition  rendered  him 
be  read  even  by  those  who  have  no  in-  unfit  for  filling  the  high  post  to  which  he 
terest  in,  or  acquaintance  with,  the  book  to  had  so  deservedly  been  raised.  Obsti- 
which  it  is  professedly  an  answer.  Bent-  nate  and  overbearing,  of  a  grasping  and 
ley's  victory  over  his  opponents  was  as  imcompromising  resoluteness  of^  temper, 
complete  as  it  could  be;  and  though  they  and  not  gifted  with  much  delicacy  of 
at  first  gave  out  that  they  intended  to  feeling,  or  any  nice  perception  of  the 
publish  a  further  reply,  they  were  too  limits  which  bound  the  right  of  self- 
happy  to  drop  a  dispute  in  which  they  aggrandizement,  he  was  placed  at  the 
had  lost  so  much ;  ana  from  a  continuance  head  of  a  corporation,  governed  by  sta- 
of  which,  could  not  hope  to  gain  anything,  tutes,  of  which  some  are  obsolete,  or  in- 
In  after  life,  Bentiey  lived  on  terms  of  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
courtesy  and  kindness  with  Atterbury,  in  which  the  master's  authority  is  so 
the  leader  of  the  Christ-church  party.  cliunsily  defined,  that  an  able  and  un- 
The  result  of  the  controversy  about  scrupulous  man  might  make  it  almost 
Phalaris  placed  Bentiey  at  the  head  of  despotic.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that 
English  scholarship,  and  he  was  soon  after  sucn  a  man,  possessing  such  facilities  for 
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abuse,  should  seek  to  forward  his  own  in-  time  be  bad  successfully  prosecuted  bit 
teresty  or,  in  some  cases,  what  he  imagined  enemies,  Middleton  and  Coldbatcb,  for 
to  be  the  interests  of  the  college,  at  the  libels,  and  had  compounded  with  bis 
expense  of  a  body  of  resident  fellows,  most  active  opponent,  seijeant  MiUer, 
with  whom  he  had  little  either  of  inter-  who  appears  to  have  been  as  imprin- 
course  or  sympathy.  It  would  be  irksome  cipled  as  Bentley  himself.  In  1723 
to  follow  his  disputes  with  them,  through  bishop  Fleetwood  died,  and  was  sue- 
all  their  tedious  details;  nor  can  such  an  ceeded  by  Dr.  Greene,  who  declared  bis 
investigation  be  expected  in  a  sketch  like  willingness  to  act  as  visitor  if  his  right 
the  present  The  whole  proceedings  have  was  legally  determined  and  his  expenses 
been  stated  with  most  scrupulous  ac-  guaranteed.  This  constitutes  the  third 
curacy  by  Bishop  Monk ;  and  it  will  epoch  in  the  Trinity  quarrel.  The  right 
be  sufficient  to  refer  for  particulars  to  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  act  as  visitor 
bis  elaborate  work.  The  dissensions  in  having  been  fully  confirmed,  Bentley 
Trinity  college  may  be  divided  into  three  was  again  summoned  to  appear  at  Ely 
epochs.      The   first  open  rupture   took  House,  (1st  April,  1729.)     After  a  num- 

Slace  in  1709,  and  after  a  great  many  her  of  proceedings,  Bentley   was  found 

elays  the  cause  was  tried  in  Ely  House,  guilty  of  the  charges  against  bim  on  the 

before   Dr.  Moore,   bishop   of  Ely,  the  27th  April,  1734,  and  the  bishop  pro* 

visitor  of  the  master.     Tne  trial  com-  nouncea  him  to   be    deprived    of   the 

menced  in  May  1714,  and  the  charges  mastership  of  Trinity  college.     Thevice- 

of  violating  the  statutes  and  wasting  the  master  Hachet  was  ordered  to  execute 

property  of  the  college  were  fully  proved  this  sentence,  but  at  first  hesitated,  and 

agamst  the  mastery  but  before  sentence  then  resigned    in   favour    of  Bentley 's 

could  be  pronounced,  bishop  Moore  died,  friend,  Richard  Walker,  who  raising  the 

(on  the  31st  July,  1714,  the  day  before  quibble  that  he  was  not  the  tame  vice- 

the   death    of  oueen   Anne),   and    this  master,  refused  to  carry   the    bishop's 

event  nullified  all  the  proceedings.     The  decree  into  effect.    This  went  on  till  tne 

second  epoch  of  the  college  dissensions  28th  May,  1738,  when   bishop  Greene 

began  in   the   following  year;    but  as  died,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were 

bisnop    Fleetwood,    Moore's    successor,  nullified,  and  never  again  revived.     And 

would  not  stir  in  the  matter,   Bentley  thus  did  Bentley,  by  bis  firmness  and 

remained  unmolested  until  the  year  1717,  ingenuity,  hold  out  for  twenty-eifi;bt  years 

when,  having  been,  by  an  unscrupulous  against  all  right  and  law,  despising  alike 

and  skilful  stratagem,  elected  regius  pro-  ecclesiastical  authority  and  tne  censures 

fessor  of  divinity,  he  demanded  an  un-  of  the  university. 

ususd  fee  of  four  guineas  from  the  D.D.'s  During  all  this  turmoil,  this  extra- 
created  on  occasion  of  the  king's  visit  ordinary  man*s  literary  energy  never 
to  Cambridge.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  abated.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  first 
paid  the  fee  with  a  proviso ;  and  the  litigation  with  the  follows,  that  he  con- 
vice-chancellor  having  afterwards,  at  his  trived  to  finish  one  of  the  greatest  of  his 
instance,  issued  a  decree  to  arrest  Bent-  works— an  edition  of  Horace,  on  which 
ley  for  that  sum,  an  esquire-beadle  was  he  had  been  engaged  for  ten  years.  It 
sent  to  serve  the  process,  but  was  locked  was  published  on  the  8th  December, 
up  for  some  hours  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  1711.  We  cannot  in  our  present  limits 
college,  and  was  obliged  to  return  with-  enter  upon  any  satisfactory  review  of  the 
out  effecting  his  commission.  After  a  merits  and  defects  of  this  celebrated 
variety  of  proceedings  in  consequence  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
of  this  disturbance,  a  grace  was  passed  Bentley  really  did  a  great  deal  for 
by  the  senate,  on  the  17th  of  October,  Horace  :  his  scheme  of  me  chronolgy  of 
1718,  stripping  Bentley  of  all  his  degrees  the  poet's  works  is  sound;  he  has  col- 
(ab  omni  gradu  suscepto),  and « reducing  lected  a  mass  of  illustrations  such  as  had 
him  to  the  rank  of  an  under-graduate.  never  before  been  brought  to  hear  on  the 
Against  this  violent  measure  he  peti-  criticism  of  a  classiciu  author;  and  a 
tioned  the  king  as  supreme  visitor  of  great  number  of  the  emendations  which 
the  college,  but  more  than  five  years  he  has  introduced  into  the  text  are  as 
elapsed  before  he  could  get  redress ;  at  certain  as  they  are  ingenious.  On  the 
last  he  obtained  a  peremptory  mandamus  other  hand,  the  book  is  deformed  by  the 
from  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  by  greatest  arrogance  and  presumption  on 
which  he  was  restored  to  nis  degrees  and  the  part  of  the  editor  ;  and  in  his  boast- 
the  other  rights  and  privileges  of  which  ing  preface  he  admits  great  haste  and 
he  had  been  deprived.    In  the  mean  some  carelessness,  and  withdraws  above 
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twenty  of  his  vaunted  emendations.  Its  relation  to  Latin  metres  :  be  had  given 
various  faults  brought  upon  him  a  num-  a  proof  of  bis  originality  in  this  field  in 
ber  of  attacks,  of  which  the  most  severe  1709,  in  some  notes  on  Cicero's  Tuscu- 
and  amusing  was  Johnson's  Aristarchus  lans  Disputationes,  appended  to  Davies's 
anti-Bentleianus,  which  was  not  pub-  edition,  in  which  he  had  restored,  in  a 
lished,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  most  ingenious  and  satisfactory  manner, 
1717.  Bentley's  next  publication  was  the  fragments  of  the  Latin  poets  quoted 
his  answer  to  Collins  on  Freethinking,  in  that  work.  Bentley  subjoined  to  his 
which  appeared  in  1713,  under  the  name  Terence  an  edition  of  Phs^s  and  Pub- 
of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  and  was  a  lius  S3rrus,  which  was  the  most  hasty 
complete  overthrow  of  the  shallow  but  and  careless  work  that  he  ever  publbhed, 
dangerous  book  against  which  it  was  and  subjected  him  to  a  very  acrimonious 
directed ;  so  much  was  it  esteemed  at  attack  from  Hare,  whose  intended  edition 
the  time,  that  the  thanks  of  the  univer-  of  the  fabidist  it  was  designed  to  anti- 
sity  were  voted  to  Bentley  at  the  end  of  cipate.  But  there  was  still  another  work 
the  following  year  for  his  able  defence  of  of  Bentley 's,  by  which  his  reputation  has 
the  christian  religion.  On  the  15th  more  materially  suffered  than  by  any- 
April,  1716,  Bentley  addressed  a  letter  thing  which  he  has  written.  In  an  evil 
to  archbishop  Wake,  proposing  to  restore  hour  he  undertook  to  publish  a  corrected 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  the  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  for 
same  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  which  he  was  totally  unqualified.  Even 
the  council  of  Nice.  The  plan  which  he  in  liis  treatment  of  the  classical  poets,  he 
had  laid  down  was  to  emend  the  Greek  had  given  unquestionable  proofs  of  a 
text  through  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  great  deficiency  of  poetic  taste ;  but  the 
same  way  as  the  version  of  Plato  by  M.  evils  which  might  have  resulted  from  this 
Ficino  is  made  the  basis  for  corrections  were  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  his 
of  the  Greek  text  of  that  philosopher,  perfect  familiarity  with  the  whole  range 
In  1720  he  published  a  regular  pro-  of  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and  by  his 
spectus,  together  with  the  twenty-second  imrivalled  acquaintance  with  the  Ian- 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  specimen ;  guages  in  whicn  they  wrote.  But  Bentley 
but  although  great  preparations  were  had  never  read,  so  far  as  appears,  the 
made,  a  number  of  MSS.  collated,  and  older  Eiiglibh  poets ;  he  was  utterly  ig- 
2000/.  subscribed,  the  plan  was  never  norantof  the  Italian  and  romantic  writers 
carried  into  effect ;  and  perhaps  it  is  from  whom  Milton  had  so  largely  bof- 
fortunate  that  it  was  not,  for  it  is  to  be  rowed ;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  his 
feared  that  Bentley's  love  of  change  knowledge  of  his  own  language  was  very 
would  have  led  him  to  introduce  some  slight,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  may 
misc)iievous  alterations  into  the  text  of  be  inferred  from  the  crudities  and  Latin- 
the  sacred  writings.  In  171 6  an  abortive  isms  with  which  his  style  is  infected. 
attempt  was  made  to  publish  a  set  of  With  these  defects  of  outward  prepara- 
classics  in  tisum  Principis  Ffiderici,  in  tion,  added  to  his  inherent  disqualifica- 
iniitation  of  the  well-known  French  series  tions,  it  is  quite  wonderful  that  he  should 
in  usum  Delphini,  and  it  was  intended  have  undertaken  a  task  by  which  he 
that  Bentley  shoidd  be  the  editor ;  in  could  hardly  fail  to  lose  credit.  The  only 
consequence,  however,  of  some  dis-  explanation  of  that  which  would  other- 
agreement  about  the  remuneration  to  wise  appear  like  infatuation  or  dotage,  is, 
he  offered  to  him,  the  plan  fell  to  the  that  the  work  was  suggested  to  him  by 
ground.  In  1726  he  published  an  edi-  queen  Caroline.  It  had  been  hinted  by 
tion  of  Terence,  to  supplant  one  by  Dr.  Fenton,  Pope's  coadjutor  in  the  transla- 
Hare,  in  which  that  scholar  had  used,  tion  of  the  Odyssey,  that  some  apparent 
without  due  acknowledgment,  the  hints  corruptions  in  the  text  of  the  Paradise 
given  him  by  Bentley  in  private  conver-  Lost  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
sation  with  regard  to  the  metrical  systems  carelessness  or  misapprehension  of  the 
of  the  Latin  poets.  Although  the  motive  amanuensis  who  wrote  from  the  dictation 
for  pubhshing  Terence  was  so  occasional  of  the  blind  poet.  Bentley  adopted  this 
and  temporary,  this  edition  is  one  of  the  opinion,  and  also  started  the  hypothesis, 
n)ost  careful  of  Bentley's  works,  and  it  is  that  some  nameless  friend  of  Milton's, 
much  less  discursive  than  the  Horace,  who  corrected  the  press  for  him,  had 
The  Schediasma  on  Latin  metres,  which  wilfully  altered  and  interpolated  the 
is  prefixed  to  it,  is  still  the  best  treatise  poem.  Acting  on  this  supposition,  the 
on  the  subject.  Indeed  Bentley  may  be  critic  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  complete 
considered  as  absolutely  a  discoverer  in  rifacdmento  of  the  poem  according  to  hit 
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own    unpoetical  notionsi   and    it   need  ture  of  bis  last  years,  thoii|:li  we  may 

hardly  be  said  that  tbe  attempt  was  as  perbaps  be  justified  in  believing  that  tiie 

ludicrous  as  it  was  presumptuous.     Tbis  description  is  coloured  by  some  not  in* 

new  Paradise  Lost,  wbicb  appeared  in  excusable  partiality.     Bentley  died  of  a 

January   1731-2,   was  received  by  tbe  pleuritic  fever  on  tbe  14th  July,  1742, 

public  with  unqualified  disapprobation ;  and  was  buried  in  tbe  cbapel  of  Trinity 

and  no  one  has  been  found,  among  all  college.      He  left  bebind  him   a  son, 

the  admirers  of  Bentley,  who  has  been  Bicbard,  who  inherited  a  large  share  of 

able  up  to  this  day  to  say  one  word  in  bis  father's  abilities,  but,  owing  to  bis 

defence   of  this    preposterous    attempt,  want  of  application  and  desultory  habits, 

though  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Bishop  failed  to  turn  them   to   any   profitable 

Monk,  that  it  contains,  here  and  there,  account     He  also  left  two  daughters ; 

some  acute  and  judicious  remarks.  the  elder,  Elizabeth,  was  married  first  to 

Not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  this  Humphrey  Ridge,  esq.,  and  again,  after 

attempt  to  restore  the  text  of  one  great  her  father's  death,  to  the  Rev.  James 

epic  poem,  according  to  an  hypothesis  of  Favell,  fellow  of  Trinity    college ;   tbe 

its  original  state,  Bentley  applied  himself,  other  daughter,  Joanna,  who  was  cele- 

at  the  age   of  seventy-two,   to   a  still  brated  for  her  beauty  and  talents,  was 

harder  task — the  reproduction  of  the  text  married  to  Denison  Cumberland,  after- 

of  Homer  in  the  state  in  which  it  existed  wards  bishop  of  Dromore;  his  son  Richard 

under  the  old  rhapsodists.    This  he  in-  holds  a  high  rank  among  our  popular 

tended  to  effect  principally  by  the  revival  writers. 

and  insertion  of  an  old  letter,  originally  As  a  scholar,  Bentley  has  perhaps  no 

the  sixth  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  rival ;  the  only  man  who  can  be  placed 

as  the  exigences  of  the  metre  showed,  in  competition  with  him  is  Joseph  Justus 

must  have  been  in  use  at  the  time  when  Scaliger ;  but,  though  we  are  far  from 

the   Homeric    poems    were    composed,  wishing  to  underrate  the  merits  of  the 

Tliis  letter,  which  is  commonly  called  the  latter,  we  confess  that,  in  our  opinion, 

digamma,  has  a  significance  even  for  the  Bentley  has  more  valid  claims  on   tbe 

readers  of  our  lighter  literature.     Most  gratitude    of  the  learned.      His  name 

persons  are  familiar  with  the  lines  which  constitutes  an   epoch  in  tbe  history  of 

rope,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Dunciad,  philology.     He  united  in  one  person  the 

puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bentley :  copious  erudition  of  the  older  scholars, 

'■RomM  and  Greek  g™nm«ian,  know  y,ui  ""^    *»'    peculiar    feUcity    in    verbal 

ijetter,  emendation,  which  is  so  remarkable  in 

Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  letter ;  some  modem  critics,  and  especially  in 

^ni'o»  «^mr«dt^i  ^m  S?;-  P°"«n.    We  may  feirly  consfder  him  as 

the  literary  progenitor  of  the  great  and 
The  last  line  refers  to  the  representation  enlightened  philologers  of  modem  Ger- 
of  the  digamma  by  a  capital  F,  in  two  many  ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
(quotations  from  Homer  which  appeared  to  say,  that  the  Dissertation  on  Phalaris 
in  the  notes  to  Milton.  Bentley's  labours  paved  the  way  for  Niebuhr's  History  of 
on  Homer  were  stopped  by  a  paralytic  Rome.  Considered,  however,  without  re- 
stroke,  some  time  in  the  year  1739.  He  ference  to  his  scholarship,  Bentley 's  cha- 
left,  however,  a  corrected  copy  of  Homer,  racter  was  not  one  of  those  which  can  be 
which  was  lent  to  Heyne,  and  used  by  contemplated  with  any  degree  of  pleasure 
him  in  his  edition  of  that  poet,  and  a  or  satisfaction.  The  texture  of  his  mind 
book  of  MS.  notes,  containing  a  col-  was  strong,  but  at  the  same  time  coarse 
lection  ofthe  passages  of  Homer  in  which  and  mde.  He  was  gifted  with  great 
the  digamma  might  be  introduced,  and  courage  and  an  indomitable  will ;  but 
of  the  notices  of  this  letter  in  the  old  unhappily  he  bad  no  high  moral  prin- 
grammarians.  The  most  valuable  parts  ciple  to  guide  these  mighty  instruments 
of  this  document  have  been  recently  of  good  or  evil.  Intellectually,  Bentley 
printed  in  Mr.  Donaldson's  New  Cra-  was  a  giant,  possessed  of  faculties  which, 
tvlus.  Bentley's  last  work  was  an  edi-  when  properly  directed  and  exercised, 
tion  of  Manilius,  published  in  1 739  always  claim  tbe  respect  and  admiration 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  nephew  of  men ;  but  morally  he  was  conspicuous 
Richard,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  it.  only  for  a  littleness  of  character,  which, 
In  the  early  part  of  1740,  Bentley  lost  if  it  fail  to  excite  our  indignation,  can- 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  for  not  escape  our  pity  and  contempt, 
forty  years.  His  grandson,  Richard  Dr.  Monk,  bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Cumberland,  gives  a  very  pleasing  pic-  Bristol,  has  written  a  Life  of  Bentley, 
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which  ie  a  model  for  works  of  that  kind,  ship  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  sue- 

An  abridgement  of  Dr.  Monk's  book  is  ceeding  defeat  of  L'£ntendiere*s  force  by 

inserted  in  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge's  Bio-  rear-admiral,  afterwards  lord  Hawke.    In 

fraphia  Borealis.  The  Rev.  A.  Dyce  1756  he  commanded  the  ^or/l^irr,  and  in 
as  commenced  a  complete  edition  of  this  command  his  name  stands  recorded 
Bentley's  works,  of  whicn  three  volumes  as  one  of  the  members  <^  the  court- 
have  appeared,  containing  the  Disserta-  martial  who  sat  in  judgment  upon  the 
tion  on  Phalaris,  the  EpisUe  to  Mill,  and  unfortunate  admiral  Byng. 
all  the  theological  writings;  and  it  is  Desirous  to  be  employed  on  more  active 
expected  that  a  collection  of  Bentley's  service,  in  1758  he  was  appointed  captain 
letters  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  of  the  /uvutciMf,  one  of  the  ships  ordered 
Rev.  J.  Wordsworth,  fellow  of  Trinity  to  reinforce  the  squadron  against  Louis- 
college,  Cambridge.  bourgh ;  but  unfortunately  this  vessel,  (an 
BENTLEY,  (Thomas,)  nephew  of  the  iU-fated  name  in  the  British  navy,)  was 
great  Richard,  was  brought  up  at  St.  totally  wrecked  a  few  hours  after  depart- 
Paul's  school  in  London,  from  whence  ing  Spithead.  In  Boscawen's  action  off 
he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridee,  Cape  St  Vincent,  with  the  French  squa- 
where  he  became  a  fellow.  While  he  dron  under  M.  De  la  Clue,  Bentley  distin- 
was  yet  an  A.B.  he  published  an  edition  guished  himself  in  an  eminent  degree, 
of  Horace  in  1 713,  which  was  merely  the  ''  Captain  Bentley,  <^  the  WartpiUf*  says 
text  of  his  uncle's  edition,  with  a  brief  the  admiral,  in  his  official  relation  of  thu 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  gallant  affair,  "was  ordered  against  the 
old  readings  and  substituting  the  new.  Temeraire,  of  sevens-four  guns,  and 
In  1718  he  printed  an  edition  of  Cicero  brought  her  off  with  little  damage,  the  offi- 
de  Finib.  et  Paradoxa,  with  a  few  emen-  cers  and  men  all  on  board."  On  his  return 
dations  of  his  own  and  of  John  Walker,  home  he  was  ''knighted"  by  the  kin^, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  young  man  of  "  an  honour  well  earned,  and  worthily 
excellent  genius  and  of  surpassing  eru-  deserved."  "The  IFflnrpj/^,"  says Char- 
dition,  and  whose  notes  on  Cicero  de  nock,  *'  was  immediately  after  this  ordered 
Nat.  Deor.  were  published  by  Davies.  to  join  the  fleet  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
Despite  the  neglect  into  which  Bentley's  with  whom  he  served  at  the  time  of  the 
worK  has  fallen,  it  contains  a  few  remariis  memorable  defeat  given  to  the  last  naval 
that  merit  notice  ;  and  he  has  there  exertion,  or,  armament  of  France,  during 
shown  liimself  a  better  Latin  scholar  than  the  war;  so  that  Bentley  had  the  fortune 
he  did  a  Greek  one,  when  he  put  forth  which  very  few,  if  any,  commanders, 
his  anonymous  edition  of  Callimachus  in  himself  excepted,  could  ever  boast,  of 
1741,  which  Davies  attributed  to  the  being  present  at  every  naval  encounter  of 
uncle,  an  error  that  might  have  been  consequence,  or  that  deserved  the  name 
easily  escaped,  for  the  editor  states  that  of  an  action,  from  his  Jirtt  entrance  into 
he  had  seen,  and  partly  collated  the  the  sea  service  of  his  sovereign  to  the 
Vatican  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  at  Rome,  time  of  his  death.  In  1761,  or,  accord- 
a  place  which  Richard  Bentley,  whose  ing  to  Beateon,  in  the  ensuing  year,  he 
traveb  did  not  extend  beyond  England,  was  appointed  an  extrarcommissioner  of 
had  never  visited.  the  navy,  an  office  that  he  resigned  on 
BENTLEY,  (Sir  John,)  a  British  ad-  bemg  promoted,  in  1763,  to  the  rank  of 
miral,  distinguished  for  his  valour  and  rear-aamiral  of  the  White.  Af^  attain- 
professional  fmility.  He  entered  the  navy  ing  the  grade  of  vice-admiral,  he  died  on 
at  an  early  age,  and,  according  to  Char-  the  14th  of  December,  1772. 
nock,  he  served  as  second  lieutenant  BENTLEY,  (William,)  an  American, 
of  the  Namur,  the  flag-ship  of  admiral  who  died  in  1819,  having  published  some 
Matthews,  in  that  officer's  ill-supported  sermons,  and  a  History  of  Salem,  which 
encounter  with  the  French  fleet  in  1744.  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  His- 
The  conduct  of  Bentley,  on  this  occasion,  torical  Collections, 
procured  for  him  immediate  promotion.  BENVENUTI,  (Charles,)  an  Italian 
After  attaining  his  **  post  rank,"  we  find  Jesuit  and  mathematician,  bom  at  Leg- 
him  filling  the  onerous  ofiice  of  flag-  horn, in  1716,  who  succeeded  Boscovich  as 
captain  to  admiral  Anson,  and  partici-  mathematical  professor  at  Rome.  In  1751, 
pating  in  the  action  which  ended  in  the  he  published  an  Italian  translation  of  (Hai- 
defeat  of  the  French  force  under  M.  De  raut's  Geometry.  In  1754  he  published,  in 
la  Jonquiere.  Upon  lord  Anson's  strik-  4to,  Synopsis  Physicse  Generalis ;  and 
ing  his  flag,  Bentley  was  appointed  to  De  Lumine  Dissertatio  Physica;  two 
the  Defiance  of  sixty  gims,  and  in  this  works  that  gained  him  much  reputation, 
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and  are  very  serviceable  in  superseding  necesdty  of  returning  to  bis  pretended 
the  false  principles  received  in  tne  Roman  hereditary  dominions  as  a  sort  of  super- 
college  by  the  Newtonian  system,  which  cargo,  a  valuable  shipment  of  articles 
he  had  himself  adopted.  Illness,  how-  thought  suitable  for  Madagascar  being 
ever,  prevented  him  from  finishing  the  placed  under  his  care  by  some  conuner- 
latter  work,  and  this  was  done  by  Bosco-  cial  speculators.  He  had,  however,  no 
vich.  After  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed,  sooner  landed  than  he  seized  a  French 
an  attack  upon  them  appeared  at  Rome,  storehouse,  and  attempted  to  take  a 
entitled,  ReflessionisulGesuitismo,  1772,  factory  belonging  to  that  nation.  The 
to  which  Benvenuti  made  a  sharp  reply,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  now 
entitled,  Irreflessioni  sul  Gesuitismo.  uiought  it  time  to  interfere,  and  sendinc* 
lliis  gave  so  much  ofience  that  he  was  a  slup,  with  uxty  regulars  on  boarc^ 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  and  retire  into  Benyowsky  was  killed,  May  23,  1786,  in 
Poland,  where  he  was  well  received  by  an  attempt  to  defend  himself.  All  these 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  the  king.  He  latter  facts  have  the  merit  of  unquestion- 
died  at  Warsaw,  September  1789.  (Biog.  able  authenticity.  The  statements  down 
Univ.)  to  this  adventurer's  departure  from  Mada- 

BEN  VRAS,  (David,)  a  Welsh  poet  of  gascar,in  1776,  depend  upon  his  Memoirs^ 

the  thirteenth  century,  who  wrote  En-  published  in  1700,  in  2  v<^  4to. 

comiumLeoliniprincipisJoroverthiFilii,  BENZEL  DE  STERN AU,   (Ansekn 

and  other  poems,  some  of  which  were  Francis  de,)  bom  on  the  28th  of  August, 

preserved  in  the  Hengwrt  library.  1738,  chancellor  of  state  in  the  electorate 

BEN  WELL,  (J.  H.  1764—1785,)  an  of  Mentz,  in  which  office   he  applied 

English  artist,  who  executed  a  few  small  himself  as  well  to  reform  schools  as  to 

pictures  in  a  way  almost  peculiar  to  him-  regulate  and  diminish   convents.      He 

self,  being  painted  with  a  combination  was  a  principal  mover  in  the  union  of 

of  crayons  and  water-colours.  (Edwards's  Grerman  bishops   against    the   court  of 

Anec.  of  Painting,  114.)  Rome.     He  died  Ma^  7, 1784,  leaving  a 

BENYOWSKY,  (Maurice  Augustus,)  remarkable  tract,  entitled,  NouvelleOr- 

an  adventurer,  of  noble  Himgarian  birth,  ganisation  de  I'Universite  de  Mayence. 

whose  memoirs  were  much  read,  about  (Biog.  Univ.) 

the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  BENZEL,  a  Swedish  family,  named 

those  who  use  books  chiefly  for  amuse-  from  the  little  village  of  Benzebye,   in 

ment.     He  was  bom  in  1741,  and  his  first  Westgothland,  and  from  which  several 

conspicuous  adventure  was  an  attempt  to  of  the  first  scholars  of  Sweden  are  de- 

gain  forcible  possession  of  a  castle,  wnich  scended.  Of  these,  Erich  Benzel,  bom 
e  claimed  as  his  rightful  inheritance,  in  1642,  was  emnloved  by  the  royal 
but  his  brothers-in-law  persuaded  the  chancellor,  count  ae  la  Gaidie,  as  tutor 
Austrian  government  to  be  of  a  different  to  his  sons.  He  travelled  with  his 
opinion,  and  he  was  banished.  He  then  pupils  through  Denmark,  Germany, 
went  into  Poland,  and  after  mingling  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  was 
himself  in  the  convulsions  of  that  country,  proceeding  to  Itcily,  when  he  was  called, 
he  was  exiled  to  Kamschatka.  From  this  m  1665,  to  the  public  professorship  fi 
remote  region  he  was  helped  away  bv  history  and  morab  at  UjMal,  an  appoint- 
means  of  a  love  affair  with  the  governor  s  ment  which  was  followed  by  an  advance- 
daughter,  and  assistance  from  his  fellow-  ment  to  tlie  chair  of  theology  in  the  fol- 
exiles.  With  these,  and  the  youn^  lady  lowing  year.  In  1675  he  became  doctor 
dressed  as  a  sailor  boy,  he  escaped  in  a  of  theology ;  two  years  afterwards  was 
corvette,  prudently  provided  for  the  pur-  raised,  by  Charles  XI.,  to  the  bishopric 
pose  beforehand,  and  after  various  other  of  Strengenas;  in  1700  he  was  archbisnop 
adventures,  he  arrived  in  France,  and  per-  of  Upsal,  and  died  in  1 709.  He  instructed 
suaded  one  of  the  ministry  there  to  send  Charles  XII.  in  religion,  and  enjoyed  the 
him  to  Madagascar,  to  found  a  colony,  esteem  of  that  monarch  during  the  whole 
When  arrived  m  that  island,  an  old  negro  of  his  life.  He  wrote  Breviarium  His- 
woman  came  forward  with  a  tale  that  he  toriae  Ecclesiastic®  Veteritf  ac  Novi  Test»- 
was  last  survivor  of  the  royal  family  there,  menti,  1 2mo,Upsalise,  1717;  several  disser- 
und  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1776,  in  tations  on  points  of  theology  and  church 
the  hope  of  inducin?  some  government  history ;  and  a  Latin  translation,  with 
to  assist  him  in  establishing  himself  as  a  notes,  ofsome  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
Madagascar  prince.  As  neither  France,  transcribed  by  him  from  MSS.  at  Ox- 
Germany,  nor  Britain,  would  enter  into  ford.  The  Swedish  translation  of  the 
this  scheme,  Benyowski  was  under  the  Bible,  printed  by  Charles  XII.,  and  btiU 
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known  aa  his,  appeared  under  Benzel's  1748,  the  order  of  the  North  Star;  in  1751 

superintendence.    He  was  twice  married,  was  treasurer  of  the  three  royal  orders ; 

and  had  hy  his  first  wife  thirteen  chil-  and  died  in  1755.     He  left  three  sons,  of 

dren;  three  of  the  sons  were  archhishops  whom  Lars,  horn  1719,  was  professor  of 

of  Upsal;  five,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Greek  language  at  Upsal;  Charles, 

the  number,  are  mentioned  below.  born  1723,  directed  the  new  copper  mines 

Benzelf  {Erichf)  the  yoxmeeTf  vraa  horn  in  Westmoorland ;   and    Frederic,   bom 

in  Upsal,  in  1675.     His  father  sent  him  1729,  was  captain  of  a  regiment  in  Stral- 

on  a  literary  journey,  after  the  completion  sund. 

of  his  studies,  from  1697  to  1700,  during  Benzel,  (Jacob,)  bom  at  Upsal  in 
which  he  visited  several  German  acade-  1683  ;  and  after  travelling  through  Den- 
mies,  and  made  acquaintance  with  some  mark,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland, 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  England  he  retmmed  to  his  native  city.  In  1731 
and  Holland.  On  his  return  to  Sweden,  he  was  bishop  of  Gothenburg ;  and  in 
he  was  appointed,  in  1702,  librarian  at  1744,  archbishop  of  Upsal.  He  died 
Upsal;  in  1726  he  was  preferred  to  the  in  1747.  He  wrote,  Repetitiones  Theo- 
see  of  Gothenburg;  in  1731  to  that  of  logics  and  Epitome  Repetitionum,  which 
Lincoping,  from  which  he  was  translated  were  used  by  royal  command  as  class 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal.  He  died  books  in  the  universities,  and  several 
in  that  city  in  1743,  with  a  high  cha-  dissertations,  De  Palaestina,  De  Fatis 
racter  for  skill  in  northern  and  Jewish  Palaestinse,  &c.  He  had  a  son,  John 
literature.  Among  his  literary  labours  Jacob  von  Bengelstjema,  who  was  bom 
was  the  supply  of  an  amended  text,  with  in  1720,  studied  at  Upsal,  taught  juris- 
a  Latin  version  and  annotations,  to  the  prudence  in  Greisswald,  and  was  after- 
Gothic  Gospels,  published  by  Lye,  at  wards  instructor  of  the  duke  Frederic 
Oxford,  in  1750.  He  founded  the  Aca-  Adolphus  of  Ostgothland.  He  died  about 
demy  of  Sciences  m  Upsal,  in  1720 ;  was  1766. 

the  editor  of  the  Acta  Literaria  Suecica,        Benzel,  (Gtuiavus,)  bom  at  Upsal  in 

4to,  Upsal,  1720-33  ;  and  one  of  the  first  1687;  was  first  employed  in  the  royal 

members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  archives,  then  in  the  chancery  of  Sweden; 

Stockholm,  founded  in  1739.  He  was  also  was  ennobled  in  1719,  appointed  royal 

long  employed  on  an  edition  of  Philo,  librarian  in  1732,  in  1737  received  the 

which,  however,  was  never  printed.     He  additional  appointment  of  censor  Ubro- 

lefl  behind  him  one  son,  Charles  Jasper  rufra,  and  died  in  1746.     His  great  claim 

Benzel,  born  at  Upsal  in  1714.     He  de-  to  reputation  rests  on  his  letters  to  his 

voted  himself  to  theology,  made  his  way  brother  Eric,   published  long  after  his 

through  various  grades  m  the  church  to  death,  and  containing  critiques  of  new 

the  bishopric  of  Strengenas  in  1776;  in  works,  archeeological  mauiries,  etymolo- 

1 786  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  order  gical    disquisitions,    bibliographical  no- 

of  the  Northern  Star;  and  died  in  1793.  tices,  &c. 

He   wrote  a  Commentatio  de  Johanne        Benzety  {Henry,)  was  bom  at  Strene* 

Durso  Pacificatore  celeberrime,  maxime  nas  in  1689,  studied  theology  at  Upsal| 

dc  Actis  ejus  Suecanis,  4to.  Helmstadt,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  under- 

1744.  taken  on  the  completion  of  his  studies, 

Benzel,  (Lars,)  bom  at  Upsal  in  1680;  came  to  Charles  XII.  at  Bender.  Charles 
after  studying  there,  he  was  auscultant  in  had  then  the  idea  of  sending  a  deputation 
1 700  of  the  mining  college,  and  disputed  of  learned  men  to  Palestine,  and  his 
at  Upsal,  in  1703,  DeReMetallica  Sueo-  choice  fell  among  others  upon  Benzel. 
Gothorum.  In  the  following  year  he  This  latter,  after  being  taken  by  the 
travelled  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Tartars,  who,~faowever,  soon  released  him, 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  studying  came  in  1714  to  Constantinople,  thence 
as  he  went  the  natural  history,  and  espe-  to  the  Archipelago,  Syria,  Pafestine,  and 
cially  the  mineralogy  of  those  countries ;  Egypt,  visiting  on  his  retiun  Italy,  Ger* 
retiurned  to  Sweden  in  1706;  was  vice-  many,  and  Holland.  The  results  of  this 
notarius  in  the  Royal  Mining  College  in  journey  are  still  in  MS.,  but  many  in- 
1708;  and,  in  1713,  bergmaster  of  the  teresting  notices  from  them  are  found  in 
mines  in  the  Dales  of  Sweden.  In  1719  his  Syntagma  Dissertationum,4to,  Frank- 
he  was  ennobled,  and  his  family  name  fort  and  Leipsic,  1745.  After  filling 
changed  into  Bengelstjema,  (pronoimced  various  imiversity  professorships,  he  was 
Bengelsheema.)  After  several  further  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lund  in  1740. 
marks  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  talents  When  his  brother  Jacob,  archbishop  of 
and  services  were  held,  he  received,  in  Uisal,  died  in  1747,  he  succeeded  nir* 
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in  this  dignity,  and  died  in  1758.     (Baur  poetical  history,  one  thought  to  he  of  the 

in  Ersch  und  Gruher.)  tenth  century,  is  preserr^  in  the  Cotio- 

BENZI,    (Hugo,)    called  sometimes  nian  collection  in  the  British  Museum; 

Hugo  of  Sienna,  his  native  place,  one  and  the  piece  remained  unpublished  until 

of  tlie  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  1815,  wnen  it  appeared  at  Copenhagen, 

fifteenth  centiu>y.    It  is  said  that  he  died  with  a  Latin  version^preface,  and  two 

at  Rome  in  1438,  and  that  in  1448  his  copious   indices,    hy  Tnorkelin,  already 

children  erected  a  superb  monument  to  celebrated  in   noruiem   literature.    An 

his  memory   in   Ferrara.      A   work  of  edition,  far  more  correct,  was  published 

his  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  was  in  London,  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Kemble,  who 

printed  at  Venice  in  1498,  and  others  of  followed  it  in  1837,  by  a  valuable  transls- 

nis  productions  appeared  early  in   the  tion  and  glossary.     An  able  analysis  of 

following  century.  this  curious  poem  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 

BEOLCO,  or  BIOLCO,(Angelo,  about  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
1502 — March  17,  1542,)  a  poet  and  dra-  iii.  286 ;  and  one  still  more  copious  and 
matist,  born  at  Padua,  and  known  in  poetical,  in  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Cony- 
Italian  literature  hy  the  name  of /{iizzanto,  Deare's  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
from  his  imitations  for  the  stage  of  in-  Poetry,  p.  30. 

ferior  country  life,  in  rustic  poems  and  BERAIN,  (John,)  a  designer  in  the 

farces,  in  which   he  was  considered  to  service   of  I^wis   XIV.,    bom  in  Lor- 

he  without  an  equal.     Riccoboni,  in  his  rain,  about  1630,  and  died  at  the  age  of 

History  of  the  Italian  Staee,   attributes  seventy-seven  years,  at  the  gallery  of  the 

to  him  the  introduction  of  the  characters  Louvre,   where   he   had    an   apartment 

of  the  Venetian  pantaloon,  the  Bolognese  There  is  by  him  a  folio  volume,  witb- 

doctor,   and  the   Bergamese  harlequin,  out  date,  name  of  the  printer,  or  place 

His  works,  consisting   of  comedies  and  of   publication,    containing    engra%'ingi 

other  writings,    were  at  first  published  of  his  principal   designs,   which  consist 

separately  at  Venice,  from  1548  to  1556,  chiefly  of  arabesques.    They  evince  much 

and  were  collected  in  one  volume,  under  facility,  remarkable  talent  m  perspective, 

the  title,  Tutte  TOpere  del  famosissimo  and  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  imagina- 

Kuzzante,  Vicenza,  1584,  and  reprinted  tion.     There  are  also  sets  of  ornaments 

in  1598,  and  again  in  1617.     The  col-  designed  and  engraved    by   him.     He 

lection  contains  five  comedies;  two  dia-  left  a  son  named  John,   who  was  also 

logues  in  the  provincial  patois,  or  rustic  a  designer,  and  little  known.  The  funeral 

dialect  of  Padua;  and  three  discourses  in  ceremonies,   at  St.  Denis,    in  honour  of 

the  same ;  and  a  variety  of  other  pieces,  the  dauphin  and  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  by 

full  of  originality  and  fun.     (Biog.  Univ.)  the  younger  Berain.    (Biog.  Univ.  SuppL 

BEORN,   or   BIORN,    an    Icelandic  Bryan's  Diet.) 

writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  BERARD,    (Frederic,)    a  physician, 

work,   De  novitiis   Groenlandorum  In-  bom  at  Montpelier,   in    1789,   and  en- 

diciis,  gives  intimations  of  a  Norwegian  gaged  in  some  medical  periodicals.     He 

colony  m  East  Greenland,  a  country  in-  published,   with  Rouzet,    an   edition  of 

accessible  to  navigators  from  the  early  professor  Dumas 's  work,  Sur  les  Maladies 

part  of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  also  Chroniques,  with  notes,  &c.  in  2  vois, 

wrote,  Annales,  sive  Collectanea  Groen-  8vo ;    and    shortly  after,    Doctrine  des 

landiae,   ab   a.  c.    1400,    usque   ad  sua  Rapports  du  Physique  etdu  Moral,  Paris, 

tempora;  a  piece  which  does  not  appear  1823,    8vo;  and  also  a  letter,    Sur  les 

to  have  been  ever  published.     (Gorton's  Causes  Premieres,  from  the  pen  of  the 

Biog.  Diet.)  celebrated  Cabanis.     He  died  April  16, 

BEOWULF,  an  individual  commemo-  1828.     Afler  his  decease,  in  1830,  M. 

rated  in  a  romantic  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  Petiot  published  one  of  his  manuscripts, 

of  high  antiquity  and  great  interest,  as  a  entitled.  Esprit  des  Doctrines  Medicales 

specimen  of  poetic  genius  in  a  race  com-  de  Montpelier,  accompanied  by  a  notice 

nionly  deemed  unequal  to  such  a  pro-  of  his  life  and  writings, 

duction,  and  a  record  of  various  usc^es  BERARDI,  (Angelo,)  a  canon  of  the 

in  some  very  distant  age.     The  hero  has  collegiate  church  of  St.  Angelo  di  Vitcrbo, 

been  considered  by  Suhm,  the  Danish  author  of  many  musical  tracts,  printed 

historian,  to  have  fallen  in  Jutland,  in  towards  the  close   of   the    seventeenth 

340 ;  but  he  seems  really  to  be  a  my  tho-  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 

logical  personage,  with  whom,  therefore,  when  they  were  high  authority.     (Mus. 

history  and  biography  have  little  or  no  Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus.) 

concern.    The  only  known  MS.  of  his  BERARDI,  (Fabius,)  an  Italian  en- 
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graver,  born   at  Sienna   in    1728.     He    among  which  is  an  account  of  his  dis- 

went  to  Venice  when  young,   and   en-    covery  of  the  luminous  ring  around  the 

graved  chiefly  after  the  works  of  modem    planet   Mercury,   as    observed   by   him 

Venetian  painters.     He    also   executed    in  the  passage  of  that  planet  over  the 

six  views  of  Venice,  in  conjunction  with    sun,  May  6,  1 753,  and  which  had  previ- 

Wagner,  after  pictures  by  Canaletd,  dated    ously  been  sought  after   in  vain.     His 

1742.     (Bryan's  Diet.)  observations  in  physical  astronomy  are 

BERARDIERD£  BAT AUT,  (Francis    marked  by  mat  accuracy  and  enlight- 

Joseph,)  grand  master  of  the  college  of    ened  researcn.     He  wrote  on  vegetation, 

Louis  le  Grand,  bom  at  Paris  in  1720.    the    evaporation   of  liquids,   light,    the 

He  was  deputy  from  the  clergy  of  Paris    rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  the  rncli- 

in  the  constituent  assembly,  and  died  at    nation  of  its  axis,  and  other  questions  in 

Paris  in  1794.     By  means  of  his  pupil,    physical  science.     He  sustained,  against 

Camille  Desmoulins,  although  a  pnest    bovle,  the  imponderable  nature  of  neat ; 

who  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  he  escaped    and  this  memoir  was   crowned  with   a 

the  massacre  of  September  2,  1792.     He    prize  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 

wrote,  Precis  de  VHistoire  Universelle,    Bourdeaux  in  1747.  He  received  another 

an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of    prize  for  his  researches  into  the  relation 

history,  which  has  passed  through  several    which   exists   between    magnetism   and 

editions  ;    Principes   de  la   Foi  sur  le    electricity,   which  he  looked    upon    as 

Gouvernment  de  i'£glise,  8vo,  of  which    identical. 

fourteen  editions  were  printed  within  six  B£RAULD,orB£RAULT,(Nicholas,) 
months,  and  which  has  also  been  pub-  bom  at  Orleans  in  1475,  the  learned  host 
lished  under  the  title,  Vrais  Principes  de  of  Erasmus,  in  his  way  through  Orleans, 
la  Constitution  du  Clerg^.    (Biog.  IJniv.)    to  Italy  in  1500.    He  Latinized  his  name 

B£R ARD I  £R,  ( Peter, )  an  apothecary  into  Beraldut  JureUut.  Tn  1 5 1 6,  appeared 
at  Grenoble,  about  the  middle  of  the  the  works  of  William,  bishop  of  Paris, 
seventeenth  century,  who  wrote  a  valuable  edited  by  him;  and  in  the  same  year, 
work  on  the  botany  of  Dauphiny,  in  7  Pliny's  Natural  History,  with  many  of 
vols,  fol.  This  has  never  been  published,  his  corrections ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
but  its  able  compiler's  merits  nave  been  Hardouin  has  not  allowed  him  a  place 
commemorated  by  Villars,  in  the  name  among  the  editors  of  Pliny.  Tliere  are 
BerardiOf  given  oy  him  to  a  genus  of  also  some  other  works  of  his  of  less  im- 
plants,    (biog.  Univ.)  portance.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

BERAUD,  (John  James,)  a  French  BERAULD,  (Francis,)  son  of  the  pre- 
physicianandnaturalist,  bom  Februarys,  ceding,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  who 
1753;  and  died  February  1,  1794,  having  became  a  protestant,  and  was  employed 
published  three  memoirs,  which  obtained  by  Henry  Stephens  to  translate  tne  two 
prizes  at  the  college  of  Marseilles,  en-  books  of  Appian,  which  contain  the 
titled,  Sur  la  Culture  du  Cftprier,  sur  Spanish  wars,  and  those  of  Hannibal. 
I'Education  dcs  Abeilles,  et  sur  une  Ma-    (Biog.  Univ.) 

chine  propre  k  pecher  le  Corail.    In  the        BERAULT,  (Christopher,)  an  advocate 
Journal  de  Physique  there  are  also  some    of  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  published,  in 
papers  by  Beraud,  one  of  which  is  on    1625,  a  volume,  entitled,  Sur  les  Droits 
the  means  of  detecting  the  presence  oi   de  Tier  et  Danger.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
alum  in  wine.  BERAULT,  (Josias,)  an  advocate  of 

BERAUD,  (Laurence,)  a  French  Je-  the  parliament  6{  Rouen,  who  was  born 
suit,  eminent  in  mathematics  and  most  in  1563,  and  who  died  in  1646,  published 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  bom  at  Commentaire  sur  la  Coutume  de  Nor- 
Lyons,  March  5,  1701.  'The  suppres-  mandie.  (Biog.  Unhr.) 
sion  of  his  order  gave  him  a  shock  that  BERAULT-BERCASTEL,  (Anthony 
he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  and  Heniy,)  a  French  writer,  bom  early  in 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  after-  the  eighteenth  century,  and  originally  a 
wards  to  take  any  public  emplo}rment.  Jesuit,  but  afterwards  beneficed  as  a 
He  died  June  26,  1777.  Mathematics  secular  priest,  both  parochially  and  in  a 
engaged  his  principal  attention,  and  cathedral.  He  died  during  the  revolu- 
among  his  pupils  were  some  who  became  tion.  He  first  appeared  before  the  world 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  physical  in  1754,  as  author  of  a  small  poem.  This 
science — Lalande,  Bossu,  and  Mx)ntucla.  was  succeeded  by  a  romance  from  the 
He  published  various  papers,  most  of  Spanish,  and  a  collection  of  Idylls.  He 
whicn  are  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  then  attempted  poetry  upon  a  larger  scale, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lyons,    publishing  a  piece  in  twelve  cantos,  on  the 
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Promised  Land;  but  it  was  a  mixture  of  living  in  the  year  1580.     (Mas.  Biog. 

sacred  history  and  mythological  imagery,  Diet  of  Mus.) 

that  gained  him  any  thing  rather  than  BERCHEM,  (Nicholas,)  an  eminent 
credit.  His  next  literary  labour  was  more  painter  of  landscape  and  cattle,  bom  at 
suitable  to  his  profession,  being  an  Eccle-  Haerlem  in  1624,  first  taught  by  hb 
siastical  History,  that  extended  over  24  father,  an  indifferent  painter  of  fish,  vases, 
vols,  12mo,  the  first  of  which  appeared  and  objects  of  still  liie,  but  he  afterwardi 
in  1778.  It  is  a  work  that  wants  the  studied  under  some  distinguished  masters. 
gravity  of  Fleuri,  who  is  often  copied  He  painted  the  whole  of  his  pictures  with 
without  acknowledgment,  but  written  such  admirable  skill  and  care,  that  it  was 
in  an  easy  style,  and  in  a  spirit  adverse  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  as 
to  the  Gallican  liberties.  Hence  it  had  better  than  the  rest.  So  anxious,  accord- 
considerable  success,  and  a  second  edition  ingly,  were  collectors  for  his  works,  that 
appeared  at  Toulouse  in  1811.  The  their  price  was  ordinarily  paid  before  be 
author  also  left  a  MS.  abridgement  of  his  began  them;  and  such  was  his  industry, 
History,  in  5  vols,  8vo.     (Biog.  Univ.)  that  he  commonly  painted  throu^  so 

BERAULT,  (Michael,)  pastor  and  pro-  entire   summer  diay,   from    four  m  the 

fessor  of  theology  at  Montauban,  about  morning  till  twilight.     He  died  in  1683. 

the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  (Pilkington.) 

was  chosen  to  enter  into  conference  with  BERCHENY,  (Nicholas,)   a  Hunga- 

cardinal  du  Perron  at  Mentz,  in  1593,  nan  chief,  of  Transylvanian  origin,  ban 

and  in  1598,  wrote  against  him,  Brieve  in  1664,  who,  in  1700,  plotted  with  prince 

et  claire   Defense   de  la  Vocation   des  Ragotzky,  a  relative,  the   separation  of 

Ministres  de  TEvangile,  8vo.  his  native  country  from   Austria.     The 

BERAULT,   (Claude,)   succeeded   d'  two    having    received    a    subsidy  firom 

H erbelot  as  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  royal  France,  then  at  war  with  Austria,  assem- 

college  of  Paris,  best  known  by  his  edition  bled  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary, 

ofStatius,  1685,  2  vols,  4to.     He  died  in  which  quickly  augmented  to  near  sixty 

1 705.     (Blog.  Univ.)  thousand  men,  and  made  its  way  almost 

BERCH,  (Charles  Reinhold,)  a  Swedish  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Reverses,  bow- 
writer,  born  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  ever,  were  at  length  undergone,  and  the 
tury,  who  died  in  1777.  He  was  well  confederation  dwindled  by  degrees,  so 
versed  in  history,  numismatics,  and  po-  that  in  the  winter  of  1711,  Bercheny, 
litical  economy.  He  published  several  who  had  been  made  ducal  lieutenant  of 
works,  in  Swedish,  on  the  medals,  history,  Hungary,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
and  remarkable  persons  of  his  native  fleeing  into  Poland.  He  died  at  Radosto, 
land.     (Blog.  Univ.)  in  Turkey,  in   1725.     One  of  his  soot 

BERCHELMAN,    (John    Philip,)    a  entered  the  French  service,  and  rising  in 

physician,  bom  at  Darmstadt,   June  3,  it   to   high   conunands,    a    regiment  of 

1718,  who  died  August  13,  1783.     He  Hussars  went  by  his  name  unUl  the  year 

published,  Disscrtatio  de  Liene,  Giessen,  1790.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

1750,  4to;  Tractatus  de  Hydrope  Ascite  BERCHETT,  (Peter,  1659 — 1720,)  a 

in  Gravida   cum   Febre  Quartan^  con-  French   painter,  who  came  to  England 

juncto,  post  Abortum  funesto,  Giessen,  in  1681,  and  was  employed  in  omament- 

1753,  4to,  and  some  medical  works  in  ing  houses  for  the   nobility,  under  the 

German.                                                 ^  direction  of  Rambour,  a  French  painter 

BERCHEM,orBERCHEMIUS,(Wi^^of  architecture,   but  he   only  remained 

liam  de,)  canon  of  the  church  of  Nim-  in  England  a  year,  when  he  returned  to 

wegen  about  1460,  having  written.  Com-  Marly.     He   paid   another  visit   to  this 

pendium  Chronicorum  Geldriae,  reaching  country,  and  was  again  fully  employed, 

to  that  period.     (Swertii  Ath.  Belg.)  until  William  the  Third  sent  him  to  Loo 

BERCHEM,     (James    Ciachetto,    or  to  decorate  his  palace  there,    in  which 

Jacket  of  Mantua,)  a  native  of  the  Nc-  Berchett  was   engaged  fifteen    months ; 

therlands,  who  lived  for  a  considerable  and  then,  a  third  time,  repaired  to  Eng- 

time  at  Mantua,     He   composed  many  land,   where  he  painted  the  ceiling  of 

of  the  madrigals  and  motets  to  be  found  Trinity-college  chapel,  Oxford,  and  exe- 

in  collections  published  at  Venice,   be-  cuted  some  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 

tween  1539  and  1561.     Some  of  his  com-  which  are  no  longer  in  existence.     His 

g)sitions,  published  in  1543,  are  in  the  drawings  of  academic  figures  were  much 

ritish  Museum.    They  have  a  clearness,  approved.   Towards  the  close  of  his  life 

simplicity,  and  purity,  rarely  surpassed  he  retired  to  Mary-le-bone,  and  painted 

by  the  early  composers.     Berchem  was  only  small  pictures  of  fabudous  history, 
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the  last  of  which  was  a  bacchanalian,  pilation  from  the  best  modem  German 

to  which  he  put  his  name  only  the  day  physicians,  on  the  restoration  of  the  appa- 

before  he  died.  He  was  also  an  engraver,  rently  dead,  and  on  measures  to  prevent 

(Walpole's  Anecd.  of  Painting,  by  Delia-  burial  before  death.     This  was  also  dis- 

way,  lii.  245.     Strutt,  Diet,  of  Eng.)  tributed  gratis ;    and  the  author  laid  a 

BERCHORIUS,   (Peter,)    a    learned  French  translation  of  it  before  the  Na- 

French   Benedictine,  whose  vernacular  tional  Assembly.     In  1792  we  find  him 

name  was  Bercheure,  bom  in  the  begin-  publishing,   at  Lisbon,  a  work   on  the 

ning  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Poitou,  preservation  of  life  in  different  dangers ; 

and  famed  for  such  a  knowledge  of  the  and  in  the  following  year,  in  the  same 

Bible  as  enabled  him  to  cite  from  it  autho-  capital,  he  gave  to  the  Portuguese,  an 

rities  upon  any  subject  from  memory.  Essay  towards  extending  the  Boundaries 

He  diea  at  Paris  in  1362,  prior  of  the  of  Beneficence    to   Men   and  Animals, 

monastery  of  St.  Eloy,  since  occupied  by  which  was  reprinted  from  a  Vienna  edi- 

the  Bamabites.     He  wrote  several  wor^  tion.     In  1 795-7  he  travelled  in  Turkey, 

which  are  lost ;  those  which  remain  are  to  study,  from  actual   observation,   the 

in  3  vols,  fol,  under  the  title  of  Reduc-  plague  and  its  remedies :  in  a  work  pub- 

torium,    Repertorium    et  Dictionarium  lished  at  Vienna,  in  1797,  he  strongly 

morale  utriusque  Testamenti,  Strasburg,  recommends  its  treatment  by  a  simple 

1474;  Nuremberg,  1499;  and  Cologne,  oil  liniment.     He  afterwards  greatly  ex- 

1631-1692;  a  species  of  Biblical  Encyclo-  erted  himself  to  render  vaccination  gene- 

psedia,  displaying  e^eat  knowledge  and  ral.     He  collected  nearly  65,000  florins 

boundless  imagination.     Warton,  in  his  for  the  unfortunate  innabitants  of  the 

HistoiT  of  Poetry,  ascribes  to  him  the  Rieaengehirge  during  the  famine  of  1805- 

GestaRomanorum.  Berchoriusalsc wrote,  6.     In  1809  he  converted  his  beautiful 

Doctrinale   Metricum,  long  used  as  a  castle  of  Bucklowitz  into  an  hospital  for 

school  book  in  France.     Besides  these  the  Austrian  soldiery  ;  and  he  died  here 

works,  he  translated  Livy,  and  his  ver-  the  same  year,  of  an  epidemic  nervous 

sion  was  published  at  Paris  In    1514,  fever. 

3  vols,  fol.   (Biog. Univ.  Chalmers.)  BERCKMANN,    BERKMANN, 

BERCHTOLD,  (Leopold,  count  von,)  BARKMANN,orBERGMANN,  (John,) 
an  Austrian  nobleman,  worthy  to  be  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  ^Stralsund, 
called  the  German  Howard,  bom  in  bom  between  1490  and  1500,  probably 
1758.  He  travelled  for  thirteen  years  in  at  Stralsund;  there  at  least  ne  lived 
Europe,  and  for  four  in  different  parts  as  an  Augustinian  friar.  He  embraced 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  the  view  of  Lutheranism  about  1527,  and  was  a 
mitigating  the  sufferings  of  humanity  ;  preacher  of  that  doctrine,  first  in  Bran- 
publishing,  in  several  countries,  the  re-  denburg,  and  afterwards  at  Stralsund. 
suits  of  his  inquiries,  in  the  language  of  He  died  in  1560.  His  work,  written 
the  country  concerned,  and  distributing  in  low  German,  and  very  little  known, 
the  greatest  part  of  these  pulilications  though  written  often  in  a  confiised  and 
gratis.  In  his  Essay  to  Direct  and  Ex-  inartificial  manner,  contains  some  im- 
tend  the  Inquiries  of  Patriotic  Travellers,  portant  information  not  to  be  met  with 
he  draws  attention  to  the  means  adopted  elsewhere,  and  is  besides  an  interesting 
in  various  parts  for  the  preservation  of  specimen  of  the  low  German  dialect, 
life,  and  succour  of  the  poor ;  also  to  the  It  exists  only  in  MS.  (Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
captives  made  by  African  corsairs,  and  to  BERCKMANS,  (Henry,)  a  Dutch 
the  means  of  their  liberation;  and  other  painter,  bom  in  1629.  After  receiving 
similar  subjects.  Among  his  writings  dis-  lessons  from  Philip  Wouwermans,  Tho- 
tributed  gratis,  are  various  publications,  mas  Willeborts,  and  James  Jordaens, 
suggesting  improvements  m  police  re-  he  took  nature  alone  for  his  guide.  He 
gmations.  By  the  prizes  which  he  insti-  had  made  great  progress  as  an  historical 
tuted,  he  called  fortn  a  number  of  useful  painter,  when  he  took  to  portraits,  to 
works  on  the  recovery  of  the  drowned,  which  he  chiefly  confined  himself.  Such 
In  London,  he  became  a  member  of  was  the  desire  of  possessing  them,  that 
the  Humane  Society,  encouraged  the  he  had  great  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his 
writings  of  Fothergill  and  Poppe,  and  engagements.  The  portraits  of  most  of 
took  steps  to  bring  Struve's  Tables  into  the  £stinguished  contemporaries  of  his 
circulation.  He  founded  a  Humane  So-  country  were  painted  by  him.  (Biog. 
ciety  in  Moravia,  and  Rettungsanstalkn  Univ.  Bryan's  Diet.) 
at  Prague  and  Briinn.  In  1791  he  pub-  BERCKRINGER,  (Daniel,)  tutor  to 
lished,  at  Vienna,  an  anonymous  com-  the  king  of  Bohemia's  children,  and  in 
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16  k),  by  the  queen's  interest,  appointed  cUnical  and  therapeutic  pmfejaoiahip  at 

professor  of  philosophy  at  Utrecht.     He  Beilin.    He  waa  mnch  esteemed  as  a 

died  in  1667,  leaving  several  works,  of  profeaaor,  although  the  state  of  hb  health 

which  the  principal  were — Exercitationes  nrequendy  interrupted  the  coarse  of  his 

Ethicse,  ^£conomicae,  Politicae,  Utrecht,  lectures.     He  died  in  1826,  and  hu  dis- 

1664;  Dissertatio  de  Cometis,  1665 ;  and  courses  were  pnhliahed    by   Sunderiin, 

Examen  Elementorum  Philosophicorum  who  was  his  succeaaor  in  the   clinical 

de  bono  Give,  which  remains  in  MS.,  and  chair  :    Vorlesungen    ueber    praktische 

was  written  against  Hobbes.   (Chalmers.)  Arzneiwissenschaft,  herau^egeben  voo 

BCRDI,  or  BlROl-BEK,  the  ninth  of  Karl  Sunderiin,  Berlin,  1827-29,  9  vob, 

the  Mogul  khans  of  Kapchak,  descended  Svo.     Tt  is  the  most  complete   system 

from  Toushi,  son  of  Jenghiz-khan,  sue-  of  practical  medicine  ever  published  in 

ceeded  his  father  Jani-Bek,  a.d.  1357,  Germany.     His  posthumous   works  in 

(a.h.  758.)     He  died  from  the  efiects  of  Latin  were  published  by  Stosch,  Beriin, 

his  excesses,  a.d.  1360,  (a.h.  761,)  and  as  1829-30,  in  2  vols,  Svo. 

with  him  became  extinct  the  direct  de-  BERENGARIO,    (Janies,)    a    cele- 

scendants  of   Mangu-Timur,    who  had  brated  Italian  physician  and  anatomist, 

reigned  for  five  generations  from  father  He  was  a  native  of  Carpi,    near   Mo- 

to  son,  the  throne  was  disputed  by  the  dena,  and  is  very  frequently  designated 

collateral  branches  represented  by  Au-  by  the  name  of  his  birthplace.     Albert 

russ-khan  (see  Auruss-Khan)  and  To-  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  a  zealous  protector  of 

katmish,   till  the   irruption   of  Timour,  the    sciences,   entertaining    a    wish    to 

who  first  favoured,   and  then  attacked  revive  the  study  of  anatomy,  proposed 

the  latter  pretender,  gave   a  fatal  blow  the  public  dissection   of  a   pig,   which 

to  the  power  of  the   monarchy.     (De  office  he  entrusted  to  Berengario,  who 

Guignes.)  was  the  son  of  an  able  surgeon,  named 

BE  RE,  (Oswald,)  a  German  physician,  Faustino,  and  had  already  evinced  his 

bom  in  1472;   died  at  Basle  in  1567.  taste  for  anatomical  research.     His  snc- 

He  became  a  protestant,   and  wrote  a  cess  stimulated  him  in  his  studies,  and 

Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse ;  a  trea-  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  there  took  the 

tise,   De  Veteri  et  Nov4  Fide  ;  and  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  after  which 

Catechism.     (Biog.  Univ.)  he  went  to  Pavia,  and  taught  surgery, 

BERE,  (Lewis,)  born  at  Basle,  towards  but  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  was 

the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one  appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  university, 

of  the  four  presidents  in   the  religious  which  he  occupied  from  1502  to  152*7. 

conferences  of  Baden ;  he  died  at  Friburg  Berengario  is   to    be  regarded  as  one 

in  1554.    He  published,  in  1551,  at  Basle,  of  the  chief  restorers  of  anatomy.     He 

De  Christiana  Preparatione  ad  Mortem ;  directed  his  researches   to   the   himian 

QuorundamP8almorumExpositio;andan  body  itself,  and  abandoned  the  practice 

examination  in  Latin,  of  the  question,  of  merely  commenting  upon   the  works 

'*  Whether  a  Christian  may  flee  in  time  of  Galen,   which   was  the   too  general 

of  pestilence  ?"     (Biog.  Univ.)  custom  of  his  day.     He  boasts  ofnaving 

BEREGANI,  (Nicolas,  Feb.  21,  1627  dissected  more  than  one  hundred  bodies. 
— Dec.  17,  1713,)  an  Italian  poet  and  His  style  of  writing  is  rude,  but  he  corn- 
historian,  born  at  Vicenza,  His  poems  municates  many  discoveries.  He  was 
evince  that  he  possessed  considerable  the  first  to  point  out  the  true  form  of  the 
taste,  but  corrupted  by  the  age  in  which  uterus,  and  to  prove  that  a  peculiar 
he  lived,  and  his  characters  are  ex-  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  common 
aggerated  and  unnatural.  His  historical  to  quadrupeds  does  not  exist  in  man. 
work  is  entitled,  Istoria  delle  Guerre  He  treats  with  ability  of  the  structure  of 
d*£uropa dalla comparsa delle Armi Otto-  the  larynx;  he  also  displays  the  true 
mane  nelVUngheria  I'anno  1683.  Three  anatomy  of  the  intestines,  the  kidneys. 
years  after  his  death  also  appeared  a  &c.,  which  prior  to  his  researches  weie 
translation  ofClaudian  by  him,  with  notes,  but  imperfectly  understood.  His  work 
which  is  a  work  in  good  estimation,  and  is  accompanied  by  anatomical  figures, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  grand  collection  of  offering  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Italian  translations  from  the  ancient  Latin  kind,  and  for  the  period  in  which  they 
poets,  printed  at  Milan,  in  the  early  ])art  were  executed  of  no  mean  excellence, 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Biog.  Univ.)  They  are  said  to  have  been  engraved  by 

BERENDS,  (Charles  Augustus  Wil-  Hugo  de  Carpi.     He  employ^L  largely 

liam,)   a  celebrated  German  physician,  mercurial  frictions  in  his  practice;  but 

born  in  1 753,  who  was  named  to  a  speciul  he  was  not  the  first  to  in^t>duce  them. 
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as  is  often  erroneously  reported.  He  ing  his  academical  establishment  losing 
carried  the  employment  of  mercury  to  ground,  Guitmond  proceeds  to  say,  that 
a  very  dangerous  extent.  His  works  Berenger  turned  his  mind  to  Scripture, 
are, — Isagoge  brevis  in  Anatomiam  Coi^  in  hopes  of  wresting  from  it  some  novelty 
poris  Humani,  Bononise,  1514,  1522,  that  might  recover  his  reputation,  pre' 
1523,  1525,  4to  ;  Venetiis,  1525,  1635,  f erring  men* s  admiration  as  a  her etic^  to  a 
4to;  Colonise,  1529,  8vo;  Argent.  1530,  life  merely  under  God's  eye  as  a  catholic, 
8vo.  De  Cranii  Fractura  Tractatus,  These  representations  have  been  indus- 
Bonon.  1518,  4to;  Venet.  1535;  Lugd.  triously  circulated  by  modem  Romish 
Batav.  1629,  1651,  1715,  12mo.  Com-  writers,  and  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a 
mentaria  cum  amplissimis  Additionibus  contemporary,  controversialists  may  be 
super  Anatomiam  Mundini,  Bonon.  1521,  excused  in  making  the  best  of  them ;  but 
1522,  4to;  Venet.  1535,  4to;  translated  they  are  not  countenanced  by  Lanfranc's 
into  English  1664,  12mo.  own  account  of  the  first  proceedhigs  that 
BERENGARIUS,  or  BERENGER,  arose  from  Berenger's  opinions.  Those 
always  written  anciently,  Mabillion  says,  upon  the  eucharistic  presence  were  in 
Beringerius,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  unison  with  John  Scot  s  tract  upon  that 
individuals  in  religious  controversy;  bom  question,  written  in  the  ninth  century, 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  of  a  by  desire  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Lanfranc 
superior  family,  at  Tours,  and  educated  had  adopted  a  different  view,then  unques- 
under  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  greatly  to  the  tionably  becoming  every  day  more  popu- 
credit  of  both  parties.  Fulbert  is,  how-  lar,  but,  as  it  seems,  by  no  means  nrmly 
ever,  said  to  have  entertained  suspicions,  established,  even  upon  the  continent, 
divulged  at  the  approach  of  death,  that  In^am  of  Chartres  informed  Berenger 
his  promising  pupil  would  prove  even-  of  Lanfranc's  bias,  and  he  wrote  to  that 
tually  a  dangerous  man.  Having  com-  eminent  man  a  friendly  letter,  yet  extant, 
pleted  his  education  at  Chartres,  Berenger  and  unlike  that  of  a  mortified  rival,  in- 
retumed  to  Tours,  and  was  there  ap-  viting  him  to  a  conference  upon  the 
pointed  lecturer  in  the  public  schools  eucharistic  question,  and  concluding  by 
attached  to  St.  Martin's  church.  He  sayine,  that  if  he  considered  John  Scot  a 
was  afterwards  nominated  archdeacon  of  heretic,  he  must  give  the  same  character 
Angers,  by  Eusebius,  who  bears  the  sur-  to  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Austin,  and  others, 
name  of  Bruno,  bishop  of  that  see,  a  When  Berenger's  messenger  brought  this 
favourer  of  his  opinions,  and  whom  Ma-  letter  into  Normandy,  he  found  Lanfranc 
billon  considers  likely  to  have  been  among  gone,  and  delivered  it,  accordingly,  to 
his  scholars.  The  number  of  these  was  some  clergymen  who  might,  perhaps,  be 
very  considerable.  Tours  enjoying,  under  charged  with  opening  letters  for  him  in 
his  care,  the  highest  credit  as  a  place  of  his  absence.  They  were  so  highly  scan- 
education.  Nevertheless,  according  to  dalized  by  the  communication,  that  ihey 
Guitmond,  one  of  Berenger's  bitterest  op-  put  it  into  the  hands  of  other?,  and  an 
ponents,  formerly  a  monk  in  the  monas-  opinion  got  abroad,  that  Lanfranc  him- 
tery  of  St.  Leufroy,  in  Normandy,  and  self  must  really  be  of  Berenger's  opinion, 
eventually  archbishop  of  Aversa,  in  the  or  otherwise  he  never  would  have  been 
Neapolitan  territory,  the  famed  Turonese  addressed  by  him  in  such  a  letter.  An 
doctor  was  really  defective  in  depth  of  opportimity,  however,  occurred  of  send- 
understanding,  and  hence,  could  never  ing  it  by  a  clergyman  from  Rheims  to 
gain  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  whole  Rome,  whither  Lanfranc  had  gone  to 
range  of  philosophy.  Lanfranc,  then  attend  a  council  holden  under  Leo  IX. 
master  of  the  monastic  seminary  at  Bee,  after  Easter,  in  1050.  To  this  council  it 
and  eventually  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  read,  and  bein^  disapproved,  Beren- 
was  thus  placed  upon  much  higher  ground  ger  was  excommunicated.  Lanfranc  was 
by  the  majority  that  admired  him,  his  then  desired  to  purge  himself  of  any 
competence  in  every  known  branch  of  participation  in  his  opinions,  which  he 
learning  being  considered  as  indisputable,  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  As 
His  credit  is  represented  accordingly  as  this  whole  proceeding  was  rather  hasty 
eclipsing  Berenger's,  to  the  latter's  great  and  irregular,  Berenger  was  now  sum- 
mortification  ;  which  was  rendered  more  moned  to  attend  a  council  to  be  holden 
complete  by  some  trial  of  skill  in  a  at  Vercelli,  in  the  September  of  that  year, 
logical  disputation  of  no  very  abstmse  He  did  not  come  in  person,  but  some 
character,  m  which  the  two  were  engaged,  friends  appeared  for  him,  alleging  his 
and  Lanfranc  was  found  altogether  supe-  authority.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
rior.     Being  thus  luimiliated,  and  find-  come  forward  only  once,  and  he  was  c< 
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ceirjQed,  as  vu  John  Scot's  book :  and  up  to  tmunhttantiaiiciiir  ^^  ^^  MSksIbrf 

tiiuB  the  cbnrcb  of  Bomt  fomudlv  com-  nresenoe  is  fimiled  to  the  ^^«>«^  :  be 

mjtted  berMrlf  to  the  doctrine  of  transub-  it    is  eoQc«Ted   in    terum   from   vhirL 

stantiation.     Berenger  Liznself  had  gone  Berengcr  leecHled  vlsen  left  to  himstji. 

into  Norman  dr.  in  hopes  of  protection  He  had  no  sooDcr,  th^rvfore,  ivtcnted  to 

fro:£iWi]liani  tLcBoAiard, even tualiv  con-  France,  than  his  old   sx^le  of  t^achiof 

queror  of  Englaud,  but  thai  prince  detained  was  reiiTed,  and   XlcbolAs  appe^n  so 

him  at  Brionne,  and  calling  an  assembly  hare  taken  no   fbrther   notice  of  V>;m 

there  cf  the  bishops  in  his  duchr,  he  was  Nor  did  the  next  pope,   Alexander  11^ 

condemnedL  together  with  a  dei^grman  more  any  otherwise  in  thU  business  thsa 


agitated  bj  this  coDtrorersv.  and  to  apparently  trusting  in  the  protection  i>l 
appease  it,  king  Henn*  called  a  council  at  some  powerful  men  who  would  not  fvf 
Paii&,  111  the  November  of  the  same  year,  sake  him.  Thus  the  controversT  con- 
which  again  condemoLd  Berenger,  and  tinned  with  unabated  violence,  and  Uil- 
imposed  a  recantation  upon  him  and  his  debrand,  now  Gregory  VII..  though:  it 
adherenu  under  pain  ot  death.  Still  no  advisable  to  try  the  efiect  of  another 
progress  was  made  by  the  partisans  of  summons  to  Rome.  Berenger  accoiti- 
transubstantlation,  and  hence  Victor  II.,  ingly  appeared  again  there  in  107S,  and 
who  succeeded  Leo  IX.  in  1054,  was  made  another  profession^  worded  rather 
urged  into  some  efiective  notice  of  the  particularly,  and  containing  no  nientioa 
controversy.  This  led  to  a  council  at  of  the  faithful,  but  reaUy  amounting  ta 
Tours,  in  1055,  at  which  Hildebrand,  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment 
afterwards  the  famous  Gregor}'  VII.,  of  the  real  presence.  Thi*  grave  great 
was  present  as  legate,  and  in  which  dissatisfaction  to  the  anti-Berengariao!^ 
Berenger  was  said  to  have  completely  being  reprobated  as  ambiguous,  which  it 
recanted,  binding  himself  at  the  same  is,  in  truth  ;  and  as  Gregory  was  known 
time  with  an  oath  to  keep  in  future  the  to  think  well  of  the  Angerin  archdeacon, 
common  faith  of  the  church.  He  appears,  he  was  charged  with  permitting  him  to 
however,  merely  to  have  admitted  the  sign  such  an  evasive  form,  because  he 
real  presence,  a  question  perfectly  distinct  really  had  himself  an  inclination  to  his 
from  the  corporal  presence.  Hence  the  opinions.  The  pope  was  therefore  driven 
council  was  no  sooner  over,  and  his  into  another  attack  upon  him,  in  a 
opponents  talked  of  him  to  all  the  council  holden  at  Rome  in  1079.  Before 
world  as  beaten  into  an  acknowledgment  this,  Berenger  signed  another  form,  pro- 
of the  divine  presence  in  the  eucharist,  fessing  that  Christ's  presence  is  essential 
than  he  himself  restricted  his  acknow-  and  substantial ;  but  really,  as  upon  everr 
Icdgment  of  this  privilege  to  faithful  other  occasion,  leaving  the  doctrine  of 
communicants.  He  was,  however,  so  transubstantiation,  tmder  all  circum- 
much  overborne  by  the  arm  of  power,  stances,  imdecided.  Hence,  when  re- 
that  instructions  of  a  popular  character  turned  to  France,  he  remained  an  object 
were  in  a  great  measure  intermitted  of  of  uneasiness  with  persons  who  believed 
necessity,  and  he  could  only  avail  him-  in  that  doctrine,  and  in  1080  he  was 
self  of  private  conversation  and  the  com-  summoned  to  a  legative  council,  holden 
position  of  controversial  treatises.  He  at  Bourdeaux,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
was  very  active  in  both  ways,  thus  keep-  faith.  This  was  his  last  public  appear- 
ing his  opponents  continually  on  the  ance ;  the  remaining  years  of  Kis  life 
defensive.  Hence  they  exerted  them-  being  spent  in  religious  retirement,  in 
selves  to  obtain  another  siunmons  for  the  little  isle  of  St.  Cosmas,  near  Tours, 
him  to  Rome,  from  Nicholas  II.,  then  He  died  there  Jan.  6,  1088,  aged  aboat 
pope,  in  1058.  In  the  following  year  ninety.  Some  Romish  writers  represent 
lie  answered  personally  this  summons,  him  to  have  abandoned  his  opposition  to 
and  in  a  very  full  council,  at  first  main-  transubstantiation  during  the  latter  years 
tained  his  own  views,  but  subsequently,  of  his  life,  grounding  their  opinion,  pro- 
either  overcome  by  fear  and  importunity,  bably,  upon  religious  services  performed 
or  confused  in  argument,  he  signed  a  annually  for  ages  over  his  tomb  by  the 
confession,  that  in  the  eucharist,  Christ's  canons  of  Tours,  and  by  the  insertion  of 
body  and  blood  arc  so  present  as  to  be  his  name  in  the  menologr  of  the  cathe- 
■onsibly  handled  and  masticated.  Even  dral  of  Angers,  honours  deemed  wilikely 
tills  concession,  however,  does  not  come  to  be  paid*  to  one  who  died  under  the 
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imputation  of  heresy.  But  his  great  was  signalized  hy  the  equipment  of  a 
religious  and  moral  excellences  are  a  formidable  armament  destined  for  tho 
sufficient  reason  for  these  tributes  of  attack  of  Alexandria,  the  corsairs  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  especially  as  the  which  port  scoured  the  Levant.  The 
doctrine  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  king  of  Cyprus  joined  the  expedition 
famous,  really  was  not  definitively  settled  with  all  his  forces ;  but  they  failed  in 
until  a  later  age.  Romanists  woiUd  make  possessing  themselves  of  the  town,  and 
disputes  upon  it  to  have  originated  with  were  forced  to  retreat  at  the  approach  of 
him,  and  accordingly  call  ancient  op-  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  The  administration 
ponents  of  transubstantiation  Beren-  of  Berenger  was  principally  occupied  by 
garians ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  efforts  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
tliat  his  text-book  was  written  by  John  order,  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
Scot  two  centuries  before,  and  that  he  and  to  terminate  the  quarrels  between 
appealed  for  confirmations  to  the  fathers,  the  languages  or  divisions  of  the  knights ; 
His  principal  work,  the  Reply  to  Lan-  but  his  unaided  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
franc,  was  supposed,  like  John  Scot's  and  he  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the 
piece  upon  the  eucharist,  to  have  been  pope,  Gregory  XI.-  who,  in  a  general 
destroyed  under  the  general  prevalence,  assembly  holden  at  Avignon,  1373,  sue- 
eventually  established,  of  opinions  ad-  ceeded  in  reconciling  the  differences,  and 
verse  to  it ;  but  it  has  been  discovered  in  establishing  subordination  among  the 
the  library  of  Wolfenbutel,  and  a  large  tenants  of  commanderies;  and  from  this 
part  of  it  w^  published  by  Lessing,  at  period  the  decisions  of  Avignon  were  fre- 
Brunswick,  in  1770.  It  hence  appears  quently  referred  to  in  the  disputes  of  the 
that  Berenger,  as  a  carefU  consideration  order.  Berenger  died  the  next  year, 
of  his  history  sufficiently  shows,  did  not  1374,  at  an  advanced  age.  (Boisgelin. 
believe  the  eucharist  a  rite  merely  com-  Vertot.) 

memorative,  but  admitted  a  real  presence        BERENGER,  (Richard,)  many  years 

to  faithful  communicants,  only  excluding  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  George  III. 

that  substantial  change,  which  is  neces-  of  Great  Britain,  who  published  in  1771, 

sary  to  make  the  sacramental  elements  The  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship, 

allowable  objects  of  adoration.     There  is  2  vols,  4to,  plates.     He  died  in  1782, 

a    short  contemporary  account   of  the  aged  62. 

leading  particulars  in  this  remarkable        BERENGER,  (John  Peter,)  a  French 

man's  history,  in  Labbe  and  Cossart's  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at  Geneva,  in 

Councils,  ix.  1050.     Lanfranc's  account  1740,  died  in    1807.     He  published  a 

of  the  earlier  movements  may  be  seen  in  History  of  Geneva,  in  six  vols,   12mo, 

the  next  page ;  Guitmund's  account  of  1 775 ;    Busching's  Geography  abridged, 

him  may  be  seen  in  Mabillon's  Annales  12  vols,  8vo,  1776 ;  a  Collection  of  all  the 

Benedictini,  iv.  477.     That  work  also  Voyages  round  the  World,  1788,  9  vols, 

contains   other  particulars   of  him,  but  8vo ;  and  some  other  works.  (Chalmers.) 
written  in  an  unfriendly  spirit.     Cave's        BERENGER,   (Peter,)  a  disciple  of 

Historia  Literaria  treats  him  differently,  Abelard,  in  whose  defence  he  wrote  a 

and  with  sufficient  fulness,  as  does  Mo-  work  entitled  Apologie  d' Abelard,  printed 

sheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,   ii.  379,  in    1616,   in  Duchesne's  edition  of  the 

new  edit     Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  His-  works    of  Abelard,    and    likewise    the 

tory,  ix.  6,  is  also  full,  and  upon  the  author  of  some  pieces  reflecting  severely 

whole  fair,    upon   this  important    cha-  on  the  church,  to  be  found  in  the  same 

racter  in  ecclesiastical  biography.  publication.     (Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France.) 

BERENGER  I.  son  of  Everard,  duke        BERENGUELA,     a    beautiful    and 

of  Friuli,  recognised  as  king  of  Italy  by  spirited   queen  of  Castile,  said  to  have 

an  assembly  of  the  estates,  assassinated  snamed  the  Moors  from  prosecuting  the 

in  Verona  in  924.     (Biog.  Univ.)  siege  of  Toledo  in  1139,  by  upbraiding 

BERENGER  II.  king  of  Italy,  grand-  them  with  the  choice  of  a  town  entrusted 

son  of  the  preceding,  held  the  throne  as  to  the  care  of  a  woman,  rather  than  that 

a  fief  from  Otho,  by  whom  he  was  afler-  of  one  where  her  husband  was  in  the 

wards  dethroned,  and  confined  at  Bam-  field,  and  where  honour  might  be  gained, 

berg,   where   he   died  in  966.      (Biog.  ( Vertot 's  Revolutions  in  Spain.) 
Univ.)  BERENGUELA,  eldest  daughter  of 

BERENGER,  (Ra3rmond  de,)  a  native  Alphonso  I II.,  king  of  Castile,  married 
of  Dauphiny,  and  knight  of  St.  John,  in  1201,  Alphonso  IX.  king  of  Leon ; 
elected  twenty-ninth  grand  master  of  the  divorced  in  1209,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
order  a.  d.  1365.     His  arrival  at  Rhodes  sanguinity,  by  pope  Innocent  III.;  de* 
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the    crown    to    Ptolemy    Philadelphus,  of  hia  faith  before  the  inquisition.   Beinl[ 

elder  of  his  two  sons  by  her,  in  pre-  absoWed  after  some  months,  he  returned 

judice  to  the  admitted  rights  of  Ptolemy  to  Modena,  and  passed  tranquilly  the 

Ceraunus,  his  eldest  son,  bom  of  Eury-  rest  of  his  life. 

dice.     (Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  7.  Justin.         BERG.     The  name  of  two  artists: — 
xvi.  2.)  1.  Maihias  van  den^  (1615—1647,)  a 

'BEKE.^lCEi^  tht  king' t  daughter  of  the  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Ypres,  son  of 

south    of  Daniel,    (xi.  6,)   daughter  of  the  manager  of  the  estates  of  Rubens, 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  best  known  by  his  excellent  copies  of 

married  by  him  (b.c.  249)  to  Antiochus  the  pictures  of  that  master.   (Biog.  Univ. 

Theus,  king  of  Syria,  the  king  of  the  norths  Bryan's  Diet) 

on  condition  of  his  divorcing  Laodice,        2.  Nicholas    VandeTf   a   Flemish    en- 

his  former  wife,  and  making  the  issue  of  graver,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ant- 

his  new  marriage  heirs  to  the  throne,  werp.      He    etched    some  plates    after 

On  Ptolemy's  death,  however,  Antiochus  Rubens,  which  he  marked  N.  V.  D.  Berg, 

dismissed  Berenice,  and  recalled  Laodice.  (Bryan's  Diet) 

The  latter  fearing  some  new  arrange-        BERG,  (Joachim  von,)  the  most  cele- 

ment,  and  stung  by  resentment  for  past  brated  member  of  a  family  still  existing 

injuries,  poisoned  mm,  a  crime  soon  fol-  in  Silesia,  born  in  1526,  who  devoted  his 

lowed  by  the  murder  of  Berenice,  and  an  whole  property  to  the  creation  of  a  ftind 

infant  son  that  she  had  by  him.     (Pri-  for  the  assistance  of  his  poor  country  men 

deaux.     Justin.  xxviL  1.)  in  devoting  themselves  to  a  literary  life. 

BERENICE,  another  daughter  of  This  fund,  by  the  express  words  of  the 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  adopted  by  donor,  was  restricted  to  protestant  youths, 
Magas,  king  of  Cfyrene,  married  to  her  but  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  1679,  appro- 
brother,  Ptolemy  III.,  king  of  Egypt,  priated  it  to  Romanists,  an  injustice  after- 
called  EuergeteSf  the  BenefactoTy  because  wards  repaired  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
he  recovered  in  the  Syrian  wars  many  of  ment 

the   Egyptian   gods.     While  absent  in        BERG,  (Magnus,)  bom  in  Norway  in 

this    expedition,    Berenice    vowed    her  1666,  in  his  youth  a  valet,  but  his  talent 

beautiful  hair  as  an  offering  to  Venus,  for  sculpture  procured  him    a   recom- 

shoiild  he  safely  return.     Being  ratified  mendation   to  king    Christian   V.   who 

in   this,   the  hair  was  deposited  in  the  placed  him  under  the  court  painter  An- 

temple   of  the  Zephyrian  Venus,   from  derson.     He  afterwards  travelled  at  the 

which,  by  accident  or  carelessness,   it  king's  exoense  to  Italy.  -  The  rest  of  his 

soon   disappeared,    to   Ptolemy's    great  time,  till  nis  death  in  1739,  was  devoted 

indignation.    He  was,  however,  appeased  to  painting,  and  carving  in  ivory,  an  art 

by  Conon,  a  Samian  astronomer*  then  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  (Worm, 

at  Alexandria,  wlio  assured  him  that  the  Forsog  til  et  Lexicon,  &c.) 
royal  locks  had  been  transferred  to  the        BERG,  (John  Peter,)  a  German  theo- 

skies,  where  he  had  discovered   them,  logian  and  philologer,  bom  at  Bremen, 

and  he  pointed  out,  accordingly,  the  con-  in  1737,  who  in  1758  went  to  Leyden, 

stellation  yet  called  Coma  Berenices,  or  and  studied    under  Schultens,   Albert!, 

Berenice*s  head  of  hair,  as  proof  that  his  and  von  Muschenbroek.     In  1 760,  he 

mode  ofexculpatmg  the  Zepnyrian  priests  published  his  first  work.  Specimen  Ani- 

was  worthy  of  imphcit  reliance.    Callima-  madversionum  Philologicarum  ad  Selects 

chus  added  lustre  to  this  mode  of  soothing  V.  T.  loca  Lugdun.  Bat  1761.     In  1762 

offended  royalty  by  writing  a  poem  on  he  was  made  professor  of  Greek  and  of 

Berenice's  Hair,  now  lost  in  the  original  the  oriental  languages  in  his  native  town« 

Greek,  but  preserved  in  a  Latin  version  In  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed 

of  Catullus.     Berenice  was  put  to  death  professor  of  theology  and   the   oriental 

by  her  own   son,   Ptolemy  Philopator,  languages  at  Duisburg;  and  also  in  1777, 

early  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
(Prideaux.  Lempriere.)  Berg  was  a  man  of  great  mental  powers 

BERETTARi,    (John,)    a    canonist,    and  indefatigable  activity ;  a  goc^l  phi 

born  at  Modena,  towards  the  very  end  of  lologer  (especially  versed  in  Arabic,  as  ii 
the  fifteenth  century,  whose  talents  for  shown  by  the  numerous  additions  witli 
Italian  poetry  acquired  for  him  the  wliich  he  enriched  his  copy  of  Goliss,  now 
friendship  of  the  cardinals  Bembo  and    at  Bonn) ;  a  cautious  critic,  a  sound  and 

Bibbiena.  Abandoning  poetry  for  theo-  judicious  commentator  of  the  Bible,  and 
logy,  he  made  a  great  progress,  but  was  an  erudite  historian  of  the  church.  In 
summoned  to  Rome  to  give  an  account    private  life  he  was  tolerant,  modest,  and 
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ceneraHy  estimable.    He  is  the  antbor,  nicaa    fiw.    mDtamu&hE^   ir    u.^r^'r:.: 

besides   the  work  abore-mentiooedf  of  woods  of  raxions  ec»o<3r&.     Of  :}u§'  iri 

Tarious   articles   in    periodicals;    of  an  Lann  aajs  that   be  can    irace  cr<::lLr 

unpublished  History  of  the  Reformation  of  its  inTentors,  thoofli  it  is  uSd  to  hi-'i 

in  the  Lower  Rhenish  Prorinces ;  and  of  taken  its  rise  in  an  iznitaiion  of  z:3S£> 

commentaries  on   Tarious  parts  of  the  work  and  of  works  in  stone.     Xo  vL-.{7 

Bible,  which  hare  also  not  been  printed,  oolomed  woods  besades  black  and  «L*^ 

BERG  A/P<fter,)  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  were  at  first  in  use ;  cor  acy  other  (.VrCJ 

born  in  Catalonia,  prebendary  of  Tarra-  beyond  large    edifices^    teazpues,   ci'.oz- 

gona,    conspicuous    for    inciting    John  nades,  and  omameots  with  arch::Krir&I 

Felton,   an   English   Romanist  of  good  riews.     Vasari  aars  of  Bergvco,  :L^  ::t 

family,  to  post  the  papal  bull,  pretending  succeeded  in  refining  the  art  of  c&'jcn 

to   dethrone    queen   Elizabetn,   on   the  and  of  shades  to  such   a  dn-gr^s,  as  lo 

gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace,  make  bim  the  Terr    first    in  this  li^f. 

on  Corpus  Christi  day,  1570.    This  was  He  died  in  1^49.  '  (Lanzi,    Stor.  V-sl 

the  first  of  those  offensive  and  dangerous  iii.  56.) 

acts  that  aroused  Elizabeth  into  severities  BERGAMO,  (G«ranl  da.)  a  Ieai*ej 

against  her  Romish  subjects,  and  Felton,  theologian  of   the    fourteenth    cesn;rT. 

the  party   by   whom   the   outrage  was  elected  bishop  of  Sarona  in  1342.  vio 

actually  committed,  was  justly  executed  died  in  1356,  leaving  many  MS.  works 

as  a  traitor.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  in  divinity. 

violent  fanatic,  but  he  might,  perhaps,  BERGASSE,  (Nicholas.)  a  celebrated 

have  never  ventured  upon  this  defiance  French   political    writer    and    barrlsier. 

to  his  native  sovereign,  had  he  not  fallen  bom  at  Lyons  in  1750.  of  a  familv  on- 

in  the  way  of  a  man  like  Berga.     That  ginally  Spanish.     In  1 784  he  published, 

wily  Spaniard  showed,  however,  no  dis-  Considerations  on  Animal  Magnetism,  s 

position  to  share  with  his  English  dupe  work  of  some  talent,  but  much  like  s 

the   glories   of  martyrdom,   as  Felton's  general  attack  upon  physicians,  mondists, 

funishment  was  termed  by  Romanists,  and  legislators.  About  this  time  he 
laving  lured  this  unhappy  gentleman  came  to  Paris,  and  soon  established  a 
to  tosH  the  firebrand  of  sedition  among  high  reputation  at  the  bar ;  but  mlxin-^ 
his  countrymen,  he  promptly  fled,  to  politics  with  his  pleadings,  he  augmenteS 
boast  upon  the  continent  of^the  mischief  that  growing  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
that  he  had  done  in  England,  and  of  his  institutions  which  made  way  for  the  re- 
own  good  management  in  shifting  the  volution.  In  1 789,  Bergasse  was  elected 
whole  penalty  upon  the  shoulders  of  deputy  from  Lyons  for  the  Tidrs-etat 
another.  (Ribadeneyra.  Scismadein-  to  th^  States-general,  but  he  did  not 
glatcrra,  207.)  prove  an  active  member.     He  seemed, 

BKRGALLI,  (Louisa,)  an  Italian  dra-  mdeed,    inclinable    to    the    court,  and 

matic  poetess,  bom  at  Venice,  April  15,  Lewis  XVI.   requested   him    to  reduce 

1703,  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  in  that  into  some  form  his  thoughts  upon  the 

city,   and  married   at    thirty   to    count  government  most  suited    to   the    time, 

Gaspard  Gozzi,  a  noble  Venetian,  known  which  he  did,  and  though  never  published, 

in  Italian  literature  for  his  comedies  and  his  plan  caused  a  great  many  pamplilets 

other  works.     Iler  works  are  very  nu-  to  be  launched  forth  against  hiiu ;  and 

mero!is,   many   of  them  original  plays,  after  the  tragical  end  of  Lewis,  he  wished 

but  among  them  are  translations  from  to  retreat  into  Spain,  but  he  was  arrested 

Terence,    Racine,    and    others.     (Biog.  in  July  1794,  and  sent  back  to  Paris; 

Univ.)  managing,  however,  to  delay  his  arrival 

BERG  A  MASCO,  (William,)  an  archi-  there,  he  saved  his  life,  and  was  only 

tcct,  who  flourished  at  Venice  during  the  sentenced  to   imprisonment.     He   then 

earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  lived  in  retirement,  but  occupied  him- 

BERGAMO,  (Henry  de,)  a  Carmelite  self  in  the  composition  of  metaphysical 
friar  of  Mantua,  who  published,  about  and  political  works.  After  the  resto- 
1470,  an  heroic  poem,  addressed  to  Juli-  ration,  he  published  an  admirable  pam- 
anus  Brixiensis,  viceroy-general  of  his  phlct,  entitled.  Reflexions  sur  TActe  Con- 
order.     (Bibliotheca  Carmelitana.)     '  stitutionnel  du  S^nat.     In  1821  Bergasse 

BERGAMO,  (Andrew,)  an  Italian  poet  published    an    Essay    on    the    relation 

and  satirist,   about    1546,   who    wrote,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  religious 

Satire  alia  Carlona.  Venetia,  1566.  (Calvi  and  political  law;  and  also  a  woni  in 

Bcritt.  Bergam.)  8vo,   which   went   immediately    into    a 

BERGAMO,    (Oamiano,)    a    Domi-  second  edition,  on  the  propriety  of  rc- 
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Rtoring  to  the  emigrants  the  possessions  celebrated  anatomist  and  botanist,  bom 

forfeited  in  the  revolution.     For  this  he  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Aug.  11,  1704, 

was  arraigned  in  the  court  of  assize,  but  whose  researches  on  the  intercostal  nerve 

honourably  acquitted.     This  was  the  last  were  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 

of  his  writings.     He  died  in  1832,  aged  collection  of  Haller.     He  endeavoured  to 

82.     (Biog.  des  Contemp.)  simplify  the  study  of  botany,  and  died 

BERGASSE,  (Alexander,)  brother  of  October  7,  1760. 

the  preceding.    He  gained  an  ample  com-  BERGER,  (Albert  Louis,)  a  lawyer, 

petency  by  commerce,   and  was  noted  bom  at  Oldenbourg  in  1768,  who  having 

among  his  fellow-citizens  of  Lyons  for  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  hb  father, 

virtue  and  honesty.   In  1816  he  wrote  and  travelled,   and  lived   subsequently  as  a 

printed  in  8vo,  a  work  entitled,  a  Rcfuta-  wealthy  man  of  letters.     Taking  a  pro- 

tion  of  the  false  Principles  and  Calumnies  minent  part  in  the  movements  made  by 

advanced  by  the  Jacobins  to  cry  down  his  country  against  the  French  in  1813, 

the  Administration  of  our  Kings,  and  to  he  was  shot,   after   a  mock   trial.     He 

justify  the  Usurpation  of  the  Royal  Autho-  wrote,  1.  Studien,    2.  Letters  from  Italy. 

rity   and  of  the    Throne,    by   an   Old  (Biog.  Univ.) 

Frenchman ;  a  curious  and  bold  book,  BERGER,  (J.  Henry  de,)  a  learned 

which  the  author  was  obliged  to  sup-  lawyer,  born  January  1657,  professor  of 

press,  and  a  few  copies  only  were  dis-  law  at  Wittemberg,   and   counsellor  at 

tributed  among  his  friends  ;  it  is  there-  Dresden.     In  1713  he  was  summoned  as 

fore  very  rare.     He  died  at  Lyons  in  aulic   counsellor  to  Vienna,   where   he 

1821.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  died,   26th   of  Nov.  1732.     His  works, 

BERGE,  (Ernest  Gotlib  von,)  bom  in  often  reprinted,  are — 1.  Electa  Processtts 

1649,   who,    coming    into    England  in  Executivi,    Processorii,    Provocatorii  et 

1678,  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  Matrimonialis.    2.  Electa  Disceptationum 

Englishmen  of  distinction ;  among  others  Forensium.  3.  Electa  Jurisprudentiae  Cri- 

of  Lloyd,   then   bishop    of  St   Asaph,  minalis.     4.    Responsa  ex  omni   Jure, 

afterwards    of  Worcester,    and    On    his  5.  (Economia  Juris.     Berger  left  three 

return    to  the    continent,  published   a  sons,  all  distineuished  in  the  game  profes- 

German  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  sion.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

Lost.     This  work  had  been  already  in  BERGER,    (Theodore,)  professor  of 

part  translated  by    Theodore   Haak,   a  law  and  history  at  Cobourg,  bom  in  1683, 

German,  resident  in  England ;  but  it  is  and  died  in  1773.     His  great  Universal 

doubtful,  from  the  terms  of  Von  Berge*8  History  is  a  work  much  esteemed.  (Biog. 

preface,  whether  he  began  the  work  anew,  Univ.) 

or  continued  the  imperfect  translation  of  BERGER,  (Christian  John,)  a  Danish 
Haak.  The  translation  is  executed  in  physician,  bom  August  14,  1724,  pro* 
a  masterly  manner,  in  the  same  measure  lessor  in  ordinary  of  medicine,  surgery, 
as  the  original.  The  title  of  this  work  and  midwifery,  at  the  university  of  Kiel, 
is  Paradise  Lost,  from  the  incomparable  He  died  April  2,  1789,  leaving  some  pro- 
poem  of  John  Milton,  composed  in  the  fessional  publications. 
English  language  during  his  blindness.  BERGi^R,  (John  Gotfried  de,)  a  cele- 
8vo,  Zerbst.  1682.  brated  German  physician,  born  Nov.  11, 

BERGEN.   The  name  of  two  painters,  1659,  professor  at  the  university  of  Wit* 

one  bom  at  Breda  about  1670,  died  very  temberg.      He  died   October   2,    1756, 

young,  after  giving  great  promise.  (Biog.  having  been  fifty  years  in  the  exercise 

Univ.)  ofhis  academical  functions.     In  medicine 

2.  Dirk,  or  Theodore  van,  born  at  Haar-  he  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  mechani- 

lem  about  1645,  and  was  the  best  pupil  cal  sect,  with  some  few  modifications, 

of  Adrian  van  der  Velde,  and,  like  him.  His  writings  are  numerous,   and  some 

painted  landscape  and  animals.      Van  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  the  col- 

Bergen  passed  many  years  in  England,  lection  of  Haller.     Those   which  merit 

and  then  returned  to  his  own  country,  most  notice  are : — Physiologia  •Medica, 

His   works  are  well  composed  and  co-  sive  de  Naturft  Humanft  Liber  bipartitus, 

loured,  but  some  of  them  want  firmness  Wittemb.  1702,  4to,  Lipsise,  1708,  4to, 

of  touch.     (Biog.  Univ.     Bryan's  Diet.)  Francof.  ad  Msbu.  1737,  4to;  Dissertatio 

BERGEN,    (Daniel,)    an    engraver,  de  Natura,  Morborum  Medico,  Wittemb. 

born  at  Berlin  in  1744,  who  engraved  1702,  4to;  De  Thermb  Carolinis  Com- 

several  portraits  of  the  royal  family  of  mentatio,   qui  onmiura   Origo  Fontium 

Prussia,  and  other  works.  (Bryan's  Diet.)  Calidarum  itemque  Acidarum,  ex  Pyrite 

BERGEN,  (Charles  Augustus  de,)  a  ostenditur,  Wittemb.  1709,  4to. 
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FiKKGERAC,  (Savinien  Cyrano  de,)  a  Berper  abo  began  ■  hutoTj  of  Rheixcf. 
Kri-nch  writer,  of  diasipated  habits,  bat  and  Us  ago  pnfaUafacd  all  tbat  he  ac- 
succf  MRful  in  works  of  imagination,  bom  ccopliabed  of  it.  His  other  works  an 
in  IVri|i;ord,  about  the  year  1620.  He  not  of  eonsidcnUe  importance.  (Biog. 
died  at  the  aj^e  of  thirty-five.     He  has    Unir.) 

born  coniiidercd  as  an  author  to  whom  BERGIEIL  (Nicholns  Sjlresftcr,)  bora 
Molirrp,  Fontcnt'llc,  Voltaire,  and  onr  at  Damay,  inLoRBiDe,  Dccu  31,  I71S.an 
own  Swift,  )iAvc  been  a  good  deal  obliged,  industrious,  talented,  and  excellent  ecrl-?- 
(Ui(>l?.  I'tiiv.)  siastic,   who  obtained   deserredly  enat 

H K l{  (>  K U  ICl*,  (John  Peter,)  a  lecturer  credit  by strennoos  endemrours  to  stem  th? 
on  hotiiny  at  Pnris  where  be  died  in  pestilential  torrent  of  pretended  French 
|Mi;{.  1 1  in  principal  works  are,  Obser-  nhilosophT.  In  early  life  he  was  innns- 
vdtions  on  Kxtra-Uterine  Conception,  bent  of  a  little  rillage  chmcfa  in  Francfae 
nnd  I'liytonomntotcchnie  Universelle,  or  Comt^;  but  as  yean  rolled  on,  his  admii^ 
thr  art  of  ^ivinf;  to  plants  names  derived  able  qualities  rused  him  to  a  professorship 
fniin  their  characters.  (Biog.  Unir.  of  theokMry,  and  afterwards  tne  headship, 
Sunpl.)  in  the  ccmege  of  Beaan^on;  to  a  canoory 

HKIUyKKON,  (Nicolas,)  an  advocate  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  to  thejxKt 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  horn  at  Ba-  of  confessor  to  the  aunts  of  Lewis  A  VI. 
thiny,  in  the  duchy  of  Valois,  towards  He  might  have  had  better  preferment, 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  but  a  spirit  above  all  intrigne,  a  sim- 
wiiii  a  learned  man,  but  not  very  brilliant  plicity  and  mode^  tliat  sought  retire- 
nii  a  ii]N*aker.  lie  was  the  first  author  ment,  and  an  indioerence  to  ereiythioi: 
of  the  synchronic  tables,  which  present  but  prospects  of  serving  mankmd.  Ten- 
iiintory  at  one  view.  The  date  of  his  dered  him  perfectly  contented  with  such 
dentil  'm  n(»t  known,  but  supposed  to  have  a  provision  as  was  made  for  him.  After 
been  about  ITiHI.     (Biog.  Univ.)  obtaining  youthful  repatadon  by  some 

IIICUCfKHON,  (Peter,)  son  of  the  academical  pieces  at  Besanoon,  he  secured 
Above,  died  1<>.'S7,  leaving  a  treatise  on  notice  of  a  more  general  kind  in  1764, 
navigation  and  on  modern  conquests  and  by  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  the 
discoveries,  introdtieed  by  notices  of  Car-  primitive  elements  of  lan?iiages.  Three 
thaginian  discoveries,  but  really  begin-  years  afterwards,  he  published  a  translA- 
ning  with  that  of  the  Canaries,  and  tion  of  Hesiod,  combined  with  a  disserta- 
roniing  down  to  his  own  time,  Paris,  tion  on  pagan  mythology.  This  work 
1(»2!>;  a  History  of  the  First  Discovery  was  well  received,  and  maintains  its 
and  ('on(|uesl  of  the  C'anaries  in  1402,  character,  many  still  preferring  Bergier'i 
Pitris,  l(i.'{0;  a  Narrative  of  the  Expcdi-  version  to  subsequent  attempts.  He  now 
(inns  of  si'veral  distinguished  Travellers  felt  himself,  however,  called  away  from 
in  Taitary,  Paris,  Ki.'M,  reprinted  in  any  farther  excursions  in  the  seductive 
1721).     (liioe.  Univ.  Suppl.)  fields  of  philology  and    classical   anti- 

IlKKCflKIt,  (Nicholas,)  a  FVench  anti-  quity,  by  the  Touring  aspect  of  the 
quary,  horn  at  Hheims  on  the  1st  of  religious  horizon.  Most  of  the  smartest, 
Mareh,  iri()7,  died  on  the  iHlh  of  August,  and  some  of  the  subtlest  wita  in  France 
1023.  He  is  best  known  by  his  work  were  tempted  by  their  own  corrnption 
on  the  History  of  Roman  Roads,  in  into  attacu  upon  Christianity,  persuading 
which  ho  was  aSHisted  by  his  friend  themselves  and  others  that  this  impious 
Peiresc.  It  appeared  in  1022,  but  becom-  folly  was  a  revival  of  sound  philosophy. 
inf(  scarce,  was  reprinted  in  1728,  with  Against  this  pernicious,  but  shallow  school, 
the  ('arte  / tin firainf  of  Vvwt'mf^cr.  A  third  Bersier  published,  in  1768,  his  Certitude 
(I7.'i0)  S(Hm  followed,  though  the  first  desPreuves  du  Christianisme,  in  answer 
is  considered  the  best  edition.  The  work  to  the  Examen  critique  des  Apologistes 
is  learned  and  curious,  hut  the  facts  are  de  la  Religion  Chr6tienne,  falsely  attri- 
ill  arranged,  a  fault  of  the  age  in  which  buted  to  Freret.  It  is  a  work  wise  and 
he  lived.  It  has  hem  translated  into  moderate,  logically  argued,  and  ably 
Latin,  with  learned  notes,  by  H.  C.  written.  Beigier  never  wrote  anything 
Henninius,  professor  of  the  university  of  that  attracted  so  much  attention;  ana 
Duisbourg.  This  translation  maybe  found  three  editions  appeared  within  the  year, 
in  (vrievitis's  Antiquities.  In  1712,  the  Some  extolled  it  as  it  deserved,  others 
first  book  of  it  appeared  in  English,  loaded  it  with  unqualified  censure.  Even 
in  I^ndon,  entitled  the  General  History  Voltaire  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
of  the  Highways  in  all  parts  of  the  sity  of  attempting  a  reply,  and,  accord* 
world,    particularly   in    Great    Britain,    ingly,  he  sought  to  prop  his  miserable 
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system  by  the  Conseils  Raisonables,  engaged  to  furnish  a  Dictionnaire  Th^olo- 
a  piece  that  proTed,  what  wanted  no  gique,  as  a  portion  of  it.  He  fulfilled 
proving,  that  he  was  witty  and  dexterous,  his  task  as  might  be  expected  of  him ; 
but  really  left  Bergier  in  possession  of  and  if  he  had  refused  any  concern  with 
the  field.  Voltaire's  talents  and  cele-  the  work  except  as  editor,  the  object  of 
brity,  however,  procured  him  the  honour  his  friends  in  urging  him  to  take  a  share, 
of  a  reply ;  and  it  was  the  only  compli-  namely,  to  prevent  religious  articles  from 
ment  of  the  s&rt  that  any  conceited,  falling  into  dangerous  hands,  would  have 
licentious  scoffer  ever  extorted  from  Ber-  been  secured.  But  his  consent  to  become 
gier.  Another  opponent,  quite  equal  to  a  contributor  merely,  had  a  mischievous 
Voltaire  in  infatuation  upon  all  that  is  effect  The  public  was  not  quite  ripe  for 
vitally  important,  but  otherwise  even  ludi-  that  unblushing  infidelity  which  soon 
crously  below  him,  the  German  baron  polluted  France,  and  therefore  Bergier 's 
Cloots,  conspicuous  during  the  worst  respected  name  was  eagerly  brought  for- 
paroxysms  of  the  French  revolution,  ward  as  a  security  against  the  appearance 
under  the  adopted  first  name  of  Ana-  of  any  thing  that  serious  men  must  refuse 
charsis,  published  in  London,  in  1780,  an  to  admit.  But  it  only  served  as  a  blind, 
attempt  to  discredit  Bergier's  work,  en-  As  a  whole,  the  work  proved  more  ex- 
titled.  Certitude  des  Preuves  du  Mahome-  ceptionable  than  any  one  of  the  kind 
tisme,  par  Ali  Gier-Beer.  These  wretched  hitherto  published.  Bergier  died  at  Paris, 
attempts  to  discountenance  principles  April  9,  1790,  generally  ranked  among 
that  alone  can  raise  and  comfort  man,  the  best  writers  of  his  time  for  clear  con - 
were  estimated  at  their  real  value  in  all  ception,  lucid  arrangement,  and  logical 
quarters  worthy  of  deference,  and  Ber-  reasoning,  though  blemished  by  a  style 
gier's  services  were  acknowledged  in  a  rather  too  difiuse.  (Biog.  Univ.  Baruel, 
pension  of  2,000  livres,  settled  upon  him  apud  Chalmers.) 

by  the  clergy  of  France.  He  next  under-  BERGIER,  (Claudius  Francis,)  an  ad- 
took  a  dissection  of  Rousseau's  religious  vocate,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
principles,  in  his  D^isme  refute  par  lui-  the  same  place,  about  the  year  1728. 
meme,  published  first  in  1765.  Four  He  translated  Webb's  work  on  painting, 
years  afterwards  appeared  an  answer  to  Porter's  Turkey,  Dow's  Hindoostan,  and 
baron  Holbach,  entitled,  Apologie  de  la  Fergusson's  Essay  on  Civil  Society.  He 
Religion  Chretienne  contre  I'auteur  du  diedin  1784.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
Christianisme  devoil^.  He  then  appUed  BERGIUS,  (Peter  Jonas,)  a  Swedish 
himself  to  expose  the  £ftllacies  of  those  physician  and  botanist,  who  took  the 
who  would  convert  an  imperfect  know-  aegree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Upsal  in 
ledge  and  artfully-coloured  views  of  phy-  1750.  Linnaeus  named  a  genus  of  plants 
sics,  into  an  engine  for  cheating  mankind  "  Bergia,"  in  compliment  to  his  botanical 
out  of  revelation ;  and  this  labour  pro-  knowledge.  He  died  in  1 790. 
duced  his  Examen  du  Materialisme,  ou  BERGIUS,  (Benedict,)  a  learned 
Refutation  du  Syst^mede  la  Nature, Paris,  Swedish  writer  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
1771.  The  following  nine  years  were  tury,  born  at  Stockholm  in  1723,  and 
employed  in  a  work  of  greater  length  died  1784.  His  most  celebrated  work 
than  any  of  his  preceding  productions,  in  is.  On  Luxuries,  Svo,  Stockholm,  1785, 
which  Bergier  recast  all  that  he  had  pre-  1 787.  In  treating  this  apparently  un- 
viously  written  against  infidelity,  adoing  promising  subject,  he  has  introduced  a 
a  great  quantity  of  new  matter,  thought  mass  of  learned  notes  and  of  interesting 
suitable  to  the  times.  This  undertaking  quotations,  such  as  are  scarcely  to  be 
appeared  in  1780,  in  12  vols,  12mo,  found  in  any  other  work.  He  wrote  also 
entitled,  Trait^  historique  et  dogmatique  a  treatise  on  Vegetables  used  for  Feeding 
de  la  vraie  Religion,  avec  la  Refutation  Cattle,  Svo,  Stockholm,  1769. 
desErreurs  qui  lui  ont  €t^  opposeesdans  BERGLER,  (Joseph,  May  1,  1753 — 
les  diffi&rents  SiMes.  In  1787,  this  in-  June  25,  1829,)  a  Bohemian  painter, 
defatigable  writer  put  forth  a  discourse  who  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
on  the  Marriage  of  Protestants ;  and  in  Passau,  where  his  father,  statuary  to  the 
1 790,  some  observations  on  Divorce,  bishop,  taught  bim  the  elements  of  design 
Unfortunately  he  was  persuaded  into  an  and  painting.  The  talents  that  he  dis- 
appropriation of  his  later  literary  labours,  played  induced  the  bishop  to  send  him 
which  rendered  them  injurious  to  the  to  Italy  in  1776.  After  five  years'  so- 
cause  that  his  invaluable  services  had  so  journ  at  Rome  he  returned  home,  and 
strenuously  defended.  Tlie  Encyclop^ie  having  settled  himself  at  Passau,  he 
Mtithodique  being  undertaken,   Bergier  became   painter   to  cardinal  Aversberg. 
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Having  produced  many  important  works,  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is 
he  died  at  Prague.  Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  the  edition  of  Alciphron  ;  where  he  has 
BERGLER,  (Stephen,)  born  about  exhibited  an  extensive  and  accurate know- 
1680,  at  Cronstadt,  and  thought  to  ledge  of  Greek,  and  no  incoosiderable 
have  been  the  son  of  a  baker.  Leaving  talents  as  a  conjectural  critic ;  and  it  is 
at  an  early  age  his  native  place,  he  went  to  be  regretted  that  he  nerer  published 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  was  employed  by  his  notes  on  Herodotus,  where  ample 
Fritsche  as  a  corrector  of  the  press;  and  scope  is  still  left  for  the  exercise  of  a 
subsequently  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  scholar's  ingenuity, 
edited,  for  Wctstein,  the  Homer  that  ap-  BERGMAN,  (Joseph,)  a  German 
peared  in  1 707.  From  thence  he  migrated  physician,  naturalist,  and  theologian,  bom 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  assisted  Fabricius  at  A  schaffenboorg,  in  1736,  early  admitted 
in  the  compilation  of  his  Bibliotheca  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  de- 
Graeca ;  and  on  his  return  to  Leipzig  he  voted  principally  to  natural  history  and 
was  a  considerable  contributor  to  the  the  physical  sciences.  In  1773,  upon 
Acta  Eruditorum  ;  wliere  he  reviewed  the  suppression  of  his  order,  he  returned 
Kuster*s  Aristophanes,  Bentley*s  Horace,  to  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  he 
Emendations  on  Menander,  and  Barnes's  was  professor  of  physics  and  natural 
Homer.  In  1715  he  published  his  edition  philosophy  at  Mentz.  He  died  Sept 
of  Alciphron  s  Epistles,  and  prepared  for  20,  1803,  at  Aschaffenbourg,  whither 
the  press  his  Notes  on  Aristophanes,  the  university  of  Mentz  had  been  trans- 
1  hese  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  ferred  upon  the  union  of  that  city 
Peter  Burman,  jun.  who  printed  them  at  with  France.  He  published  Aniangs- 
Lcyden  in  1760,  4to,  and  ^ave  in  the  gruende  dcr  Naturgeschichte,  Mogunt 
preface  a  full  account  of  their  author;  1782,  1783,  3  vols,  8vo.  Kurzer  l^ter- 
;iiul  though  the  notes  were  held  in  little  richt  in  derNaturwissenschaftfuer  Kinder 
honour  by  Brunck,  yet  Reisig  has  not  in  den  Realscholen,  ib,  1783,  1784,  8vo. 
hesitated  to  consider  them  superior  to  Was  die  Thiere  gewiss  nicht,  und  was  sic 
tho.^e  of  the  Strasburg  editor.  He  trans-  am  wahrvcheintichsten  seyen?  t6.  1784, 
In  ted  likewise  into  Latin  the  Four  Books  8vo.  Lehrsaetze  mit  Anwendongen  aus 
of  the  Byzantine  History,  by  Joseph  der  Experimental  Fhysik.  t&.  1684,  4to. 
Genesius,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  He  also  translated  from  the  German  into 
the  23d  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  Latin,  Biuckhausen's  Elements  of  Physic, 
that  collection,  but  not  in  the  Parisian.  Mentz,  1790,  3  vols,  8vo. 
By  his  translation  of  a  Greek  work  by  BERGMAN,  (Tobem  Orlof,)  a  cele- 
Alexander  Mavrocordato,  published  with  brated  Swedish  chemist,  bom  at  Catha- 
the  original  at  Leipsic,  in  1722,  under  rineberg,  March  9,  1731,  and  at  seven- 
the  title  of  Ilcpi  r»r  KaBrfKOPTov,  he  so  teen,  sent  to  the  university  of  UpsaL 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  hospodar  of  He  devoted  himself  with  such  ardour  to 
\N  ailachia,  as  to  be  taken  in  the  employ  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy, 
of  his  son,  and  to  obtain  access  to  the  that  his  health  became  disordered.  He 
prince's  library,  containing  many  Greek  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  &om 
M>S. ;  and  amongst  them  Bcrgler  found  the  university  for  fifleen  months,  and 
the  first  three  chapters,  previously  want-  returning  to  his  home,  where,  however, 
ing,  of  the  Demonstratio  Evangelica  of  he  engaged  himself  in  the  study  of 
ICusebius,  and  sent  them  to  Fabricius,  botany  and  entomology.  In  the  latter 
who  printed  them  in  his  Delectus  Argu-  branch  of  natural  history  he  ma^  for 
mentorum,  in  1725.  On  the  death  of  his  himself  a  system  of  classification,  based 
patron,  Bergler  went  to  Constantinople,  upon  the  characters  of  the  larv»,  to 
wliere  he  died  in  1746,  having  em-  facilitate  his  inquiries.  The  plates  re- 
braced  Mahometonism.  Such  at  least  presenting  the  different  rlniwes  of  the 
is  the  story  circulated  by  his  biographers,  lar\'ae  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  Tolome 
with  the  exception  of  Seivert;  who,  in  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Socie^  of 
his  Ungar.  Magazin.  tom.  ii.  pars  iv.  p.  Sciences  of  Upsal.  Linnseus  honoured 
504, — quoted  by  Wagner,  in  the  preface  him  by  naming  a  species  of  the  genus 
to  the  2d  volume  of  his  Alciphron, — says  Phalsena  after  him.  His  health  being  re- 
that  Bergler  never  became  a  Maho-  established,  he  returned  to  Upsal;  and 
metan ;  and  though  he  went  to  Constan-  in  1755,  defended  with  great  ability 
tinople  to  teach  m  a  school  established  a  thesis  in  physics  and^nathematics  oa 
there,  for  Greek  youths,  yet  he  returned  to  the  Nature  of  iTwilight.  He  furnished  to 
Bucharest,  where  he  died  from  drinking  the  academy  of  Stockholm  two  papers, 
too  freely  his  favourite  wine  of  Hungary,  containing  some  curious  researches  rela- 
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live  to  leeches,  and  showed  the  Coccus  the  uicusis  of  some  of  his  con  temporaries, 
aquaticus  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  and  it  was  contended  that  however  gene- 
eggs  of  the  leech.     Linnaeus   disputed  ral  and  extensive  his  knowledge  might 
the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  but  after-  be,  he  had  not  yet  published  any  work 
wards  admitted  its  truth,  and  wrote  upon  in  this  particular  department  of  science, 
the  Memoir,  as   it  passed  through  the  He  therefore  shut  himself  up  in  his  labo- 
academy,  vidi  et  obstnpui.     He  defended  ratory,  applied  with   extraordinary  zeal 
another  thesis  on  Astronomical  Interpo-  to  some  operations,  and  soon  produced  a 
lations,  in  1758;  and  then  received  the  memoir  on  the  subject  of  alumen;  which 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.     He  pro-  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  able 
duced  another  thesis  on   the  subject  of  composition.     His  enemies  were  enraged 
Attraction,  which  obliged  him  to  make  at  this  display  of  his  ability ;  and  had  he 
some   experiments    in   electricity.      He  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
assisted  in  making  observations  at  the  protection  of  the  prince  royal,  afterwards 
observatory,  and  was  recompensed  by  an  Gustavus   III.,   who   was   at  that  time 
appointment  to  a  chair  of  mathematics ;  chancellor  of  the  university,  very  serious 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  consequences  might  have  arisen  to  him. 
of  algebra,  upon  the  death  of  Melder-  This  prince,  himself  able  to  estimate  the 
creutz.     He  made  many  researches,  and  merit  of  Bergman,  took  also  the  advice 
presented  to  the  academy  memoirs  upon  of  those  most  conversant  in  the  matter, 
the  rainbow,  aurora  borealis,  electricity,  and  he   warmly   defended   him   in    the 
&c.,  which  occupied  his  attention  in  an  senate,  and  he  obtained  the  appointment, 
especial  manner.     Extracts  from  some  He  ever  manifested  his  gratitude  for  this 
of  his  papers  wereprinted  by  Wilson,  in  noble  conduct,  and  rejected,  at  a  future 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.   In  1763,  period,   the   advantageous  offers   which 
he  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  aca-  were  made  to  him  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
demy  for  the  best  means  of  destroying  king  of  Prussia,  to  attract  him  to  Berlin, 
caterpillars ;   and  he  obtained  a  secona  Devoted  now  to  chemical  pursuits,  he 
prize  on  a  future  occasion,  for  further  laboured  with   that  zeal  which  he  had 
suggestions  on  this  subject,  so  important  already  manifested  in  other  departments 
to  rural  economy.     It  is  not  within  the  of  science ;  and  his  fame  increased  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  to  enumerate  the  reputation  of  the  university,  and  drew  to 
various  papers  furnished  to  the  academy  it  a  very  large  number  of  students.     His 
by  Bergman ;  they  amount  in  number  to  incessant  activity  abridged  his  life  ,*  and 
forty-one,  and  embrace  the  consideration  he  died   Julv  8,    1784,  at  the  baths  of 
of  many  subjects  deeply  interesting  to  Medevi,   whither  he  had  resorted  with 
the  students  of  natural  history  and  the  the  hope  of  improving  his  health, 
physical  sciences.     His  labours  were  so  The  career  of  Bergman  was  altogether 
highly  esteemed  by  the  body  to  whom  very  brilliant,  and  as  a  chemist,  he  has 
they  were  addressed,  that  they  accorded  always  been  considered  unsurpas<;ed  in 
to  him  an   annual  pension  of  six  hun-  his  day.     His  researches  on  the  acids,  on 
dred  francs  in  consideration  of  his  ser-  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  his  analyses  of  mi- 
vices,    and    to    encourage    him    in   his  neral  waters,  are  highly  esteemed.     He 
pursuits.  is  the  discoverer  of  the  hydro-sulphuretted 
In  1 758  he  had  associated  with  some  gas.   On  the  subject  of  chemical  affinities 
ingenious  friends   to  establish  a  society  he  has  led  the  way  to  the  most  important 
for  advancing  a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  discoveries.     He  is  not  entitled  to  less 
To  each  of  the  members  a  certain  divi-  respect  for  his  researches  in   crystallo- 
sion  of  the  subject  was  allotted,  and  to  graphy,   and  the  precision  that  he  has 
Bergman  was  assigned  that  which  related  introduced  into  chemistry  by  his  mathe- 
to  physics.     He   was   occupied  in  this  matical  knowledge.     Besides  many  aca- 
labour  during  eight  years ;  at  the  expi-  demical  prizes,  he  published  the  following 
ration  of  which  time  he  put  forth  a  work,  important  works : — Physisk   Beskryvnig 
(an  edition  of  which  was  exhausted  in  cofver  jordklolet,  Upsaliae,  1766,  1769, 
six  months,)  which  was  translated  into  1773,  1774,  2  vols,  8vo. ;  translated  into 
Prench,  German,  Danish,  Russian,  and  French,   Paris,   1770,  1774,  8vo;    into 
English.     In  this  work  he  displayed  the  German,   by   L.  H.  Koehl,    Gripswald, 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  1769,   1 780,   8vo ;   and  at  Leipzig,    by 
mineralogy.     A  vacancy  occurred  in  the  G.  Grosse,  1781,  8vo.     Afhandling  om 
chemical   chair,    by   the  resignation  of    bitter  Salzer-Spa-och  Pyrmontn  Watters 
Waller,   and   Bergman  was   anxious  to  raetta  halt  och  tibredning  eonom  konst, 
obtain  it;  but  en w  had  been  excited  in  Upsal.  1776,  8vo.    Chemiu  afhandline 
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om  jaern malms  proberande   pac   vactn  Mo«ilius,  in  1578,  and  died  in  1663,  at 

vaegen,  ib.  1777|  8vo.     Tal  om  Chemiens  Padiia,  where  he  taught  philosophy.     He 

nyasti  framsteg,  Stockholm,  1777,  8vo;  published  a  work  on  ancient  philosophy, 

translated    into    German    by    Wiegleh,  entitled,  CirculusPisanus,  Florence,  1641, 

Berlin   and    Stettin,    1790,    1791,    8vo.  and   Dubitationes   in  Dialogum  GaliWi 

Didsertatio  sistens  Chemise  Progressus  k  nro  Terrse    Inimobilitate,    1632,    which 

Medio  Sxculi  vii.  ad  Medium  Sceculi  xvi.  latter  subjected  him   to    the  chaise  of 

Upsal,  1782,  4to;    translated  into  Ger-  materialism.     (Chalmers.) 
man,    by  Wie^leb,   Berlin  and   Stettin,        BERING,   (Vitus,)    a   Danish   Latin 

1792, 8 vo.     Sciagraphia  Regni  Mineralis  writer,  bom  in   1617,    member  of  the 

secundilm  Principia  proxima  digesti,  Lips,  council  of  finance,  and  royal  historiogrs- 

et  Dessau,    1782,  8vo;    translated  into  pher.    He  published  Floras  Danicus,  sire 

French,  by  Mongez,  Paris,  1784,  1792,  Danicarum  Kerum,  Breviarium,  Odensee^ 

8vo;  and,  with  additions,  by  H.  de  la  1698.     The  other  editions,  ezcrating  that 

Metlirie,   into   English,   London,    1783,  at  Timaro,  1716,  are  merely  the  unsold 

8vo,*  and  into  Italian,  Florence,   1783,  copies  of  the  first,  with  new  title-pages. 

8vo.     Opuscula  Physica  et  Chemica,  pie-  Bering's  poems  are  printed  in   Deliciap 

rumque   an  tea    seorsim   edita,    jam   ah  quorundam  Danorum,  Ley  den,  1693,  the 

Auctore   collecta    et  aucta,   Stockholm,  smaller  pieces  being  the  best.     He  died 

Upsal,  et  Abo,  1779,  1783,  3  vols,  8vo;  in  1675.     (Chalmers.) 
translated  into   French,   by  Guyton  de        BERING,  or  BEERING,  (Vitus,)  an 

Morveau,  Dijon,  1780,1785,  2vols,  8vo;  eminent  navigator,  bom  at  Horseus,  in 

into  German,  by  II.  Tabor,  Franoof.  ad  Jutland;  chosen,  in  1728,  to  command 

Maen.  1790,  2  vols,  8vo;  and  into  En-  the  Russian  voyage  of  discovery  m  the 

glish,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Cullen,  Lond.  1784,  north    seas,    particularly    about    Kam- 

1791,  3  vols,  8vo.  schatka.     In  1741,  he  was  sent  out  again 

BERGMANN,  (Michael  Adam  von,)  to  ascertain  the  northern    boundary  of 

burgomaster    and    chief   magistrate    of  America,   and  was   cast  on   the   island 

Munich,  bom  in  that  city  in  1733,  and  which  bears  his  name,  where  be  was  taken 

chiefly  known  as  its  historian.     He  died  ill  and  died.     Fragments  of  his  Toyaees 

in  1783.     (Ersch  und  Gmber.)  have  been  published  by  Mullen,  and  i3m 

BERGMANN,(Gustavus,)born  March  at  Antwerp,  in  1766,   imder   the  tide, 

1741,  died  July  11,  1814;    known  by  Voyages  et  D6couvertes   faites  par  les 

several    published  works   on    Livonian  Russes.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
history  and  literature,  besides  a  Lexicon        BERINGER,  (Michael,)  bom  at  Uhl- 

of  the  Lettish  tongue,  left  in  MS.  bach,  in  Wirtcmberff,  in  1566  ;  educated 

BERGMULLER,  (John  George,  1687  at  Tiibineen  ;  appomted,  in  1599,  pro- 

— 1762,)  a  painter  and  engraver,  bora  at  fessor  of  Hebrew  there,  with  a  very  small 

Dirckheim  in  Bavaria,  scholar  of  Andrew  salary.     His  laborious  life  terminated  in 

Wolf,   and   an   enthusiastic   imitator  of  1625.     The  celebrated  William  Schick- 

Carlo  Maratti,  whose   style  he  adopted  ard,  his  successor   m   the  professorship 

both  in  his  painting,  and  copied  as  exactly  of  Hebrew,   said  of  him :    *'  Theologus 

as  he  could  in  his  engraving.    His  pictures  erat,  jurisperitus,  philosophus,  philologus, 

and   prints  arc  mostly  signed  with  his  disputator,    astronomus,     orator,    poets, 

initials,  J.  G.  B.,  but  sometimes  with  a  Graecus   et  Hebraeus,    imo    et   Gallicc 

monogram  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  a  linguae  non  ignams."     Besides  different 

few   instances  with  his   name.      (Biog.  theological,  juridical,  and  pbilosophical 

Univ.  Suppl.     Bryan's  Diet.)  dissertations,  orations,  a  Latin  and  Greek 

BERGONZON I,  (Laurence,)  an  histo-  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  prince  of 

rical   portrait  painter,  born  at  Bologna  Wirtemberg,  a  system  of  rhetoric,  which 

in  1G46,  and  died  in  1700.  was  introduced    into   the   neighbouring 

BERGSTRASSER,     (John    Andrew  state  of  Baden  ;  he  also  wrote,  by  com- 

Benignus,)  born  in  1732;   appointed,  in  mand  of  the  "visitators"  of  the  university, 

1 760,  rector  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institutiones  Linguae  Sanctae,  and  a  Vin- 

Lyceum  of  Hanover ;  died  in  1812.     He  dication  of  the   Vernacular  Version  of 

wrote  many  works  for  Latin   students,  Luther  against^the  Jesuit,  Zanger. 
and  also  for  improving  the  system  of  in-        There  are  two  other  German  writers 

structiun  ;  a  good  catalogiie  and  notice  of  this  name ;  viz. 

of   them  may   be   seen  in    Ersch   und        Berinffer,  fErich,)  a  legist,  wbo  wrote 

Gruber's  Lexicon.  a  work,  which  still  has  its  value,  entitled. 

BERIGARD,    or    BEAUREGARD,  Discursus  Hist  Polit  de  Historici  Officio^ 

(Claudius  Guillermet  Siguor  de,)  bom  at  Hanov.  1G14;  and, 
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Beringer,  (J.  B.  A.)  chiefly  known  as  published  The  History  of  Abelard  and 

victim  of  a  learned  imposture.     He  pub-  Heloisa,  with  their  genuine  Letters.     A 

lished,  in  1726,  a  folio  account,  with  21  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 

plates,  of  petrifactions  discovered  by  him,  1 789.    In  1787,  also,  Berington  published 

as  he  thought,  near  Wiirzburg,  but  which  Reflections,  with  an  Exposition  of  Roman 

really  were  manufactured  and  buried  by  Catholic  I'rinciples,  in  Reference  to  God 

the  Jesuit  Rodrik,  to  deceive  him.  When  and  the  Country;  and  other  tracts  fol- 

he  discovered  this,  he  sought  to  buy  up  all  lowed  closely  upon  this.     In  1790,  this 

the  copies  in  circulation,  and  the  vexation  industrious  writer,   published   in   4to,  a 

is  said  to  have  accelerated  his  end.     Gob-  History  of  Henry  II.,  and  his  two  sons, 

hard,  a  bookseller  of  Bamberg,  purchased  vindicating  the  character  of  Becket  from 

the  edition  of  his  heirs,  after  liis  death,  Lord  LytUeton's  attacks.  .  In   1793  ap- 

and  republished  it  under  another  title.  peared  a  more  important  work,  entitled, 

BERINGER,  (Diephold,)  an  ignorant  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  Panzani;  giving  an 

peasant,  who  excited  great  attention  about  account  of  his  agency  in  England,  in  the 

the  time  of  the  reformation  by  his  sermons  years  1634,  5,   and  6,    translated  from 

against  popery.     He  is  variously  styled,  the  Italian  original,  and  now  first  pub- 

Beringer,  reringer,  and  Schuster  (shoe-  lished.     As  Panzani's  objects  were  both 

maker,  probably  from  his  trade);  and  also  the  reconcilement  of  difierences  between 

the  Peasant  of  Wohrd.    At  this  last  place  the   Romish   seculars    and    regulars   in 

(near  Nuremberg)  he  appears  first  to  nave  England,  and  to  obtain  permission  for  the 

preached  in  1524  ;  afterwards,  being  ba-  settlement  of  a  Romish  bishop,  his  atten- 

nished  from  Nuremberg,  at  the  complaint  tion  was  much  directed  to  the  oaths  re- 

of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  to  the  council  quired,  and  he  was  favourable  to  some 

of  that  city,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  middle  course,  ofieHng  a  prospect  of  satis- 

Kitzingen  in   Franconia.     His  sermons  fying  the  existing  government.     Many 

were  taken  down  and  printed,  some  <^  Romanists  were    displeased    at    seeing 

them   going    through    several    editions,  evidence  published  of  such  a  disposition 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  history  in  a  papal  agent ;  and  Charles  Plowden, 

after  1 525,  but  there  appears  to  be  ground  a  clerical  member  of  their  body,  published 

for  supposing  that  he  perished  m   the  Remarks  on  Berington's  publication,  in 

famous  commotions  known  in  the  history  1794,  calling  in  question  the  authenticity 

of  the  reformation  as  the  War  of  the  Pea-  of  Panzani's  Memoirs.    Of  that,  however, 

sants.     (Ersch  und  Gruber.)  there  is  no  doubt;    but  Berington  was 

BERINGTON,  (Joseph,)  an  English  never  forgiven  by  some  of  his  church  for 

ecclesiastic  of  the  Romish  church,  conspi-  publishing  matter  so  unpalatable.     Still 

cuous  in  his  day  for  advocating  moderate  ne  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  public 

views  of  her  peculiarities.   He  was  bom  in  expressions  of  dislike  to  those  proceedings 

Shropshire,  and  first  appeared  before  the  within  his  church  that  most  lower  her  in 

world  in  1776,  as  author  of  A  Letter  on  the  eyes  of  opponents.     He  published. 

Materialism,  and  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  accordingly,  in  1796,  a  tract  on  the  base 

Human  Mind.     Three  years  afterwards  and  senseless  attempts  to  roase  the  Italian 

he  published,  Immaterialism  Delineated,  populace  by  pretended  miracles,  recently 

or   a   View   of  the    First   Principles   of  adopted  in  Italy,  instead  of  manly  and 

Things.     The  progress  of  events,  how-  rational  courses,  under  the  French  inva- 

ever,  had  now  relieved  English  Romanists  sion.     In  1814,  Berington  published  his 

from  the  pressure  under  which  they  had  largest  work,  A  Literary  History  of  the 

long  laboured  from  prevaiUng  fears  of  a  Middle  Ages ;  comprehending  an  Account 

prince  belonging  to  tnemselves,  and  hence  of  the  State  of  Learning,  from  the  Close 

they  began  to  think   of  standing  once  of  the  Reign  of  Augustus  to  its  Revival 

more  boldly   before   their   countrymen,  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.     This  indus- 

Berington  was  among  the  first  that  made  trious  and  enlightened  clergyman  died  at 

the  experiment     In  1779,  he  published  Buckland,   in   Berkshire,   December   1, 

A  Letter  to  Fordyce,  on  his  Sermon  on  1827,  aged  84.     (Annual  Biog.    Butler's 

the  delusive  and  persecuting  Spirit  of  Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Engl.  Ir.  and  Scot. 

Popery.     In  the  next  year  appeared  his  Cath.  iv.  52.) 

State  and  Behaviour  of  English  Catholics        BERKEL,  (Abraham,)  a  Dutch  philo- 

from  the  Reformation  till  1780.    In  1786,  logist,  who   died  about  1688.     He  was 

he  came  forward  with  An  Address  to  the  professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden,  and  edited 

Protestant  Dissenters  who  had  lately  peti-  with  annotations  Epictetus,  Cebes,  Anto- 

tioned  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  ninus  Liberalis,  and  Stephanus  Byzan- 

and  Test  Acts.    In  the  following  year,  he  tinus.    (ErBch  und  Gruber.) 
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w^f.  Kt^z^at.-L     If.*  fi^:  'if  wie  fomer,  pLice  ca  lie  «ieck:  and  Set  William  it 

«:<>.'.  v;^.»  '.r.'J:zA'-A  v>act  :n  oonTar.ctioQ  irii^ih  perceived  his  own  Cate,  and  the 

»i*.S  thir.  'A  v..",  li'Jtch.  lay  at  T<w!oa,  5iry£iifre'i.  to  be  fast  approaching.     Sdl 

aiAfif  i:,H  co:r.rr.%:.d  of  :Ke  dake  <^  B<er&n-  Le  ccctiaccd  to  figbt,  and  thoozh  dot 

fort.     I>;-m:«  XIV..  ;:r..'r.*:d:at*ly  on  the  Uf*  almost  alone,  with  his  own  band  be 

tj,:u:u:nnHxut:z^l  of  h'/*tn:ueii  ariib  Eng-  klUcd  several  of  the  enemy.    The  Duu:fa, 

litridy  or'J'rred  the  duke  to  -ail  forthUpur-  struck  vith  ave  and  respect  for  his  re»o- 

\>t»\t:,     Tlie  fi*:*:l  wa.t  composed  of  forty  lute  bravery,  offered  him  quarter:  Its 

Mil.     Jt  wai  ri?.tu rally  imagined  that  the  this  he  proudly  rejected.      Hitherto  he 

Vrtffiah  would  enter  the  English  Channel  had  almost  miraculously  escaped  unhurt, 

in  ord<:r  Uj  execute  the  commands  of  their  but  at  last  a  musket-ball  struck  him  In 

9tffVt:rf:ifai ;    the   iJutch  fleet,   under  the  thethroaL   Being  sensible  that  his  wound 

c/;rrjrnaii4  of  De  Kuyter  and  Tromp,  was  was  mortal,  he  retired  into  his  own  cabin, 

alrendvAt  mm,  to  the  number  of  seventy-  where  he  was  found  dead,  extended  at 

hix  Hail.    'Hie  PIri<.'lifth  Arret,  which  did  not  his  fuU  length,  on  a  table,  and  alsi<Kt 

c.xrt't'A  K^'veiitv-four  sail,  was  under  the  covered  with  his  own  blood. 

joint  rotrmiand  of  prince  Rupert  and  the  The  Dutch,  who  had   respected  him 

dukf;  of  AUx'iriarlc.  while  alive,  embalmed  his  body,  which, 

The  policy  of  the  EngliHh,  under  the  by  the  express  orders  of  the  stated-general, 

rf'lativi;  circumHtanceH  in  which  they  and  was  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  great 

t)ie  oiuriiiy  were  placed,  was  suflicicntlv  church  at  the  Hague.     As   Sir  Wiliian 

obviouH;    *<  thfry,  (the  British,)   with  all  Berkeley  was  well  known  to  be  a  great 

their  force,  should  have  attacked  the  Dutch  favourite  of  his  royal  master,  the  Dutch 

H(!liaratcly,   bcrfore  they  were  joined  by  sent  a  messenger  to  England,  expressly 

the  French ;  of  tliis  (pinion  most  decidedly  to  inquire  of  king  Charles  how  he  wished 

was  Sir  George  Ayscue,  who  was  siifn-  the  corpse  to  be  disposed  of;  at  the  same 

ciently  well  acquainted  with  the  skill  and  time,  intimating  that  they  were  induced 

bravj-ry  of  the  Dutch  admirals,  particu-  to  show  this  attention  ancl  respect  on  ac- 

larly  of  Troinj),  hut  his  advice  and  remon-  count  of  the  noble  family  of  Sir  William 

stranre  unfortunately  were  of  no  effect.  Berkeley,  the  high  command  which  he 

The   duke    resolved    to    detach    prince  held,  and  the  valour  that  he  had  displayed 

Kupert,  with  twenty  ships,  for  the  pur-  during  the  action  which  terminated  hit 

pose  of  attacking  the  French.     (See  Me-  life.     (Campbell.) 

nioirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen.)     No  sooner  CampbclFs  account  of  the  respect  paid 

had  this  resolution  bi'en  carrjed  into  effect,  by  the  Dutch  to  the  "  body  "  of  JBerkeley, 

than  Albemarle  determined  to  bring  tlie  is  not  borne  out  by  that  which,  for  the 

Dut^th  to  fu'tion.     They,  on  their  part,  first  time,  appears  in  print  in  the  recent 

were  not  slow  or  averse  to  fight,  but  im-  publication  of  *'  The  Xiife,  Journals,  and 

mediately  cut  their  cables  and  prepared  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq., 

for   battle  under  sail.     The  action   had  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  tne  reigns 

not  continued  long  before  Albemarle  be-  of  Charles  H.  and  James  II."     Accord- 

eanu*  sensible  of  the  gross  fault  conunitted  ing   to   the   secretary's    statement,    the 

in  weakening  his  fleet  by  sending  prince  possession  of  the  British    admiral^s  re- 

Kupert  against  the  French;  however,  ho  mains  was  made  by  the  Hollanders  a 

dill  all  in  his  power  to  atone  for  his  rash-  matter  of  triumph.    '*  Berkeley,"  says  the 

neNN  by  his  vuumr."     (Campbell.)  man  of  memoranda,  '*  lies  dead  in  a  Airoffr- 
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chest,  for  every  body  to  see,  with  his  flag  disaffection  towards  king  James  while  he 
standing  up  by  him  ;  and  Sir  George  continued  his  legal  sovereign,  yet,  so  high 
^yscue  is  carried  up  and  down  the  Hague,  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  in- 
fer the  people  to  see." — Vol.  i.  p.  110.  tegrity  and  zeal  for  the  well-being  of  the 
In  the  same  work  is  brought  to  light  a  nation,  that,  at  that  time  of  general  dis- 
letter  from  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  ad-  trust  and  confusion  which  immediately 
dressed  to  Sir  William  Coventry,  depre-  preceded  the  settlement  of  government 
eating  the  conduct  of  many  of  his  captains  afler  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  this  ^'  desperate  fight "  with  the  Dutch,  he  was  appointed  to  act  as  rear-admiral 
The  letter  is  dated  Royal  Charlet,  Gun  of  the  fleet,  then  imder  the  command  of 
Fleet,  June  6th,  1666.— "The  captain  of  the  lord  Dartmouth, 
the  Sovereign  gave  up  his  ship  without  a  In  1694  he  commanded  the  unsuccess- 
shot,  TheEssex(e\\fo\i\of  the  Bull,  who  ful  and  "  rashly  undertaken  "  attack  on 
was  foul  on  (of)  a  prize  which  we  had  Brest.  Russel  was  then  chief  of  the 
taken.  I  presume  the  Bull  and  prize  channel  fleet;  but  the  execution  of  this 
both  sunk  ;  but  the  Essex,  they  (the  daring  and  desperate  service  was  entirely 
Dutch)  carried  away.  If  Sir  Iriiliam  committed  to  lord  Berkeley.  The  force, 
Berkeley  be  well,  which  I  have  not  heard  however,  of  the  enemy,  the  strength  of 
of  since  the  first  beginning,  they  have  no  their  fortifications,  and,  as  Chamock  as- 
more.  Captains  Bacon,  Teame,  Wood,  serts,  evidently  alluding  to  the  future 
Moothan,  and  Whitty  are  slain.  I  assure  duke  of  Marlborough,  "  the  treachery  of 
you  I  never  fought  with  worse  officers  than  some  persons  at  home, "  rendered  abortive 
now  in  my  life."  Again, — "Sir  William  the  utmost  efforts  of  gallantry  on  the 
Clarke  had  his  leg  shot  off,  and  died  part  of  the  English ;  and  by  giving  the 
within  two  days.  The  Loyal  George^  French  timely  notice  of  the  point  where 
Seven  Oaks,  and  Sir  William  Berkeley,  are  the  meditated  blow  was  to  be  struck, 
still  missing,  which  three  never  engaged  afforded  them  every  opportunity  of  pro- 
with  us.  Captain  Coppin  is  dead  of  his  vidlng  for  their  defence.  No  part,  how- 
wounds.  This  is  all  at  present."  When  ever,  of  that  general  discontent  which  ill 
we  consider  the  number  of  captains  killed  success,  particularly  in  an  expedition  of 
and  wounded  in  the  English  fleet,  the  such  magnitude,  never  fails  to  excite,  fell 
noble  duke's  expression  of  never  having  on  lord  Berkeley.  The  voice  of  the  popu- 
fought  with  worse  officers,  would  savour  lace,  sometimes  unable  to  distinguisn  be- 
as  something  like  an  ill  excuse  for  his  tween  criminality  and  misfortune,  on  this 
'own  rash  and  unjustifiable  proceeding  in  occasion  became  compassionate,  and  di- 
dividing  his  fleet  and  attacking  that  of  vided  its  sorrows  between  the  fate  of  the 
the  enemy  with  an  inferior  force.  De  brave  general,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
Witte,  however,  who  was  no  flatterer  of  contest,  and  the  disappointment  of  the 
the  English,  appears  to  entertain  an  opi-  no  less  gallant  admiral  who  saw,  but  could 
nion  perfectly  opposed  to  that  expressed  not  prevent  it. 

by  the  British  chief.    "  If  the  English,"        After  this  "misfortune,"  the  fleet  re 

says  the  Hollander,   "were  beaten,  their  tinned  into  port  to  refit,  and  again  sailed 

defeat  did  them  more  honour  than  all  on  an  expeaition  similar  to  the  former, 

their  former  victories All  the  against  Dieppe   and   Havre   de   Grace. 

Dutch  had  discovered  was,  that  English-  Very  considerable  mischief  was  done  to 

men  might  be  killed,  and  English  ships  the  enemy,  who  took  all  possible  pains  to 

burnt ;  but  that  the  English  courage  was  represent  his  loss  as  trivia],  insignificant, 

invincible,'*      (Wicquefort,   Histoire  des  and  by  no  means  equal  to  the  expense 

Provinces  Unies,  liv.  xv.)  incurred  by  the  English  in  making  the 

BERKELEY,  (John,  Lord  Berkeley,  attack, 
of  Stratton,)  a  British  admiral.     He  was        It  being  determined  to  pursue  a  similar 

the  second  son  of  John  Berkeley,   the  system  oi  attacking  the  enemy's  ports 

constant  and  loyal  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  m  the  channel,  lord  Berkeley  had  now 

and  no  less  "  faithful  follower  of  Charles  to  proceed  to  London  in  order  that  the 

II.  when  in  exile."     On  the  death  of  his  autnorities  might  consult  the  admiral  upon 

elder  brother,  Charles,  who  had  attained  the  immediate  execution  of  their  favourite 

the  rank  of  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  project.     Dunkirk  was  first  mentioned, 

the  title  descended  to  John,  the  subject  but  was  afterwards  postponed  in  deference 

of  our  present  sketch.  to  the  engineers  and  pilots,  who  thought 

According  to  Charnock,  he  commanded  the  season  too  far  advanced.    An  attempt 

the  Edgar  m  1688;  and,  though  he  had  on  Calais  was  next  proposed;  and  lord 

never  manifested  nught  of  disloyalty  or  Berkeley  repaired  to  the  fleet  about  tho 
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titiddle  of  August  to  carry  it  ioto  ezeco-  Jean  Bart  bad  ieudea>ouacd   at  DtJi- 

tiou.    He  sailed  on  the  19th;  but  the  wind  kirk  to  eaeort  tliem.     To  ooonteract  thii 

being  contrary,  and  increasing  almort  to  "menarpd  nm,"  a  fleet  of  fifty  afaipf  of 

a  tempevt,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  the  line,  EngMi  and  I>iiSch,  ooUected 

I>ownjt  on  the  same  evening.     At  a  ndb-  with  the  ntaaoat  ezpedition,   under  the 

fc<^(|uent  council  of  war,  in  wnkh  the  pflota  command  of  admiral  Rosse],  lord  Berke> 

vlxo  were  to  conduct  the  ihtps  in,  and  ley,  Sir  Qoudedy  Sborel,   and  vice-ad- 

thc  engineers  who  were  to  direct  the  nural  Aylmer,  pot  to  aea  the  latter  eud 

attack,  were  consulted,  it  was  agreed  to  of  Febniazy,  and  extended   itself  in  a 

bc'  impracticable  at  the  advanced  aeason  line  from  Donkirk   to    Boulogne,  com- 

of  tlie  year ;  so  that  the  admiral  seeing  no  pletdy  Uockinf  up  the  intended  anna- 

|i)'o:>p('ct  of  any  further  enterprise  during  ment,  and  totally  fhistrating  the  mighzy 

the  remainder  of  tliat  season,  repaired  to  preparations  and  threats  of  the  French. 
I>oiidon  on  the  27t}i  of  the  same  month.         In  May,   1695,  Sir  George  Rook,  oo 

rehi^aiing  the  command  to  Sir  Ooudesly  taking  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralrr, 

Shovel.  propped  the  destruction  of  a  coosidtfr- 

On    the    12th   of   June,    1695,    lord  able  number  (some  say  sereiil^)  French 

Btrrkelcy  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  ships  of  war,  then  moored  in  Camard 

Slmtwuburyy  at  Portsmouth.     The  Dutch  Bay.      But  this   was   opposed    by   the 

fchiptj,    under   lieutenant  -  admiral    Alle-  ministry;  and,  ultinuitely,  by  a  council 

monde,  together  with  the  bomb-ketches  of  war  pronounced  impracticable.     At  a 

and  small  vessels,  joined  him  at  Spithead  subsequent  debate  aa  to  the  manner  in 

on  the  16th,  and  on  the  29th,  the  whole  which  the  fleet  could  be  rendered  most  ser- 

fleet  st^iod  over  to  the  coast  of  France,  to  viceable,it  was  agreed,  in  case  intelligence 

ronew  the  depredations  of  the  fonncr  year,  was  not  received  that  the  French  were 

St.  Mulocs  and  Granville  being  the  first  disarming  their  ships,  to  stretch  over  to 

objects  of  attack,  he  arrived  before  these  the  coast  of  France,  and  cruise  for  fourteen 

ports  on  thclth  of  July,  and  after  "  having  or  fifteen  days,  because,  though  the  com- 

completely  executed  his  commission,"  he  bined  fleet  should  even  not  be  able  to 

returned  to  Snithead  on  the  12th.  destroy  Uiem,  yet  the  demonstration  might 

On  the  IKth  lie  sailed  for  the  Downs,  create  much  alarm,  and  draw  such  de- 
being  directed  to  make  a  second  attempt  tachments  from  the  army  in  Flanders,  as 
ligmmi  Dunkirk.  Contrary  winds  and  would  give  the  allied  troops  a  decided 
unfavouraljle  weather  prevented  its  being  superiority. 

made  till  tht^  l)c>ginniue  of  August,  when  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  lord 
the  HHine  ill-success  oefel  it  tliat  had  Berkeley  put  to  sea  in  the  middle  of 
fitt(;i)ded  the  former.  Foiled  at  Dunkirk,  June;  and  after  one  or  two  attempts  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  English  was  next  turn  down  channel  against  a  strong  ad- 
direeted  to  Calais,  where  the  mischief  done  verse  gale,  succeeded  in  reaching  Camaret 
to  the  eni-my  was  much  greater,  and  that  Bay  on  the  30th  of  the  month.  On  the 
HUHtaincd  hy  the  Knglish  and  Dutch  much  following  dav,  the  marquis  of  Nesmond, 
lighter,  than  in  the  former  attempt.  The  with  a  squadron  of  five  ships,  was  then 
season  being  thought  too  far  advanced  to  standing  out  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  mer- 
warrant  an  attack  on  any  other  of  the  chant  vessels  under  his  immediate  escort ; 
enemy's  ports,  the  fleet  returned  into  the  but  on  the  approach  of  the  combined 
DowiiK  on  the  20th  of  August.  Lord  fleet,  he  returned  with  the  utmost  haste 
Horki'ley  slruck  his  flag  and  went  on  into  port.  On  the  3d  and  6tli,  two  de- 
shore  at  Dover  on  the  l8th,  leaving  the  tachments  were  sent  from  the  fleet,  the 
coiiimand  with  Sir  Cloudesly  ShovcL  first  of  which  was  ordered  to  attack  the 

'J'he  French  government  having  pro-  Island  of  Gronais,  one  of  the  Cardinals; 

jeeted   the   invasion  oi  Kngland,   made  the  other  to  bombard  St.  Martins,  in  the 

every  prej)aralion  for  carrying  it  into  ex-  Isle  of  Rhe.     Both  these  little  enterprises 

ecution   early    in   the   spring.     Twenty  were  successfid ;  but  want  of  provisions, 

thousand  soldiers  were  marched  with  the  added  to  a  diminution  of  force  occasioned 

utnu)st  secrei-y  from  the  nearest  garrisons  by  the  return  of  eight  Dutch  ships  of  the 

to  the  sea  coast.     At  Dunkirk,  Calais,  line  to  Holland,  in  consequence  of  posi- 

nnd  the  adjacent    ports,   500   transport  tivc  orders  from  king  William,  *<  rendered 

Vessels   were  eollocted  to  convey  them,  the  fleet  incajpable  of  attempting  any 

with  their  necessary  stores  and  equinage,  thing  farther.       The  larger  ships  of  the 

and  a  strong  squadron  of  seventeen  lartje  line  were  now  ordered  into  port  for  the 

ships  of  war,  to  he  commanded  by  the  winter,  and  before  the  time  of  their  re- 

nutrquis  of  Nesmond,  and  the  celebrated  engagementretumed,  a  pleurisy  and  fover 
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terminated  the  mortal  career  of  this  hrave  was  strikingly  confirmed  in  1 728,  hy  the 

and  nohle  seaman.    He  died  on  the  27th  case  of  a  boy,  bom  blind,  couched  at  four- 

of  July,  1 696-7.  teen,  by  the  celebrated  surgeon  Cbeselden. 

We  have  scarcely  an  instance  in  the  In  1733,  he  published  a  vindication  of 

annals  of  naval  history  of  an  officer  attain-  his  Theory. 

ing  so  high  a  rank  at  so  early  an  age.  In  1710,  Berkeley  deserted  the  region 
At  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was  not  of  fact  for  that  of  theory,  in  his  Principles 
more  than  thirty-four  years  of  age,  during  of  Human  Knowledge;  and  in  1713, 
eight  of  which  he  had  filled  the  office  of  appeared  his  Dialogues  between  Hylas 
admiral.  The  services  in  which  he  was  and  Philonous.  Ever  since  the  Restora- 
chiefly  employed  were  of  a  particular  tion,  English  society  had  been  infected 
nature,  new  almost  in  practice,  and,  pre-  in  its  upper  portions  by  a  poisonous  infu- 
vious  to  this  time,  little  understood.  The  sion  of  irreligious  and  immoral  conceit, 
£rst  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  maintaining  its  delusions  with  consider- 
most  unfortunate ;  yet  tlie  ill-success  able  subtlety,  and  parading  them  under 
damped  not  his  ardoiu*,  nor  made  him  the  seductive  name  of  philosophy.  Hence 
diHiaent  of  future  victories.  (Chamock,  the  divines  of  those  days,  together  with 
Campbell,  Hervey,  and  others.)  such  clerical  scholars  as  directed  public 

BERKELEY,  (George,)  an  Irish  pre-  opinion  during  much  of  the  eighteenth 
late,  ofdistinguished  learning  and  abilities,  century,  were  injuriously  diverted  from 
but  still  more  conspicuous  for  the  solid  attention  to  questions  purely  religious  or 
excellences  of  a  character  truly  christian,  ecclesiastical,  into  investigations  of  a 
He  was  born  at  Kilcrin,  in  the  county  of  philosophical  character.  Berkeley  felt  a 
Kilkenny;  his  father,  whose  name  was  call  for  his  talents  in  this  direction,  but 
William,  being  son  of  an  Enghshman  he  had  not  his  usual  felicity  in  answering 
whose  family  had  suffered  for  its  loyalty  it.  The  two  pieces  intended  for  the  pur- 
to  Charles  I.,  and  who  personally  was  pose,  attack  received  notions  as  to  the 
rewarded,  after  the  restoration,  by  the  existence  of  matter,  arguing  that  it  is  not 
collectorship  of  Belfast.  George's  birth  without  the  mind,  but  within  it,  being 
was  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  and  his  really  an  impression  divinely  made  upon 
earlier  education  was  received  at  Kil-  it,  by  means  of  certain  rules,  invariably 
kenny  school.  At  fifteen  he  was  ad-  observed,  known  as  the  laws  of  nature ; 
mitted  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  he  the  steady  adherence  to  which  by  the 
became  fellow  of  that  noble  establishment  Deity  is  the  true  ground  of  human  appre- 
in  1707,  after  an  examination  of  great  hensions  as  to  material  objects.  These 
strictness,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  principles  are  developed  in  the  shape  of 
admirably.  That  very  year  made  him  an  inquiry  into  the  chief  causes  of  such 
known  to  the  world  by  the  publication  error  and  difficulty  in  the  sciences,  as 
of  his  Arithmetica  absque  Algebra,  aut  freethinkers  and  infidels  may  find  useful 
Euclide  demonstrata ;  a  little  work,  ac-  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  perverted 
tually  written,  as  appears  from  the  pre-  ingenuity.  The  object  of  these  treatises, 
face,  before  the  author  was  twenty,  and  accordingly,  was  to  detect  and  expose  the 
showing  the  powerful  hold  which  Locke  fallacies  of  enemies  to  revelation,  by  such 
and  Newton  had  already  gained  over  the  argumentative  weapons  as  they  all  pro- 
young  author's  mind.  In  1 709,  Berkeley  fessed  to  respect,  and  as  might  really  act 
made  a  secure  advance  towards  reputa-  beneficially  upon  the  more  ingenuous  and 
tion  by  publishing  the  Theory  of  Vision,  less  corrupt  members  of  their  party.  But 
a  treatise  which  rendered  his  depth  of  such  nice  and  thorny  speculations  are 
discernment  unquestionable,  it  being  the  seldom  conducted  without  affording  ad- 
first  attempt  ever  brought  forward  to  dis-  vantages  to  acute  opponents.  Hence 
tinguish  perceptions  drawn  from  sight  Berkeley,  by  these  two  works,  has  been 
only,  from  those  in  which  that  sense  is  considered  as  a  forger  of  arms  more  useful 
aided  by  other  senses.  Inquiring  minds  to  the  enemies  of  revelation  than  its 
were  taught  by  this  work  to  remark,  that  friends.  Hume  represented  them  as  the 
ideas  for  whicn  men  seem  indebted  to  the  very  best  lessons  in  scepticism  to  be  found 
eye  alone,  really  need  the  touch,  or  other  in  any  author,  whether  ancient  or  modem ; 
faculties,  and  tnat  a  person  who  reached  and  although  the  anxiety  of  such  a  man 
some  considerable  age  in  blindness,  would  to  make  the  best  of  an  advantage  given 
for  a  time  be  unable  to  judge  how  far  he  by  one  who  eventually  became  a  bishop, 
cpuld  trust  his  eyes  as  to  the  properties  may  have  pushed  his  language  rather  too 
ofobjects  placed  Defore  them.  Berkeley's  far,  yet  Beattie  considers  these  treatises 
sagacity  in  conducting  these  arguments  of  Berkeley's  to  have  a  sceptical  tendency. 
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It  may  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  tliem,  of  liU  duorder  followed,    which  carrJt  J 

as  it  certainly  is  for  denying  them  any  him  off  in  a  few  days.     After  this  un- 

authority,  diat  their  author  was  under  fortunate  exercise   of  his    metaphysical 

twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  his  un-  powers,  Berkeley  went  onwards  with  hi5 

guarded  theory  first  made  its  appearance,  pupil,  and  remained  four  years  abroad, 

it  is  no  illiberal  disparagement  of  any  visiting  all  the  usual  points  of  attraction 

man  to  consider  his  opportunities  of  read-  in  France  and  Italy,  together  with  some 

ing,  thought,  observation,  and  reflection,  places  which  ordinary  tourists  overlooked, 

as  insufficient  for  the  safe  conduct  of  new  To  SicQy  he  paid  so  much  attention  that 

and  abstruse  theories,  involving  important  he   collected    materials    for   its   natural 

practical  consequences,  at  such  a  time  history,  hut  they  were  unfortunately  lost 

of  life.  in  his  passage  to  Naples.     He  arrived  in 

Berkeley's  next  appearance  before  the  London,  in  1721,  at  a  time  when  nearlv  all 

world   was   also   such   as   to   injure  his  classes  were  suffering  from  the  gambling 

memory.     The  overthrow  of  monarchical  cupidity  which  had  recently  decoyed  them 

and  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  the  middle  into  the  South  Sea  scheme.    Such  general 

of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  revo-  distress  took  full  possession  of  his  feeling 

lution  of  1 G88,  being  followed  by  a  selfish-  mind,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  suggesting 

ness  that  rendered  the  triumphant  parties  a  remedy,  in  An  Essay  towards  Prevent- 

odious,    those  who  felt  themselves  ag-  ing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain. 
grieved    by   this   exclusive    spirit  were        He  was  now  favourably  received  in 

tempted  into  injudicious  measures  of  op-  every  quarter,  but  his  only  independenjj 

position  to  the  men  actuated  by  it  Hence  appears  to  have  been  his  fellowship  uf 

the  prevalence  and  popularity  of  unsound  Tnnity  college,  Dublin,  until  Mrs.  \  aii- 

uiid    pernicious   endeavours   to   fill   the  homrigh,  the  lady  who  obtained  celebrity 

public  mind  with  principles  of  passive  as  Swift's  Vanessa,  made  bim  one  of  hit 

obedience  and  non-resistance.     Berkeley  two   executors,   a    trust   requited   bv   a 

was   carried    away   by   this   ill-directed  legacy  of  4,000/.     In  the  course  of  hi« 

stream.      In   1712,   he   published   three  duties  under  this  lady's  will,  he  destroyed 

aermons  in  favour  of  those  political  prin-  as   much   of  her   correspondence  as  he 

ciples  which  the  Stuarts  were  so  desirous  could  find.   In  1724,  his  position  in  society 

of^  seeing  inculcated  as  religious  dutirs.  was  farther  improved  by  promotion  to  the 

At  first,  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  rich  deanery  of  Derry,  which  caused  bim 

with  this  employment  of  his  thne,  his  to  resign  his  fellowship.   He  now  thought, 

pulpit-advocacy  of  passive  obedience  and  however,  of  any  thing  rather  than  a  life 

non-resistance  reaching  at  least  a  third  of  dignified  and  luxurious  repose.    He 

edition.     But  queen  Anne's  early  death  could  not  remember  the   vast  and  im- 

sent  all   such  doctrines  out  of  fashion,  portant  acquisitions  which  England  had 

and  any  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  made  in  North  America,  without  placing 

embracing  them  were  not  unfairly  treated  her  gains  and  responsibilities  by  tne  side 

as  Jacobites,  of  whom  the  house  of  Han-  of  each  other,  with  a  sorrowful  conviction, 

over  must  be  suspicious  in  justice  to  itself,  too,  that  the  latter  had  been  inexcusably 

Berkeley  soon  found  himself  labouring  overlooked.     Being  now,  therefore,  in  a 

under  this  disadvantage,  and  it  was  not  situation  to  command  attention  even  from 

until  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  that  a  persons  in  authority,    he   published,  in 

kind  friend  took  off  the  impression  by  1725,    A   Proposal  for   Converting  the 

recommending  him  to  queen  Caroline,  a  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity,  by  a 

princess  eminent  for  the  sense  to  value  College  to  be   erected    in   the   Summer 

the  society  and  support  of  literary  men.  Islands,   otherwise   called   the    Isles   of 

In  the   meanwhile,   however,    Berkeley  Bermuda.      As  plans  of  this  kind  can 

went  abroad  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  rarely  be  executed  without  considerable 

of  St.  George  Aste,  bishop  of  Clogher,  personal  sacrifices,  Berkeley's  truly  chris- 

and  in  his  way  through  Paris,  he  paid  a  tian  spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  do  no 

visit  to  his  brother  metaphysician,  Father  more  than  point  out  arduous  duties.    He 

Malebranche.     lie  found  him  preparing  was  anxious  to  take  the  lead  in  a  personal 

over  the  fire  a  medicine  for  an  attack  devotion  to  them.    He  made,  accordinglv, 

upon  the  lungs,  under  which  he  was  then  overtures  for  the  resignation  of  his  valuable 

suffering,     'lliere  was  no  want  of  topics  preferment,  and   his  settlement  for  the 

for  conversation,  Malebranche  having  re-  rest  of   life   as  principal   initructor  of 

cently  read  a  French  version  of  Berkeley's  young  American  Indians  in  the  proposed 

system.     So  energetic,  however,  were  his  Bermuda  college,  upon  a  stipend  of  JOIJ/. 

comments  upon  it,  that  an  augmentation  a-vear.     As  coadjutors  in  this  generous 
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undertaking,  he  persuaded  three  junior  and  calculating  Hoadly  could  not  hear 

fellows  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  to  ac-  him  pouring  into  the  royal  ears  without 

company  him,  upon  stipends  of  40/.  a  characterising  as  visionary  and  ektrava- 

year  each.     The  plan  bemg  approved  by  gant     It  was,  however,   impossible   to 

George  I.  and  the  ministry,  a  grant  of  prejudice  the  queen  against  him,  and,  by 

10,000/.  was  promised,  under  parliamen-  ner  means,  he  bad  an  offer  of  the  wealthy 

tary  sanction,  and  Berkeley  set  sail  for  deanery  of  Down;  but  the  duke  of  Dorset, 

America  in  1728.     His  destination  was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  dis- 

Rhode  Island,   as   the  point  most  con-  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  the  ap- 

venient  for  the  Bermudas,  and  at  New-  pointment  was  made,  and  it  was  thougnt 

port,  in  that  settlement,  he  resided  about  unadvisable  to  press  the  completion  of  it 

two  years  and  a  half.    The   time  was  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  see   of 

spent  in  a  manner  most  usefid  and  ex-  Cloyne  became  vacant,  and  to  this  Berke- 

emplary,  securing  to  Berkeley  the  sincere  ley  was  consecrated,  in  Dublin,  on  the 

love  and  respect  of  all  within  his  reach;  19th  of  May,  1733.     He  took  possession 

but  every  endeavour  to  realize  the  object  immediately  of  his  episcopal  residence, 

which  took  him  across  the  Atlantic  utterly  and  lived  in  it  constantly,  unremittingly 

failed.     Walpole,  then  minister,  had,  in-  engaged  upon  the  duties  of  his  diocese, 

deed,  acceded  to  the  proposed  assistance  except  one  winter,  when  parliamentary 

from  the  public  purse,  but  he  never  made  business  detained  him  in  Dublin.     He 

a   move  toward^  a  remittance   of   the  was  never,  indeed,  inattentive  to  the  in- 

money,  and  privately  discouraged   the  terests  of  religion  in  the  world  at  large, 

plan    altogether.      Berkeley,   therefore,  and  the  next  proof  that  he  publicly  gave 

found  himself  at  length  driven  to  return;  of  this,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  rebuke  to 

but  his  departure,  which  took  place  at  those  who  would  fain  cover  unbelief  under 

Boston,  in  September  1731,  was  preceded  a  specious,  but  flimsy  veil,  woven   by 

by  demonstrations  of  his  usual  liberality,  matnematics.    Addison,  visiting  Garth, 

He  gave  his  house,  called  Whitehall,  with  the  poetical  physician,  then  on  his  death- 

a  hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land  around  bed,  some  years  before,  was  said  to  have 

it,  to  Yale  and  Harvard  colleges ;  and  he  spoken  senously  to  him  on  religion,  and 

save  books,  out  of  his  own  proper^,  worth  to  have  been  snocked  by  this  reply,  "  I 

nve   hundred  pounds,   between  one  of  hare  jood  reason  for  ^believing  it,  for 

those  establishments  and  the  clergy  of  Dr.  £&lley,  whose  time  has  been  spent  so 

Rhode  Island.     To  the  other  college  he  much  in  demonstration,  assures  me  that 

transmitted  a  large  number  of  books,  en-  it  is  quite  incapable  of  standing  a  suffi- 

trusted  by  others  to  his  disposal.  cient  scrutiny.      Berkeley  took  occasion 

Having  arrived  in  Europe,  his  attention  from  this  to  address  ''an  infidel  mathe- 

was  again  turned  to  those  philosophical  matician,"  in  a  discourse,  entitled  the 

speculations  which  had,  with  assistance  Analyst,  which  argues  that  mathematical 

from  their  own  corruption,  bemiiled  so  knowledge  makes  far   larger  demands 

many  people  out  of  solid  happmess  and  than  Chnstianity  does  upon  the  implicit 

trustworthy  hopes.     The  fruits  of  his  be-  acquiescence  of  mankind.     One  evidence 

nevolent  and  pious  application  appeared  of  this  was  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of 

in  1732,  in  a  work  in  2  vols,  8vo,  en-  fluxions,    and  a    controversy   arose   in 

titled.  The  Minute  Philosopher,  a  masterly  consequence.     Berkeley's  principal  anta- 

series   of  dialogues,   on    Plato's  model,  gonist  appeared  under  the  designation  of 

which  displayed  the  free-thinker  under  Fhiialetnet  CanttUnigiensu,  with  a  tract, 

the  various  garbs  of  atheist,  libertine,  in  1 734,  entitled.  Geometry  no  Friend  to 

enthusiast,  scomer,  critic,  metaphysician,  Infidelity.     The  author  was  said  to  be 

fatalist,  and  sceptic.     About  the  time  of  Dr.  Jurin;  and  when  Berkeley  published, 

this  publication,  Berkeley  was  a  frequent  in  reply,  A  Defence  of  Free-thinking  in 

and  prominent  guest  at  those  memorable  Mathematics,  he  rejoined  by  The  Minute 

Farties  which  Caroline,  oueen  to  George  Mathematician,  or  the  Free-thinker  no 

I.,  gave,  one  evening  m  the  week,  to  Just  Thinker.    The  controversy  went  no 

persons  Of  established  intellectual  cele-  farther,   but  it  caused  the  doctrine  of 

ority.      Many   questions  were   debated  fluxions  to  be  examined  with  unwonted 

among  the  illustrious  men  thus  brought  care,  and  Maclaurin's  able  work  was  the 

together,  and  Berkeley  had  the  honour  eventual  result 

of  taking  the  lead  in  advocating  those        Subsequently,  Berkeley,  though  writing 

comprehensive  and  generous  views  which  occasional  pieces  upon  subjects  of  public 

had  shed  an  enviable  brilliancy  over  every  utility,  attracted  no  particular  attention 

portion  of  his  life,  and  which  the  cold  by  any  thing  from  his  pen,  except  some 
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treatiset,  upon  wbkh  he  bestowed  a  great  u>']ng  to  Mn.  Berkeley^    '^  I  desire  t? 

deal  of  time,  to  recommend  the  medical  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  chnrclirafQ 

use  of  tar-water ;  from  which  he  fiuided  who  are  dead  to  avarice  and  anibitiun. " 

himself  to  have  derived  important  benefit  Bishop  Berkeleii',  though  long  little  known 

He  now  thought,  indeed,  of  retiring  from  in  the  literature  of  England,  was  a  writtr 

a  public   station,    and  passing  the  re-  that  deservedly  attained  a  great  repuu- 

mainder  of  his  daj-s  in  Oxford,  partly  for  tion  in  his  dav,  and  rendei^  important 

the  sake  of  pious  and  learned  meditation,  aid  in  the  dimision  of  sound  pniicij'le<. 

partly   for   that   of   superintending   the  It  was,  however,  his  admirable  personal 

education  of  his  son.     He  had,  however,  qualities  that  made  the  deepest,  though 

no   wish   to   retain  his   Irish  bishopric,  not  the  widest,  impression  upon  contem- 

onder  this  alteration  in  his  views,  but  poraries.     Bishop  Atterbun^-  said  of  hin:. 

sought  to  exchange  it  for  a  canonry  of  '*  So  much  understanding',    knowledef. 

Christchurch,  or  a  headship  of  a  house,  innocence,  and  humility,  I  should  hare 

But  the  king  would  hear  notliing  of  these  thought  confined  to  angels,  had  I  nerer 

disinterested  proposals,  and  declared  that  seen  this  gentleman."    Fope,  too,  ascril-n 

Berkeley  should  die  a  bishop,  in  spite  of  ,.-  ir.,fc.i«.,.„  ^-^         ^     ^ 

•  •        1*'     •.!    £  11  I'l ^     A          -J        I-  " To  Berkeley  erery  virtue  under  heaici;." 

himself,  with  full  liberty  to  reside  where- 

ever  he  pleased.  Upon  the  strength  of  He  was,  indeed,  a  prelate  of  whiPu 
this  permission,  he  made  a  series  of  Ireland  may  well  be  proud,  and  vhow 
liberal  arrangements  at  Cloyne,  and  then  character  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
took  up  his  abode  in  Oxford,  but,  as  it  template  without  improvement.  tChal- 
proved,  only  for  a  fi'W  months.  He  mers.  Allen's  American  Biographical 
settled  in  tliat  venerable  and  beautiful  Diet.) 

city  in  July,  1 752,  and  he  died  there  on  BERKELEY,  (George,)  son  of  the 
Sunday  evening,  Januar)'14,  17o3.  He  preceding,  bom  in  London,  in  1733,  but 
was  placidly  listening,  while  his  wife  read  removed  to  Ireland  early,  and  educated 
the  lesson  in  the  burial-ser\'ice,  when  in  the  elementary  branches  of  leamicg 
palsy  at  the  heart  set  his  pious  and  gentle  by  his  father.  At  nineteen  he  was  ad^ 
spirit  free,  but  in  a  manner  so  peaceful  mitted  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  of  which 
and  easy,  that  his  death  was  not  dis-  college  he  accepted  a  studentship  from 
covered  by  those  around,  until  he  had  Bishop  Conybeare,  then  dean.  His  first 
become  stiff  and  cold.  He  seemed  asleep  preferment,  the  vicarage  of  East  Garston, 
upon  the  couch,  when  really  his  nobler  Berks,  came  from  that  society,  but  arch- 
part  had  fled  into  another  world.  His  bishop  Seeker  proWng  a  warm  friend  and 
remains  were  interred  in  Christchurch  kind  patron,  he  obtained  by  his  means 
cathedral;  and  a  monument,  erected  to  his  several  other  preferments  in  succession, 
memory  in  that  venerable  and  massive  He  died  in  1705,  prebendary  of  Canter- 
pile,  is  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  from  bury,  rector  of  St.  Clement's  Danes« 
the  classic  pen  of  William  Markham,  then  London,  vicar  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  ind 


Yoric.  lished  a  sermon,  preached  on  the  30th  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  married,  immediately  January',  on  the  Daneer  of  violent  Inno- 
beforc  his  voyage  to  America,  a  daughter  vations  in  the  State,  now  specious  soever 
of  John  Forster,  speaker  of  the  Irish  the  Pretence,  exemplified  from  the  Reigns 
House  of  Commons,  a  lady  who  seems  ofthe  two  first  Stuarts.  Hiis  went  through 
to  have  possessed  a  disinterestedness  of  six  editions.  In  1799,  his  widow  pub- 
spirit  like  his  own.  He  had  an  offer  ofthe  lished  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a 
bishopric  of  Clogher,  a  far  better  ])refer-  biographical  preface.  She  was  Eliza, 
nient  than  Cloyne,  and  then  rendered  addi-  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Finsham, 
tionally  eligible  by  an  immediate  prospect  and  died  in  1800,  having  published,  bc- 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  fines.  He  sides  her  late  husband's  sermons,  a  magni- 
consulted  his  wife  upon  this  offer,  think-  ficent  quarto  volume  of  poems  by  her 
ing  that  her  wishes,  as  he  had  a  family,  son,  George  Monck  Berkeley,  with  a  long 
were  fairly  entitled  to  conaideraticm.  She  rambling  preface  of  her  own.  Her  attain- 
did  not,  however,  counsel  acceptance,  and,  ments  were  considerable,  but  she  waa 
with  her  full  a])probation,  the  tempting  liable  to  be  led  away  by  warmth  of 
otfir  was  declined.  He  liad  afterwards  imagination,  and  irritability  of  temper, 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  primacy,  Her  son,  (Tcorge  Monck  Efcrkcley,  als*» 
but  nc  would  not  avail  nimscif  of  it,  published  liimself,  in  1 789,  an  amusing 
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volume  of  anecdote  and  biography,  en-  who  could  attain  popularity  during  tho 

titled  Literary  Relics.     (Chalmers.)  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BERKELEY,  (George,  baron,)  lineally  (Chalmers.) 

descended  from  Robert  Fitz-Harding,  of  BERKELEY,  (Sir  Robert,)  one  of  the 

the  Danish  blood-royal,  to  whom  the  castle  justices  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 

and  barony  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucester-  under  Charles  L,   bom  in  1584,  being 

shire,  were  granted  imder  king  Stephen,  second   son   of    Rowland   Berkeley,    of 

and  who  subsequently  married  into  the  Spetchley,  in  Worcestershire,  where  the 

family  of  the    Berkeleys,    possessors  of  family  is  seated  still.     He  is  indebted  for 

these  properties  since  the  conquest.   The  a  place  in  English  history  to  his  unfor- 

Fitz-Uaroings  assumed  the  name  of  Berke-  tunate  concurrence  with  the  other  judges 

ley,   and   their  representative,    George,  in  maintaining  the  legality  of  Charles's 

thirteenth  baron  Berkeley  by  writ,  distm-  levy  of  ship-money.      For  this  he  was 

guished  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons, 

behalf  of  Charles  I.     For  this  he  was  and  long  detained  in  custody.      Being 

impeached  of  high  treason,  with  six  other  brought  to  the  bar  of  tlie  House  of  Lords, 

peers,  by  the  Commons;  but  the  impeach-  in  October,  1641,  he  made  a  long  speech, 

ment  was  abandoned  in  Jime  1 648,  and  of  which  the  purport  was,  that  he  was 

the  objects  of  it  were  restored  to  liberty  not  guilty  in   manner   or  form  as  laid 

and  their  seats.     Lord  Berkeley  does  not  against  him.     After  an  interval  of  two 

seem,  however,  to  have  been  intimidated  days,  his  trial  was  deferred  sine  die,  at 

by  the  sense  of  his  recent  danger.   Within  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

a    few    months    afterwards,    his    name  for  want  of  witnesses.    He  was,  however, 

honourably  appeared  among  the  twelve  put   upon   his    trial   before   the   Lords, 

peers  who  rejected  the  ordinance  for  the  September  9,  1643,  three  charges  only 

unfortunate  king's  trial.    He  died  in  1658.  bemg  pressed  against  him,  namely,  the 

(Pari.  Hist.  Banks's  Baronage.  Nicolas 's  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  which  concerned 

Peerage.)  ship-money.     By  the  first  of  these  three, 

BERKELEY,  (George,)  son  of  the  he  was  accused  of  subscribing  an  opinion, 
preceding,  entrusted,  together  with  his  November  30,  1635,  in  favour  of  the 
nephew,  Charles  Berkeley,  with  the  prin-  legality  of  ship-money ;  by  the  second, 
cipal  management  of  the  duke  of  York's  of  subscribing  an  extra-judicial  opinion, 
family.  In  1679,  he  was  advanced  to  February  6,  1636,  to  the  same  enect,  in 
the  titles  of  viscount  Dursley,  and  earl  of  answer  to  a  case  proposed  by  the  crown ; 
Berkeley.  He  died  in  1698,  aged  seventy-  by  the  third,  of  delivering  an  opinion 
one,  having  bestowed  a  valuable  collection  against  Hampden,  in  the  exchequer 
of  books,  made  by  Sir  Robert  Coke,  upon  chamber,  February  13,  1637.  He  ad- 
Sion  college,  and  published,  as  there  is  mitted  all  these  charges,  but  pleaded,  in 
every  reason  to  believe.  Historical  Appli-  extenuation,  that  he  thought  himself,  at 
cations  and  Occasional  Meditations  upon  the  specified  times,  in  strict  conformity 
several  Subjects,  written  by  a  Person  of  with  law ;  an  opinion  that,  since  both 
Honour,  1670,  12mo.  A  third  edition  of  houses  of  parliament  had  now  decided 
this  work  appeared  in  1680;  the  author's  another  way,  he  absolutely  abandoned, 
object  was  the  admirable  one  of  stemming  He  was  then  fined  in  a  sum  of  20,p00/., 
the  destructive  torrent  of  licentious  infi-  disabled  from  all  public  employments  in 
delity  which  swept  over  superior  station  future,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
in  his  day,  by  presenting  some  conspicu-  the  Tower,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
ous  instances  of  the  testimony  borne  by  house.  He  was  eventually  excused  from 
distinguished  persons  to  the  great  im-  the  payment  of  half  his  fine,  and  the  rest 
portance  of  religion,  and  to  the  absurdity  of  his  days  were  spent  in  retirement ;  but 
of  expecting,  a  happy  death  without  it  he  continued  to  practise  as  a  chamber- 
Lord  Berkley  also  published,  in  1680,  counsel,  and  with  very  considerable  suc- 
A  Speech  to  the  Levant  Company,  at  cess ;  so  that  he  left  at  last  a  good  fortune 
their  Annual  Election.  He  passed  through  to  his  family.  The  Presbyterians,  how- 
life  with  the  highest  reputation  for  piety  ever,  continued  a  violent  feeling  of  ani- 
and  moral  worth,  being  remarkable  for  mosity  towards  him,  and,  a  little  before 
such  plain  and  courteous  manners  to  the  battle  of  Worcester,  they  burnt  his 
people  of  every  class,  that  Wycherley  is  house  at  Spetchley  to  the  ground.  He 
supposed  to  have  taken  him  as  the  ori-  then  fitted  up  the  stables  for  a  residence, 
ginal  of  hb  Lord  Plausible,  in  the  Plain  He  died  August  5,  1656.  Whitlocke  says 
Dealer,  a  piece  of  injustice  equally  natural  that  he  "  was  a  very  learned  man  in  our 
and  pardonable  in   a  dramatic  author  laws,  a  good  orator  and  judge,  and  mode- 
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rate  in  his  ways,  except  his  desires  of  the  years,  Berkeley  appeaov  to  bare  becomr 

court  favour."     (ParL  Hist    Chahners.)  less  popular.     In   1667  be  Tetnmed  tp 

BERKELEY,  (Thomas,  haron  dc,)  re-  England,  and  he  died  in  1677.     He  ¥» 

niarkablc  in  EneUsh  history  as  the  owner  the  author  of  A  I>iacourBe  and  Vi<*«  of 

and  occupant  of  Berkele}' castle,  in  which  Viipnia,  1663,    and   the  Lost  Lady,  a 

the  deposed  Edward  li.  was  murdered,  tragi-comedy,    1639.       (Carter *s   Amer. 

The  unfortunate  prince  was  committed  Biog.  Diet 

to  liis  care,  and  to  that  of  Sir  John  Mai-        BERKEIXY,    (Hon.    G.    Cnmfield.) 

travers,  in  1327,  and  lodged  in  Berkeley  a  British  admiral.     Tliis  o£Sc%r,  brother 

castle.     At  the  time  of  the  murder,  how-  of  the  fifth  ear!  of  Berkeley,  signalised 

ever,  Berkeley  was  sick  at  Bradley,  and  himself  in  an  eminent  degree  in  the  cele- 

neither  knew  anything  of  the  transaction,  hnted  battle  between  the  RerolutionuT 

nor  was  a  consenting  party  to  it,  as  he  fleet  of  France  and  that  of  the  Brisiiii 

pleaded,  when  arraigned  for  the  crime,  under  earl  Howe,  Jane  1,  1794.    Ontkit 

He    was    accordingly  pronounced    not  occasion  captain  Berkeley  commanded  die 

mtiUy  of  the  murder,  but  since  he  had  ilfari&oftM[;^A(74),  oneofthe  Bntisfasfaipi 

been  concerned  in  placing  about  Edward  which  daringly  **  broke  the  enemy's  line." 

those  by  whom  the  crime  was  actually  On  obtaining  the  rank  of  admiral,  oor 

committed,  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  officer  was  entrusted   with  cmerons  and 

at  large,  but  was    to   await  judgment  responnble  commands    on  the    eotst  of 

from  me  next  parliament.     When  this  America,  as  well  as  in  the  River  Tagnfc 

was  assembled,  m  1331,  he  petitioned  for  In  the  last-mentioned  command  be  co- 

the  discharge  of  his  manuprisors,  which  operated  with  the  Britiah  anny  in  PortDgil, 

petition  was  granted,  and  he  thus  escaped  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey. 
from  fSsrther  molestation.     (Pari    Hist        BERKELEY,  (John  le  Fcancq  Tsn.) 

Knyghion.  x.  Scriptt.)  a  Dutch  naturalist,  bom   in  1729.    He 

BERKELEY,  (WUliam,)  governor  of  obtuned  great  reputation    by    his  N«- 

Virginia,  bom  of  an  ancient  family  near  tuurlijke  Historie  von  Holland,  6  vols, 

London,  and  educated  at  Merton  college,  1769.     In  1803,  he  published,  also  in  hit 

Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.   In  own  language,    a   History   of    Homed 

1630  he  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Cattle  in  the  Low  Countries.     He  wss 

Europe,  and  in  1641  succeeded  Sir  James  likewise  a  poet  of  considerable  originalitr 

Wyatt  in  the  sovemment  of  Virginia,  and  energy.     He  died  in  1812,  at  the 

In  1644,  the  Indians,  irritated  by  en-  age  of  83;  and  in  the  following  year  s 

croachments  on  their  territory,  massacred  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces  wu 

about  500  of  the   colonists.     On   this,  published  by  Loosjes. 
Berkeley,  with  a  party  of  horse,  surprised        BERKENHOIH*,  (John,)  a  physician 

their  aged  chief,  and  took  him  prisoner  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Leeds  in  1 730,  snd 

to  James  Town,  after  which  peace  was  descended  from  a  Dutch    family.     His 

concluded.    During  the  civil  war  in  Eng-  father  was  a  merchant,  and  he  was  also 

land,  governor  Berkeley  took  the  side  of  intended  for  commerce ;  and,  after  a  slight 

the  king,  and  Virginia  was  the  last  of  the  education  at  a  school  in  his  native  plscf, 

Anglo-American  colonies  to  acknowledge  he  was  sentto  Germany  to  learn  foreign 

the  authority  of  Cromwell.     In  1651  the  languages.   At  Berlin,  however,  he  gained 

nariiament  sent  a  fleet  to  reduce   Bar-  a  taste  for  military  life,   and  joining  a 

badoes,  from  whence  a  small  squadron  regiment  of  infantry,  he  roae  to  the  rank 

was  detached,   under  the  command  of  of    captain.      In   1756   he    quitted  the 

captain   Dennis,   to   take  possession  of  Prussian  service,  intending  to  enter  into 

Virginia,  which   he   wos  unable  to  ac-  the  army  of  his  own  country ;  but  peace 

complish  by  force,  but  succeeded  by  a  having  been  concluded  between  France 

nianccuvre,  when  Berkeley  and  his  friends  and  England,  he  went  to  Edinbuigh  in 

were  obliged  to  submit.   Upon  the  death  1763,  and  there  studied  medicine.     He 

of  governor  Matthews,  who  was  appointed  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1765,  and 

by  Cromwell,  he  received  an  application  then  settled  in  practice  at  Isleworth,  in 

from  the  people  to  resume  the  govern-  Middlesex,  where  he  was  much  esteemed. 

ment,  which  he  only  did  on  condition  In  1778  the  English  government   em- 

that  thev  would  submit  themselves   to  ployed  him  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia, 

the  king  s  authority.    Consenting  to  this,  to  assist  in  the   negotiations    with   the 

Charles  II.  was  proclninied  in  Virginia,  American  congress;  and  for  these  diirfo- 

before  his  restoration  to  the  throne  in  matic  8er\'ices,  as  also  to  recompense  nim 

England.     Towards  tlic  end  of  his  ad-  for  an  imprisonment  that  he  had  under- 

niiiiistration,  which  lasted  nearly  forty  gone,  from  a  suspicion  entertained  afiainst 
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him  of  having  entered  into  some  political  Nelson,  Mackenzie's  Travels  in   North 

intrigues,  he  received  apension.  He  died  America,  &c.     (Entz.  Leks.) 
on  April  3,  1791,  at  Besselsleigh,  near        BERRHEYDEN,    the  name  of  two 

Oxford,  to  which  place  he  had  retired.  Dutch  painters. 

He  published,  Clavis  AngUca  Linguae  1.  Job,  (1628 — 1698,)  bom  at  Haer- 
BotanicseLinnsei,Lond.  1764, 1768, 8vo;  1cm;  originally  placed  with  a  book- 
Disputatio  de  Podagdl,  Edinb.  1 765, 4to ;  binder,  but  cultivating  a  natural  taste  for 
Pharmacopoeia  Medica,  Lond.  1766, 1782,  painting,  he  became  a  capital  artist,  and 
8vo ;  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of  bis  success  excited  the  emulation  of  his 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Lond.  1769-70,  brother  Gerard.  Job  Berkhe^den,  very 
3  vols,  12mo;  Symptomatologia,  Lond.  industrious,  and  always  consultmg  nature, 
1784,  8vo;  Letters  on  Education,  to  his  acquired  a  great  facility  in  painting  the 
Son  at  Oxford,  London,  1791,  2  vols,  landscapes  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 
8vo.  He  was  also  veiy  successful  in  portraits, 
BERKH,  (Vassili  Nikolaevitch,)  bom  and  in  village  fetes,  in  the  style  of 
at  Moscow,  May  18  (30),  1781 ;  died  at  Teniers.  The  merit  of  this  artist  con- 
st. Petersburg,  Dec.  21,  1834,  (Jan  2,  sists  in  neatness  of  touch  and  minuteness 
1835 ;)  distinguished  himself  by  a  variety  of  delineation ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  the 
of  publications,  chiefly  of  an  historical  management  of  lieht  and  shade,  and  has 
kind.  On  leaving  the  college  of  Naval  a  viilgarity  of  design.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
Cadets,  in  1799,  he  entered  the  service  2.  Gerard,  (1645 — 1693,)  also  bom 
as  midshipman  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  was  at  Haerlem.  He  worked  almost  con- 
sent with  the  Russian  squadron  that  stantly  with  his  brother;  and  such 
C;d  the  English,  under  Sir  Home  Pop-  was  their  affectionate  attachment,  that 
,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Hoi-  they  seem  to  have  tried  which  should 
land  from  the  French,  and  he  afterwards  most  aid  the  celebrity  of  the  other.  The 
passed  some  time  in  England.  Having  pictures  which  Gerard  executed  alone 
returned  to  his  own  country,  he  received  are  generally  faithful  representations  of 
an  appointment  upon  a  circumnavi-  views  in  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
^ating  expedition,  a  service  for  which  many ;  but  there  are  few  of  his  works 
he  was  eminently  qualified,  both  by  his  into  which  Job  did  not  introduce  figures, 
general  intelligence  and  abilities,  and  (Biog.  Univ.  Bryan's  Diet.) 
by  his  passion  for  voyage  and  adven-  BERLEPSCH,  (Emilia  von,)  wife  of 
ture.  Ill  health,  however,  obliged  him  Hofnchter  von  Berlepsch,  of  Hanover, 
to  quit  the  sea  service  altogether  in  1809.  Her  maiden  name  was  Appel,  and  she 
From  that  period,  whatever  time  he  could  was  bom  at  Gotha,  in  1757.  This  lady 
spare  from  nis  ofiicial  duties,  in  the  admi-  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ralty  department,  was  devoted  entirely  to  female  writers  of  her  day  in  Germany, 
literary  pursuits  ;  and  one  of  the  earnest  Her  first  publication,  consisting  of  a  col- 
productions  of  his  pen  was  a  journal  of  lection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose 
the  voyage  of  the  Neva,  after  that  vessel  and  verse,  appeared  at  Gottingen  in 
was  separated  from  the  commander's  in  1787.  In  1802  was  published  Cale- 
the  expedition,  containing  a  particular  ac-  donia,  a  work  suggested  oy  a  tour  which 
count  of  the  settlements  or  the  Russo-  she  made  through  Scotland. 
American  Company,  where  he  resided  BERLEPSCH,  (Frederic  Lewis  von,) 
for  fourteen  months.  Among  his  numer-  bom  at  Stade,  1749,  of  affluent  parents, 
ous  productions  the  following  may  be  first  rendered  conspicuous,  1794,  by  pro- 
mentioned  :  A  Chronological  Accoimt  of  posing  to  the  Hanoverian  States  to 
North  Polar  Voyages,  2  vols,  1821-3;  negotiate  with  France.  This  was  re- 
Chronological  History  of  the  Discoveries  garded  as  treasonable,  and  he  was  dis- 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  1823;  The  First  missed  from  the  public  service.  He 
Russian  Voyage  of  Discovery,  1823;  appealed  to  the  imperial  court  at  Wetzlar, 
History  of  all  the  Inundations  at  St.  which  decreed  that  he  should  be  restored 
Petersburg,  1826;  The  Reigns  of  the  to  all  his  offices,  dignities,  and  rights, 
three  first  Sovereigns  of  the  Romanof  and  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  decree 
Family,  5  vols,  1831-4;  Lives  of  the  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  govera- 
Earlicst  Russian  Admirals,  or  Materials  ment  of  George  III.  refused  to  obey  this 
for  a  History  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  &c.  decree ;  addressed  the  German  diet  on 
5  vols.  the  subject,  and  banished  Berlepsch. 
Berkh  was  well  acquainted  with  the  When  the  French  took  possession  of 
French,  German,  and  English  languages,  Hanover,  he  was  restored,  and  subse- 
from  which  last  he  translated  the  Life  of  quently  employed.     He  became,  how- 
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''r,-'r.  ^-Ajiiiiailr  itf>niibie  ii*  he  itinnes 
ntiirrwi  limn  Iprmmiv  iv  Mtinnittm  * 
*\f\m\x\ttx'u\n.  .'.»'  liert  ic  .liitirr.  ^wsm- 
ipr  ;C  A'- A.  11  lu^nipnt  le  -»ns 
••vrtPTiitr  ii-riTri'-.i  iiit  lu  "l-i??ninn 
w\tl\•rtx^\\^'•^^  ill*  •  iim  Tnrtit  :hr  iiintv  if 
.iinr;^-*.  \M\ntf*.\  iiH  rhcts  T^saiini;  o  iim. 
\t'*MU'i\  )>'  hf  ri::uiiit-/*r:Bn  uniin—ifTiir 
vuw,-'  liK  iii»r.  mntr  iim  Tuiiis'  u  i 
riir;in>iik  fpmiufni^if*  h.in  i  *ne  SHitTur. 
."r  T'»iiut  vrTiuniv  iav«  mea  non»  '«  iia 
■tr-vilr.  ifut  11H  mnn«(ihim  11  "tie  ^nejniM 
It'  tin  'nMutr^  iiH^n  'miuu  n  iuit  vm:h 
.11*  •nr-i*ri  in  wainsr  cm  .liicr.-*  -uhtsl 
f :  rt  iiiiiii»r-mit  •nntra"  *mim  inii  i»iiHr 
T'M.niirt  \y*  ninnr*anr  iii<'Jiiiie.niB  .n  iii! 
iiifiti'ii'^7  -v?'  iitt  .m«.  iKsmr,  n  1  ir'tftt 
.ni»:jnv,i*»  '.u»  j»nuinrt  ••KivHiHim  if  i  .Tuin 
vn;  ri«  i\\  ii'vi'M  vurixin  Ji  i -•smun- 

.-: . .  i^  *'.  y,  rf  r  >'  '- }.'} '  ''-ii»*U  ir  'It n ii*~*T 
•vi.  I  '.rv »  "j-^niiui  t.iiiinc  ▼111  U!::'im- 
piir...v:  v.M  '..".nmn  Om-.Tul.  .1  1  t./T  "i:  -iii 
•'.-.I*';    il'    "*"•  -.rmH.      Lr.HV.i:;    11  :i    uunt    ;n 

•ri.'.iv:  T«  v. ...... «.:•»<   \7.  >•' ;/*r.-.  ^lirx  ia 

l7r'  •.r.;-.  T.f.'^i  I'.  '.tiA  f-r-.'..*«:  'Jie 
jr.  v^.-.r  ;-.r  v.*  -.«'  '"/-.»»'..•..»  <  pu*^!.     riii;ar. 

/; i'. f .'.  f , .'."»".  ' / '. ,'.r.  Tj^. > i .  1  n  '■ —  I  rr.; . 

a/.    *■;.-.* r.-'-.r.*.   .v. -.ri'-Ai-..    !.-.-Tv.-.v.r   •:t*  :iiii 

*l/^-:<      ',•'■.■'■?      -r^TX.^.       h*      p*..hi..»ird      i: 

l^.:^*;^,  jr.  \'f,',  'if.*  'icon  T'vr. -,r.- *^, 
ft  r.  *!  *. ,*, *•-  .Vf  ',T. /-iT. .'.T  'i,  ir. ''  *Ti tft'i  in  1 T-S 2. 
7r,^  fr^,r»'y.':.fjr<  Km  thfc  a/l'.ar.'-i?*  cf 
^arre-l'/  ki.-f  74f!a*ir»Tj  in  V>n*  from 
r  ^,  A .'.  / '  *A  •<■  f.'.  '»*r ii ?.i* r '; ,     ^  Bi  o<r .  L" ri : v. 

A  ' '  1/  r.r;: V't  <  ;/'j"^fi, l^^^rTi  at  Pi».a in  1 772, 
who  ?'.j':;"/J  ;if,  f';in*  wvAi-.t  fj^^ult.  In 
I7'^'/  h'  *MUi-.  \i\\j>  tliU  i  !;ir;d,  and  al- 
f*fi'Ji-4  fh«!  I''.t.iir'-* '/f  Miirif'Tin  fy^ndon, 
Ari'l  l#<  .i  in  f'>!iTibijr(.'h.  \',\ttA\  hi-  return 
1/;  I'jat-'i  h«!  took  a  t\o<Ufr'%  dftgr're  in 
ifi«''li'  !»«•,  Irtjt.  Mfiifinfl  hifiiMtlf  Ui  surgery, 
ill  •/f)iuh  li«j  U-raifift  a  v*rry  rrxj»*-rt  and 
fi/ if-nfirir  oj»«Tiifor.  H*:  rclifftd  to  Paris 
hi  r/f^fi,  to  atli-nd  inor«r  particularly  to 
fh"  )ir>w-tir<«  of  tlif  hfmpitklfl.  Towards 
Dm-  /oiwInNioti  of  \7Wi  he  was  united 
with  hm  fftth'T  in  th«!  proh'ssorhhip  of 
iiiir(ri'ry  fit  Vinti;  and,  ujM»n  th**  entabliMh- 
f>if  ni  of  a  WW  cVm'wni  Mihrml,  he  was, 
lhr«»'  yi'Mfi*  afHiTwardu,  niarcd  at  the  head 
of  il.  Ill  thiw  Ihi-atn-  he  iuKtly  acquired 
rf>tiowii,  find  hf  miianM'd  in  the  active 
«>«fi(i«ii  nf  hill  duties   until  his   death, 
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«Tnmi!fin*  mii  inhiishiwf  sroRii  umi-a- 
ocmui  nenunnL  n  "tniinn.  n  fTiiuu  *:ii*^ 
tncrn  hliunniir  uir4  mbo.  ■mamuxMsd  hpj 
7'Taicn.  

ittfai!r  jr'  "be  ;imf:s«xxii^.  kuti  iii:ir  r^si. 
Ji  1!*^!L  3i9mr  3mii*s*»ir  if  «ix:i— : 
:liBn*.  iu  .TtxiufrtL  "liii  «ni2xtznn  tf  iii'^'^- 
lum  *o  -fae  cm:  if  ?'uuna.  Tnm  TvmL-r- 
jnua  ~u  nur  lu  iiiii kt.  riuai  ^uc?  "lar* 
if  iir%.     His  lefsmiH  X  3Lu8r  ammiiir  ir>- 

iimuniK.  He  'iihl  jq  nfiir  A-iui  t^d 
j']i*eraini3ir  if  Ldmimzriv  if  :sits  iiin:L*a. 
linur  IT  ^ne  mi'"ir«t7  if  Pivra.  ^vium  u« 
:!*ie»mn^L  ?:nnii  t'u  mailed  'a  ^jsuu. 
iiic  lu  :iiuii4!  ij  rMmiuxL  in  iiui  sou'^f 
iiui:?*.  flirmiiitusiL  'ly  .us  dunil'r.  5i 
iiifft  I'rtDiiifr  ■{.  LilJ,  Jurriur  TobiisCtfii. 
ji  11:1  rm  auupuup}.  wv<>r:u  t^^A— »■  »'-i-' 
r^'ar-Htftt.  in  4  :f  aiifffi  uriiiiBC  ru  "iuf^nT 
if  aii*iiii!:iw  .nmifaicwi  37  J*:hxi  Ein^-. 
K  T I^.  r  TN"  '.1-  rT  r  y  .^  r     Camdloa^    ksc^vi 

•jiim  in  12*3  oc  F-frrora,   v^iers 
ia  I-52J. 

Fimcine  piMC  viio  ggbiiaihiii  a  zvccra* 


G(*i:«r"iiji  ci  FnaciMcij  B<rlfaci:*r 
F.or»2.in'5.  i*:-.  in  teiio.  xs  FT-rrtCCP. 
wii.:ir:  in*,  bus  d-fdiirased  r^  Frscene 
of  L'rbhi-:.    wzo  did^   in   14*2.     ^Bk«. 

BERML'DEZ,  iFraaca  de  Pecruz . 
A  Spam^h.  liwT^r.  b«:m  at  Gr^nzda. 
eTctitOiuIy  canco  and  tr«aa«zrcr  ci  the 
caihednl  'Jicn.  He  died  in  1 655.  a£«d 
fertnry.  In  his  citiTe  city.  His  pamutr 
for  it  waj  atci»ted  by  a  vork  upon  its 
history.  pabUibed  in  his  Tovxth.  Tbisi 
after  many  years,  appeared  agam»  imdeT 
the  title  cf,  Historia  Eclesiastica  Pns- 
cipios  y  ProgTe«os  de  la  Ciudnd  y  Reli- 
ffion  Catoiica  de  Grenada,  1638,  fd. 
He  also  wrote,  Historia  Eucharistica,  and 
some  other  works,     (.\ntooio.) 

BERMUDEZ,  (Jerome,)  a  Snanish 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  centmy  ;  really  the 
author  of  two  tragedies,  which  have  been 
placed  among  the  yery  first  productions 
of  liis  country's  tra^c  miue.  Of  his 
history-,  little  more  u  known  than  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Golicia,  a  Dominican 
friar,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Sala- 
manca, and  a  resident  for  tome  time  in 
Portugal.  His  tragedies  turn  upon  the 
romantic  history  of  Ines  de  Castro,  and 
are  entitled,  Nise  lastimota ;  y  Nise 
laurcada,  Doila  Ines  de  Castro  y  Valla- 
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dares,    Princesa   de   Portugal,    Madrid,  the  pew  sovereign  would  hear  nothing  of 

1577,  8vo.     Nise,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dependence  upon  the  Roman  see.     As 

an  anagram  of  Ines.     The  two  pieces  are  he  came,  however,  attended  by  a  military 

closely  formed  upon  the  model  of  Greek  escort,  he  could  not  be  summarily  dis- 

tragedy,  and  are  characterised  as  rather  missed.     But   his   means    of  resistance 

specimens  of  majestic  dialogue,  than  com-  were  soon  exhausted,  and  he  was  driven 

positions    fitted    for   the   stage.      Their  out  of  the  country.     AStev  a  series  of 

author,  however,  seems  to  have  doubted  difficulties  and  hardships  he  reached  Goa 

as   to   the  propriety  of  his  appearance  once  more  in  1556.    Thence  he  sailed  to 

at  all  as  a  dramatic  poet.     Hence  his  Lisbon,  where  he  was  well  received  by 

tragedies  were  published  under  the  name  Sebastian,  then  on  the  throne,  and  where 

of  Antonio  de  Silva,  but  he  permitted  a  he  died  in  1575.     He  spent,  upon  the 

sonnet  from  a  friend  to  precede  them,  whole,  about  thirty  years  in  Abyssinia, 

which  proves  them  to  be  his.     Antonio,  displaying  a  degree  of  address,  firmness, 

overlooKing  this,  has  assigned  them  to  ana  ability,  which  proved  him  to  be  a 

Silva.     Bermudez  afterwards  wrote  Hes-  man  of  superior  powers  ;  and  a  degree  of 

Serolda,  a  Latin  poem,  in  praise  of  Fer-  attachment  to  the  religious  principles  of 
in  and  Alvarez  ae  Toledo,  the  duke  of  his  youth,  which  entitles  nim  to  the 
Alva,  whose  administration  of  the  Nether-  respectful  remembrance  of  all  who  value 
lands  appeared  so  judicious  to  many  Romanism.  As  an  author,  |)ermudez  ia 
Romanists,  and  so  infamous  to  the  whole  known  by  an  account  of  his  observations 
body  of  Protestants.  This  piece  he  sub-  on  Abyssinia,  addressed  to  his  royal 
sequently  translated  into  Spanish.  (An-  patron,  Sebastian.  (Biog.  Univ.  An- 
tonio. Biop.  Univ.)  tonio.  Rees's  Cyclop,  i/2  voc.  Abyssinia.) 
BERMUDEZ,  (John,)  a  Spaniard,  BERMUDO,  or  BERMONDO,  some- 
born  in  Galicia,  conspicuous  in  the  reli-  times  written  Weremond,  called  also, 
gious  history  of  Abyssinia.  He  first  according  to  Spanish  usage,  Vermudo, 
proceeded  to  that  country,  in  1520,  as  and  Vermondo,  surnamcd  the  Deacon, 
physician  to  an  embassy  despatched  raised  by  the  Asturian  nobility,  in  789, 
thither  from  Portugal.  The  ambassador  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  tlie  cradle 
was  not  favourably  received,  and  failed  of  of  Spanish  royalty.  He  was  son  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  mission,  Froila,  brother  to  Alphonso  the  Catholic, 
or  of  obtaining  leave  to  return,  until  afler  and  was  made  king  of  Oviedo,  as  the 
a  delay  of  five  years.  This  interval  was  style  then  ran,  in  prejudice  to  the  rights 
improved  by  Bermudez  to  ingratiate  him-  oi  Alphonso  11.,  eventually  known  as 
self  with  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  and  the  Chaste,  son  of  his  father's  nephew, 
in  the  course  of  years  hostile  neighbours  Froila  1.    The  party  that  made  him  king 

fave  rise  to  a  desire  for  succour  from  the  stipulated  for  his  marriage,  which,  as  he 
*oi*tugucse  court.  Bermudez  was,  ac-  had  taken  deacon's  orders,  was  repue- 
cordingly,  sent  to  request  this,  having  nant  to  the  ascetic  notions  then  strongly 
been  previously  appointed  abunOj  or  patri-  prevalent,  and  is  represented  by  modem 
arch  of  Abyssinia.  In  his  way  through  Romish  writers  as  positively  inconsistent 
Rome,  in  1538,  he  sued  for  permission  with  his  ecclesiastical  character.  After 
from  pope  Paul  III.  to  undertake  this  no  long  interval,  he  became  seriously  ill, 
ofiice ;  a'  petition  very  gladly  accorded,  and  then  mournfully  charging  himself 
as  it  was  an  indirect  mode  of  submitting  with  miustice  to  his  relative,  Alphonso, 
the  church  of  Abyssinia  to  that  of  Rome,  he  recalled  that  prince  to  Oviedo,  and, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  papacy  disregarding  the  claims  of  his  own  infant 
was  reeling  under  the  shock  of  rising  family,  maide  him  his  associate  on  the 
protestantism.  Bermudez  was,  accord-  throne.  During  this  conjoint  sovereignty, 
mgly,  received  with  much  distinction  at  many  important  advantages  were  gained 
the  papal  court,  and  consecrated  patriarch,  over  the  Moors,  but  it  was  of  brief  con- 
He  then  proceeded  onwards  to  Lisbon,  tinuance,Bermudo  dying  in  797.  (Vertot) 
where  John  III.  was  found  equally  BERMUDO  II.,  or  the  Gouty,  kin« 
gracious,  despatching  him  to  India  with  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  descended 
authority  to  demand  succours  for  the  from  Ramiro  I.,  son  of  Bermudo  I.  His 
king  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  Portuguese  father  was  Ordoilo  III. ;  his  mother, 
viceroy.  Bermudez  arrived  at  Goa  in  Elvira,  daughter  of  a  Galician  nobleman, 
1539,  but  he  did  not  sail  for  Abyssinia  but  she  became  queen  while  Ordoiio's 
until  1541.  On  penetrating  into  that  former  wife,  daughter  to  Gonzalez,  the 
country,  he  foimd  that  tlie  king  who  powerful  count  of  Castile,  who  had  griev- 
sent  him  to  Europe  was  dead,  and  that  ously  offended  him,  was  yet  alive.   Thus^ 
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in  additiootolu8uiGincy,Bennaclocoii]d  Nararre,  in  wliose  fiiToor  Casdlc,   ori- 

be  not  nnfaiiiy  treated  ai  illegitimate,  ginaUy  goyemed  by  counts   dependent 

and  accordingly,  his  uncle  Sancho  had  upon  Leon,  was  erected  into  •  kingdom, 

little  difficulty  in  placing  himself  upon  Bermudo^  however,  made  war  upon  his 

the   throne,   and  in   transmitting  it   to  brother-in-law,  to  recover  some  portions 

his  son,  Ramiro  III.     That  prince,  how-  of  his  former  dominions  which  had  been 

erer,  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  his  wrested  (ram  him  during  the  lifetime  of 

nobility,  who  took  up  arms,   in  conse-  that  prince's  father,    Sancho,    king  of 

quence,   to   support  the  pretensions  of  Navarre.     Ihiring  idnrnt  twelve  months, 

Bermudo.    An  obstinate  battle  ensued,  in  the  new  king  of  CastQe  was  compelled, 

which  Ramiro  was  defeated,  and  shortly  by  the  posture  of  his  affairs,  to  dissemble 

afterwards  he  died,  leaving  Bermudo  un-  his  resentment  at  the  successful  activitj 

disputed  master  of  the  throne.    This  was  of  Bermudo,  but  having  then  placed  him- 

in  982.     The  successful  prince,  however,  self  in  a  condition  to  commence  hostilitiei, 

found  himself  to  have  made  a  very  uneasy  a  desperate  battle  ensued   in    1037,  in 

acquisition.  While  his  habits,  and  perhaps  which  the  king  of  Leon  was  kiUed.   Fer- 

hia  health  also,  made  him  anxious  mr  dinand  now  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 

repose,  a  rebellion  broke  out  amone  his  king  of  Leon,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 

own  people,  and  the  Moors  of  souUiem  thus  an  important  christian  monarchy 

Spain  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  such  was    consolidated    in    Spain.       (Vertot 

an  opening  to  break  the  rising  power  of  Moreri.) 

Leon.     Ahnanzor,  one  of  the  ablest  and        BERN  ABEL    The  name  of  two  mmi- 

most  successful  of  the  Hispano-Maho-  cians. 

mctan  captains,  moved  upon  Bermudo's        1.  Hercules,  a  Roman  by  birth,  pupfl 

territories,  and  after  a  desperate  encounter,  of  Benevoli,  chapel-master  to  the  elector 

entirely  defeated  him.    The  Moor  was  of  Bavaria,  and  eventually  so  enoployed 

not,  however,  left  in  any  immediate  con-  in  the  pontifical  chapeL     He  diea  about 

dition  to  make  the  most  of  his  victory,  the    year  1690,    and    may  be   ranked 

He  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  amongst  the  greatest  masters  of  hannony 

returning  to  Cordova,  merely  threatening  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  style.    A 

that  in  the  following  year  Leon  should  specimen  of  his  works   is  inserted  in 

be  destroyed.     As  the  dreaded  time  ap-  Stevens's  Sacred  Music     (Mus.  Biog. 

proached,  Bermudo  saw  little  prospect  of  Diet  of  Mus.) 

resistance.     He  therefore  withdrew,  with        2,  Jovph  Jinihony,  (1&43 — 1732,)  son 
the  relics  and  other  objects  deemed  im-  of  the  preceding,  but  greatly  superior  to 
portant,  into  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  him,   both  in  melody  and  modulation, 
the  Astiurias,  which  had  heretofore  en-  He  succeeded  his  father  as  chapel-master 
abled  his  ancestor,  Pelagius,  to  la^  the  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he 
foundations    of   a    renovated    christian  was  made  an  aulic  counsellor,      lliere 
monarchy  in  Spain.    Almanzor  now  fill-  are  extant  several  of  his  compositions, 
filled  his  threats  against  Leon,  although  replete  with  musical  science.    Ine  modi- 
that  city  did  not  fall  until  after  a  brave  fication  of  the  vigour  of  the  old  style 
resistance.     At  length  the  Moorish  cap-  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  of  which  he 
tain's  progress  alarmed  so  much  the  count  amply  availed  himself,  of  infufing  into 
of  Castile  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  that,  his  church  music  that  melody  and  modo- 
burying  all  difierences  in  oblivion,  they  lation  for  which  his  works  are  so  remark- 
made  common  cause  with  Bermudo,  and  able,  especially  as  compared  with  the 
the  three  Christians  met  Almanzor  on  compositions  of  his  father  and  the  other 
the  plains  of  Osma,  in  Old  Castile,  in  998.  followers  of  the  elder   school.       (Mus. 
Spam  never  saw  a  more  sanguinary  battle,  Biog.     Article  in  Rees's  Cyclop.) 
but  its  termination,  though  this  was  not        BERNAERTS,  (John,)  m  LaUn,  Bei^ 
known  when  night  closed  in,  was  com-  nartius,    bom,    in    1568,    at    Mechlin, 
pletely  in  favour  of  the  Christians.    Ber-  whero  he  practised  as  an  advocate.     He 
mudo  died  in  the  following  year.  (Vertot)  died  in  1601.     His  knowledge  was  ex- 
BERMUDO  HI.,  succeeded  Alphonso  tensive,  but  Justus  Lipsius  and  others 
v.  on  the  throne  of  Leon,  in  1027.     He  injured  him  by  their  compliments.     He 
was  a  brave,    generous,   and    prudent  wrote,in  Flemish,  the  Life  and  Martyrdom 
prince,  but  met  with  an  untimely  death,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     But  his  most 
and  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  Pela-  valuable  contribution  to  literature  is  an 

g'us,  or  Pelayo,  upon  the  Asturian  throne,  edition  of  Statins,  with  learned  aanota- 

is  sister,  Sancna,  was  married  to  Fer-  tions,  first  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1595, 

dinand,  son  of  Sancho  the  Great,  king  of  and  since  reprinted  several  timet.     He 
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also  undertook  an  edition  of  Boethins,  made  of  the  two  a  duchy,  haying  Barce- 

which,  with  his  notes,  was  puhlished  in  lona  for  the  capital.     This  duchy  was 

1607.      (Biog.    Univ.    Suppl.      Fabric,  conferred,  in  820,  upon  Bernard,  son  of 

Bibl.  Lat.)  William,  duke  of  Toulouse.    The  new 

BERNALDO,   (Anthony  de  Quiros,)  duke  soon  distinguished  himself  against 

a   Spanish   Jesuit,   who   died   in    1668,  the  Spanish  Moors ;   but  in  828  he  was 

leaving,  in   Latin,   some  Commentaries  called  to  the  imperial  court,  and  invested 

upon  Aquinas,  a  Treatise  upon  Predestl-  with   the   highest  offices   there,  chiefly 

nation,  which  has  been  printed,  and  a  through  the  influence  of  Judith,  Lewis 

course  of  philosophy,  comprising  logic,  le  Deoonnaire*s  second  wife,  who  sought 

physics,  and  metaphysics,  published  in  his  aid  against  the  emperor's  first  family, 

1656.     (Antonio  Bibl.  Hisp.  Nova.)  and  who  soon  fell  under  suspicion  of  a 

BERNARD,  king  of  Italy,  son  of  criminal  intercourse  with  him.  Driven 
Pepin,  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  from  court  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
His  father  died  July  8,  810,  but  he  was  report,  joined  to  other  accusations  less 
not  placed  as  his  successor  on  the  Italian  credible,  Bernard  retired  to  Barcelona, 
throne,  until  after  a  lapse  of  about  two  the  principal  city  of  his  government.  In 
years,  when  the  country  being  menaced  the  following  year,  however,  he  presented 
by  the  Saracens,  a  domestic  government  himself  at  the  diet  of  Thionville,  ofiering 
appeared  essential  for  its  safety.  Bernard  battle,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
was  then  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  to  any  who  chose  to  accuse  him, 
years  old,  but  a  council  was  assigned  to  and,  no  one  accepting  the  defiance,  he 
him  of  sufficient  experience  for  the  exi-  pureed  himself  by  oath.  But  although 
gences  of  the  times.  On  Charlemagne's  he  thus  satisfied  the  law,  he  did  not  find 
death,  in  814,  Bernard  conceived  himself  his  former  influence  restored.  Hence  he 
injured,  as  representative  of  that  em-  connected  himself  with  Pepin,  king  of 
peror's  eldest  son,  by  the  advancement  Aquitain,  and  thus  became  obnoxious  to 
of  his  uncle  Lewis,  sumamed  le  De-  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor,  who  de- 
bonnaire,  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He  prived  nim  of  his  duchy  of  Septimania, 
was,  however,  but  a  young  boy,  and,  ac-  m  the  diet  of  Joac,  in  the  Limousin,  in 
cordingly,  Lewis  found  himself  able  to  832.  Bernard  managed  so  as  to  recover 
bring  him  for  a  reprimand  to  Aix-la-  this  dignity  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
Chapelle,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  two  835  he  succeeded  Berenger  in  the  duchy 
counsellors  on  whom  he  chiefly  relied,  of  Toulouse.  Bein^  thus  at  the  head  of 
Still  Bernard  built  upon  some  improve-  two  great  provinces,  he  laboured  to  render 
ment  of  his  condition ;  but  when  Lewis  himself  independent ;  but,  in  844,  he 
associated  his  own  son,  Lothaire,  with  appears  to  have  been  condemned  as  a 
himself  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  saw  traitor,  in  a  diet  holden  by  Charles  the 
no  prospect  of  regaining  what  he  con-  Bald,  in  Aquitain,  and  executed  accord- 
sidered  his  hereditary  right,  unless  in  the  ingly.  There  are  accounts,  however, 
field.  He  assembled,  accordingly,  an  which  make  him  to  have  concluded  a 
army,  but  even  now,  being  nothing  more  peace  with  Charles,  and  to  have  been 
than  a  mere  lad,  his  uncle  no  sooner  treacherously  assassinated  afterwards  by 
approached,  than  his  own  troops  fled,  that  emperor's  own  hands ;  a  crime  de- 
He  saw,  therefore,  no  resource  but  in  the  signated  as  both  murder  and  parricide, 
emperor's  pity,  and  his  appeal  to  it  was  Charles's  likeness  to  him  being  sufficient 
made  at  Chalons-on-the-Mame.  He  was,  evidence  that  common  fame  was  perfectly 
however,  taken  to  Aix,  put  upon  his  de-  correct  in  calling  Bernard  the  paramour 
fence,  and  capitally  condemned.  Lewis  of  Judith.  (Moreri.  Biog.  Univ.) 
commuted  the  sentence  for  the  loss  of  his  BERNARD,  or  BERN-HART,  a 
eyes,  a  penalty  that  was  inflicted  upon  Romish  saint,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  in 
him  with  such  barbarity  that  he  died  Dauphiny,  in  which  country  he  was  bom, 
three  days  afterwards,  namely,  April  17,  of  a  noble  family,  in  778.  Being  edu- 
818.     (Moreri.)  cated  by  an  exemplary  ecclesiastic,  he 

BERNARD,  duke  of  Septimania  and  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  desire  to  follow 

Toulouse.  The  former  country  comprised  his    profession,    but  parental  authority 

a  large  portion  of  Languedoc,  and  took  compelled  him  to  become  a  soldier.     On 

its  name  from  seven  great  cities  which  it  his  father's  death,   however,   he  deter- 

contained.     Charlemagne  united  it  to  the  mined  upon  founding  a  monastery,  and 

kingdom  of  Aquitain,  from  which  Lewis  retiring  into  it.     As  he  was  a  married 

le  Debonnaire  separated  it,  in  817,  and  man,   the  latter  design    could  not    be 

joining  it  with  the  Marches  of  Spain,  realized  without  his  wife's  consent ;  but 
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tiiu  lit  oUiuned,  u»d  became  a  monk.  nuDl.  bcss  at  AbberiDe,  in  Picardj.  v}i> 

life  vitb  BCKiii  aftervarde  tuetied  kbbut  of  gained  a  bigb  reynTarifwi  m  tbe  deTeiiti^ 

Lis  bvube,   and    in    ^10   arcLbifcbop  of  and  tweiUtb  centanes  hv  a  life  of  seii- 

Viexme,   au   electioxi   in  vLich  be   wai  daual.   and   a  nqvpoaea    poaariirion    of 

ouustralDed  to  acquiesce  by  pope  Leo  II L  miracoloui    poren.      After    preacbin^ 

tu  vrboiu  Charleuia^ie  bad  annomiDed  it.  xealoofilj  in  manj  parts  of  France,  he 

Ht  died  Jan.  10.  ^12.  or.  accordiiig  to  fcicnded.  in  1109,  a  Benedictine  xnon&i- 

bouie  tJiboritieh.  8C;2.     fMyrerl.y  leir,  upon  iLe  sonciest  pririciples  of  :Le 

hLKNAKD.  of  MentLon.  a  Kazzjib  ordta-,   in   ibe  vood  of   Tircm.  beivetn 

saini,  celebrated  af  tbe  originator  of  the  Cbartres  and  Nugeut-lf-Rc»trou.      Ii  va* 

Great  and  LittJe  St.  Bernard,  tvo  reii-  a  wild  spot,  but  tbe  founder *»  fame   for 

gioufc  efitablisbments vet  remaixiing  axnang  aanctitj  quicklj  drew  a  societ3-  to  it,  from 

tbe  most  xnboapitaLle  paauiges   of  tbe  all  paits  of  tbe  kingdom.     Bernard  dird 

Alps.     He   waf  bom   near  Annecv,  in  Apnl   14,   1116,   aged  xq>wards   of  70. 

Savoy,  in  923,  of  noble  parents,  and  con-  (Moreri ) 

secrated,  in  opposition  to  tbeir  wisbcrs,  BERNARD,  (Vberti,)  a  Komisb  saint, 

afttr  a  niitable  education,  to  tbe  ecde-  a   cardinal,   and   bisbop    of    P^rma,    a 

nautical    profeision.      Becoming    arcb-  member  oftbe  noble  Tuscan  family  nansed 

deacoD  of  Aosta,  in  Kedmont,  be  engaged  Ll^rcL     He  was  at  one  time  abbot  of 

bim&elf  in  laborious  mineions  among  tbe  Val-Ombrosa,  and  afterwards  general  of 

neigiibouriug  mountaineers,   wbo   were  tbe  order  designated  from   tbat   famous 

still,  to  a  great  extent,  pagans.     Two  Tuscan  monastery :  but  his  chief  repu- 

priucipal  places  of  resort  for  tbeir  wor-  tation  was  gained  by  exertions  made  in 

siiip  were  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  Mont-  Lombardy  against  opponents,  treated  as 

joux,  as  tbe  French  called  tbe  height,  or  schismatical,  to  tbe  dominant  papal  party. 

Mountjoy,  as  tbe  English,  and  a  colunjn  He  died  in  1133.     (Moreri  ) 

dedicated  to  Jupiter,  at  a  pass  in  the  BERNARD,  of  Clairraux,  a  Romish 

mountains.    Having  reclaimed  the  people  saint,   from   whom   tbe    Cistercians    in 

from  tbeir  heathen  prejudices,  Bernard  France  were  called  Bemardins,  one  of 

destroyed  the  temple  of  Jupiter,   and  tbe  most  con^cuous  personages  in  the 

reared  on  its  site  a  conventual  pile,  to  twelfth  century.     He  was   third   ton  of 

ser%'e  for  the  double  purpose  of  contain-  Tescelin,  the  knighdy  proprietor  of  Foo- 

iiig  a  religious  fraternity,  and  of  render-  taine,  in  Burgundy,  where  be  was  born 

ing  hospitality  to  pilgrims  crossing  the  either  in  1090,  or   the  following  year. 

Alps  on  their  way  to  Koine.     Another  His  mother,  Aletha,  or  Adelaide,  a  lady 

such   eiftablibhment   he   placed    by    the  of  great  piety,  daughter  of  tbe  count  of 

idol's  column,  and  both  are  still  known  Montbar,  died  when  he  was  about  fifteen, 

by  bis  name,   having  rendered,   during  having  brought  him  to  that  age  under  a 

their   long    existence   in    those    drear)'  strong  sense  of  her  own  religious  impres- 

soHtudes,  innumerable   services   to   ira-  sions,  and  destined  him  for  a  monk.     As 

vellers.     Tbe   self-devoted    monks    who  Bernard,    however,   grew   up,    his   own 

tenant  these  frozen  abodes,  perhaps  the  inclinations  were  strongly  tempted  into 

highest  European  habitations,  train  saga-  a  contrar)*  direction.     He  became  a  very 

cious   dogs   to  scour  the   neighbouring  fine  youne^  man,  with  a  pleasing  coun- 

wildernesH,  and  return  on   discovering  tenance,  insinuating  mannem,  powerful 

any  individual  unable  to  help  himselE  intellect,  and  agreeable  address.     Hence 

He   then  receives  such  attentions   and  he  found  inducements  on  every  side  to 

hos))itality  from  the  kind  brethren  as  his  take   that  station  in  the  gay  and  busy 

case    requires.      Bernard   having    thus  world  for  which  he  had  so  many  promis- 

substantiated  an  enduring  claim  to  the  ing  qualifications.     He  seems  besides  to 

respectful  remembrance  of  mankind,  re-  have   been   susceptible   of  an    amorous 

suined  his  missionary    labours    in   the  passion,  and  accordingly  he  once  caught 

neighbouring  regions.     He  died  at  No-  tiimself  gazing  with  considerable  interest 

vara,  in  the  Milanese,  May  28,  1008,  but  upon  a  handsome  female  face.     Perhaps 

his  festivid  is  the  15ih  of  June,  being  the  that  maternal  destination  of  him  to   a 

day  of  his  interment.      His  relics  were  cloister,  with  which  he  had  been  haunted 

greatly  venerated  at   Novara.    Treves,  in  his  dreams,  then  crossed  bis  mind,  for 

iiowever,  boasted  of  possessing  his  head,  he  rushed  into  a  pond,  and  peraiated  in 

alUiough  no  satisfactory  account  could  standing  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water, 

be  given  of  its  transfer  to  such  a  distant  until  he  had  nearly  fainted.     Still  he  felt 

resting-place.     (Moreri.     Biog.  Univ.)  considerable  difficulty   in   finally  relin- 

BLRNARDi  abbotof  Turon,  a  Romish  quishing  secular  pursuits.     But  bit  rc- 
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Iiictince  at  length  yielding,  he  resolved    pean  reputation  was  a  request  made  to 
upon  emhracing  the  monastic  life  in  its    nim  in  1 128,  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
utmost  rigour.    This  was  to  be  found  in    Templars,  to  consider  a  body  of  statutes 
the    new    Cistercian    rule,    which    had    for  that  order.     Two  years  afterwards,  he 
hitherto  failed  of  any   extensive  popu-    had  the  honour  of  a  call  to  an  episcopal 
larity,  from  the  weight  of  its  repulsive    council  assembled  by  Lewis  VI.  or  the 
obligations.  Here  was,  however,  a  strong    Gross,  king  of  France,  at  Estampea,  to 
recommendation  to  the  ardent  and  in-  decide   upon   the    rival    pretensions    of 
flexible  temperament  of  Bernard.  Hence    Innocent   II.   and   Anacletus  II.     The 
he  not  only  made  up  his  own  mind  to  case  was  left  entirely  in  his  hands ;  and 
the    Cistercian    profession,    but    would  when  he  decided  that  Innocent  was  legi- 
not  rest  until  he  had  won  over  four  of  timate  possessor  of  the  papal  chair,  hia 
his  brothers  to  the  same  determination,  decision  was  unanimously  deemed  con- 
The  fifth  was  not  old  enough.     At  first  elusive  of  the  question  by  the  prelates 
this    pious  family,   with    some    friends  present      France    being    thus  brought 
influenced  by  their  example,  lived  retired  over  to  Innocent's  party,  Bernard  be- 
at their  own  houses;  but  in  1113  they  came  anxious  to  render  him  a  similar 
transferred    themselves    to    Citeaux,    a  service  in  other  regions  of  the  west,  and 
monastery    built    fifteen    years    before,  aftergreatexertions  he  succeeded.  During 
about  five  leagues  from   Dijon.      The  the  years  that  were  consumed  in  healing 
society  there  had   long  lived  in  appre-  this  unhappy  sokism,  the  abbot  of  Clair- 
hension   of  gradual   extinction ;  for   al-  vaux   was  absent   from   his  monastery, 
though  every  body  admired  the  ascetic  upon  various  negotiations  both  at  home 
virtues  which  it  displayed,  most  people,  and  abroad  ;  and  he  had  not  resumed  his 
notwithstanding,  considered  such  morti-  former  habits  more  than  about  two  years, 
fications    entirely    above   the    ordinary  when,    in    1140,   he   was  called  to    the 
strength  of  man.     From  the  prevalence  council  of  Sens,  to  confront  the  famous 
of  this  opinion,  the  choice  of  Bernard  and  Abelard.     His  own  treatment  of  theolo- 
his  friends  occasioned  extreme  surprise,  gical  questions  was  the  reverse  of  that 
and,  by  a  common  revulsion  in  the  human  which  this  acute,  but  half-principled  and 
mind,  extensive  emulation.     Devotees  of  unfortunate  scholar  adopted,  being  like 
every  age,  country,  and  condition,  be-  that  of  the  fathers,  and  he  .has  been  con- 
came  eager  for  admission  at  Citeaux,  or  sidered  as  the  last  of  them ;    whereas 
for  the  establishment  of  its  rigorous  dis-  Abelard  had  become  illustrious  by  teach- 
cipline  in   places  fitted  for  their  own  uig  divinity  with  those  refinements,  and 
adoption  of  it.     Thus  a  monastic  system,  that  methodical  subtlety,  upon  which  the 
admired,  indeed,  but  thought  impractica-  scholastic  system  was  erected.     Bernard's 
ble  for  a  continuance,  owed  popularity  views  were  entirely  practical,  and  hence 
and  permanence  to  Bernard's  adoption  of  his  mind  was  unfitted  for  the  examination 
it.     After  a  year's  noviciate,  that  cele-  of  Abelard's  system,  perhaps  also  for  an 
brated  man  bound  himself  by  the  irre-  accurate  comprehension  of  it.  He  charged 
vocable  vows ;  and  in  the  following  year,  it,  accordingly,  with  dangerous  errors ; 
or  1115,  he  was  sent  by  the  abbot,  with  and  since   the   philosopher's   influence, 
twelve  associates,  to  found  a  new  esta-  great  as  it  was,  fell  immeasurably  below 
blishment  upon  the  Cistercian  system.  A  the  abbot's,  the  council  of  Sens  condemned 
spot  was  assigned  for  his  occupation  by  his  opinions,  and  he  had  not  courage  to 
Hugh,  count  of  Champagne,  in  a  ru?^ed  maintain  them.     Bernard's  next  triumph 
vale,  a  customary  harbour  for  banditti,  was  of  a  character  still  more  conspicuous, 
near  the  river  Aube,  and  known  as  the  although  its  issue  was  sufficient  to  under* 
valley   of  Absynthe.     It  is   about  five  mine   the  credit  of  an   ordinary  man. 
leagues  from  Langres,  and  its  name  was  Lewis  VII.   or  the  Younger,   the  first 
now  changed  to   Clairvaux.     Bernard,  European  sovereign  that  resolved  upon 
young  as  he  was,  became  the  first  abbot  becoming   a  crusader,  was  driven   mto 
In  that  situation,  by  his  extraordinary  that  senseless  determination  by  remorse 
energy,  talents,  and  self-denial,  he  not  for  an  act  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by 
only  rendered  the  Cistercian  order  popu-  his   troops  at   Vitry-le-brule,   in   1143. 
lar   throughout    Europe,   but    also    his  More  than  thirteen  hundred  persons  had 
opinion,  advice,  and  mediation  were  more  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  at  the  sack  of 
highly  valued  than  those  of  any  contem-  that  town,  diuring  Lewis's  war  with  his 
porary,    however   superior    to    him    in  vassal,  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne, 
station.  The  church  was  fired,  and  they  were  ia- 
One  of  the  first  evidences  of  this  Euro-  humanly  burnt,  to  the  king's  extr 
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concern,  when  a  fit  of  sickness  drove  him  then  accounted  for  a  disappointment  to 

into  serious  thought.     He  now  offered  to  mortifying,   hy  declaring  tnat  the  cni- 

make  any  atonement  within  his  power;  fadersybytheirnna^  had  defeated  Heaven's 

and  Bernard  represented  tliat  none  could  original  intentions  in  their  favour.  Before 

be  so  meritorious  as  an  expedition  for  the  Bernard  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 

firm  establishment  of  a  christian  power  making  this  ridiculous  apology,  he  came 

in  Palestine.     Hence  the  second  crusade,  before  the  world  as  an  active  persecutor 

Kugenius  1 II.  no  sooner  heard  of  Lewi8*s  of  the  religious  party  in  aoathern  France, 

determination  to   embark  in   this  new  known    as    Petrobrusians,    from     Peter 

enterprise,  than  he  applauded  it  highly,  Bruis,  burnt  at  St.  Gillea,  in  1126.    An 

and  Bernard  was  commissioned  to  travel  eminent  disciple  ofthis  martyr,  however, 

through   France  and   Germany  for  the  kept  his  opinions  alive,  in  all  their  former 

purpose  of  raising  another  army  of  cm-  popularity,  and  Bernard  was  filled  with 

saders.     His   first  great  effort  was    at  dii^g;ust    and  indignation    in    observing 

Veielai,  at  Easter,  1146,  where  Lewis,  deserted  churches,  and  «  general  abhor- 

afler  receiving  the  sacrament,  joined  the  rence  of  those  Romish  peculiarities  which 

preacher  in    imploring    the    assembled  are  nearly  akin  to  paganism,  and  from 

nobles  to  strain  every  nerve  for  the  rescue  which   the   Reformation  so  wrisely  and 

of  Zion's  holy  hill  from  all  future  danger  piously  delivered  a  iarge  section  of  the 

of  infidel  pollution.     The  hearers  were  cathouc  church.  Bemara  himself,  though 

deeply  moved  by  this  appeal ;  and  Ber-  undoubtedly  touched  by  a  spirit  of  viul 

nard*8  fer>'id  eloquence  quickly  rendered  religion,  had  an  unhappy  leaning  towuds 

all  around  mad  for  a  religious  expedition  this  miserable  superstition,  having  im- 

into  Palestine.     No  building  could  con-  bibed  early  some  unauthorized  sort  of 

tain   his   hearers;   he  therefore  fixed  a  veneration  for  the  blessed  Virgin.     He 

lofty  pulpit  in  the   fields,  and  from  it  therefore  eladly  interfered,  at  Uie  soli- 

thunderea  such  appeab  as  agitated  every  citation  of  pope  Eugenius   II.,  in  the 

hearer.     He  came  provided  with  crosses  religious  concerns  oi  southern  France ; 

for  the  marking  of  those  whom  his  elo-  and   it  was  chiefly  by  hia   means  thst 

quence  should  engage  as  holy  volunteers.  Henry  was  burnt  at  Toulouse,  in  1 147. 

But  these  were  soon  exhausted ;  and  as  Yet    the   famous    abbot    of   Clairvaox, 

the  hearers  crowded  round  him  to  re-  although  the  severest  of  ascetics  in  his 

ceive  the  badge,  he  could  only  answer  own  person,  and  the  sternest  and  most 

their  importunities,  by  tearing  his  monk-  unsparing  of  opponents  in    every  esse 

ish  dress  into  very  shreds,  and  making  where  he  thought  principle  or  practice 

crosses  of  it  for  the  shoulders  eagerly  defective,  was  not  naturally  cruel.    He 

submitted  to  his  hands.     A  like  success  exerted  himself,  accordingly,  during  the 

attended  him   in   other  places,   not   in  fever  that  raged  from  his  preaching  of  the 

France  alone,  but  in  Germany  besides,  crusade,   to   disabuse  the   public   mind 

The    emperor,    however,    Conrad    III.  from  the  sanguinary  illusions  introduced 

was  not  so  easily  persuaded.     Yet  even  by  a  fanatic  monk,  who  advised  a  general 

he,  at  last,  could  not  resist  the  French  massacre  of  the  Jews.     He  had  wso  the 

preacher *8  uncommon  powers.     Bernard  sense  to  refuse  an  offer,  made  to  him  at 

painted  such   a  picture   of  the  day   of  Chartres,   to  undertake  the   conduct  of 

judgment,  with  its  frightfid  penalties  for  his  favourite  expedition  to  Palestine.  An 

slothful  servants,  and  inconceivable  de-  air  of  ridicule  may  easily  be  thrown  over 

lights  for  those  who  did  their  duty,  that  this  refusal,  as  dictated  by  consideration 

Conrad's  caution  was  effectually  stormed,  of  Peter  the  Hermit's  recent  fiulure,  and 

and  his  adhesion  given  to  the  new  crusade,  by  a  keen  perception  of  the  difierence 

Bernard's  great  success  in  preaching  this,  between  nmning  others  into  daneer,  and 

must  not,  however,  be  attributed  wholly  to  sharing  it  with    them.      Bat    Bemaid 

thesoul-inspiring  powers  of  his  pulpit  ora-  really  seemed  altogether  above  penonal 

tory.    He  was  considered  so  eminent  for  considerations  of  any  kind,  at  the  aaroe 

working  miracles,  that  some  of  his  credulous  time  that    his    vigorous  understanding 

admirers  called  him  the  thaumaturgru  of  could  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  miln^ 

the  west ;  and  his  great  reputation  b^  tary  talents  for  the  succesafld  conduct  of 

trayed  him  into  the  weakness  of  displaying  a  warlike  expedition.     A  mind  so  active 

himself  as  a  prophet.     His  hearers  were  and  energetic  as  his  was  likely  to  wear 

buoyed  up  by  assurances  that  success  was  out,  before  its  time,  even  a  strong  frame 

reserved  for  a  new  crusade.     Of  these  sufficiently  regarded;  but  Bernard's  life 

rash  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  was  one  of  the  strictest  mortification,  and 

future,  he  soon  saw  the  fallacy,  and  he  it  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1 IM,  when 
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he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  sixty-    death;  and  the  20th  of  August  n as  set 
three.      During  his  many   conspicuous    apart  as  his  commemorative  festival, 
appearances  in  some  of  the  most  elevated,        St  Bernard's  great  abilities  and  popu- 
busy,  and  spirit-stirring  scenes  that  the    larity  have  occasioned  more  editions  of 
Age  afforded,  he  had  repeated  offers  of    his  works,  than  of  those  left  by  any  other 
the  episcopal  dignity  ;  but  he  would  hear    father.  One  of  these  mounts  up  to  a  high 
nothing  of  a  final  separation  from  Clair-    date  in  the  art  of  European  printing ;  his 
vaux.     He   was  at  all   times   ready  to    Sermons  on  the  Times  and  Saints,  toge- 
leave  it,  as  a  mediator  between  states,  an    ther  with   his   book    dedicated  to    the 
assistant  at  councils,  a  preacher  of  reli-    Knights  Templars,  havine  been  printed 
gious  truth,  or  that  whicn  he  considered    at  Mentz  in  1475.     But  the  best  edition 
such ;  and  he  was  ever  diligently  employed    of  his  works  is  that  by  the  learned  father 
in  it,  in  regulating  its  affairs,  extending    Mabillon,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1690,  in 
the  bounds  of  his  order,  correspondence,    two    volumes    folio.    The  first  voliune 
and  literary  labour  with  religious  views ;    contains  his  letters,  and  all  his  undoubted 
but  the  part  of  a  mere  great  man  upon    works.     Of  the  letters,  which  are  440  in 
the  stage  of  life  was  below  his  ambition,    number,   a  particular  account  may  be 
Still  Bernard  cannot  be  ranked  among    seen  in  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
the  very  brightest  characters  that  bio-    (x.  44.)     They  are  followed  by  a  Treatise 
graphy  records.     Conscious  of  his  own    on  Consideration,  addressed  to  Eugenius 
self-denial,  pure  intentions,  and  brilliant    II.,  and  intended  for  that  pontiff^s  in- 
parts,  he  measured  all  mankind  by   a    struction;  a  similar  treatise,  addressed  to 
narrow  standard,  formed  within  himself,    Henry,  archbishop  of  Sens,  on  episcopal 
and  he  had  no  consideration  or  mercy    duties ;  a  Discourse  upon  Conversion,  ad- 
for  any  that  it  did  not  suit.     Hence  he    dressed  to  the  clergy  of  Paris,  containing 
has  laid  himself  open  to  objections  from    exhortations  to  repentance  and  amend- 
those  who  entertain  different  sentiments    ment,  with   reflections  upon  ambitious 
from  his.     He  had  notoriously  but  little    and    incontinent  ecclesiastics ;   a  piece 
respect  for  human  learning ;  and  in  this    upon     Commands    and    Dispensations, 
weakness  has  been  found  a  reason  for    treating  of  monastic  questions,  and  main- 
some  of  the  heat  with  which  he  pursued    taining,   amone  other  things,  that  the 
Abelard,   of  whose  excellences   he  was    BcnecBctine  rule  is  proposed  to  all  man- 
really   but  little  judge,   and  of  whose    kind,  but  not  to  be  forced  upon  any ;  an 
reputation  he   has  been   considered  as    Apology  to  William,  abbot  ot  St.  Thierry, 
rather  jealous.     He  could  make  no  allow-    denying  imputations  cast  upon  him  and 
ances  for  human  weakness,  the  force  of    others  of  his  own  order,  of  having  de- 
circumstances,  or  motives  that  he  might    famed  all   Benedictines  who    had    not 
not  understand.     He  could  set  no  bounds    embraced  the  Cistercian  reform,  but  not- 
to    his    disapprobation    and    invective,    withstanding  speaking  severely  of  the 
whenever,  according  to  his  own  appre-    Cluniac  monks ;  a  Treatise  in  commenda- 
hensions,    the   case   called  for  censure,    tion  of  the  New  Militia,  that  is,  of  the 
Hence  Bayle  rallies  his  whole  history  as    Templars.     These  are  followed  by  trea- 
a  complete  exemplification  of  his  mother's    tises  upon  pride ;  the  love  of  God ;  some 
dream,  when  pregnant  with  him.     She     theological  opinions  of  an   anonymous 
thought  herselllikely  to  produce  a  dog  ;    author ;  and  the  errors  of  Abelard.  After 
and  the  lively  biographer  observes  that    these  come  a  life  of  St.  Malachy ;   a 
she   did  really   produce    a    being  that    tract  on  singing;  sermons  for  a  year, 
barked  unmercifully  at  every  thing  which    and  upon   the   Canticles.    These  latter 
he  did  not  like  or  understand.     But  in    sermons,    though  86    in    number, '  are 
spite  of  these  just  objections  to  his  cha-    only  upon  the  nrst  two  chapters  of  that 
racter,  St.  Bernard  was  really  one  of  the    book,   and   the   first  verse  of  the  third 
greatest  men  that  his  age  produced,  and     chapter ;  yet,  by  means  of  mystical  and 
was  inferior  in  substantial  excellence  to    allegorical  excursions   over   a  field    so 
very  few  that  have  been  known.     Some    very  limited,  they  contain  a  vast  number 
of  his  influence  undoubtedly  arose  from  a    of  moral  and  spiritual  ideas,  strikingly 
cast  of  thought  in  perfect  unison  with    displaying  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
that  which  prevailed  in   his  time;  still    autnor's  mind,  and  his  great  command 
enough  will  remain  to  command  respect-    of  language.      Of  the  second  volume, 
ful  deference  and  extensive  admiration    published  under  Bernard's  name,  it  is  the 
from  any  race  of  men.     His  canonization    less    necessary    to    speak    particularly, 
took  place  under  circumstances  of  unex-    because  all  the  pieces  in  it  are  not  cer- 
ampled  «olenmity,  twenty  years  after  his    tainly  known  to  be  his. 
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St.  Bernard  was   master  of  a  happy  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  persecutioB 
style,  being  lively,  noble,  and  concise,  undergone  by  Berenger,  the  papal  church 
His  genius  often  takes  a  lofty  flight,  but  really  nad  not  as  yet  adopted  a  view  of 
an  agreeable  diction  cyer  waits  upon  it  the  sacramental  presence  which  makes  an 
Sweetness  and  violence  come  upon  the  officiating  priest  call  down  the  Deity  to 
reader  by  turns ;  now  stealing  upon  his  be  present  sensibly,  though  veiled,  'into 
affections,  tlien  agitating  his  breast.    He  the   midst  of  a  congregation.     Bernard 
meets  with  exhortations  that  admit  of  no  also  seems  to  have  been  grounded  but 
evasion  ;    of   admonitions    and   rebukes  imperfectly  in  the  modem  Romish  piir- 
that  defy  iiidiifcrence,   and  provoke  no  gatorial  doctrines.     He  teaches  that  the 
offence.     Even  Bernard's  raillery  seldom  souls  of  the  blessed  are  admitted   into 
causes  irritation,  being  so  tempered  with  heaven,  and  into  the  society  of  angcLf, 
good  nature,  that  it  seems  merely  used  as  immediately  on  their  separation  from  the 
the  best  instrument  to  confer  a  sen-ice.  body,  but  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Bernard's  mind  was  deeply  stored  with  beatific  vision  in  full  perfection,  only  to 
Scripture ;   hence  he  scarcely   writes   a  that  of  our  Lord's  human  body, 
period  without  words  or  thoughts  sug-        St.  Bernard's  life  was  written  by  con- 
gested by   the   Bible.     Of  the   fathers,  temporaries.  The  most  ancient  biogrupiiy 
Austin    and   Ambrose    were    his    groat  of  him  is  in  five  books,  of  which  the  nr«t 
favourites    and    authorities.      He    con-  was   written   by  William,   abbot   of  St. 
sidered  them  .as  models  that  he  was  bound  lliierry ;  the  second  by  Arnold,  abbot  of 
to   imitate;   but   althou<:h   most   of  his  Bonneval ;  and  the  last  three  by  Geod'rey, 
thoughts   really    coniu   from  these   and  secretary  and  disciple  to  the  great  abbtt 
others  of  the  ancients,  yet  he  has  man-  of  Clairvaux   himself.     This   life   is  in 
aged  them  all  with  so  much  address,  and  Mabillon's  second  volume,  and  it  is  fol- 
impressed  his  own  genius  upon  them  so  lowed  by  two  ancient  books,    detailing 
decidedly,  that  they  seem  to  have  ori-  Bernard's    fancied    miracles  ;     another 
ginated  with  himself.     In  tlms  writing  life,  written  by  Alan,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
from  Scripture  and   antiquity,  Beniard  who  retired  to  Clairvaux,  in  1161,  and 
placed  himself  in   strong  contrast  with  died  there  in  1181  ;  some  fragments  of 
those   scholastic   tlieologians  who   were  a  third  ancient  life;  and  a  fourth  life, 
beginning   to   engross    the    regards    of  written  about  1180,  by  John  the  Heraiit, 
learned  men,  and  who,  after  his  decease,  who  had  lived  with  Bernard's  disciples, 
were  long  almost  the  only  divines  that  There   are   also  extant    about    fifty-five 
appeared  in   western   Europe.     To  this  letters  written  by  Nicholas  of  Clairvaux, 
cause,  Bernard  probably  owed  some  por-  secretary  to  St.  Bernard,  which  have  been 
tion  of  his  popularity.     Subtle  and  mge-  published   in    the   Btbliotheca    Patrumy 
nious  as  was,  imdoubtedly,  the  scholastic  but  contain  nothing  of  much  importance 
theology,  it  soared  so  nmch  above  the  either  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline.     (Ma- 
ordinary  ratige  of  thought,  that  religious  billon.   Annall.  Bened,  v.  267,  268,  497, 
reading  more  suited  for  minds  of  every  547,    572,    582,     594,     605.       Moreri. 
order,   and  for  acting  upon  tlie  heart,  Bayle.     Chalmers.     Biog.  Univ.    MilU'i 
could  not  fail  to  command  considerable  Hist,  of  the  Crusades,  i.  364.     Du  Pin, 
attention.     Hence   Bernard,   merely   as  £ccl.  Hist.  x.  42.     Allix*8  Albigensts, 
the  loMt  of  the  fathers,  the  most  recent  146.      Cosin.    Hist.   Transubst.    I'apal. 
example  of  a  venerable  class  that  had  143.) 

disappeared,  was  secure,  especially  with        BERNARD,  (Andrew,)  an  Austin  friar, 

luch   solid  claims  as  his,  to  be  deeply  bom  at  Toulouse,  ui>on  whom  was  con* 

venerated  and  constantly  perused.  ferred  a  salary  of  ten  marks  a-ycar,  as 

Although  Bcniard  was  a  zealous  ad-  noeta  laurealuSf  bv  Henry  VII.  of  £ng- 

herent  of  the  papal  see,  and  tinctured  land,  until  he  could  obtain  tome  equiva- 

with  Rome's  present   superstitions,    his  lent  employment.     He  aUo  appears  to 

autliority  has  been  alleged  against  some  have   been   royal    historio8;rapnery    and 

of  the  theology  to  which  she  now  stands  grammar-master  to  prince  Arthur.   Some 

committed.     As  miu:ht  be  expected,  he  poems   of  his  are  extant,    and  several 

evidently  did  not  hold  those  refinements,  prose  pieces;  among  the  latter,  a  History 

or  perversions,  of  tlic  doctrine  of  justi-  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  capture  of  Perkin 

fication,   which  school-divinity  unfolds,  Warbeck.     All  these  are  in  Latin,  and 

and   the  Reformers  denounced  as  dan*  in  MS.    Bcniard  was  living  in  1522,  and 

grrous  Romish  errors.     But  he  also  bears  seems  to  have  been  as  much  in  favour 

testimony  against  transubstantiation,  the  with  Henry  VIII.  as   he  was  with  his 

vital  doctrine  of  Romanism ;  a  fact  which  father.     (Chalmers.) 
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BERNARD,  (Bartholomew,)  curate  of  Oxford,  with  an  intent  to  publish  it  there 

Kemburg,  worthy  of  record  as  the  first  with  a  Latin  translation ;  out  he  was  un- 

clergyman  in  Saxony,  who,  in  an  early  fortunately  compelled  to  relinquish  that 

stage  ofthe  Reformation,  namely,  in  1521,  project  for  want  of  encouragement.     It 

dared  to  marry.    For  this  he  was  cited  to  appears  from  some  letters  published  by 

appear  at  Halle,  by  cardinal  Albert,  arch-  tne  Historical  Society  of  Science,  that  it 

bisnop  of  Magdeburg,  who  requested  the  was  originally  the  intention  of  Golius  to 

elector  (Frederic)   of  Saxony  to  enjoin  publish   this   Arabic   version,   and   that 

episcopal  obedience  on  his  subject.     But  afterwards  Dr.  Pell  undertook  the  same 

the  elector  contrived  to  protract  the  busi-  task.      (Letters   on   Scientific   Subjects, 

ness  until  Melancthon  had  composed  for  edited  by  Halliwell,  p.  88.)     The  glory 

Bernard  a  learned  defence,  addressed  to  of  completing  it  was  reserved  for  Dr. 

the  officials  of  the  court :  and  the  matter  Halley,  who  printed  Dr.  Bernard's  edi- 

does  not  appear  to  have  been   carried  tion  of  these  books  in  1710,  in  his  com- 

further.  plete  version  of  the  Conies  of  Apollonius. 

BERNARD,    (Catharine,)    a  French  In  1669  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the 

poetess  and  novelist,  born  at  Rouen.    In  celebrated  Christopher  Wren,  professor 

1689,  she  produced  her  tragedy  of  Lao-  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  when  tne  latter 

damie,  ana  in  1690,  that  of  Brutus,  from  became  surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's 

the  latter  of  which  Voltaire  has  imitated  works;  and  in  1673,  on  the  resignation 

some  passages.     She  was  the  writer  of  of  Wren,  Bernard  was  appointed  to  the 

three  romances   and   some   poems,  the  vacant  professorship.     He  had,   in   the 

former  entitled,  Les  Malheurs  de  r  Amour,  mean  time,  been  presented  to  a  living, 

1684;  Le  Comte  d'Amboise,  1689;  and  and  made  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bath 

In^s  de  Cordoue,  1696.     Some  biogra-  and   Wells.     In    1676   he  was   sent  to 

phers  have  attributed  to  her  La  Relation  France,  as  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Graflcn 

de  rile  de  Borneo,  a  work  thought  by  and  Northumberland,  sons  to  king  Charles 

others  to  be  by  Fontenelle.   Mademoiselle  the  Second  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 

Bernard  died  at  Paris,  in  1712.     (Biog.  who   then  lived   with   their   mother   at 

Univ.)  Paris ;  but  the  simplicity  of  his  manners 

BERNARD,  (Charles,)  historiographer  not  suiting  the  gaiety  of  the  duchess's 
of  France,  bom  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of  family,  he  returned  about  a  year  after- 
December,  1571,  and  died  in  1640.  He  wards  to  Oxford,  and  resumed  his  studies, 
wrote: — 1.  La  Conjonction  des  Mers.  In  1691  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
2.  Discours  sur  I'Etat  des  Finances.  3.  of  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire,  resigning,  at 
Histoire  des  Guerres  de  Louis  XIII.,  of  the  same  time,  his  professorship  in  favour 
which  about  three  dozen  copies  were  of  Dr.  David  Grefi;ory.  Towards  the 
printed.  4.  Carte  g^neajogique  de  la  latter  end  of  his  life  he  was  much  afflicted 
Maison  de  Bourbon.     (Biog.  Univ.)  with  the  stone;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 

BERNARD,  (Edward,)  a  distinguished  and  other  infirmities,   he   undertook  a 

astronomer,  critic,  and  linguist,  born  at  voyage  to  Holland,  to  attend  the  sale  of 

Perry  St  Paul,  near  Towcester,   on  the  Golius's  MSS.    On  his  return  to  England 

2d  of  May,  1638.     He  received  his  edu-  he  fell  into  a  languishing  consumption, 

cation  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  12th 

St.  John's   college,   Oxford,    where  he  of  January,  1696,  in  the  58th  year  of 

laid  the  foundation   of  his  philological  his  age. 

knowledge,  and  made  himself  acquainted  His  literary  projects  were  more  numer- 
with  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  with  ous  than  those  that  he  actually  presented 
several  of  the  oriental  languages,  besides  to  the  world.  About  1670,  a  scheme  was 
all  the  usual  branches  of  a  classical  edu-  set  on  foot  at  Oxford  of  collecting  and 
cation.  After  taking  his  degrees  at  the  publishingtheworks  ofthe  ancient  mathe- 
university,  and  passing  through  the  office  maticians,  and  he  took  a  most  active  part 
of  proctor,  he  made  a  journey,  in  1668,  in  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries  of 
to  Leyden,  in  order  to  consult  some  the  project,  which  was  but  very  imper- 
oriental  manuscripts  in  the  public  library  fectly  carried  out  He  left,  however,  a 
there,  but  more  especially  the  5th,  6th,  very  valuable  synopsis  of  the  writers 
and  7th  books  of  the  Conies  of  Apol-  selected  for  publication,  which  will  be 
lonius,  the  Greek  text  of  which  has  been  found  in  the  biography  of  him  pub- 
lost.  This  Arabic  version  having  been  lished  by  Dr.  Smith.  He  also  super- 
brought  from  the  east  by  the  celebrated  intended  the  publication  of  the  Catalogus 
Golius,  a  transcript  was  thence  taken  of  Manuscriptorum  Angliee  et  Hibernis, 
it  by  Bernard,  and  brought  by  him  to  fol.  Oxon.  1697 ;  a  work  in  use  at  the 
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present  day.     Bernard  was  likewise  the  Sir  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1809, 

author  of  some  papers  in  the  Philoso-  One  of  his  first  puhlic  undertakings  was 

phicalTransactions,  and  a  few  philological  the  improvement,  both  in  property  and 

tracts.     He  left  behind  him  many  pieces  management,  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 

in  MS.,  and  a  large   collection,   all  of  in  London.    His  good  success  here  led 

which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  him  into  a  general  consideration  of  some 

Library.  plan  for  benefiting  the  poor,  and  a  society 

BERNARD,  (Sir  Francis,  Bart.,)  an  for  that  purpose  was  founded  by  his 
English  barrister,  educated  at  West-  means  in  1796;  his  admirable  remtire, 
minster  and  Christchurch,  governor  of  Shute  Barrington,  bishop  of  Durham, 
New  Jersey  in  1758,  in  which  province  with  some  other  individuails  of  like  bene- 
his  administration  received  the  highest  ficence,  cordially  seconding  his  views, 
applause.  He  was  removed  to  Massa-  The  society  thus  formed  was  largely  in- 
cnusetts  in  1760,  where  at  first  he  was  strumental  in  calling  the  attention  of 
ereatly  liked — the  general  court  voting  opulence  to  the  most  pressing  wants  of 
him  a  grant  of  land  and  a  salar}*^  of  poverty,  and  in  pointing  out  means  to 
1,300/.  a-year ;  but  the  spread  of  dis-  remedy  the  evils  disclosed.  Among  these, 
affection  soon  terminated  this  friendly  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  serious  was 
understanding,  and  drew  down  upon  Ber-  the  insufficiency  of  a  religious  provision 
nard  the  indignation  of  those  wnom  Dr.  for  the  poor  of  great  towns.  In  these, 
Allen  designates  as  **  the  sons  of  liberty.*'  churches  had  long  been  much  less 
The  home  government  appears,  however,  numerous  than  the  population  required, 
to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  and,  in  conseouence,  the  accommodation 
conduct,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1769,  which  they  anorded  was,  to  a  great  ex- 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  was  at  tent,  engrossed  by  the  wealthier  parish- 
length  recalled,  in  consequence  of  an  ioners.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  set  an 
address  to  the  crown  from  the  general  example  of  relieving  humbler  life  from 
court,  and  embarked  on  the  Istef  August,  these  mjuries,  by  procuring  the  erection 
1769.  He  died  in  England  in  1779.  of  a  firee  chapel  m  St  Giles's,  one  of  the 
His  select  letters  on  the  trade  and  govern-  poorest  and  most  densely- peopled  quarten 
ment  of  America,  written  in  Boston,  of  London.  He  next  cooperated  actively 
from  1763  to  1768,  were  published  in  with  Sir  Benjamin  Thomson,  more  gene- 
London  in  1774.  Others  of  his  letters  rally  known  as  Count  Rumford,  in  jprovid- 
appeared  in  1 768-9.  Some  Greek  and  ing  the  English  metropolis  with  a  uterary 
Latin  poems  of  his  composition  were  and  scientific  institution  upon  the  plan  <x 
printed  in  the  Pietas  et  Gratulatio,  Cam-  the  French  National  Institute.  Hence 
bridge,  1761.  arose  the  Royal  Institution,  chartered  in 

BERNARD,  (Sir  Thomas,)  third  Bon  1800,  and  rendered  famous  throughout 

of  the  preceding,  an  English  baronet  of  Europe,  as  the  theatre  on  which  Davy 

great  public  spirit,  and  considerable  lite-  took  his  place  among   the   greatest  of 

rary  talent.     11  is  father  was  immediately  chemists.    To  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  also, 

succeeded  by  John,  the  second  son ;  an  principally,  London  was  indebted  for  the 

elder  one,  named  after  himself,  having  British  Institution,  which  baa  assembled, 

died  before  liim.    Thomas  was  bom  at  from  scattered  collections,  some  of  the 

Lincoln,  in  1750,  but  as  his  father  went  finest  specimens  ofart,  much  to  the  benefit 

over  to  America,  about  eight  years  after^  of  native  artists.     His  benevolent  spirit 

wards,liis  education  was  chiefly  conducted  was  likewise  actively  engaged  in  benalf 

at  Harvard  college,  in  New  England.  He  of  indigent  children,  by  directing  atten- 

was,   however,   still   a  youth  when  Sir  tion  to  their  treatment  in  cotton-mflls, 

Francis  came  home,  and  he  then  entered  and  as  chimney-sweepers ;  to  their  educa- 

himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     He  was  called  tion  when  blind ;  and  to  the  extension  of 

to  the  bar  in  1780,  but  he  practised  en-  vaccination.      His  beneficent    life   was 

tirely  as  a  conveyancer,  and  with  con-  closed  July  1, 1818.   Sir  Thomas  Bernard 

siderable  success.     In  1782,  he  married  lefl  the  following  works : — Obaenratioos 

Margaret  Adair,  who  ultimately  became,  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  the 

by  the  death  of  an  only  sister,  her  father's  Liberty  of  the  Press,  1793.     A  Letter  to 

sole  heiress.    This  rendered  her  husband  the   Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,    oa   the 

wealthy,  and  gradually  retiring  from  prac-  Measures   now  under  Consideration  of 

tice,   he   devoted  all   his  later  years  to  Parliament  for  Promoting  Industry,  and 

objects  of  public  utility.     He  succeeded  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  1807.     The  New 

to  the  baronetcy  conferred  upon  his  father,  School,  being  an  Attempt  to  illnstrate  its 

by  the  unexpected  death  of  his  brother.  Principles  and  Advantages,  1810.     The 
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Barrington  School,  being  an  Account  of  maaticon  Litcrarium  his  death  was  said 

that  established  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  have  taken  place  in  1790.     In  order 

atBishop's  Auckland,  1812.  An  Account  to  prove  that  ne  was  still  alive,  (as  he 

of  the  Supply  of  Fish  for  the  Manufac-  tells  us  himself,)   he  published  a  short 

turing   Poor,    1813.      Spurinna,   or  the  anonymous  fragment,  De  Hydrophobia, 

Comforts  of  Old  Age,   1813,  reprinted  Gr.  and  Lat.  Amhem.  1791,  8vo,  which 

1816,  and  1817.     Case  of  the  Salt^  Duties,  was  afterwards  inserted,  with  a  preface 

1817.  The  Cottager's  Meditations.  Dia-  and  additional  notes,  in  his  Reliq.  Me- 
logue  between  Monsieur  Fran9ois  and  dico-Crit.  He  also  began  to  edit  Theo- 
John  £nglish.  The  entire  Prefaces,  and  phanes  Nonnus,  which,  however,  he  did 
most  of  the  Reportg,  of  the  Society  for  not  live  to  finish,  but  died  at  Arnheim 
bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  in  1793.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the 

As  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  died  without  medical  works  edited  by  him : — 1.  De- 
issue,  the  baronetcy  devolved  upon  his  metrius .  Pepagomenus,  Ilcpi  Ilodaypar, 
brother,  Scrope,  who,  marrying  the  De  Podagra,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lugd.  Bat. 
daughter  and  heiress  of  a  London  banker,  1743,  8vo,  and  again,  with  a  new  title- 
named  Morland,  assumed  that  name  in  page,  Amhem.  1753.  2.  kvavvyLOv 
addition  to  his  own.     (Ann.  Biog.)  Eio-ayoiyr;   AvarofUKij,   Anonymi  Intro- 

BERNARD,  abbot  of  Fontchaud,  in  ductio  Anatomica,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lugd. 

Languedoc,   in   the    latter   half  of  the  Bat.  1744,  8vo,  containing  also  Sangui- 

12th  century,  known  as  the  author  of  a  naiiciV Epfiijviia  rmv  Tov^afiaros  Mi pav, 

work    against    the    Vaudois,   published  Nomenclatura  Partium  Corporis,  Gr.  and 

by  Gretser,  in   1614,  and  abridged  by  Lat.,  with  anatomical  plates,  taken  from 

Bossuet.     (Hist.  Lit.  de  France.)  an   ancient   MS.      3.   Michael   Pscllus, 

BERNARD,  (John,  1756—1828,)  an  Dcpi  AiOav  Aperrjs,  De  Lapidum  Virtu- 
actor  and  theatrical  historian,  bom  at  tibus,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lugd.  Bat.  1745, 
Portsmouth,  who  played  fops  and  fine  8vo,  containing  also  a  fragment  De 
gentlemen  with  considerable  success,  Colore  Sanguinis  ex  Doctrina  Medica 
both  in  London  and  the  country.  He  Persarum.  4.  Palladius,  Ilcpi  IlvpiTCDV 
afterwards  became  a  provincial  manager,  Svurofios  Svyo^ir,  De  Febrious  concisa 
but  failing  about  1797,  he  embarked  for  Synopsis,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Lugd.  Bat  et 
America,  where  he  continued  upon  the  Trajecti  ad  Rhen.  1745,  8vo,  containing 
stage  until  1820.  In  1830  his  son  pub-  also  Lexicon  Alphabeticum  Chemicum, 
lished  a  work  written  by  him,  under  the  et  Excerpta  ex  Scriptoribus  Chemicis, 
title  of  Retrospections  of  the  Sta£;e,  from  Grsece.  5.  Synesius,  Urpi  nvperav,  De 
which  the  foregoing  facts  are  collected.  Febribus,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Amstel.  et  Lugd. 

BERNARD,  (John  Stephen,)  a  learned  Bat.  1749,  8vo,  containing  also  part  of 

German   physician,    of   French   origin,  the  seventh  book  of  the  ^aticum  Pcre- 

son   of  Gabriel   Bernard,   a    protestant  grinantium   of  Constantinus   Africauus. 

minister  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  bom  6.    Theophanes    Nonnus,   ETrirofiTj   tijs 

in  1718.     He  went  to  Holland  to  study  laTptKrjs  'AnaoTis  T€xvrj£f  Compendium 

medicine,   and   settled  himself  in    that  totius  Artis  Medicse,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Gothse 

country.     All  the  leisure  time  that   he  et  Amstel.  1794-5,  8vo.     Tliis  edition, 

could    snatch    from    the    duties   of  his  which  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  his 

profession,  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  works,  was  finished  afler  his  death  by 

Greek  literature,  to  which  he  rendered  C.   G.   Gumpert  and   J.  G.  A.  Sparr. 

important  services,  not  only  by  repub-  Besides  these  works,  he  was  the  author 

lishing    several    of    the    minor    Greek  of  the  remarks  on  some  Greek  authors, 

medical  writers,  whose  works  had  become  in  the  Acta  Litteraria  Societatis  Rheno- 

extremely    rare,    but   also    by    editing  Trajectinae,   tom.  i.  §  7,  and  of  several 

anonymously  the  Daphnis   et  Chloe  of  learned    letters    to    J.    J.    Reiskc.   in- 

Longus,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1754,  (an  edition  serted  by  him  in  the  second  part  of  his 

really  printed  at  Amsterdam,    though  Memoirs,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo.     He  also 

Paris   appears  in  the   title-page,)    4to,  contributed  to  the  Misccllanetc  Obser- 

and  Thomas  Magister  De  Vocibus  At-  vationes  Criticse  Novae  of  Dorville   the 

ticis,    Lugd.  Bat.   1757,  8vo,  to  which  various  readings  of  a  MS.  of  the  Lexicons 

Oudendorp  wrote  the  preface,  and  which  to  Hippocrates  of  Erotianus  and  Galen, 

continued  to  be  till  within  the  last  ten  tom.  ix. ;  Amstel.   8vo,    1749;  and   C. 

years  the  ediiio  optima.     After  this  he  G.  Gruner   published   afler  his   death, 

gave  up  writing,  and  retired  to  Arnheim,  Jense,    1795,    8vo,   various  letters   and 

where  he  was  so  completely  forgotten,  opuscula,  with  the  title,  Jo.  Stcph.  Ber- 

that  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Saxii  Ono-  nardi  Reliquiae  Medico-Critica?. 
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BERNARD,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  quences  of  his  acti  or  omissioiit;  in 
bom  at  Castor,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  ori-  other  words,  a  dispensation  to  hold  pro- 
ginally  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  testant  preferment  with  an  open  profes- 
whence  he  transferred  himself  to  Oxford,  sion  of  Komish  opinions.  lu  toe  following 
in  hopes  of  promotion  from  the  parlia-  January,  came  down  a  mandawnu  firom 
mentarian  visitors.  By  them  he  was  the  king  to  make  him  lecturer  in  moral 
made  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  in  1 648,  philosophy.  But  before  another  year 
and  about  three  years  afterwards  he  was  expired,  the  good  sense  of  protestant 
became  a  preacher  in  Oxford  and  its  England  was  effectually  roused,  and 
vicinity.  He  formed,  however,  a  matri-  Bernard,  like  many  others,  became  appre- 
monial  connexion  in  a  family  that  enter-  hensive  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
taincd  views  very  different  from  his,  that  far  from  unlikely,  within  a  short  space  of 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  then  time,  to  |H:otect  from  the  insidious  en- 
living  in  retirement  at  Abingdon.  While  croachments  of  prerogative  those  ines- 
the  republican  party  remained  in  the  timable  privileges  which  had  been  so 
ascendant,  Bernard  showed  no  appear-  gloriously  won  at  the  Reformation.  Hence 
ance  of  any  change  of  conviction  dierived  m  October,  1688,  he  withdrew  from 
from  his  wife's  relations,  and  he  held  Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  resigned 
valuable  preferment  in  his  native  county,  his  fellowship  of  Brazennote.  By  the 
Even  so  late  as  the  latter  end  of  1659,  or  following  January,  his  worst  anticipations 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  pub-  were  reiuized,  and  he  then  resigned  his 
lished  a  pamphlet  against  the  unfortunate  lectureship  in  moral  philosophy.  When 
incumbents  who  had  been  ejected  by  James  H.  landed  in  Ireland,  Bernard 
Cromwell's  triers,  appointed  in  1654,  went  thither  to  him,  and  received  some 
entitled,  Censura  Geri,  or  Against  scan-  of  his  notice.  He  made  besides  an  at- 
dalous  Ministers ;  not  fit  to  be  restored  tempt  to  serve  him  by  the  writing  of 
to  the  Churches  Livings,  in  point  of  Pru-  some  small  pieces,  which  were  printed, 
dence.  Piety,  and  Fame.  This  piece  was  But  in  September,  1690,  he  made  his  way 
anonymous,  and  the  author,  when  both  to  Chester,  in  such  distress,  that  he  seems 
the  times  and  himself  were  decidedly  to  have  depended  for  some  time  upon 
changed,  wished  anything  rather  than  to  relief  from  the  bishopw  He  appears  also 
acknowledge  it.  On  the  restoration,  he  now  to  have  been  reconciled  to  the 
conformed,  retained  his  excellent  living  church  of  England.  Being,  probably, 
in  Lincolnshire,  accepted,  besides,  a  pre-  in  want  of  simsistence,  Bernard,  who 
bend  in  the  caUieoral  there,  took  a  added  Ausustine  to  his  name,  on  profesi- 
doctor's  degree,  and  published  two  vin-  ing  himself  a  Romanist,  undertook  to 
dications  of  his  father-in-law,  Heylin.  continue,  correct,  and  enlanre  the  great 
The  former  of  these  is  entitled,  Theo-  Geomphical  Dictionary  of  Edm.  Bmion, 
logo-Historicus ;  or  the  true  Life  of  the  Lond.  1693,  foL  To  this  be  prefixed  a 
most  Rev.  Divine,  and  excellent  His-  Reflection  upon  le  Grand  Dieiiomarf 
torian,  Peter  Heylin,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of  HUtcrtque^  or  the  Great  Historical  Die- 
Westminster,  Lond.  1683,  8vo.  It  is  tionary,  of  Lewis  Morery,  D.D.  printed 
professedly  an  answer  to  a  life,  treated  as  at  Utrecht,  1692.  (Wood's  Athens.) 
defective  and  calumnious,  of  that  emi-  BERNARD,  (John  Frederic,)  an  emi- 
nent party  writer,  by  Vernon.  Ber-  nent  and  learned  bookseller  of  Amster- 
nard's  other  vindication  is  printed  with  dam,  where  he  carried  on  business  from 
this,  and  is  entitled,  An  Answer  to  Mr.  the  year  1711  to  that  of  his  death,  1752. 
Baxter's  false  Accusations  of  Dr.  Heylin.  He  supplied  a  preliminary  dissertation. 
His  death  occurred  in  1683.  (Wood's  two  other  dissertations,  and  an  account 
Athenae.)  of  Great  Tartary,  to  the  Reeueil  des 
BERNARD,  or  BARNARD,  (John,)  Voyages  au  Nord,  contenant  divers  M6- 
son  of  the  preceding,  by  Letice,  daughter  moires  tr^  utiles  au  Commerce,  el  li  la 
of  Dr.  Heylin,  elected  fellow  of  Brazen-  Navigation,  Amst  1715-38,  10  volt, 
nose  college,  Oxford,  in  1682,  he  being  12mo.  He  edited,  M^oires  du  Conte 
then  20  years  of  a^e.  On  king  James's  de  Brienne,  Ministre  d'Etat  soua  Loom 
accession,  about  three  years  afterwards,  XIV.  avec  des  Notes,  1719,  3  vols, 
he  made  himself  conspicuous  bv  argu-  12mo ;  Picart's  CMmonles  et  Co6tumes 
ments  in  favour  of  popery,  and  he  soon  relijs^euses,  9  vols.  fol.  1723-43  ;  Super- 
professed  himself  a  convert  to  that  reli-  stitions  Anciennes  et  Modemea,  2  Tob^ 
gion.  This  movement  was  quickly  no-  fol.  1733-36;  besides  several  worka  of 
ticed  at  court.  In  1686,  Bernard  received  less  importance.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
a  royal   protection   against  any  conse-        BERNARD,    (Jamea,)    a    native   off 
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Geneva,  originally  a  Franciscan  friar,  although  it  has  been  observed,  Bernard's 
and  a  zealous  Romanist.  When,  how-  avowed  opinions  did  not  really  differ  from 
ever,  the  three  reformed  ministers,  Farel,  those  of  the  parties  to  whom  William 
Viret,  and  Froment,  after  the  attempt  to  owed  his  Engbsh  throne.  Bernard  was 
poison  them,  were  lodged  for  safety  in  a  good  Hebraist,  well  skilled  in  polite 
nis  convent,  Bernard's  intercourse  with  literature,  and  an  able  teacher  of  the 
them,  especially  with  Farel,  shook  his  mathematics,  although  possessed  of  no 
faith  in  Romanism,  and  led  him  to  medi-  extraordinary  knowledge  of  them.  As  a 
tate  a  renunciation  of  the  monastic  life,  literary  man,  he  was  mo9t  laborious ; 
But  he  first  wisely  adopted  a  measure  but  his  style  is  incorrect,  difiitse,  and 
which  issued  in  the  estaolishment  of  the  blemished  by  words  and  phrases  that 
reformation  at  Geneva.  He  proposed  a  authors  of  taste  avoid.  He  died  of  an 
public  discussion,  and  in  it  to  maintain,  inflammation  of  the  chest,  brought  on  by 
against  all  opponents,  a  series  of  theses,  too  much  application,  April  27,  1718. 
declarative  of  the  chief  protestant  doc-  He  left  behind  him,  Recueil  des  Trait^s 
trines,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  de  Paix,  depuis  I'an  de  J.  C.  536,  jus- 
Rome.  The  council  of  Geneva  approved,  qu'k  Tannic  1700,  4yol8,  fol.;  Histoire 
and  by  every  means  promoted  the  dis-  abr6g^e  de  r£urope,  5  vols,  12mo. 
cussion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  Lettres  Historiaues,  containing  accounts 
obstructed  the  meeting  all  in  his  power,  of  the  principal  European  transactions, 
forbidding  his  clergy  to  attend.  How-  with  remarks,  begun  m  1692,  and  pub- 
ever,  it  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  iished  monthly  until  1698,  when,  indeed, 
Franciscans,  June  1535,  and  lasted  25  it  did  not  cease,  but  passed  into  other 
days,  Bernard  himself  taking  the  lead  on  hands.  Actes  et  N6gociations  de  la  Paix 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  Peter  de  Ryswic,  4  vols,  8vo,  published  first  in 
Caroli,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  John  1699,  reprinted  in  1707,  in  5  vols,  12mo. 
Chapuis,  a  Domiuican  of  Geneva.  In  A  continuation  of  Bayle's  Nouvellesde  la 
the  end,  the  latter  acknowledged  them-  R^publique  des  Lettres,  begun  in  1698, 
selves  beaten,  and  professed  to  embrace  and  continued  until  December,  1710.  A 
the  protestant  creed.  The  general  effect  continuation  of  Le  Clerc's  Bibliothdque 
was  extraordinary^  nearly  the  whole  Universelle,  being  the  greatest  part  of 
city  went  over  to  the  reformed ;  among  the  twentieth  volume,  and  all  the  five 
them  many  monks  and  priests,  and  soon  next,  but  thought  imequal  to  Le  Clerc's 
afterwards  the  Reformation  was  esta  own  portion  of  the  work.  Th6&tre  des 
blished  in  that  city  by  public  edict.  £tats  de  S.  A.  R.  le  Due  de  Savoye, 
BERNARD,  (James,)  a  French  pro-  traduit  du  Latin  de  Blaen,  1700.  Trait6 
testant  minister,  much  valued  in  his  day  de  la  Repentance  tardive,  1712.  De 
as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  at  I'Excellence  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne, 
Nions,  in  Dauphiny,  Sept  1,  1658,  and  1714.  Of  this  last  a  translation  was  pub- 
partly  educated  at  Geneva.  In  his  Iished  in  England,  in  1793,  by  the 
native  province  he  wa^  pastor  of  two  author's  grandson,  Mr.  Bernard  of  Don- 
congregations,  successively,  but  having  caster,  with  his  life,  and  notes.  (Moreri. 
preached  in  places  interdicted  by  the  Biog.  Univ.  Chalmers.) 
lung,  he  withdrew  to  Geneva  m  1683,  BERNARD  DE  MORLAS,  monk  of 
from  fear  of  an  arrest  Even  there,  how-  Cluny,  in  the  twelfth  century,  author  of 
ever,  he  did  not  feel  himself  secure;  and  a  dactylic  poem,  De  Contemptu  Mundi, 
accordingly  he  transferred  his  residence  to  in  three  books,  each  of  which  contains  a 
Lausanne,  where  he  continued  until  the  thousand  verses.  It  was  published  in 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  1483,  at  Paris.  Many  editions  have  since 
then  settled  in  Holland,  where  his  rela-  appeared.  (Hist  Lit.  de  France.) 
tive,  Le  Clerc,  rendered  him  various  BERNARD,  (Nicholas,)  a  learned 
services.  He  gained  a  subsistence  by  English  divine,  chiefly  remembered  in 
preaching,  giving  lessons  in  literature  and  connexion  with  the  great  archbishop 
mathematics,  and  writing  for  the  press.  Ussher.  He  was  originally  of  Cam- 
As  a  minister  of  religion,  nis  politics  were  bridge,  but  incorporated  M.  A.  of  Oxford 
at  one  time  found  an  obstacle  to  his  in  1628,  being  then  chaplain  to  the 
advancement;  kin?  William  having  twice  learned  primate  of  Ireland.  He  had 
refused  to  confirm  his  appointment  to  the  been  ordained  by  him  two  years  before, 
Walloon  chiurch  at  Leyden,  because  he  at  Drogheda,  where  he  had  the  care  of 
considered  him  a  republican,  and  had  his  invaluable  library.  By  his  interest 
himself  been  offended  by  some  free  Ian-  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Ar- 
guage  that  he  had  heard  him  preach;  dagh,  and  he  was  employed  in  making 
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ttJc^zig:*-  «ii^«et3aJ}T  iir  ii»  l^iunmikcariini  ^f«HT**s,  jmii  CQMiBrriciiii:   of  xiif  L.r:  t 

I>bri««fua!rur::  Air:i7i:r^^  ILIbt.  iiiiii£.  3'{«»T-      Tub-   irrs-v   jl  t-.: 

irrJvMek  vrvkjb  VA.  Jivrzits'L.  lOii  imc  iiciv  fmn.  Dtc  P-flssr  iB^nliiw  auzna:^  J^f^zoi- 

k  ^vtft'^  t  CJtTTVt.  TTisfc.  Il£«  ^Galls'  tscoi-  ttff  /VorHft.    liHSssn-  itessiPitta.  xjhim-j:'  liii 

Kiicuvuii  pryjtiCttZiU-  kjtt'Jjuc  uf   ■rr«T  HctIil.      Simiir   "w;!::^     of   JLrriij^D.c 

Hh    «w   fciM    10  tffizis   -rjia   tiict    iu  ifOA  •fff  Vub  iiuciotttt  Vr  Hzniif  rTt^ 


I^ubL*^     I>r.  IkTLiTd  vu  ^rkjj  n-crt     '«  oua  ¥  TtaoL} 

iotoii  EfK^TUAii,  fertt  tari  of  Brlc£«nrji2cT    psraasi   arrii»t.   w'hz    stk:    -nr:;.'  i*."'-.*-*    i 


^ett  rtcV-Tj  'if  Wtitcburcru  in  Sbrtn^-    &xlifi-     Ii*  si**  izxficr5=o:a  re.  Li*  z^r- 
U««r  r««t  of  Li*  life,  ID  fpiie  of  tJie  cDurcb't    ht  vw  a£«^  74.  <:  iLe  zisft  ccf 

^  •  ^IV*  V^V^*^  *«.tfta^«  ^  )*««-_  _ 
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tnripTiTtrjr  dovoial,  beibj^  probabSj  like  in  1641.  so  zhMi  ics  tens  =:^TSfe£  TeziTn^ 
ku  e«riy  |»atroii,  arcbbubop  irHher.  a  to  l-^oo  c?  13*67.  He  vmi'  Ttncti^kT  a 
OJviniit  in  dixtrioe,  and  inclined  ifor  E^aih-e  ^  Lincc^EuLzv,  as  L^t  ^tr  pfcrrcf 
n/>  very  high  gxxnind  in  auettkins  of  disci-  veie  nro  iadier  of  i^  dacZr  c^  Wnj. 
plin«,  othenriie  he  coula  hardly  hare  be-  of  tbai  a^nkty,  dis^inv  c/  I2e  Lcrd 
corne  cluiplain  to  Cromwell,  u  be  did,  Cbief  Jnsuce,  and  tbe  vires  c^  Sir  G^<p 
wben|yrotector,andpreacbertotbeEocietT  St.  Paid,  and  Sir  WilHaan  Btdvil  bc^ 
of  Gray's  Inn.  Upon  the  Restoration,  be  afUrranis  peeresses  :  the  for7::er  v 
would  not  return  to  Ireland,  bein^  doubt-  coonteu  of  Waraick.  and  tae  Isner  u 
ful,  it  has  been  thouj?ht,  as  to  the  per-  lady  Dairy.  To  these  ladies^  is  :he 
raafiency  of  any  ecclesiastical  settlement  dedication  to  bis  crsnalatioii  of  TercsK 
that  might  be  made  there.  Whitchurch,  to  their  nepbev.  Christopher  Wny.  br 
however,  was,  probably,  a  more  lucrative  acknowledges  that  he  owes  all  L/  b^<. 
appointment  tlian  the  deanery  of  Ardagh,  They  sent  him  to  Cambrid^,  where  be 
as  it  certainly  was  more  eligible  to  a  pro-  was  of  Cbiist's  college,  and  is  nased  bv 
testant  in  point  of  situation.  Even  if  its  Fuller  as  one  of  the  eminent  persons  bc- 
rector  were  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  an  longing  to  that  sodetr.  When  be  left 
Irish  hifthopric,  which  is  thought  to  have  Cambridge  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  liemard's  case,  he  would  commonly  taken  upon  him  immediately  the  cure  cf 
be  frnind  to  hesitate,  at  least.  Dr.  Ber-  souls,  and  he  was  living  at'Epworth,  io 
nard  died  at  Whitchurch,  in  the  winter  the  isle  of  Axbolm,  in  159S,  probably  as 
of  1001.  His  first  publication  gave  an  instructor  of  youth,  when  he  puUi^ied 
offence,  being  a  detailed  account  cif  an  bis  Terence  in  ^nelish.  However,  be 
unhappy  criminal  of  the  episcopal  order,  took  .holy  orders,  which  waa,  no  doub:. 
executed  in  Dublin,  in  1640,  whom  he  the  intention  of  the  two  ladies,  bis  pa- 
attended  before  his  death.  He  detaOs  the  tronesses,  who  were  remarkablv  devout 
wretched  offender's  penitence  ;  but  he  and  pious ;  and  from  that  time  lie  seems 
WAS  considered  blamabic  for  doing  any  to  have  renounced  all  other  subjects,  and 
thing  likelv  to  prevent  the  whole  case  to  have  devoted  himself,  exclusively  and 
from  sinkmg  int^>  oblivion.  Bernard  zealously,  to  his  ministerial  studies  and 
next  published  the  whole  proceedings  of  duties.  In  1601,  on  June  19,  he  was  in- 
t)ie  siege  of  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  He  stituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Worksop,  in 
was  un  eye-witness,  and  several  times  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  he  held  twelve 
danger  of  his  life*.  He  also  published  a  years,  displaying  great  concern  for  the 
farewell  sermon  preached  at  Droghcda;  spiritual  weluire  of  the  parish;  although 
but  his  more  important  works  relate  to  he  probablv  was  so  injuaicious  as  to  rai»e 
archbishop  Ussher.  lliey  are — The  Ijife  or  feed  within  it  a  partv  spirit  upon  mere 
and  Death  of  Dr.  James  Ussher,  Primate  externals.  This  may  be  inferred  from  a 
and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  in  a  piece  that  he  published  there  against  the 
Hermon  preached  at  his  Funeral,  in  the  imposition  of  ceremonies,  and  upon  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  April  17,  1656,  liberty  of  ministers  respecting  them.  But 
with  Knlargemcnts.  The  Judgment  of  although  a  puritan,  he  was  anxious  to  pre- 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  con-  serve  the  unity  of  the  English  Protestant 
vitrning,   first,   the   Extent    of   Christ's  Church,   as   appears  by  liia  DiasuasioD 
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from  the  Way  of  Separation,  1 605.  While  retained  in  captivity  during  a  considerable 
at  Worksop  he  published  his  Faithful  time.  On  returning  to  Portugal  he  ob- 
Shepherd,  or  the  Shepherd's  Faithful-  tained  some  situation  at  court,  which  he 
11  ess,  4to,  1607,  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  held  until  his  death,  in  1596.  He  wrote, 
duty  of  ministers.  This  he  dedicated  to  O  Lima,  em  o  qual  se  contdm  Eglogas  e 
Dr.  Montague,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Cantas,  Lisboa,  1596,  4to.  Rimas  varias 
from  whom  he  had  received  favours.  Flores  do  Lima,  ibid.  1597,   8vo.     His 

In  1(>12,  or  1613,  he  ceded  the  living    misfortunes  are   beautifully  painted   in 
of  Worksop,  having  been  presented  to    the  elegy  beginning — 
the  rectory  of  Batcombe,  m  Somerset-  "  Alpunto  que  nad,  luego  fortun« 

shire,  where  the  remainder  of  his  days  Estendid  sobre  mi  tu  mano  fiera.*- 

were  spent  in  the  laborious  exercise  of    (Machado.  Moreri.) 
his  ministry.  BERNARDI    DEL    CASTEL    BO- 

But  beside  the  discharge  of  his  mini-  LOGNESE,  (John,)  so  named  from  the 
sterial  duties,  he  prepared  and  published  place  of  his  birth ;  bom  about  1495,  and 
various  works  connected  with  his  calling,  chiefly  remembered  for  two  masterly  en- 
The  following  are  the  chief  of  them : —  gravings  on  crystal,  both  after  Michael 
Key  of  Knowledge  for  the  opening  of  the  Angelo ;  one,  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  Uie 
Secret  Mysteries  of  St.  John's  Mystical  other,  Tityus,  with  the  vulture  e:nawing 
Revelation,  1617.  Look  beyond  Luther;  his  heart.  He  died  at  Faenza,  m  1555. 
or,  an  Answer  to  that  Question,  Where    (Biog.  Univ.) 

this  our  Religion  was  before  Luther's  BERNARDI,  (Francis,  commonly  call- 
Time?  1623.  The  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  ed  Senesino,  1680— aboutl 750,) a  soprano 
Legal  Proceedings  in  Man-shire  a£;ainst  singer,  bom  at  Siena,  whocame  to  London 
Sin,  1627.  This  has  been  frequently  re-  in  1721,  at  the  invitation  of  Handel,  and 
printed,  and  has  been  thought  by  some  appeared  at  the  Opera.  In  1726  he  re- 
ihe  origin  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  turned  to  Italy,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
Thesaurus  Biblicus,  sive  Promptuarium  but  two  or  three  years  afterwards  he 
Sacrum,  formerly  used  as  a  sort  of  con-  again  came  to  London.  He  retired  to 
cordance.  (Lives  of  the  Puritans,  by  Florence  in  1739.  Senesino's  voice  was 
Benjamin  Brooke,  8vo,  1813,  vol.  i.  p.  penetrating,  clear,  equal,  and  flexible. 
462.)  His  intonation  was  pure,  his  shake  per- 

BERNARD,    (Samuel,)    an    opulent    feet,  and  he  was  peculiarly  admirecf  for 
French  capitalist,  son  of  a  painter  and    the  delivery  of  recitative.  (Diet  of  Mus.) 
engraver  of  the  same  name,  who  died  in        BERNARDI,    ( John, )    an    Engliw 
1687.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  lending    officer,  conspicuous  for  his  sufierings  as 
money  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who  always  con-    an  adherent  of  James  II.   His  family  was 
descended  to  ask  for  it  in  person.  Lewis    Genoese,  and  his  grandfather,  Philip  de 
XV.  sent  a  message  to  him  for  the  same    Bemardi,  created  m  1629,  for  services  to 
accommodation,  but  Bernard  answered,    the  house  of  Austria,  count  of  the  holy 
that  ''  when  one  wantgd  people,  the  least    Roman   empire,  lived  for  twenty-eight 
that  could  be  done  was  to  tell  them  so    years  in  England  in  some  public  capacity, 
one's  self."  The  king  was  in  no  condition    Marrying  an  English  woman,  of  an  ancient 
to  resent  this  liberty  ;  hence  he  desired    Romishfamily,  nehadbyhertwosons;  of 
to  have    Bernard  presented,  and  gave    whom  Francis,  the  younger,  the  father  of 
orders  for  treating  him  with  every  dis-    major  Bemardi,  was  resi&nt,  at  one  time, 
tinction.     He  was  accordingly  flattered    in  England,  from  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
and  feasted  among  the  great  to  his  heart's    Being  diseusted  with  something  that  oc- 
content,  in  spite  of  witty  remarks  upon    curred  in  nis  intercourse  with  that  state, 
his   admirable   fitness  for    a   counting-    he  determined  upon  ending  his  days  in 
house ;  and  as  he  lent  the  money,  all  his    England,  the  country  of  his  nativity,  and 
grand  acquaintances  greeted  him  as  the    retired  into  Worcestershire.     He  is  re- 
saviour  of  the  state.     He  was,  however,    presented  by  his  son,  John,  the  future 
a  man  of  real  generosity,  being  found  at    major,  as  a  man  of  austere  temper,  who 
his  death,  in  1712,  at  the  a^e  of  88,  to    made  no  scruple  of  treating  him  with 
have  lent  large  sums,  which  remained    great  severity  for  very  insufficient  rea- 
wholly  unpaid.  (Biog.  Univ.)  sons.    The  boy,  accordingly,  ran  away 

BERNARDES,  (Diego),  considered  from  his  patera^  roof,  at  the  age  of 
one  of  the  best  bucolic  poets  of  Por-  thirteen ;  and  meeting  with  persons  who 
tiigal.  Having  accompanied  king  Sebas-  felt  for  his  case,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid 
tian  into  Africa,  at  the  unfortunate  battle  the  necessity  of  a  retum.  His  friends 
of  Alcacer  he  was  made  prisoner,  and    first  attached  him  to  the    garrison  at 
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Portsmouth,  where  he  learnt  the  duties  came  from  that  cKj,  Sut  he  was  bom  at 

of  a  military  life,  and  afterwards  sent  MassaCarrara,  where  his  father  was  then 

him  over  to  Holland,  as  a  private  in  one  chief  magistrate,  September  8, 1380.    At 

of  the  English  companies  employed  by  three  years  old  he  lost  his  mother;   at 

the  States.  During  a  residence  of  several  seven,  his  father,  and  an  aunt  then  took 

years  abroad  in  this  service,  he  was  re«  charge  of  him.     After  a  sufficient  educa- 

peatedly  in  action,  and  received  some  tion,  he  displayed  a  disposition  highly 

severe  wounds  ;    but  his  course   other-  religious,  and  entered  int6  the  ccmfirater- 

wise  was  prosperous,  as  he  rose  in  his  nity  of  the  disciplinators  of  the  hospital 

{)rofes8ion,  and  in  1677  married  a  Dutch  of  la  Scala  in  Siena,  proving  himself  a 
ady  of  good  family  and  fortune.  In  very  effective  member  during  a  raging 
1687,  however,  James  II.  demanded  pestilence,  and  practising, besides,  nimier- 
fVom  the  States  the  six  British  regiments,  ous  austerities.  In  1405,  he  became  a 
although  they  had  been  in  their  service  Franciscan  friar  in  an  Observantine  con- 
fer fifteen  years.  The  demand  was  re-  vent,  near  Siena.  Being  ordained  priest, 
f\ised ;  but  permission  was  given  to  any  his  talents  for  the  pulpit  soon  rendered 
of  the  officers  that  chose  it,  to  withdraw,  him  highly  popular,  but  he  could  not 
Only  about  sixty  did  so,  out  of  two  hundred  resist  the  excitement  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
and  forty,  and  major  Bemardi  was  among  Jerusalem,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
them.  King  James  received  the  sixty  receiving  an  appointment  as  guardian  of 
with  great  distinction,  and  declared  those  the  Holy  Land.  Having  returned  to 
of  their  late  comrades  who  remained,  Italy,  his  qualities  as  a  preacher  were 
rebels.  Obedience  to  the  royal  summons  foimd  as  popular  as  ever,  and  he  height- 
was,  however,  soon  shown  to  have  been  ened  their  effect  by  displaying  a  nicture 
highly  impolitic ;  but  Bemardi  honour-  of  Jesus  surrounded  by  the  sun,  or  which 
ably  stood  by  his  choice,  following  James  he  sold  numerous  copies.  His  exhibitions 
into  France  and  Ireland,  and  endeavour-  in  the  pulpit  were,  however,  offensive  to 
ing  to  serve  him  also  in  Scotland.  When  some,  and  he  was  denounced  to  Martin  V. 
the  deposed  monarch's  cause  was  irre-  as  a  disseminator  of  heretical  opinions, 
trievably  ruined,  Bemardi,  after  some  An  examination  proved  this  chaige  un- 
difficulties  and  dangers,  fixed  himself  in  founded,  but  he,  probably,  did  infect 
retirement  near  London.  Subsequently  i^orant  and  excitable  hearers  with  fana- 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  itseR ;  ttcal  delusions.  There  being,  howefer, 
but  in  1696  he  was  taken  into  custody,  many  to  whom  such  indiscretion  is  not 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  for  assas-  objectionable,  if  accompanied  by  real 
sinating  king  William.  There  was  not  piety,  Bemardin  was  urged  by  three  cities 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him,  and,  m  succession  to  become  their  bishop, 
according  to  his  own  accoimt,  he  was  But  he  would  undertake  no  superior  ap- 
wholly  guiltless.  But  six  successive  par-  pointment,  except  that  of  general  of  lus 
liaments  passed  acts  to  detain  him  and  order :  an  office  which  he  accepted  with 
some  others  in  prison ;  a  plain  proof  that  a  view  to  extend  ^e  Observantine  rule, 
he  was  considered  a  dangerous  person.  He  died  at  Aquila,  in  Abruzzo,  May  20, 
He  died  in  Newgate,  in  1736,  after  a  1444,  and  was  canonized  by  Nichdas  V. 
confinementofnearlyforty  years;  having,  in  1450.  His  works  were  printed  at 
in  the  course  of  it,  married  a  second  wife,  Venice,  in  1591,  by  the  care  of  Rodulfi, 
by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  (Biog.  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  in  4  vols,  4to ;  again 
Brit.)  at  Paris,  in  1636,  by  the  care  of  Peter  de 
BERNARDI,  (Stephen^  an  Italian  la  Haye,  in  2  vols,  foL  They  consist  of 
composer,  of  whom  Dr.  Buraey  speaks  sermons,  religious  tracts,  and  a  com- 
as a  teamed  theorist,  as  well  as  a  com-  mentary  on  the  Revelations.  Bemardin's 
poser  of  masses  and  madrigals  of  a  most  sermons  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
elaborate  and  correct  kind.  He  flourished  the  popularity  that  uey  once  eii|oyed, 
from  1611  to  about  1634,  and  was,  in  being  well  arranged,  and  inculcating  a 
1 123,  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  Duomo,  solid  morality;  but  the  style  is  not  striking, 
at  Verona.  He  published  a  didactic  work,  They  are,  however,  free  fh>m  thoM  un- 
entitled Porta  Musicale,  the  first  part  of  sound  and  puerile  reflections  which  some 
which  was  printed  at  Verona  in  1615,  of  the  more  ancient  preachen  have  left 
which,  as  an  elementary  tract,  has  the  in  writing.  (DuPin.  Ecd.  HiatxiiLSl.) 
merit  of  clcamess  and  brevity.  (Mus.  BERNARDIN,(TheoDhilus,)ofSedaD, 
Biog.)  a  Jesuit,  who  taught  theology,  ethics,  and 
BERNARDIN,  of  Siena,  a  Romish  controversial  divinity.  He  died  at  Arras, 
saint,  whose  fiamily,  named  Albizeschi,  in  1625,  aged  56,  baring  been  a  member 
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of  his  order  thirty-two  years.     His  works  founded  on  the  conversion  of  Lithuania 

are  : — De  Perseverantia.    Speculum  Per-  to  Christianity.     He  died  in  a  state  of 

fectionis  Religiosse.    Institutio  Vitas.    De  mental  imbecility,  September  5,  1836, 
SS.  Florentio,  ejusque  Socio,  Martyribus.        BERNAZZANO,  (Martin,)  a  Milanese 

De  r Acquisition  des  Vertus.     Cynosura  painter,  who  flourished  about  the  year 

Christiana,  sive  de  eligendo  Vitee  Statu.  1536.     He  painted  landscapes,  animals, 

(Moreri. )  and  fhiit,  and  was  excellent  as  a  colourist, 

BERNARDINO,  (Fr.  Gaspar  de  S.)  but  deficient  in  the  drawing  of  the  human 

a  native  of  Lisbon,  ordained  a  priest  in  figure.  Cesare  da  Sesto  introduced  CToupB 

1593,  who  embarked  as  a  missionary  to  into  his  landscapes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 

the  East  in  1604.     Aiter  various  perils  Bemazzano  was  instructed  by  Leonardo 

in  the  Indian  ocean,  he  landed  at  Ormus,  da  Vinci,  but  he  certainly  availed  himself 

and  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  where  of  his  models.     (Lanzi.  Stor.  Pitt  iv. 

he  arrived  in  1606.     He  published  an  162.     Byron's  Diet.) 
account  of  his  travels   in   Portuguese,        B£RN£RS,(  Juliana,)  an  early  English 

Lisbon,  1611,  4to.     (Machado.)  authoress,  daughter,  as  it  is  beueved,  of 

BERNARDINUS,   (de  Caravajal,)  a  Sir  James  Bemers,  of  Bemers'  Roding, 

native  of  Placenzia  in  Portugal,  (or,  ac-  vulgarly  Bamishj   a  small  parish  near 

cording  to  Antonio,  of  Spain,)  made  a  Chelmsford,  in  Essex.  The  Bemers  family 

cardinal  by  Alexander  VI.,  but  deprived  has  been  considered  and  treated  as  baro- 

of  that  dignity  by  Julius  II.,  for  taking  nial,  although  its  tide  to  that  distinction 

part  in  the  council  assembled  at  Pisa  to  has  embarrassed  competent  inquirers.  Sir 

curb  his  excesses.     Bernardinus  was  re-  James  Bemers,  Juliana's  reputed  father, 

instated  by  Leo  X.     He  wrote,  De  eli-  was  beheaded  in  1388,  as  one  of  Richard 

gendo  S.  Pont  Romano,  Romae,  1492 ;  the  Second's  evil  counsellors.     This  fact 

with  some  other  pieces,  less  likely  to  be  is  a  corroboration  of  the  received  opinion 

noticed  by  posterity.     He  died  at  Rome  as  to  the  authoress's  parentage ;  nothing 

in  1523,  after  a  life  spent  very  much  in  beine  more  likely  than  that  the  orphan 

the  eye  of  the  world.     (Fabricius.     An-  child  of  a  ruined  man  should  seek  shelter 

tonio.)  and  provision  in  a  convent.     It  is,  ac- 

BERNARDONI,(PeterAnthony,June  cordin^ly,  known  of  this  lady  that  she 

30,  1672 — January  19,  1714,)  an  Italian  was  pnoress  of  Sopewell  nunnery,  near 

poet,  bom  at  Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  St  Alban's,   about  the  middle   of    the 

Modena,wholived  a  long  time  at  Bologna,  fifteenth  century.    She  seems,  however, 

and  is  hence  sometimes  called  at  the  head  to  have  been  rather  fitted  fbr  a  mistress 

of  his  works,   a  Bolognese.      He  was  of  some  such  country  mansion  as  her 

named,  in  1701,  Poeta  Cesareo,  or  Im-  father's,  than  for  presiding  over  a  body 

Eerial  poet  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  of  religious  female  recluses.  Such,  at 
e  enjoyed  under  the  emperors  Leopold  least,  is  the  inference  that  may  not  un- 
and  Joseph  I.  He  died  at  Bologna.  He  fairly  be  drawn  from  a  book  written  by 
published  two  collections  of  poems,  I  the  prioress  of  Sopewell,  the  authorship 
Fieri,  primizie  poetiche,  &c,  ^logna,  of  which  is  really  all  that  indisputably 
1694;  and  Rime  varie,  Vienna,  1705;  attaches  to  the  name,  so  highly  venerated 
besides  some  dramatic  works.  In  1706  among  bibliomaniacs,  of  Jvdiana  Bemers. 
and  1 707  his  collected  works  were  pub-  It  was  once  a  very  favourite  work,  as  is 
lished  at  Bologna  in  3  vols,  8vo.  ^Biog.  testified  by  the  frequent  reprints  of  it 
Univ.)  which  appeared  bemre  the  seventeenth 
BERNATOWICZ,  (Felix,)  a  Polish  century.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first 
writer  of  novels,  of  whose  earlier  life  litUe  printed  at  St  Alban's,  in  1481.  Un- 
is  known.  In  1805,  however,  he  was  doubtedly  there  was  an  impression  of  it 
taken  into  the  establishment  of  prince  there  in  1486,  in  a  small  folio.  In  1496,  a 
Czartoryiski,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  4to  edition  of  it  came  forth  finom  Wynkyn 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  private  secre-  de  Worde's  press  in  Westminster.  An 
tary  and  reader.  After  his  patron 's  death  imperfect  copy  of  this  fetched,  at  the  duke 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Pulawy,  where  of  Roxburgh's  sale,  ever  memorable  in 
he  made  nis  first  essay  in  novel  writing,  the  history  of  scarce  books,  147/.  The 
^eatiy  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  who  last  impression  of  it  was  in  4to,  in  London,  - 
for  some  time  doubted  whether  he  was  in  1595,  with  the  following  titie, — ^The 
really  the  author  of  a  production  so  littie  GenUeman's  Academic,  or  the  Book  of 
to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  habits  and  St  Alban's ;  containing  three  most  exact 
disposition.  His  best  performance  of  the  and  excellent  books;  the  first  of  Hawk- 
kind  b  his  Pogata,  an  historical  romance,  ing,  the  second  of  all  the  Terms  of  Hunt* 
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ing,  and  the  last  of  Annory;  all  compiled        BERNHARD,  duke  of  Saxe-Weinur, 
by  Juliana  Barnes,  in  the  year  from  the  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the 
incarnation    of  Christ  1486;   and  now  thirty  years'   war,    bom  at  Weimar  in 
reduced  into  better  method  by  G.  M.  1604,  1>eing  the  youngest  of  eleven  som 
The  owner  of  these  initials  appears  to  of  duke  John  of  Weunar,  who  died  in 
have  been  led  into  this  date,  by  findin?  1605.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  thirtv 
it  aHixed  to  the  third  or  conchiding  book  years*  war,  he  took  part  with  the  elector 
in  tlie  St.  Alban's  edition,  which  relates  Frederic,  king  of  Biohemia,  against  the 
to  lieraldic  blazonry,  and  which  is  there  emperor,  and  in  1621   took  a  command 
said  to  have  been  translated  and  compiled  of  cavalry  under  his  brother  William,  to 
at   St.  Alban's,   in    1486.     This  really,  jom  count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  who  was 
however,  seems  to  have  been  an  addition  defending  the  upper   palatinate  against 
to  tlie  work  of  Juliana  Berners,  who  could  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  general  Tillv. 
h&rdly  have  been  alive  at  the  time  when  On    the   retreat    of   count    £mest,   the 
it  was  made.     It  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  brothers   sided    with    the    margrave    of 
nothing  more  than  extracts  from  a  work  Baden,    George    Frederic,     against    the 
of  Nicholas  Upton,  written  about  1441.  emperor,  and  Bemhard  took   part  in  a 
(Chalmers.    Wright's  Essex.     Nicholas's  bloody  action  near  Wimppen,  in  1622, 
Synopsis  of  the  Peerage.)  in  which  Tilly  was   totauy   routed,     lu 
BERNHAHD,  count  of  Anhalt  and  the  autumn  of  1623,  Bemhaxd  enter^ 
duke  of  Saxony,  youngest,  or  one  of  the  the   Dutch   service;    iu    1625,    that   of 
younger  sons  of  Albert  the  Bear,  born  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  and  assisted 
about  1140.     At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  war  in  Westphalia.     The  fortune 
in    1170,   he   received   Anhalt  and  the  of  war  was  unfavourable  to  the  Danes; 
county  of  Plotzkau,  which  the  ein])eror  one   after   another   of    the    brothers  of 
in  vain  contested  with  him.     In  1175  he  Bemhard  died,  or  submitted  to  the  em- 
was   involved   in  war  with   Henry   the  peror;  and  he  himself,  in  1628,  foUowed 
Lion,  his  father's  adversary,  and  this  was  the  example   of  the   latter,  after  which 
carried   on    very  destructively,   till   the  he  travelled  through   Holland,   France, 
emperor,  who  remembered  Henr}''s  de-  and  England,  examining  the  fortifications 
sertion  of  him  in  his  Italian  expedition  of  every  place  on  his  travels  worthy  of 
of  1174,  put  him  under  the  ban,  and  note.     He  was  one  of  the  first  German 
divided  his  dominions  amongst  the  other  princes  who  joined  the  party  of  Gustavus 
princes.     Bemhard  received  Saxony  and  Adolphus   on  his  landing  in  Germany, 
part  of  Eastphalia  and  Engem,  and  called  This  appears  to  have  been  in  the  middle 
himself  henceforward   duke  of  Saxony,  of  1631,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
augmenting   his   family  arms   with   the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life.     He  ac- 
ducal    crown   of  Saxony.      Henry   had  companied  this  monarch  in  most  of  his 
recourse  to  arms  again  in  1180,  defeated  expeditions,  and  after  Horn  and  Baner, 
Bemhard,  and  wasted  his  territory  ;  but  enjoyed  more  of  his  friendship  than  any 
on   the   approach   of   the   emperor,   he  other  general.     From  the  time  just  men- 
retired  upon  Erfurt,  in  1182.     In  1189,  tioned  till  the  death  of  Gustavus,  he  dis- 
Henry  the    Lion   again   took   the   field  tinguished  himself  in  the  storm  of  Ma- 
against   the  em))eror,  and   also  against  rienberg   and   Mannheim,    took  several 
Bernliard,   and  the   contending  parties  strong  places  on  the  Rhine    in    1632, 
were  not  reconciled  till  five  years  after-  entered  Bavaria  with  the  victorious  army 
wards,  during  which  the  fortiine  of  war  of   Gustavus,    commanded    a    separate 
was  often  against  Bemhard.     The  latter  division  of  the  army  with   the  greatest 
successfully  opposed  the  design  of  the  honour  and  good  fortune,  and  joined  his 
emperor   Henry   to  make   the  imperial  royal  master  for  the  attack  on  the  camp 
dignity  hereditary,  and  persuaded  him  to  of  Wallenstein  at  Nuremberg  in  August 
forego  it.     At   his  death,  in  1197,   the  1632,  ahold  but  fraitless  attempt.     He 
imperial  crown  was  offered  to  Bemhard,  remained  behind  with  an  army  to  cover 
but   he  refused   it,   and   persuaded   the  Franconia   while   the  king   returned  to 
electors  to  choose  Philip  of  Suabia,  first  Bavaria,   and  joined  him  again   in  his 
as  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  after-  march   to  Saxony  against  Wallenstein. 
wards  as  king  of  Rome.     He  died  in  At  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Gus- 
1212,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  of  tavus  was  killed,  he  commanded  the  left 
whom   the   elder,   Henrj',  received  the  wing,  took  the  command  after  the  king's 
family  government  of -Anhalt,  and  Albert  deaUi,   and  by  his  unexampled  eflbrts, 
the    duchy    of   Saxony.      (Ersch    tmd  contributed  mainly  to  the  victory.     His 
Gruber.)  severe  exertions,   however,   injured   his 
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healtli,  and  he  retired  to  Weimar  during  had  recourse   to    France.     During  the 
a  part  of  the  winter.     On  the  reopening  year  1635,  the  imperial  army  pursued  its 
of  the  campaign,  the  chancellor  Oxen-  successes,  and  recovered  nearly  all  the 
sticma,  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  territory  conquered  by  the  Swedes,  the 
liad  devolved,  phiced  under  his  direction  greater  number  of  the  German  princes 
the   smaller    division    of   the   army   in  accepted    the   terms    of  the    peace    of 
Upper  Germany,  where  his  talents  for  Prague  between  Saxony  and  the  empire, 
command   were  put  to  the  proof  by  a  and  Bemhard,  unwilling   to   accede  to 
mutinous  spirit  among  the  offacers  of  the  this,  and   separated   from   the   Swedish 
Swedish  army,  discontented  at  the  non-  army,  took  tne  resolution  of  making  a 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  them  treaty  on  his  own  account  with  France, 
by  their  monarch.     This  was  quieted  for  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  he  was  to 
a  time  by  the  influence  of  Bemhard;  but  receive  a  yearly  payment  of  four  million 
ultimately    Oxenstiema    found    himself  livres,  on  condition  of  keeping  on  foot  a 
obliged  to  divide  among  the  claimants  German  army  of  12,000  foot  and  6,000 
the  greater  part  of  the  conquests  which  cavalry,  and  of  making  no  peace  with 
had  been  made  in  Germany.     Bemhard  the  emperor  or  his  allies  without  the  con- 
himself  claimed   the   command    of  the  sent  of  the  French  king.     The  latter,  on 
army   and  the  dukedom   of  Franconia.  the  other  hand,  promised  in  any  future 
The   latter  claim  was  allowed,   and   in  peace  to  regard  bemhard*s  interests  as 
1633  he  was  solemnly  installed  in  this  nis  own,  and  those  of  the  German  pri- 
dignity,  with  the  possession  of  Bamberg  soiiers  as  those  of  his  own  people.     Bjr  a 
and   Wiirsburg.      Leaving   his    brother  secret  article  of  the  treaty  also,  the  king 
P>ncst  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  govern-  of  France  guaranteed  to  Bemhard  a  con- 
ment,  he  returned  to  his  military  com-  siderable  additional  pension,  the  posses- 
mand,  and  in   1633    took    Regensburg,  sion  of  the  county  of  Elsasz,  and  all  the 
penetrated  into  Bavaria,  and  attempted  rights  he  had  enjoyed  from  the  Swedish 
an  entrance  into  Austria,  when  he  was  administration.     A  delay  in  the  payment 
checked  by  Wallenstein,  and  eventually  of  the  subsidies  took  the  general  in  person 
obliged  by  the  season,  for  it  was  now  the  to  Paris,  where,  conceiving  himself  slighted 
depth  ofwinter,  to  suspend  his  operations,  by  the  preference  given  to  the  duke  of 
Wallenstein,  who   had  long  paid  but  a  Parma,  who  was  aflowed  to  be  covered 
suspicious  obedience  to  the  emperor,  now  in  the  royal  presence,  he  put  on  his  hat 
made  treasonable  proposals  to  Bemhard,  at  the  same  time  as  the  king :  the  court 
who  was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  was  in  confusion  ;  the  king  nastily  took 
them,  when  the  negotiation  was  brought  off  his  own  hat,  and  dissolved  the  as- 
to  an  end  by  the  death  of  Wallenstein  sembly.     He  obtained,  however,  the  sup- 
in  the  February  of  1634.     On  hearing  plies  which  were  the  object  of  his  journey, 
of  this,  the  duke  hastened  to  the  frontiers  In  1637,  after  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  m 
of  Bohemia,  but  was  compelled  to  return  which    he    obtained    fresh   supplies   of 
with  little  advantage  and  much  personal  money,  and  was  appointed  commander- 
risk.     In  May  of  1634  the  king  of  Hun-  in-chief  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  as  well 
gary,  afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  as  of  the  German  troops,  he  pursued  his 
HI.  who  had  taken  the  command  on  the  conquests  in  Elsasz,  after  an  ineffectual 
death  of  Wallenstein,  besieged  Regens-  attempt   to  penetrate   into   Suabia  and 
burg,  and  took  it  in  July,  after  an  in-  Bavana;  in  the  latter  part  of  1638  he  took 
effectual  attempt  of  Bemhard  and  Horn  Breisach,  after  an  oDstinate  defence,  in 
to  relieve  it,  and  a  brave  defence  by  the  which  several  prisoners  of  his  own  army 
Swedish   general  Kagge.     I'his  success  had  died  of  famine  in  the  prisons  of  the 
of  the  imperialists  was  followed  by  others;  town,  and  the  defenders  had  been  driven 
and  at  length,  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  by  himger  to  eat  corpses,  and  even,  it 
fought  to  relieve  that  town  in  1634,  the  was  said,  stolen  children.     He  received 
Swedish  army  was  totally  routed,  some  the  capitulation  of  this  place  in  his  own 
of  the  most  distinguished  generals  taken  name,  garrisoned  it  with  German  troops, 
prisoners,  and   Bernhard  nimself  saved  and  it   has  been  supposed   that  he  in- 
only  by  the  fortunate  substitution  of  a  tended   to  make  it  a  centre  for  future 
dragoon's  horse  for  his  own.     The  ex-  conquest,  and  to  create  an  independent 
tinction  of  his  duchy  of  Franconia,  and  power  in  Germany,  as  the  head  of  which 
the  dissolution  of  the  league  of  Heilbronn,  he  might  hold  the  balance  between  the 
followed  this  defeat ;  and  after  a  fruitless  emperor  and  his  opponents.     Richelieu, 
call  upon  the  German  protestant  princes  attempting  in  vain  to  procure  the  sur- 
on  the  part  of  Oxenstiema,  Bemhard  render  of  Breisach,  as  a  capture  made 
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tLe   vufiplitsi  iJxAa  tl*fc    ccmrt   cf  PjC3&.  lucsix  aT  «  pj  iniiiiiiiri     jBk2  "pVAnar^t'  ■> 

Jl«i>Mr,  widvw  of  tLe  luidpnTe  WHBisn  TSec^  &«  Scfikk^uk.  jai£  -cuies-  iisiEiit:^ 

Ua^  Stbiudiiust,    vLffD   bift  pru^cscu  vcre  cf  i^  rwrniTv  irihncC  dl^s:  riicx  =^ 

JnwrrubUrd  bv  deaUi,  ia  Ju3j  ]S39.     In  sole.    Bezzlav£  vas  i dt  ji  isu- ivlus^t 

La  viii  ht  yT'jvid^bd  Xum  bis  ousMpesu  gr.TngTi  ^  dofr  rrwt  cif  i5ia:bscf.  1:2 

kli//Uid   htlojij^  to  GemuniT,  uxidcT  iLe  eomafbanaioBf  tsi  s  &ca&  V:^^   vcs*  &2- 

^fjvinittittit  of  «ucb  c^  bif  broiben  si  miacd  mto  ijiawi^  pcsaocKa^  r^  s«  dtr. 

c}iOM:  t/^  imderuke  it ;  id  itte  erect  of  He  f^orved.  Vniifln_  ocnndes»!bMe  rrisiral 

their  decliiiing  tbi&,  tbe  choice  Tac  2e&  ab£&T  m  a  daBCRaeaab  ck  ia^  f^Itsatm 

to  tbe  kittg  M*  Fnfice,  but  tber  vere  cfSopbDdc»,pnWi^iifd  jBe3^iElSIl: 

to  revert  to  tbe  empire  in  tbe  ere&t  </  a  aod  altiMO^  be  dad  aoc  azzospe  =.adi 


ireneraJ  peace.    There  were  tome  wosfi-    of  ordinal  pndncCMB.  be  <fid  eiMcri  ss 

ib£fli  a    " 


cioru  that  bif  death  was  caused  by  pGUon.  wtahoib  a  cbancscx-   ftr  Izr^   , 

Markbal  Turenue  fought  under  aim  in  and  noceafid  aatxre  cf  tbe  l^^jcr 

ti«e  early  fmri  of  bii  career.     (Bese  in  Bemhazdi  manicd  Sopbia  Tirck. 

Kmch  und  fjruber.)  of  tbe  poet,  but  sepsnted  tranx  ha  ia  t&e 

JiKKNH A KD  I.,  founder  of  tbe  Mein-  coone  of  a  few  jean  ;  and  be  aecsu  tba 

irif^en  line  of  the  principality  of  Gotba,  to  bare  taken  a  decided  avenges  so  tbe 

\t*mt  in  1G49.     By  the  will  of  bis  Catber,  romantic  acbooL     At  all  events  be  v«at 

be  and  bis  six  brothers  were  to  rule  in  back  to  coltiTate  vitb  renewed  Ti^tnr 

c*mitnon  in  the  name  of  tbe  eldest  brother,  bis  Tooihfbl  ftndiet     He  cannot,  indeed, 

and   Uf   share   one   residence  until   the  in  tne  interim  bare  quite  deserted  ihm. 

falling  in  of  fiefs  and  other  circumstances  for  so  early  as  ISOl   appearvd  tbe  fint 

flluMild  increase  the  paternal  inheritance  TolumeofmsSyrtem  of  Language,  wbicb 

sufficiently  to  allow  its  division  into  seven  was  followed  by  a  second  in  I S03.    la 

parts,  each  sufficient  to  place  its  pos-  1805,  was  published  bis  EHements  of  tbe 

sensor  in  a  respectable  position  among  Science  of  Language;  an  excellent  work, 

the  |irinces  of  Germany.     In  1681,  ac-  treating  that  scientifically  which  bad  pn- 

cordiiigly,  Benihard  received  Meiuingcn  viously    been    handled    empiricaL'y  bj 

with  its  appurtenances.    He  died  in  1706,  almost  all  writers  on  tbe  sobject.    It  di*^ 

much  reNp(fcted  for  his  piety,  and  agenuine  plays  great  philosophic  acuteness,  with 

1>roteHtiint  sT>irit,  but  noted  for  dreams  of  other  rare  qualities  and  acqniremena ; 

becoming  nch  by  meann  of  alchemy,  and  but,  of  course,  is  not  free  fix>ni  defects, 

other  marks  of  a  credulous  disposition,  nor  are  all  the  improvements  which  it 

(Krsch  und  Gruber.)  presents  the  resulu  of  the  author's  ova 

HKKNHARL),  (John  Adam,)  a  Ger-  inquiries.     His  works  on  language  might 

man  historian,  born  at  Hanover  in  1688,  be  said  to  form  a  pbilosopny  of  vocal 

who,  after  following  tlieology,  rather  from  expression  in  its  entire  extent;    tbej 

ne(rc*ssity  than  inclination,  became  super-  commence   with   its  simplest   elements, 

int4>ndent  of  the  Hanoverian  Archives  in  and  treat  it  finally,  as  style,  in  its  most 

1730.     He  died  in  1771,  leaving  some  refined  and  cultivated  state.    In  the  con- 

tr«*ntises  on  the  antiquities  of  Hanover,  sideration  of  its  various  bearings,  he  did 

Wi*ttfrrau,  and  the  adiaccnt  country ;  a  not  neglect  its  relation  to  music     (See 

n(;w   <«dition   of  the   Exegesis  Historiae  his  review  of  Herrmann's  Handbuch  der 

Gennnniii;  of   Franciscus  Ireuicus,    fol.  Metrik,  in  the  Jena  A.  L.  3,  in  the  year 

llniitiov.  172H;    mid  a  continuation  of  1804.)      Although    the  more   profound 

Wliik«*ltnnnn's  I  lessian  Chronicle.  (Baur  grammatical  labours  of  subsequent  philo- 

in  ICr«ch  und  C»ruber.)  logers  have  deprived  some  of  the  writings 

IlKRNHAIlI),    a    German   organist,  of  Bemhardi  of  much  of  their  value,  tbe 

who,  M>  nirly  as  tin;  year  H70,  invented  merit  is  still  his  of  having  been  one  of 

imdnls  for  the  organ  at  Venice.  (Diet,  of  the  first  to  open  a  new  and  better  path  in 

Mux.)  the  study  of  language.   He  died  at  Berlin, 

HKHNIIARDI,  (Augustus  Frederic,)  June  2,  1820. 
born  jit  Iktrlin,  176H.   He  studiedat  Halle        BERNHOLD,  (John  Michael,)  a  Ger- 

undfrtheci'Iebriited  philologer  Wolf,  and  man  physician,  bom  in  1736,   and  died, 

at  nil  rnrlv  nge  his  attention  was  given  January   12,   1797.      He  published: — 

to  i\w  Ntiiify  of  language,  its  philosophy  Dionysii  Catonis  Distichorum  de  Moribus 

and  history.    The  first  public  evidences  ad  Filium,  libri  iv.  Augsburg,  1784,  4to. 

*ft  this  tnsttf  were  bis  Latin  and  Greek  Sintonii   Largi  Compoeitionea    Medica- 
id I 
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mentoruin,   Argent    1786,   8vo.    Coelii  plice.     He  reftised,  and  hb  own  life  bjr 

Apicii  de  Opsoniis  et  Condimentis,  sive  poison  paid  the  forfeit.     If  this  account 

Arte  coquinaria,  libri  x.  (Norimb.)  1789,  be  true,  Bemi  must  have  received  the 

8vo.    Tbeodori  Prisciani,  Archiatri,  quae  infamous  proposal  from  Alexander,  the 

exstant  tr>mus  i.  (Norimb.)  1791,  8vo.  duke,  as  Uippolytus,  the  cardinal,  died 

BERNI,  (Francis,)  called  also  Bemia,  in  1535,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poison, 
and  tiema,  an  Italian  poet  of  high  cele-  Bemi  did  not  die  until  the  following  year, 
brity.  He  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  and  a  man  capable  of  committing  a 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  Lamporecchio,  murder,  must,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
in  Tuscany,  of  a  Florentine  family,  noble,  also  capable  of  committing  another  to  con- 
but  poor.     At  nineteen  he  went  to  Rome,  ceal  it. 

in  hopes  of  patronage  from  cardinal  Bib-  Bemi  has  been  chiefly  noticed  out  of 

biena,  his  relation,  but,  according  to  his  Italy  for  a  reforan  and  re-modelling  of 

own  accoimt,  got  neither  good  nor  harm  Boiardo's  great  poem,  the  Orlando  Ina- 

from  him.     To  obtain  a  subsistence,  he  morato.     llis  labours  upon  it  greatly 

became  secretary  to  Giberti,  bishop  of  added  to  its  merit  and  popularity.   He  did 

Verona,  datary  to  pope  Leo  X.,  and,  with  not,  however,  only  make  a  new  arrange- 

a  view  to  make  the  most  of  this  intro-  ment  of  the  whole,  nor  did  he  merely 

duction,  he  entered  into  orders.   Nothing  insert  such  ludicrous  appendages  as  a 

could,  however,  be  more  unsuitable  to  genius  like  his  would  be  tempted  irre- 

such  a  disposition  as  Bemi's  than  the  sistibly  to  supply.     Some  of  his  additions 

dull  routine  of  official  correspondence,  arefuUywortny  of  the  epic  muse;  and  the 

and  the  restraints  of  clerical  life.     He  whole  poem,  under  his  masterly  manage- 

joiued,  accordingly,  a  party  of  kindred  ment,  nas  acquired  additional  value  of 

spirits,  young  ecclesiastics  too,  like  him-  eveiy  kind.     This  work  was  printed  at 

self,  who  cafied  themselves  Figna-juoU,  Venice,  in  1541,  4to;  Milan,  1542,  8vo; 

(vine-dressers,)  both  from  their  fondness  Venice,  with  additions,  1545,  4to.     This 

for  wine,  and  from  their  indulgence  in  last  edition  is  the   most  esteemed  and 

such  merry  humours,  as  are  conspicuous  rare.     There  are  also  two  good  modem 

in  the  vintage.    These  gay  young  men  editions,  that  of  Naples,  but  dated  Flor- 

were  not,  however,  mere  unintellectual  ence,  1725;  and  that  of  Molini,  Paris, 

sensualists.      At  their  jovial  meetings,  1768.     Bemi  also  left  Rime  Burlesche, 

verses  were  produced  which  extracted  often  reprinted,  some  dramatic  pieces  in 

mirth  from  every  thing,  whether  serious  Italian,  and  some  Latin  poems.     As  an 

or  jocose.    Of  these  effusions  Bemi's  were  author,  no  one  ever  knew  better  than 

incomparably  the  best ;  having  all  that  Bemi,  that  an  ett  celare  artem,  and  how 

caustic  drollery  embodied  under  a  natural  to  do  so.     He  is,  apparently,  the  most 

appearance  of  the  nakedest  simplicity,  unstudied  and  natural  of  writers;   but 

which  gradually  rendered  him  so  famous,  he  was  really  indefatigable  in  recasting 

and  caused  such  poetry  to  be   called  and   reconsiaering  the  products  of  his 

la  Poesia  Bemetcoy  or  Berniesca,  brain ;   thus  giving   another  rebuke   to 

When  the  constable  Bourbon  sacked  the  vain  hope  that  ability  without  severe 

Rome,  in  1527,  Bemi  lost  his  little  all,  and  toil,   can  achieve  great  things.     (Biog. 

he  soon  afterwards  went  with  his  patron,  Univ.) 

Giberti,  to  Verona,  Venice,  and' Padua.  BERNIER,  (Francis,)  a  physician. 
But  he  grew  tired  of  wandering  about  in  born  at  Jouard,  in  Anjou,  who,  in  1654, 
the  grave  and  humble  capacity  of  atten-  left  his  native  country  for  the  East.  In 
dant  upon  a  bishop.  Hence  he  deter-  Syria  and  in  Egypt  he  remained  a  con- 
mined  upon  retiring  to  Florence,  and  siderable  time.  At  Cairo  he  passed  a 
living  as  well  as  he  could  upon  a  canonry  whole  year,  and  was  attacked  with  the 
which  he  had  in  the  cathedral  there.  He  plague.  He  then  embarked  at  Suez  for 
soon  raised  himself  by  his  uncommon  In<Sa,  where  he  dwelt  for  twelve  years, 
talents  and  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  to  eight  of  them  spent  as  physician  to  the 
an  intimacy  with  the  ducal  family.  To  emperor  Aurengzebe.  He  returned  to 
this  has  been  attributed  his  death,  which  his  native  country  in  1670,  and  in  1685 
is  ordinarily  fixed  on  the  26th  of  July,  visited  England.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept. 
1536.  Alexander  de' Medici,  the  duke,  22,  1688.  He  published  an  accoimt 
was  upon  ill  terms  with  his  relative,  the  of  hb  travels,  the  events  of  which  are 
cardinal  Hippolytus  de'  Medici,  and  each  narrated  in  an  easy,  simple  style,  and 
of  the  two  IS  said  to  have  been  intent  with  great  precision.  They  treat  largely 
upon  poisoning  the  other ;  one  of  them  of  the  epidemic  diseases  that  he  had  wit- 
being  anxious  to  make  Bemi  an  accom-  nessed  m  India,  and  they  give  a  very 
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faithful  picture  of  the  countries  that  he  et  celles  dn  M^ecin  de  Cbandray,  Paris, 

visited ;   of  which,  in  many  places,  no  1697,  12mo. 

traveller  had  hitherto  published  any  ac-  BERNIGEROTH,    (Martin,   1670  — 

count.     He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  1733,)  a  German  engraver,  who  resided 

philosophy   of  Gassendi  ;   and   was,  in  at  Leipsic,  and  engraved  a  great  number 

conHequence,  involved  in  a  controversy  of  portraits  in  a  creditable  manner.     He 

with  J.  B.  florin,  whom  he  has  ridiculed  died  in  that  city.     (Heinecken,  Diet,  des 

in  two  tracts — Anatomia  ridiculi  Muris,  Artistes.     Bryan's  Diet.) 

Pari8,   1651,   4to ;    and  Favilla   ridiculi  BERNIGEROTH,  (John  Martin,  1713 

Muris,  Parifl,  1654,  4to;  he  having  the  — 1767,)  son  and  pupil  of  the  precediog. 

had  taste  to  make  allusion  to  the  name  of  who  also  engraved    pcntraits  in  a  clear 

his  antagonist  as   derivable   from   mus,  neat  style,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 

muris.     He  wrote  several  pieces  in  the  that  of  Houbracken,  though  much  infe- 

Journal  des  Savans,  in  the  Histoire  des  rior.      (Heinecken,    Diet,  des   Artistes. 

Ouvrages  des   Savans,  the  Menagiana,  Strutt's  and  Brj'an's  Dictionaries.) 

and  the  Collection  of  Curious  Pieces,  by  BERNINI,  (John   Lawrence,  1589— 

Baylc.      His   works  on  the  East  have  1680,)  a  distinguished  Italian  artist,  fon 

gained  him  a  lasting  reputation ;   they  of  a  Florentine,  who   had  married  and 

are, — Histoire  de  la  demidre  Revolution  settled  at  Naples,  where  John  was  bora, 

des  Etats  du  Grand  Mogol,  Paris,  1670,  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  a  painter 

2  vols,  12mo;  Suite  des  Memoircs  sur  and  sculptor  of  some  repute  ;  and  having, 

rEinpire  du  Grand  Mogol,  Paris,  1G71,  when  a  mere  child,  evidenced  surprising 

2  vols,  12mo.  These  were  combined  and  talents,   his  fame   reached    the    ears  of 

published  as  Voyages  de  Francois  Ber-  Paul  V.     'ITie  father,  then   employed  st 

nicr,  contenant  la  Description  des  Etats  Rome,  took  him  to  the  pontifl^  who  asked 

du  Grand  Mogol,  de  rindoston,  du  Roy-  for  some  proof  upon  the  spot  of  his  re- 

aume  de  Cashemire,  Amsterdam,  1699,  puted  genius.    "  Model  me  a  head,"  said 

2  vols,    12mo;  and  again  in  1710  and  the  pope.  "  Wliat  head,  holy  father  ?"  re- 

1 724.  They  were  translated  into  English,  plied  the  boy,  nothing  daunted.   '*  What!" 

London,   1671,  1675,  in  8vo  and  12nio.  exclaimed  the  pontiff,  "  art  thou  so  dex- 

Bernier  published  besides,  Abrcgc  de  la  terous  and  ready  ?  Produce  me  a  head  of 

Philosopnie  de  Gassendi,  Lyons,   1678,  St.  Paul ;"  and  in  half  an  hour  a  bust  of 

S  vols,  12mo ;   Paris,  1684,  7  vols,  12mo.  the  apostle,  full  of  dignity  and  expression, 

Doutes  de  M.  Bernier  sur  quclques-uns  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 

des  Principaux  Chapitres  de  son  Abreg^  whole  court.     He  was  then  conunended 

de  la  Philosophie  de  ^L  Gassendi,  Paris,  to  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Maffeo  Bar- 

1682,  12nio;  Trait6  du  Libre  ct  du  Vo-  berini,  a  judicious  Mecaenas   of  art  and 

lontairc,  Ainst.  1685,  l2nio.  literatiu-e.     His  kindness  and  protection 

BERNIER,  (John,)  a  physician,  bom  fostered  the    young   artist,    and   subse- 

Ht  Blois,  who  was  in  practice  at  Paris  in  ouently   afforded   scope    to  his   highest 

1674.     He  was  a  sarcastic  writer,  and  at  nights  of  imagination.   When  he  became 

one  time  warmly  engaged  in  the  cele-  pope,  under  the  title  of  Urban  VJII.,  he 

brated    controversy   upon   the   use   and  sent  for  Bernini,  and  said  to  him,  "  It  is 

abuse  of  Emetics.      He  died   May  18,  peculiarly  fortunate  for  you  to  see  your 

1698,  leaving,   Histoire  de  Blois,*  Pms,  friend  Maffeo  Barberini,  pope;  but  much 

1682,  4to.    Essais  de  M6decine,  oiiil  est  happier  is  it  for  him  to  have  a  Bernini  under 

traite  T Histoire  de  la  M6decinc  et  des  his  pontificate."     He  was  not  eighteen 

Mcdecins;   du    Devoir  des  Mcdecins  k  when  he  produced  the  Apollo  and  Daphne 

I'Egard   des   Malades,   et  de  celui  des  of  the  VUla  Borghesc,  which  is  eracendly 

Malades   k  I'Egard   des  Mcdecins;    de  grouped,  and  tells  the  story  admirablT'; 

rUtilitc  des  UemMes,  et  de  TAbus  qu  on  the  elegant  form  of  the  nymph,  partisUy 

en  peut  fair  e,  Paris,  1689,  4  to;    Supple-  converted  into  the  willow,  the  proportions 

men  t,  Paris,  1691,  4to.    Histoire  Chrono-  of  the  god,  founded  upon  his  studies  of  the 

logique  de  la  M6decine  et  des  Medecins,  one  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  and 

Paris,  1695,  1714,  4to.  Anti-Menagiana,  the  expression  of  the  figures,  denote  an 

Paris,  1693,  12mo.     Jugemens  et  Nou-  exquisite  sensibility  in  the    artist.     But 

velles    Observations     sur    les    (Euvres  the  Apollo  is  disfigured  by  the  drapeiT« 

Grcicques,    Latinos,  Toscanes,  ct  Fran-  which  cuts  the  figure  completely  in  iiafr, 

faiscs  de  Maitre  Francois  Rabelais,  Doc-  and  destroys   the   outline   of   the  form. 

teuren  M6dccine;  ou  la  veritable  Rabelais  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  is  another  early 

Ilcfornie,  avoc  la  Carte  du  Chinonois,  les  work,   and   forms  a  subject  quite  clas- 

Medailles  dc  Rabelais,  celles  de  TAutcur,  sictl,  evidencing  the  intention    of  the 
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sculptor  to  treat  it  in  that  style  ;  but  the  this  pomp,  and  eieht  months'  stay  in 
forced  contortions  of  the  figures,  and  ex-  Paris,  were  an  indifferent  design,  that 
treme  violence  of  the  expression,  form  no  was  luckily  not  adopted,  a  flattering  por- 
advantageous  contrast  with  the  Greek  trait  of  the  king,  and  the  most  profuse 
school  of  Praxiteles.  Bernini's  group  is  liberality  towards  the  great  artist  and  his 
principally  valuable  for  the  boldness  and  companions.  He  had,  indeed,  some  need 
exquisite  finish  of  the  execution.  of  solace  for  his  wounded  spirit ;  since. 
These  works  necessarily  excited  the  from  the  moment  that  he  eptered  Paris, 
highest  admiration  for  his  talents ;  so  that  he  had  been  assailed  by  the  petty  malice 
even  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  he  of  Perrault  and  the  whole  body  of  artists, 
was  pointed  at  as  a  prodigy.  But  instead  who  were  envious  of  the  patronage  and 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  distinction  showered  down  upon  him. 
these  exas^gerated  marks  of  respect,  he  Bernini  was  superior,  but  was  not  in- 
exerted  himself  the  more,  by  unwearied  sensible  to  these  attacks ;  for  he  was  of 
study,  to  maintain  and  deserve  the  emi-  a  really  generous  disposition ;  of  which 
nence  that  had  rewarded  former  efibrts.  no  greater  proof  can  be  given  than  the 
The  powers  which  he  displayed  in  exe-  eulogium  which  Voltaire  represents  him 
cution,  the  vigoiur  and  variety  of  his  as  having  bestowed  upon  Perrault's  fa9ade 
imagination,  the  boldness  of  expression  of  the  Louvre ;  an  anachronism,  it  is  true, 
in  some  of  his  figures,  and  the  deep  feel-  of  the  poet,  as  it  was  not  then  executed, 
ing  and  tenderness  in  others,  prove  that  but  which  derives  value  from  the  view 
if  Bernini  had  lived  in  a  less  corrupt  entertained  of  the  Italian's  noble  cha- 
epoch,   although  he  could  hardly  have  racter: — 

acquired  a  greater  renown  among  con-      u  j^^  ^^ix  de  Colbert  Bernini  vint  de  Rome, 
temporaries,   yet  he  would  have  ensured  De  Perrault  dans  le  Louvre  il  admira  la  main. 

a  more  enduring  reputation  by  the  pro-  ^' ^'*""'  "  fa™  ""^erme  dans  son  sein 

J      ^.  -  P     .i5  .        •   i.i   i_  -J  Des  travaux  si  parfaits  dun  81  rare  genie, 

auction  Ot   works   that  migtlt   nave  vied  Fallait-il  m'appeller  du  fond  de  I'ltalie  J 

with   the   happiest  and  noblest  periods  of  Voili  le  vrai  merite.    Il  parle  avec  candeur, 

Greek,  Roman,  or   ItaUan  art.      But  the  L'envie  est  Asespieds,  lapaix  dans  son  ccDur." 

most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Our  king  Charles  the  First,  who  pos- 
extraordinary  man,  was  the  prodigious  sessed  a  genuine  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  was 
versatility  of  his  talents;  for  he  evidenced  desirous  of  bavins  his  bust  carved  by  the 
in  architecture  the  same  brilliancy  of  chisel  of  Bernini.  As  the  Italian  was 
conception,  the  same  daring  felicity,  imwilline  to  visit  England,  the  king 
and  ttie  same  aberrations  from  correct  caused  his  portrait  to  be  painted  by  Van- 
taste,  that  prevailed  in  his  sculptures,  dyke,  in  three  difierent'positious.  From 
He  lived  during  nine  pontificates,  and  he  these  scanty  materials  Bernini  produced 
had  a  share  so  important  in  all  that  was  a  very  fine  bust,  for  which  Charles  sent 
done  in  art  in  that  long  period,  that  what  him  a  ring,  worth  6000  crowns,  saying 
he  did  not  execute  himself  he  directed ;  to  his  messenger,  "  Go  and  crown  that 
or  where  he  could  not  direct  he  influ-  hand  which  has  wrought  a  work  so 
enced.  splendid."  In  fact,  such  pecuniary  bene- 
The  grandest  efibrts  of  his  genius  in  fits,  together  with  lucrative  commissions 
architecture  were  reserved  for  the  Vati-  and  appointments,  were  repeatedly  show- 
can  ;  in  which  his  creations  were  so  sur-  ered  down  upon  him ;  so  that  it  is  not 
prising,  that  Lewis  XIV.  sent  him  urgent  extraordinary,  that  in  a  long  life  he 
proposals  to  visit  Paris,  in  order  to  give  a  amassed  property  to  the  amount  of 
design  for  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  100,000/.  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden, 
which  that  magnificent  monarch  was  is  indeed  reported  to  have  thought  this 
anxious  to  complete  in  a  style  commen-  little  for  such  a  man,  saying,  "that  if  he 
surate  with  his  own  enlarged  ideas  of  had  been  in  her  service,  she  should  have 
architectural  grandeur.  The  journey  of  been  ashamed  at  his  leaving  so  moderate 
Bernini  was  a  triumphal  pageant.  Each  a  property."  His  rival,  Perrault,  repre- 
city,  as  he  passed,  prepared  him  new  sents  him  as  low  in  stature,  but  with  a 
honours,  with  extravagant  displays  of  handsome  countenance,  and  frank  intel- 
admiration  and  respect.  The  xing  sent  ligent  aspect ;  as  being  of  a  lively  and 
a  splendid  equipage  to  convey  the  illus-  brilliant  spirit,  and  succeeding  admirably 
trious  foreigner  to  Paris,  who  was  met  at  in  making  the  most  of  himself;  a  good 
some  distance  from  the  city  by  the  papal  speaker,  ready  wit,  and  full  of  bans  mott, 
nuncio,  and  escorted  into  the  French  snort  stories,  and  apt  illustrations  in  his 
metropolis  as  one  who  honoured  France  discourse ;  by  which  ne  rendered  his  con- 
by  his  presence.     The  only  fruits  of  all  versation   so  particularlv  amusing  and 
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instnictiTe,  tlist  Innocent  X.  nid,  ^  he  he  rtmgaeA  hie  office.      He   was  then 

was  born  to  live  with  princes."    He  was  hanidied  to  Soiaaaos,  where  he  Tcmaiaed 

extremely  charitable,  of  a  libczal  dispo-  for  six  jeais.     Beni^,  recalled  m  1761, 

sttioD,  andarene  from  cahnnny  and  enry.  he  waa  appointed  to  the  archbiahopric  of 

While  engaged  in  modelling,  or  earrings  Alby,  and  five  years  after  he  went  to 

he  nerer  ceased  working  in  order  to  Rome,  to  asnst  at  die  coodaTe  in  which 

speak  to  his  Tisitors;    and    cardinals,  Clement  XIV.  was  elected  pope.    The 

lords,  or  peivons  of  any  rank  whaterer,  talent  which  he  showed  on  that  occasion 

sat  silent  obserring  his  operations.     He  piociued  him  again  the  appointment  of 

was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  usual  ambassador  of  France.     In    this  capa- 

practice  of  giving  a  smiling  affected  air  dty  he  took  a  aharey    against  his  own 

to  portraits;  and,  on  the  contrary,  threw  inclination,   in   the  sunpresatoD   of  the 

into  bis  busts  ereat  ^re  and  expression,  Jesuits ;  and  after  the  death  of  Clement, 

representing  the  indiridual  character  of  in  1774,  the  office  of  protector  of  die 

the  object     In  order  to  gire  bim  an  in-  GaOican  church  was   added  to  that  of 

sight  into  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  ambassador.     He  had  now  an  income  of 

individual,    be    required   him  to  walk  about    16,000iL    a>year,    and    lired    in 

about  while  he  was  forming  the  model,  princely  magnificence,  his  house  heinf 

and    to  converse   in  his  usual  natural  the  general  renJexwrns  of  distingnished 

manner.     None  of  his  portraits  are  free  foreigners.     He    had,    at    length,    the 

from  a  certain  degree  of  affectation,  but  melancholy  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  it 

there  are  more  of  them  wantin?  in  dig-  the  aunts  of  Lewis  XVI.,  when  driven 

nity  and  character.     He  died  Kov.  28,  by  the  revolution,  in   1791,  from  their 

1680.      (Baldinucci,   Vita  dd  Bernini,  native  land.    But  the  storm  soon  over- 

Milizia,  Memorie  degli  Architetti.  Cicog-  took  himself.    The  noble  revenues  that 

nara  Storia  della  Scultura,  vol.  iiL    Qua-  he  bad  drawn  from  France  were  con- 

tremdre  de  Quincy,  Dictionnaire  d'Archi-  fiscated,  and  be  was  left  in  distress.   Tbe 

tecture.)  court  of  Spain,   however,   came  to  his 

BERNIS,  (Francis  Joachim  Peter  de,)  relief  with  a  eenerous  pension,  which  he 

cardinal,  a  French  statesman,  bom  at  St.  received  untu  his  death,  on  the  2d  Nov. 

Marcel  de  TArd^che,  in  May,  1715,  of  a  1794.    The  works  of  Bemis  have  befli 

noble  but  poor  family ;  his  parents  in  con-  printed  several  times.     Didot  published 

sequence  brought  him  up  to  the  church,  a  complete  edition  of  them  in  8vo,  in 

and    his    birth  soon    procured    him    a  1797.     His  poetry,  although  the  making 

canonry  in  the  noble  chapter  of  Brionde.  of  his  fortune,  is  m  the  main  little  to  his 

Still  he  was   in   very   narrow   circum-  credit ;  and  he  thought  so  when  advanced 

stances ;  but  unexceptionable  birth,  good  in  life,  and  living  as  a  dignified  eoc]»- 

address,  and  talents  to  flatter  or  amuse,  siastic.     After  his  death,  however,  was 

made  him  sanguine  of  pushing  his  way  published  a  poem  more  suited  to  his  {no- 

to  opulence,  if  only  well  introduced  at  fession,   entitled.   La  Religion  Veng^. 

Paris.     But  although  he  had  Richelieu's  But  none  of  his  poetry  is  of  much  ac- 

acquaintance,  his  morals  stood  in  the  way  count,  although  his  letters  maintain  their 

of  his  promotion,  until  some  verses  found  reputation.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
him  a  friend  in  the  royal  mistress,  Pom-        BERNOLDUS,  BERNALDUS,  BER- 

padour.     She  introduced  him  to  Lewis  NARDUS,    BERTHOLDUS,     a     Ger- 

XV.)  and  found  him  an  apartment,  fur*  man  monk,  who  died  at  Schaffhauaen,  in 

nished    by    herself,     in    the    Tuileries,  1100.     He  left  behind  him  a  chronicle 

adding  to  it  a  pension  of  1500  livres  frx)m   the  birth  of  Christ   to    the   year 

(about  60/.)      Bemis    soon    discovered  1100,  some  of  the  later  events  of  which 

abilities  fit  for  something  better  than  he  describes  as  an   eye-witness.      The 

gay  sycophancy  to  roval  profligates  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Usserman,  in  the 

gilded  courtezans.     He  went  to  Venice,  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Monu- 

as  mediator  between  that  republic  and  menta  Res  Alemannicas  illustrantia.  His 

pope  Benedict  XIV.     Both  parties  were  other  works  are  in  the  second  volttme  of 

satisfied  by   his  intervention.     On  his  the  same  collection, 
return  to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  the        BERNON,  (Abbot  of  Richenow,)  waa 

council  cf  state.     Soon  af^er  he  was  ap-  a  native  of  France,  and  hved  in    the 

pointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  eleventh  century.     He  had  the  repnta- 

in  1758  the  cordinars  hat  was  conferred  tion  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 

upon  him  by  pope  Clement  XIII. ;  but  men  of  his  age,  and  was  equally  dia- 

thc  seven  years'  war,  so  disastrous  to  tinguished  as  a  noet,  orator,  musician, 

France,  covered  him  with  obloquy,  and  phUosophcr,  and  divine.  Sigebert  reckona 
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him  amongst    those    illustrious    abbots  cycloids,  epicycloids,  &c,  &c    Of  tbese^ 

under  whom  flourished  the  monasteries  forty-seven   were  published   at  various 

of  France   and   Lorraine.      He   is   the  times  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic, 

author  of  a  treatise  on  the  office  of  the  seven  or  eight  in  the  Journal  des  Savants, 

Mass,  published  at  Cologne,  in  1568,  by  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  Histoire  de 

Melchior   Hillorpius,   and  a  life  of  S.  T Academic.     Besides  these,  he  wrote  a 

Udalric,  or  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  letter  to  his  brother,  Cum  annexa  Solu- 

who  died  in  973,  printed  at  Augsburg  m  tione  Problematis  Isoperimetrici,  which 

1595,  and  of  several  other  minor  pro-  caused  a  violent  misunderstanding  be- 

ductions.     (Hist  Lit  de  la  France.)  tween  them,  and  the  Ars  Conjectandi, 

BERNOULLI,  (James,)  the  eldest  of  which  was  published  after  his  death,  with 

three  brothers,  of  a  family  originally  from  a  Tractatus  de  Seriebus  infinitis,  et  Epi- 

Antwerp,  known  in  the  history  of  mathe*  stola  Gallica  de  Ludo  Pilse  Reticularis, 

matics  by  the  scientific  proauctions  of  in  which  he  has  inserted  Mr.  Huygen's 

eight  of  its  members,  bom  at  Basle,  on  treatise,  De  Ratiociniis  in  Ludo  Ales,  on 

the  27th  December,  1654.     His  father  the  different  fortune  of  those  who  play  at 

destined  him  for  the  church,  but  nature  dice. 

made  him  a  mathematician.  In  vain  BERNOULLI,  (John,)  second  brother 
did  his  father  oppose  this  inclination ;  of  the  preceding,  like  bun  professor  of 
his  progress  in  geometry  was  so  extensive  mathematics  at  Basle,  member  of  the 
and  so  rapid,  that  he  soon  turned  his  at-  French,  English,  Berlin,  and  Petersburg 
tention  to  astronomy,  taking  for  his  academies,  was  bom  in  Au^st,  1667,  at 
device  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot  of  Basle.  After  having  finished  his  edu- 
the  Sun,  with  the  motto,  **  Invito  patre  cation,  he  was  sent  to  Neufchatel,  to 
sidera  verto"  in  allusion  to  his  father's  learn  the  French  language  and  corn- 
opposition  to  his  studies.  At  twenty-two  merce ;  but,  like  his  mother,  he  would 
he  travelled  to  Geneva,  and  from  thence  only  apply  to  the  mathematics.  He  worked 
to  France,  Holland,  and  England,  and  with  his  orotber  to  discover  the  method 
returning  home  in  1680,  he  began  to  used  by  Leibnitz  in  his  essays  on  the 
study  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  differential  calculus,  gave  the  first  prin- 

Tne  comet  which  appeared  in  that  year  ciples  of  the  integral  calculus,  and  with 

furnished  him  the  subject  of  his  Essay  on  Huygens  and  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to 

a  new  System  of  Comets.     His  next  pro^  ^ve  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed 

duction,  in  1683,  was  his  Dissertation  on  by  his  brother  of  the  catenary,  that  is, 

the  Weight  of  the  Air.     In  the  following  the  curve  formed  by  a  chain,  supposing 

year,  Leibnitz  having  published,  in  the  it  perfectly  flexible   every  where,   ana 

Acts  of  Leipsic,  his  first  essays  on  the  suspended  by  both  its  extremities.     In 

differential  calculus,  which  he  had  in-  1690,  being  m  France,  he  made  the  ac- 

vented   since   the  year    1674,    without  quaintance   of  several  eminent  mathe- 

stating  the  art  and  method  of  it,  Ber-  maticians,  among  them  the  marquis  de 

noulli,  with  his  brother  John,  discovered  I'Hopital,  who  took  him  to  his  country- 

the  beauty  and  extent  of  it,  and  published  seat,  where  they  solved  together  several 

two  essays  in  1691,  which  made  Leibnitz  ofthe  most  difficult  problems  of  geometry, 

say   that  this   discovery  was   as  much  In  1693  he  was  elected  professor  of  ma- 

theirs  as  his  own.     In  tne  mean  time,  in  thematics  at  Wolfenbuttel ;  but  in  March 

1687,  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathe-  of  the  following  year,   having   married 

matics  at  the  university  of  Basle,  whither  Dorothea  Falckner,  a  lady  of  Basle,  he 

his  reputation  drew  a  great  number  of  returned  thither,  received  the  degree  of 

foreigners.     In    1 699   he  was  admitted  doctor  of  medicine,  and  employed  some 

foreign    member    of   the    Academy    of  of  his  time  in  tuition.     In  1695  he  was 

Sciences  at  Paris,  and  in  1701,  with  his  elected  professor  at  Groningen,   where 

brother  John,  was  chosen  member  of  the  he  continued  till  the   year  1705,  when 

Academy  of  Berlin.     He  died  at  Basle,  he  succeeded  his  brother  James  in  the 

of  a  slow  fever,  August  16,  1705.     He  mathematical  professorship  at  Basle.   He 

married  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  left  one  died  in  that  city,  on  the  1st  of  January, 

son  and  one  daughter.     His  works  are  1748,  leaving  three  sons,  Nicholas  Ii., 

many,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  con-  Daniel,  and  John  II.,   who  all  dbtin- 

sists  of  pieces,  dissertations,  ana  treatises,  guished  themselves, 

on  all  branches  of  mathematics,  on  the  In  private  life,  John  Bemoulli  was  not 

promotion  of  the  new  analysis,  infinite  sufficiently  careful  of  his  temper.     The 

series,    the  quadrature  ofthe  parabola,  quarrel  which  he  had  with  his  own  brother 

the  geometry  of  curve  lines,  of  spirals,  James  really  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
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envyof  talents  superior  to  his  own.  There  cine,  iand  afterwards  of  natural  pbOosopliT, 

was,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  John  to  which  was  added  one  of  me  taph3nuc«,cr 

Bernoulli  showed  himself  ahove  any  such  speculative  philosophy.  In  the  mean  time 

unhappy  feeling,  namely,  in  giving  pri-  his  numerous  puhucations  had  raised  his 

vate  lessons  to  Euler,  while  his  pupil  at  reputation  so  high  as  to  have  procured 

Basle,  in  addition  to  those  delivered  to  him  admission  into   the   Academies  of 

the  public.     His  works  contain  an  im-  Petersbui^  and  Berlin,  the  Royal  Society 

mense  mass  of  discovery.     They  all  con-  of  London,  and  the  French  Academy  of 

sist  of  memoirs,  published  in  tne  trans-  Sciences,  where  he  succeeded  his  f;2iher 

actions  of  the  day,  and  were  collected  in  1748.     He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 

and  printed  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva  in  on  the  17th  of  March,  1782. 

1742,  in  4  vols,  4to.  The  works  of  Daniel   Bernoulli   are 

BERNOULLI,  (Nicholas,)  eldest  son  many ;  amongst  them,  those  which  have 
of  the  preceding,  bom  January  27, 1695,  been  printed  separately,  are : — 1.  Disser- 
at  Groningen.  He  came  to  Basle  with  tatio  Inaugur.  Phys.  Med.  de  Respira- 
his  father,  where  he  first  studied  law,  done,  Bas.  1721,  4 to  ;  in  which  he 
and  took  his  degree,  but  afterwards  calculates  the  quantity  of  air  which  enters 
attended  the  mathematical  lectures  of  his  the  lungs  at  each  breathing;  republished 
father,  together  with  Euler,  with  whom  by  Haller  in  his  fourth  vol.  of  the  Select, 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  After  Dissert.  Anatom.  2.  Positioues  Ana- 
travelling  through  France  and  Italy,  tomico-botanicae,  ibid.  1721,  4to.  3. 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Insti-  Exercitationes  Mathematical,  Venetiis, 
tute  of  Bologna,  he  was  appointed  pro-  1724  :  in  which  he  styled  hiuiself  "Son 
fessor  of  law  at  Berne ;  but  in  1705  he  of  John  Bernoulli,"  which  he  continned 
was  invited,  with  his  brother  Daniel,  to  ever  after.  4.  Hydrodynamica,  &c. 
Petersburg,  by  the  empress  Catherine,  1738,  4to.  It  is  the  first  work  in  which 
and  died  there  in  the  July  following,  the  motions  of  fluids  are  reduced  to  a 
We  must  not  confuse  the  above  with  his  question  of  mathematics.  In  one  point, 
cousin  of  the  same  name,  who  edited  the  it  is  like  the  subsequent  work  of  the 
Ars  Conjectandi  of  his  uncle  James,  and  M^canique  Analytique,  by  La  Grange, 
solved  many  of  the  problems  which  were  in  which  the  question  is  reduced  to  the 
proposed  by  his  other  uncle,  John  Ber-  result  of  one  principle,  called  the  con- 
noulli,  and  was  at  first  professor  of  sei-vation  of  the  vis  n'ra,  by  Bernoulli, 
mathematics  at  Padua,  then  of  logic,  and  Besides  these  there  is,  in  the  different 
at  last  of  law  at  Basle,  and  also  a  member  Transactions  of  the  several  academies  of 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  of  the  Royal  which  he  was  a  member,  a  great  number 
Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Institute  of  memoirs  upon  aU  sorts  of  mathematical 
of  Bologna,  and  died  29  November,  1759,  as  well  as  physical  subjects,  such  as  on 
leaving  many  memoirs,  which  have  been  the  effects  of  inoculation — on  the  means 
published  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  of  ascertaining  the  hour  at  sea — on  the 
Leipsic,  and  in  the  Giomale  dci  Letterati  means  of  supplpng  the  action  of  the  wind 
d'ltalia.  to  set  large  vessels  in  motion— on  the 

BERNOULLI,  (Daniel,)  brother  to  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  on  which 
the  preceding,  and  second  son  of  John  he  divided  the  prize  with  Euler,  Mac- 
Bernoulli,  bom  at  Groningen,  February  laiirin,  and  the  writer'  of  a  fourth  piece, 
the  9th,  1 700.  His  father  at  first  intended  who  explained  it  according  to  the  princi- 
him  for  trade,  but  allowed  him  afterwards  pies  of  Des  Cartes,  and  was  the  last  time 
to  study  medicine,  at  the  same  time  that  in  which  the  French  academy  did  so. 
he  instructed  him  in  mathematics.  He  BERNOULLI,  (John,)  youngest  son 
passed  some  time  in  Italy,  studying  of  John  I.,  and  brother  of  the  two  pri'- 
medicine  and  mathematics,  under  the  ceding,  bom  at  Basle  on  the  1 8th  of  May, 
celebrated  Morgagniand  Michelotti;  and  1710,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  July, 
though  scarcely  twenty-four  years  old,  he  1790.  He  studied  law  and  mathematics ; 
refused  the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  travcUed  in  France;  in  1743  he  was 
Science  at  Genoa.  In  the  following  year  elected  professor  of  eloquence,  and  five 
he  went,  not  with  his  father,  as  it  is  years  afler  of  mathematics  at  Basle.  He 
asserted  in  the  Biog.  Univ.,  but  with  succeeded  his  brother  Daniel  in  the 
his  brother  Nicholas,  as  professor  of  ma-  French  Academy,  from  which  his  me- 
thematics  to  Petersburg,  where  he  re-  moirs  obtained  twice  the  prize  on  the 
mained  for  six  years  after  the  death  of  the  propagation  of  light,  and  on  the  load- 
latter.  He  returned  to  Basle  in  1733,  stone,  in  which  last  his  brother  Daniel 
where  he  obtained  at  first  a  chair  of  medi-  had  a  share;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
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from  the  year  1G99  to  1790,  for  the  space  BERNSTORF,  (John  Hartwig  Eimesf, 

of  ninety  years,  there  was  always  a  Ber-  count  of,)  on  eminent  Danish  statesman, 

noulli  in  tne  list  of  the  foreign  memhers  of  horn  at  Hanover,  May  13,  1712.     Being 

the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  connected  with  Denmark,  he  passed  into 

also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  that  country,  and  his  talents  eventually 

He  left  two  sons,  John  III.  and  James  11.  conducted  him,  under  Frederic  V.,  to  the 

John  Ill,y  his  eldest  son,  born  at  head  of  the  foreign  department  there. 
Basle,  May  18,  1744,  and  died  at  Berlin,  In  17fil,  Peter  III.  of  Russia  marched 
July  13,  1807.  He  studied  at  Basle  and  an  army  towards  Holstein,  and  Bernstorf 
Neufchatel  law  and  mathematics.  At  made  very  judicious  preparations  for  de- 
ninetecn  years  of  age  he  became  a  mem-  fence.  Peter's  death  rendered  then*  effi- 
ber  of  the  Academy,  and  Astronomer  cacy  untried,  and  the  Danish  foreign 
Royal  at  Berlin ;  the  memoirs  and  ephe-  minister  immediately  took  advantage  of 
merides  of  which  contain  a  great  num-  it  to  exchange  ducal  Holstein,  which  the 
ber  of  his  numerous  observations.  He  ffrand-duke  Paul  now  inherited,  for  Olden- 
travelled  through  Germany,  England,  bur^,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Den- 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  mark.  This  exchange,  effected  in  1773, 
Poland ;  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  was  highly  advantageous  in  a  territorial 
of  Petersbiu-g,  Stockholm,  and  the  Royal  point  of  view  to  Denmark.  Subsequently, 
Society  of  London.  His  works  are  many.  Bernstorf  was  able  to  conclude  a  series  of 
Amongst  them  he  gave  an  edition  of  the  discussions  upon  the  right  of  sovereignty 
Algebra  of  Euler.  His  Lettres  sur  dif-  over  Hamburg  belonging  to  the  house  of 
ferents  Sujets,  &c.,  in  1774-6-7,  and  9,  Holstein.  The  town  was  declared  inde- 
contain  much  information  on  the  state  pendent,  on  condition  of  abandoning  its 
of  observatories  at  Greenwich,  Oxford,  claims  for  loans  made  both  to  the  kings 
Cambridge,  London,  Paris,  Gottingen,  of  Denmark,  and  the  dukes  of  Holstein. 
Cassel,  and  other  places  in  Germany.  Bemstorfs  reputation  was  next  extended 
His  Historical  and  Geographical  Pescrip-  by  an  act  of  enlightened  liberality  towards 
tion  of  India,  is  a  valuable  production,  the  serfs  attached  to  a  large  estate  which 
which  contains  the  works  of  Thiessen-  he  possessed  near  Copenhagen.  He  en- 
thales,  d'Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  of  firanchised  them,  and  gave  them  long 
G.  Reussel,  with  many  notes  and  addi-  leasesof  their  lands;  a  substantial  service 
tions,  Berlin,  1786,  3  vols,  4to ;  besides  that  was  gratefully  commemorated  by 
a  vol.  De  la  lUforme  Politique  des  Juifs  an  obelisk  which  they  raised  by  the  side 
A  collection  of  voyages  m  German ;  of  the  high  Copenhagen  road.  In  other 
Description  d'un  Voyage  en  Prusse,  en  instances,  Bemstorfdisplayed  a  spirit  fully 
Russic,  et  en  Pologne  ;  another,  par  worthy  of  his  fame  and  reputation.  He 
I'Allemagne,  la  Suisse,  la  France  Miri-  was  the  zealous  patron  of  manufactures, 
dionale,  et  I'ltalie.  Lettres  Astrono-  commerce,  and  the  arts.  To  him  prin- 
miques.  Archives  of  History  and  Geo-  cipally  the  world  was  indebted  for  Nie- 
graphy,  &c.  &c.  buhr's  Travels   in   Arabia,    he    having 

James  II.,  second  son  of  John  Ber-  warmly  encouraged  the  scheme  of  send- 
noulli,  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  ing  some  competent  observers  into  the 
born  at  Basle,  October  1 7,  1 759 ;  was  East.  By  his  means,  too,  Frederic  V. 
the  pupil  and  the  deputy  of  his  uncle  settled  apension  upon  the  poet  Klop- 
Daniel,  during  the  infirmity  of  the  latter,  stock.  When  that  monarch  died,  Bem- 
in  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy,  storf  continued  minister,  during  a  few 
without,  however,  succeeding  him,because  vears,  but  in  1770,  Struensee  became 
both  academical  and  civic  offices  were  nead  of  the  council,  and  Bernstorf  re- 
filled up  by  lot.  He  was  afterwards  ceived  his  dismissal,  with  a  retiring 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Petersburg,  pension.  He  lived  at  Hamburg  until 
where  he  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Struensee 's  fall ;  when  he  was  greeted  by 
Euler.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  a  summons  to  Copenhagen.  Before  he 
Academies  of  Petersburg  and  Basle,  and  could,  however,  take  advantage  of  it, 
correspondent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  death  overtook  him,  Febniary  19,  1772. 
Turin.     The  memoir  which  he  published  (Biog.  Univ.) 

in  the  New  Transactions  of  Petersburg,  BERNSTORF,  (Andrew  Peter,  count 

evidently   proves   that  he   intended  to  of,)  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and,  like 

follow  the  footsteps  of  his  uncle  Daniel ;  him,  a  famous  Danish  minister.    He  was 

but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  of  bom  at  Hanover,  August  28,  1735,  and 

an  apoplectic  fit,  whilst  bathing  in  the  became  one  of  the  king  of  Denmark's 

Neva,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1789.  council  in  1769,  but  Struensee  reduced 
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him  to  a  private  station.     After  thnt  tnry,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  car- 
minister's  oisgrace,   he  was  reinstated,  dinal  Lemoine,  where  he  attained  great 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  national  proficiency  in    theology,    history,    and 
affairs.     To  him  was  owing,  in  1778,  the  literature.    Together  with    Scoliger,  he 
accession  of  Denmark  to  the  armed  nen-  embraced  the  protestant  religion  in  1550, 
trality,   but  his  influence  subsequently  for  which  he  was  arrested  at  Coutances, 
declined,  and  the  public  lost  sight  of  him  and  would  have  been  burnt  alive,  had  it 
again.    When  the  prince  royal,  however,  not  been  for  an  officer  who  favoured  hi» 
in  1 784,  took  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs,  escape.   He  then  went  to  Orleans,  where 
Bemstorf  more  than  regained  his  ground,  he  taught  Hebrew.  The  time  of  his  death 
being  henceforth   the  leading  minister  is  unknown,  though  it  must  have  been 
of  Denmark.     Under  his  direction  that  before  the  year  1584.     He  published  a 
country  steadily  entered  into  the  views  book  ofchronology  in  1575,  under  the  title 
of  France  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral  flags,  of  Chronicon  Sacm  Scripturoe  Auctoritate 
Upon  the  soundness  of  this  policy  there  Constitutum,  in  which  ne  maintains  that 
may  be  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  is  no  other  guide  is  to  be  followed,  in  arrang- 
otherwise  with  Bemstorfs  exertions  for  ing  events  connected  with  Scripture,  thui 
the  internal  amelioration  of  Denmark,  the  sacred  volume  itself;  in  consequence 
From  these,  the  serfs  obtained  emancipa-  of  which,  he  struck  Cambyses  and  Darius 
tion,  criminal  justice  was  placed  on  a  Hystaspes  out  of  the  catalogue  of  Persian 
better  footing,  monopolies  were  abolished,  kin^,  their  names  never  appearing  ia 
and  financial  evils  were  efiectually  re-  Scripture.     It  is  not  true  tnat  Vosstas 
dressed.    This  great  minister  died,  highly  and  Scaliger  speak  highly  of  this  work, 
respected    both   at  home   and    abroad,  as  it  is  asserted  in  the  Biographie  Uni- 
January  21,  1797.     (Biog.  Univ.)  verselle,  for,  in  fact,  they  censure  both  the 

BERNULF,orB£ORNWULPH,king  matter  and  manner ;  and  we  cannot  like- 
of  Mercia,  the  throne  of  which  country  wise  help  observing,  that  the  accusation 
he  seized,  although  no  member  of  the  'brought  ovBayle  against  Moreri,  of  hav- 
royal  family,  on  Uie  expulsion  of  Ceol-  ing  said  that  there  appeared  many  other 
wulf,  in  823.  He  was  wealthy,  but  as  it  works  of  Beroald  besides  his  Latin  ChrcH 
is  represented,  far  from  wise.  A  power-  nology,  is  unfounded, 
ful  neighbouring  state  in  such  hands  BEROALD,  (Francis,)  of  Venrille,  son 
tempted  the  ambition  of  Egbert,  king  of  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris,  April 
Wessex,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  28th,  1558;  a  man  of  learning,  who 
between  him  and  Bemulf,  in  824,  at  £l-  turned  Romanist  after  the  death  of  his 
landune,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Wilton,  father,  and,  taking  orders,  became  a 
by  others,  to  be  Allington,  near  Ames-  canon  of  St.  Gatien,  at  Tours.  He  pub- 
bury.  The  contest,  although  terminating  lishcd  several  works,  some  of  which  were 
in  Egbert's  favour,  crippled  him  so  sc-  collected  and  published  under  die  title  of 
verely  that  he  did  not  venture  to  follow  Apprehensions  Spirituelles,  Paris,  1583, 
it  up  by  an  invasion  of  Mercia.  It  im-  12mo ;  among  them  is  a  poem  in  imita- 
proved,  however,  his  position  so  mate-  tion  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  He 
riaUy,  that  he  entered  at  once  upon  a  died  about  the  year  1612. 
series  of  attempts  to  establish  the  supe-  BEROALDO,  (Philip,  the  elder,)  bora 
riority  of  Wessex  on  every  side.  In  the  at  Bologna,  Dec.  7th,  1453,  of  an  an- 
course  of  these,  he  determined  upon  cient  and  noble  family;  and  pursuing 
assisting  East  Anglia  to  shake  off  the  hisstudies,  rather  well  than  wisely,  befell 
yoke  of  Mercia.  Bernulf  made  an  efibrt  into  a  dangerous  disorder  at  18;  from 
to  retain  his  authority  over  this  state,  but  this  he  had  scarcely  recovered,  when  be 
it  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  was  slain  by  opened  a  school  in  his  native  city,  and 
the  East  Anglians  before  the  termination  subsequently  he  did  this  at  Parma  and 
of  824.  (Sax.  Chr.  Malmesb.  Gest.  RR.  Milan.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
Ana^l.  i.  132.)  his  lectures  were  attended  by  a  very  large 

BERNWARD,  a  Romish  samt,  of  auditory,  and  where  he  would  have  re- 
noble  birth,  who  became  bishop  of  Hil-  mained  longer  had  he  not  been  recalled 
desheim  in  993,  having  been  chaplain  to  home  to  become  professor  of  beUes-lettres, 
the  emperor  Otho  IH.  He  died  m  1024,  and  to  be  invested  with  civic  honours. 
and  was  canonized  about  the  end  of  the  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted 
thirteenth  century.  (Moreri.)  alternately   to  letters  and    dissipation ; 

BEROALD,  or   BEROALDE,  (Mat-  but  af^er  his  marriage  with  Camilla  de 

thew,)   bom  at  St.  Denis,   near  Paris,  Vicenza,  which  took  place  when  he  was 

in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  in  his  44  th  year,  his  habits  were  irr^ 
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proachable.  He  died  July  17th,  1505;  Rom.  1515,  which  was  dedicated  to 
and  at  his  funeral,  which  was  uncom-  Leo  X.,  at  whose  request  it  was  under- 
monly  splendid,  lids  body  clothed  in  taken,  and  who  gave  a  considerable  sum 
silk,  and  his  head  crowned  with  laurel,  for  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  copied  to 
all  persons  of  literary  or  civic  distinction  an  individual,  who  brought  it  from  the 
at  Bologna  assisted.  At  the  age  of  19  abbey  of  Corvey,  in  Westphalia, 
he  commenced  his  notes  on  Pliny,  a  BEROLDINGEN,  (Francis  von,)  a 
portion  of  which  was  published  at  Parma,  distinguished  mineralogist,  bom  at  St. 
in  1476 ;  but  the  remainder,  and  espe-  GaU,  Oct.  1 1th,  1740,  canon  of  Hilde- 
cially  those  that  he  had  collected  in  after-  sheim  and  Osnabruck.  He  made  many 
life,  were  written  on  a  copy  which  was  extensive  journeys  for  the  purpose  of 
stolen  from  him,  and  for  the  loss  of  investigating  agricultural,  mineralogical, 
which  he  expressed  a  regret  fit  his  dying  and  geological  facts.  The  result  was  an 
hour.  A  ndl  account  of  his  works,  immense  accumulation  of  interesting  and 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  important  matter,  which  he  communicated 
conversant  with  Latin  authors,  is  given  to  the  public  in  several  German  works,  of 
by  Niceron,  in  M6moires,  &c.  t.  25;  great  value,  though  somewhat  .injured  by 
and  a  few  of  his  notes  have  been  re-  his  h3rpothetical  and  prejudiced  turn  of 
printed  in  the  Lampas  sive  Fax  Artium  mind.  He  died  March  8th,  1798.  He 
of  Gruter.  His  Declamatio  Ebriosi,  :published,  anonymously,  at  Hanover,  in 
Scortatoris,  et  Aleatoris,  for  which  his  1778,  Doubts  and  Questions  on  Miner- 
early  life  fUrnished  ample  materials,  was  aloey.  This  was  reprinted,  with  great 
paraphrased  by  Calvi  de  la  Fontaine,  additions,  and  with  his  name,  at  Hanover 
Par.  1556,  and  put  into  French  verse  by  and  Osnabruck,  in  .1792,  and  a  second 
Gilbert  Damalis,  Lyons,  1558.  volume  appeared  in  the  following  year. 

BEROALDO,  (Vincent,)  son  of  the  He  afterwards  published  upon  the  quick- 
preceding,  known  by  his  explanation  of  silver  mines  in  the  Palatinate,  upon  an- 
all  the  words  employed  by  his  half-  cient  and  modem  volcanoes,  a  new 
brother,  Bolognetti,  in  his  poem,  II  Con-  theory  of  basalt,  in  the  supplements  to 
stante.  A  portion  of  it  was  published  by  the  Annals  of  Chymistry,  ana  a  Descrip- 
his  friend,  Maltacheti,  under  the  title  of  tion  of  the  Well  at  &iburg.  (Biog. 
Dichiarazioni  di  Tutte  le  Voci  proprie  del  Univ.) 
Constanti,  Bologn.  1570.  BEROSUS,  a  celebrated  Babylonian 

BEROALDO,  (Philip,  the  younger,)  hi8torian,who  has  been.sometimes  treated 

born  at  Bologna,  Oct.  1st,  1472,  nephew  as  a  contemporary  of  Moses.    Tatian, 

and  favourite  pupil  of  the  elder.     At  the  however,  who  says  that  he  was  a  priest 

age  of  24  he  was  appointed  professor  of  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  also  informs  us  that 

belles-lettres  in  his  native  town;  but  he  he  "lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,"  and 

went  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he  was  "  dedicated  to  Antiochus,  who  was  the 

made  president  of  the  academy.     He  was  third  after  him,  his  history,  which   he 

one  of  the  admirers  of  Imperiali,  a  cele-  wrote  in  three  books,  of  the  affairs  of  the 

brated  courtesan,  and  a  rival  of  Sadoleti,  Chaldeans,  and  the  actions  of  their  kings.'' 

afterwards  the  cardinal,  as  stated  in  one  The  third  Antiochus  after  Alexander  the 

of  his  Latin  odes,  printed  at  Rome  in  Great,  was  Antiochus  Theus,  who  came 

1530,  and  translated,  amongst  oUiers,  by  to  the  Syrian  throne,  b.c.261.     To  this 

Clement  Marot   During  his  residence  at  period,  merefore,  or  very  soon  after  it, 

Rome  he  attracted  the  attention  of  car-  must  Uie  history  of  Berosus  be  referred, 

dinal  John  de*  Medici,  by  whom,  when  he  It  must  have  been  written  early  in  the 

became  pope,  he  was  appointed  librarian  reign  of  Theus,  because  Alexander,  with 

to  the  Vatican  ;  but  an  estrangement  that  whom  the  author  is  said  to  have  lived, 

subsequently  took  place  between  the  two,  died  sixty-four  years  before  his  acces- 

is  said  to  have  so  affected  Beroaldo  that  sion.     Prideaux,   accordingly,   supposes 

he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  1518.    The  that  he  might  be  then  84  years  old,  esti- 

story,  however,  seems  at  variance  with  mating  his  age  at  20  when  the  Mace- 

the  assertion  of  Bembo,  the  secretary  of  donian  conqueror  died.   After  Alexander 

Leo  X.,  who  says,  in  the  epitaph'  on  became  master  of  Babylon,  Berosus  i^ 

Beroaldo,  that —  pears  to  have  acquired  the  Greek,  lau- 

"  E'en  the  Medlcr.  cheeks  weiB  wet  with  tear..''  g^^^^om   his   foUower?.      He    siAse- 

quently  opened  a  school  for  the  teaching 

Although  scarcely  less  learned  than  his  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  at  Cos,  in 

uncle,  his  fame  as  a  scholar  rests  entirely  the  .£gean,  famed  as  the  birth-place  of 

on  his  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Hippocrates  and  Apelles.      From  thi? 
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place  he  removed  to  Athens,  where,  ac-  1740.     He    first    appeared    before    Uie 

cording  to  Pliny,  his  predictions,  or,  at  woiki,  in  1774,  aa  uithor  of  some  IJylki, 

all   events,  a  popular  belief  in   them,  which  were  moch  admired  for  gmcefiil- 

gained  him  sucn  applaase,  that  the  city  ness  and  senability.     In  1775,  ne  pu?)- 

erected  a  statue  of  him,  with  a  gilded  liahed  his  Tableaux  Anglais,  which  um 

tongue,  in  the  gymnoiiumj  or  public  place  translations  from  variooa  English  pieces, 

of  weir  exercises.   Although  Pliny  terms  He  produced,   besides,  some   romances 

the    Chaldean     astrologer's    prophecies  and  a  poem  ;  but  his  £mie  rests  upon  the 

dicine,  posterity  can  be  well  contented  Ami  des  Enfiins,   translations    of  Mr.«. 

under  their  disappearance.    Not  so  with  Trimmer's  Familiar  Introduction  to  tlie 

respect  to  the  historical  productions  of  Knowledge  of  Nature,  of  Day's  Sandford 

Berosus.     Of  these,  imfortunately,  frag-  and  Merton,   with   other  works  of  the 

ments  alone  remain   in  the  works    of  same  kind.     He  was  at  one  time  editor 

Josephus  and   Eusebios,   who  had  the  of  the  Moniteur,  and  he  died  at  Piari;. 

advantage  of  using  the  important  work,  Dec.  21,  1791.     (Bioe.  Univ.) 

from  which   they  made  such  valuable  BERQUIN,  ( Lewis  de,)  an  early  French 

selections.     Even  these  quotations  have  martyr,    connected  with  protestantism, 

rendered  essential  service  in  making  out  He  took  his  name  from  a  vinage  in  Artois, 

the   series  of  Babylonian  kings.      The  of  which  he  was  lord,  and  had  made  a 

learned  world  has,  therefore,  great  reason  proficiency  in  learning   far   above  the 

to  regret  the  irreparable  loss  that  it  has  usual  standard  of  persons  bom  to  inde- 

sustamed  in  the  history  of  Berosus.     If  pendence.     He  was  also  remarkable  for 

Europe,  however,  had,  like  China,  re-  strict  morality,  although,  in  addition  to 

mained  in  a  state  of  intellectual  stagna-  hereditary  fortune,  he  obtained  an  intro- 

tion,  her  scholars  would  say  little  of  Uieir  duction  to  the  court  of  Francis  I.  and 

deficiencies  in  Chaldean  histoiy.   Annius,  was  appointed  one  of  his  counsellon. 

or  Nanni,  of  Viterbo,  a  Dommican  friar,  Nor  had  he  imbibed  any  adniiration  of 

published  at   Rome,  on   the  revival  of  Luther's  proceedings;  on  the  contrary, 

literature,  a  collection,  under  the  names  he  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  Lnthti^ 

of  authors  whose  works  had  been  given  anism,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  upon 

up  as  lost.    Among  these  were  Manetho,  the  religious  duties  of  the  establisned 

Berotusy   and   Megasthenes.      The   last  chinrch.     But  his  dislike    of  the   ereat 

author  he  calls  Mctasthenes,  an  error  Saxon  reformer  did  not  extend  to  all  his 

into   which  he   was  betrayed  by  Rufi-  publications,  and  still  less  to  those  of 

nus's  Latin  version  of  Josephus.    This  Erasmus,    which    really    prepared    the 

led  to  suspicion,  after  some  time,  and  the  way  for  them.     Nor  did  it  lead  him  into 

J  progress  of  sound  criticism  soon  reduced  the  politic  course  of  supporting  generally 

earned  men  to  the  fragments  merely  of  the   clerical  opposition  to    Luther's  de- 

Berosus  that  survive  in  other  authors.   It  fection  from  Rome.     So  far  was  Berquia 

should  be  added,  that  some  have  con-  from  upholding  the  established  system  in 

sidered  the  historian  Berosus,  as  a  different  this  wav,  that  ne  disliked  school-divines, 

person  from  the  astrologer.    (Prideaux.  charged  monks  and  friars  with  brutality  and 

Connect,  ii.  55,  i.  445.     Plin.  vii.  37.)  ignorance,  and  took  a  violent  antipathy  to 

BERQUEN,  (Lewis,)  a  Fleming,  of  some  of  the  more  unconciKating  and  mo- 
noble  birth,  who  accidentally  discovered,  rose  among  the  clergy.  He  was  also  warm 
in  1476,  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds,  in  condemning  preachers  for  invoking  the 
He  was  then  young,  and  one  day  amused  Virgin,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
himself  in  rubbing  two  diamonds  against  as  he  never  concealed  anything  which 
each  other.  He  was  discerning  enough,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  utter,  his  free- 
however,  to  remark  that  incisions  were  doms  in  talking  of  ecclesiastics  whom  he 
made,  a  discovery  that  kept  his  active  disapproved  gave  them  deadly  offence, 
mind  upon  the  stretch,  until  by  the  in-  To  their  personal  anger,  accordingly,  his 
vention  of  a  wheel,  and  by  means  of  troubles  nave  been  ascribed.  He  was 
powder  from  two  rough  diamonds,  he  prosecuted  as  a  heretic  in  1523,  on  the 
succeeded  in  giving  to  them  a  perfect  strength  of  certain  works  by  Luther 
polish.  Subsequent  improvements  were  and  Melancthon,  among  them  that  De 
needed  for  bringing  the  art  to  its  present  Abroganda  Missa,  found  in  his  study, 
state,  but  its  inventor  was  the  Flemish  seven  or  eight  pieces  by  himself,  tending 
noble.     (Bioff.  Univ.)  towards    the    Keformation,    and    some 

BERQUIN,  (Arnold,)  a  French  writer,  French   translations  of   Latin    treatises 

well  known  for  the  skilhil  composition  of  advocating  its  principles.     Nothing,  how- 

children's  books,  bom  at  Bordeaux,  about  ever,  to  which  he  stood  committed  would 
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Berqiiiu  retract ;  and  it  seems  that  he  ridion  Militis  Christian!.  (Smcdley*'< 
would  tl^n  have  heen  burnt,  had  it  not  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
been  for  the  interference  of  powerful  France,  i.  18.  Bayle.  Biog.  Univ.) 
friends.  Erasmus  had  hopes  of  persuad-  BERRETINI,  (Nicholas,)  an  eminent 
ing  him  to  keep  clear  of  such  dangers,  historical  painter,  pupil  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
but  he  resolutely  persisted  in  obeying  bom  at  Montefeltro  in  1627,  died  in 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  1682.  His  style  was  that  of  Guide. 
wholly  regardless  of  any  dangers  upon  BERREITINI,  (Peter,)  bom  at  Cor- 
which  he  might  thus  be  rushing.  He  tona,  in  Tuscany,  in  1596,  deceased  at 
was  in  consequence  arrested  a  second  Rome,  1669.  This  celebrated  artist 
time,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed,  is  one  of  many  instances  of  men,  who, 
apparently,  had  not  Margaret,  queen  of  having  distinguished  themselves  in  one 
Navarre,  made  such  urgent  representa-  art,  persuade  themselves  and  others  that 
tioiis  to  her  brother  Francis,  then  a  they  are  endowed  with  equal  powers  of 
prisoner  at  Madrid,  as  preserved  him  excellence  in  all.  Pietro  da  Cortona  is 
again.     But  the  parliament  was  violently    the  name  by  which  this  artist  is  gene- 

f)rejudiced   against  him,   and   detained    rally  known,  ratlier  than  by  his  family 
lim   in   prison   until   Francis  returned    one  of  Berrettini.     His   talents    as    a 
from  Spam,  and  insisted  upon  his  release,    painter  acquired  him  a  deserved  cele- 
When  the  king  was  afterwards  wholly    ority,   for  he  had  a  fruitful  and  bold 
absorbed  by  Italian   politics,   Berquin  s    imagination,  and  great  facility  of  exe- 
enemies  were  able  to  wreak  that  ven-    cution;  natural  endowments,  which  too 
geance  upon   him  for  which  his  own    frequently  betray  the  possessor  to  neglect 
perfect  contempt  for  danger,  when  he    those  severe  studies  and  strict  mental 
thought  it  invcdved  any  compromise  of    discipline,  without  which  none  have  ever 
principle,  always  laid  him   open.     He    arrived  at  that  eminence  which  has  pro- 
was  accordingly  thrown  in  prison  for  the    cured  such  men  the  reverence  of  future 
third  time,  and  condemned  to  a  public    ages,  and  raised  their  productions  to  the 
acknowledgmentofhis  errors,  the  burning    distinction  of  being  the  models  of  after 
of  his  books  by  the  common  executioner,    times.     Pietro  da  Cortona  appeared  to 
the  boring  of  nis  tongue,  and  imprison-    attain  without  effort  those  resiuts  which 
ment  for  life.     He  seems  to  have  been    to  a  Domenichino  were  the  fruits    of 
surprised  by  such  a  sentence,  and  ap-    painful  labour ;  but  nature  at  the  same 
pealed  both  to  the  king  and  the  pope,    time  seems  to  produce  a  compensation  in 
The  twelve  commissioners  who  triea  him    this  apparently  unequal  distribution  of 
were   enraged  by    this    appeal,    appre-    her  gins,  for  excellence  is  only  attained 
bending,  probably,  that  Francis  woidd    by  an  unwearied  struggle  with  difficulties 
a^ain   befriend    their   intended   victim,    to  be  overcome,  while  the  very  ease  with 
They  told  him,  accordingly,  with  all  the    which    a  naturally    gifted  man    passes 
bitter  parade  of  inquisitor!^  mercy,  that    through  the  primary  elements  of  his  art, 
having  thus  received  the  prospect  given    too  often  unfits  him  for  more  intense 
to  him  of  longer  Ufe,  he  should  suner  as    application  in  a  later  stage,  leaving  him 
an   obstinate   heretic   on   the  following    in   a  brilliant  mediocrity.    Tlie  Italian 
day.     This  was   April   17,  1529,  when    nobility  have  ever  taken  a  pride  in  cn- 
Berquin,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,    couraging  rising  genius,  feeling,  perhaps, 
was  taken  to  the  Place  de  Grdve,  and    that  the  halo  which   surrounds  gifted 
strangled,  after  which  his  remains  were    men  sheds  also  a  ray  of  glory  upoa  those 
burnt.     He  met  his  fate   with  perfect    who  aided  them  through  early  difficulties, 
equanimity;  but  such  was   the  popular    The   marquis   Sacchetti,    seeing  young 
prejudice  against  him,  that  not  a  single    Pietro  in  a  gilder's  shop,  painting  some 
bystander  appears  to  have  recommended    small    figures,   was  surpnsed  with   the 
his  soul  to  God  at  the  moment  of  its    ability  of  the  youth,  and  afforded  him 
departure,  although  that  sort  of  commi-    the  opportunities  of  study  and  improve- 
seration  had  been  customarily  shown  for    ment,   so  that  he  soon  surpassed    the 
every  criminal,  however  atrocious,  when    expectations  of  his  patron.     Pope  Urban 
deprived  of  life.     Berquin 's  French  trans-    VIII.   employed  him  upon  some  great 
lations  of  two  pieces  by  Erasmus,  the  one    pictures,  and  being  satisfied  with  them, 
entitled    Le    Vrai  Moyen    de    bien    et    engaged   him    to   paint  the   ceiling   of 
catlioliquement  se  confesser,  the  other,    the   Barberini  palace,   a  work  of  great 
Le  Chevalier  Chretien,  were  published  at    talent.     In  this  he  evidenced  that  free- 
Lyons  in  1542.     The  latter  is  a  version,    dom  and  facility  of  drawing,  that  feeling 
with  alterations,  of  the  celebrated  Enchi-    for  colour,   and  bold  handling  of  tha. 
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brush,   wliich  fitted  him  eminently  for  bom   Aug.   31,   1686,  and  named,    in 

erand  decorative  compositions,  of  which  1700,  bv  Chailiro  II.  of  Spain,  successor 

he  has  left  numerous  examples  in  Italy,  to  the  throne  of  thai  coontry,  in  case  of 

But    his    pictures    are    crowded    with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou's,  death 

images,  ana  thus  one  does  not  at  first  re-  before  the  vacancy  should  happen.     As 

mark  their  deficiency  in  the  higher  quali-  this  contingency  Ad  not  hajppen,  Anjou, 

ties  of  art.     As  an  architect,  he  executed  under  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  becoming 

several  works  of  importance,  in  which  he  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Benri  nassed 

incurs  less  the  reproach  of  impure  detail  through  life  in  that  real  insignincance 

than  of  a  certain  decorative  license  in  the  for  which  nature  formed  him.    All  were 

general  composition,  displaying  a  system-  captivated  by  his  eentleness  of  dispoti- 

atic  independence  of  approved  prece-  tion,  but  none  couU  say  much  in  favour 

dents.     He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-  of  his  capacity  or  spirit.    It  is  probable 

^ree,  after  having  for  a  long  time  suf-  that  his  grandfather,  Lewis  XIY.  observed 

fbred  a  very  painful  illness.     He  was  a  impatiently  these  deficiencies,    for  the 

handsome  man,  majestic  in  \ni  deport-  young  prince  could  never  approach  him 

ment,   of  a  good  height,   and  pleasing  without  trembling.    He  died  at  Marly, 

demeanour,  quick  at  reply,  but  circnm-  M^  4,  1714.     (Siog.  Univ.) 

spect  and  even-tempered.    He  was  fond  BERRI,  (Charles  rerdinand,  dnke  of,) 

of  application,  and  always  ready  with  his  younger  son  of  the  count  of  Artois,  sub- 

pencu;   but  he  also  enjoyed  relaxation  sequently  known  as  ikfoitnmr,  and  Charles 

and  amusement     He  was  firuga),  gene-  X.,  by  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.   He  was 

rous,   and    devoid  of  pride ;    qudities  bom  at  Versailles,  Jan.  24,  1778.  Being 

which  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all.  very  young  when  his  father  eac«>ed  fimn 

BERRI,  (John,  duke  of,)  third  son  of  the  horrors  of  the  Frenob  rvvomtioa,  In 

John,  king  of  France,  and  of  Bonne  of  1789,   his  education  was  iubteqneotlj 

Luxemburg,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Yin-  conducted  at  Turin,  among  his  maternal 

cennes,  Nov.  30,  1340,  originally  called  relatives.    As  his  aga  advanced,  he  was 

count  of  Poitou,   but  created  duke  of  initiated  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  imder 

Berri  in   1360.     He  was  at  the  great  the  prince  of  Cond6,  then  making  a  vain 

battle,   so  glorious  to  England,  fought  straggle  on  the  banks  of  the  IBQiine  to 

Sept  19,  1356,  in  the  fields  of  Beauvoir  support  the  cause  of  royalty  in  Frtnec. 

and  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers,  and  de-  He  commanded  a  little  troop  of  cavalry, 

flignated  from  that  city.    At  the  treaty  and  with  considerable  credit,  from  1794 

of  Bretigny,  in  1360,  Uie  young  prince,  to   1797.    In  the  next  year  his  troop 

styled  in  the  English  version  of  its  con-  went  into  the  Russian  service,  and  be 

ditions.  Monsieur  John,  earl  of  Poictiers,  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to 

was  delivered  as  a  hostage  to  Edward  III.  bis  father  at  £dinburp;h.    Suooeqoantiy 

and  he  subsequentlv  spent  nine  years  in  he  spent  some  time  m  Italy,  and  then 

England.    He  was  then  allowed  to  return,  affain  joined  the  Condean  army,  with 

for  the  avowed  object  of  raising  a  sum  which  he  remained  until  its  dispenioo. 

to  ransom  himself.     He  had  only  a  jear's  'lllien  at  leneth  a  BourboD  of  ^e  elder 

leave,  but  when  it  expired,  he  contmued,  race  had  no  hope  of  safety  out  of  Great 

by  a  series  of  excuses  and  evasions,  to  Britain,  he  took  refuge  there,  in  commoo 

prolong  his  absence,  until  the  war  be-  with  other  members  of  his  fiuoiily,  and 

tween  France  and  England  broke  out  lived  very  much  as  an  ordtinary  man  of 

again.    He  then,  in  1372,  commanded  fashion.    On  the  13th  of  April,  1814,  ho 

in  Ouienne,  against  the  Black  Prince,  landed  at  Cherbourg,  amidst  kmd  mtdtk* 

and  with  considerable  success.    He  sub-  mations,  manifesting  all  that  emotkm,  oo 

sequently  played    a    conspicuous  part,  touching  again  his  paternal  aoil,  and  po^ 

upon  several  occasions,  in  the  domestic  sessing  the  realities  of  princely  ttatton, 

politics  of  France;  a  distinction  appa-  which  a  change  that  loog  teemod  ao 

rentiy  owing  solely  to  the  accident  of  nis  hopeless  could   not  Ikfl  to  ozcito*  •  Ho 

birth,  as  he  was  rash,  dissipated,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  31tt  of  ApriL 

indolent     He  died  at  his  house  in  Paris,  As  his  elder  brother,  the  duko  of  Angoo* 

the   H6tel  de   Nesle,  June    15,   1416.  leme,    was    married,    but   childlcaai  it 

(Biog.  Univ.    MorerL    Barnes's  Edward  became  desirable  that  the  dnko  of  Bctri 

III.  513,  587.)  should  marry,  and  it  w«t  proposed  thai 

BERRI,  (Charles,  duke  of,)  third  son  he  should  make  choice  of  a  Ruasba 

of  Lewis,  dauphin  of  France,  caUed  the  princess;  but  difierence  of  religioo  broke 

Oreat  Daufhm,  son  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  off  Uie  project     In  1816,  however,  bo 

Maria  Christina,  of  Bavaria.    He  was  espousea  the  princess  Car^ino  of  Kttlesi 
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tlien  very  young.     The  first  issue  of  this  1 768.     In  literature,   be  is  known  as 
marriage  were  two  children,  who  soon  author  of  eight  sermons,   preached   at 
died,  one  of  them  a  son ;  the  third  sur-  Lady  Mover's  lecture,  and  j^ublished  in 
yived,  but  she  was  a  daughter.     After  1741 ;  exhibiting  a  criti(^  yiew  of  more 
these  repeated  disappointments,   it  be-  than    100   Greek   MSS.    of   St.   Paul's 
came  known  that  the  duchess  was  preg-  Epistles,  many  of  them  not  hitherto  col- 
nant  again,  and  hopes,  eventually  realized,  lated.    He  was  also  editor  of  two  volumes 
revived  of  an  heir  qualified  by  sex  for  of  his  brother's  sermons,   published  in 
the  throne  of  France.     The  duke  him-  1750.     (Chalmers.) 
self,   however,   was   cut  off*  before   the  BERRIMAN,  (WiUiam,)  an  English 
occurrence  of  an  event  so  joyful  to  his  divine,  born  in  London,  September  24, 
family.    He  had  striven  with  considerable  1688,  son  of  an  apothecary  there,  and 
assiduity  and  address  to  render  himself  grandson  of  a  clergyman,  beneficed  in 
popular ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  Surrey.     His  earlier  education  was  partly 
9iake  him  the  reverse,  by  assailing  his  received  at  Merchant   Tailors'   school, 
character  with  calumnies  and  exaggera-  and  at  seventeen  he  was  entered  of  Oriel 
tions.     There  stalked  abroad,  indeed,  a  college,  Oxford.   He  applied  himself  with 
sullen  spirit  of  republicanism,  which  ren-  great  assiduity  to  the  oriental  languages, 
dered  all  royalty  odious  to  a  large  por-  so  that  he  acquired  a  critical  knowledge 
tion  of  the  inferior  French,  and  a  par-  of  Scripture,  far  froni  usual,  especially 
ticular  antipathy  to  the  Bourbon  family  among  the  younger  clergy.     His  first 
extensively  prevailed  among  persons  of  professional  employments  were  of  a  sub- 
better  feelings   and   condition.     To   an  ordinate  nature  in  the  cit^  of  London, 
hostility  thus  widely  spread,  the  duke  of  but  Whiston's  erratic  genius  gave  him 
Berri  i^ell  a  victim.     As  he  was  leaving  an  opportunity,  wliich  he  judiciously  em- 
the  opera,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1820,  braced,  of  emerging  into  general  notice, 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  carnival,  a  sad-  In  1719,  he  published  A  Seasonable  Re- 
dler's  servant,  named  Louvel,  formerly  a  view  of  Mr.  Whiston's  Account  of  the 
soldier  in  the  old  imperial  guard,  stabbed  Primitive  Doxologies  ;   and  before  the 
him   under   the  rignt  breast.     He   was  year  was  out,  a  second  Review.     Bv  these 
immediately  conveyed  to    one    of  the  well-timed  proofs  of  professional  com- 
saloons  of  the  house,  and  every  attention  petence,   Dr.  Robinson,  then  bishop  of 
that  Paris   could  afford  was  promptly  London,  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he 
rendered.     But  the  assassin  had  done  his  appointed  Berrimaa  his  domestic  chap- 
work  too  well ;  the  wound  was  deep  and  lain,  and  found  him  highly  serviceable  in 
mortal.     Before   six  on    the    following  most  of  the  concerns  that  required  his 
morning  the  duke  expired,  having  first  attention;  assistance  which  he  requited 
humanely    pleaded    in    favour    of    his  by  collating  him,  in  1722,  to  the  rectory 
wretched  murderer,  who  seems  to  have  of  St.  Andrew  Undershafl,  London.     In 
been   one    of   those    infuriate    political  1 723,  this  generous  and  discerning  patron 
fanatics  that   France   has   produced   in  died,  but  his  will  gave  a  new  proof  of  the 
such  fearful  abundance  ever  since  her  estimation  that  he  had  entertained  for 
ancient  institutions  were  overthrown.  In  Berriman,   a  fiflh  part  of  his  valuable 
the  following  September,  the  duchess  of  library  being  bequeathed  to  him.  He  had 
Berri  gave  birth  to  a  son,  immediately  now  taken  nis  doctor's  degree,  and  he 
created  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  city  whicn  established  abundantly  his  title  to  that 
had  been  among  the  firat  and  most  ener-  distinction  by  An  Historical  Account  of 
gctic  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the  the  Trinitarian  Controversy,  in  eight  ser- 
ancient  but  exiled  royal  race  ;  but  after  mons,  delivered  at  Lady  Moyer's  lecture, 
his  grandfather's    abdication    in    1830,  in  the  years  1723  and  1724,  and  pub- 
himself  became   an   exile,  and  mocked  lished  in  1725.    This  publication  induced 
among  a  handful  bf  unyielding  partizans  Dr.  Godolphin,  the  provost  of  Eton,  to 
by  the  vain  title  of  Henry  V.     (Gent.'s  procure  his  election,  m  1727,  to  a  fellow- 
Mag.     Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  ship  of  that  noble  institution.     But  al- 
BERRIMAN,  (John,)  brother  to  Dr.  though  one  class  of  divines  hailed  Berri- 
William  Berriman,  bom  in  1689,  and  edu-  man's  exertions  with  cordial  approbation, 
cated  academically  at  St  Edmund's  hall,  those  who  were  impatient  of  established 
Oxford.    Having  taken  orders,  his  minis-  restraints  upon  opinion,  became  anxious 
terial  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of  London,  to  lower  his  credit  with  inquiring  minds, 
first  as  curate  and  lecturer,  eventually  as  Among  these  restless  spirits  was  Conyers 
rector  of  St.  Alban's,  Wood-street     He  Middleton,  who,  at  first,  treated  |3erri- 
died  upon  that  benefice,   December  8,  man  with  respectful  courtesy,  but  sub- 
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scquently  spoke  of  him  contemptuously,  gate  of  Toledo,  called  tbat  of  S.  Martin ; 

To  meet  these  attacks  upon  him,  he  pub-  a  simple  and  graceful  composition.     He 

lished,   in    1731,    A   Defence   of  some  is  supposed  to  nave  been  the  architect  of 

Passages  in  the  Historical  Account.     In  the  palace  of  Alcali^  opposite  the  arch- 

1733  were   printed  his  Brief  Remarks  bishop's  palace,  as  also  of  a  ereat  part  of 

on  Mr.  Chandler's   Introduction  to  the  the  cathedral  of  Cuen9a.     He  was  toler- 

History  of  the  Inquisition ;   which  was  ably  correct  in  the  details  of  his  orders, 

succeeded  by  A  Review  of  the  Remarks,  but  in  their  application,  not  sufficiently 

Berrunan  next  appeared  as  author  of  a  dignified.     He  excelled  in  architectural 

course  of  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  decoration,  then  much  in  vogue  for  altars 

lecture,   in   the  years  1730,  1731,  and  and  in  pictures.     When  he  died  he  left 

1732,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  in  a  considerable  property.     (Milizia,  Me- 

1733.  This  work  states  the  evidences  of  morie  degli  Arcnitetti.) 

Christianity  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  BERRi ,  (Sir  John,)  an  eminent  £og- 
vindicates  the  inspiration  of  Moses.  Be-  lish  naval  commander,  bom  in  Devon- 
sides  these  productions.  Dr.  Berriman  shire,  in  1635.  He  first  came  conspico- 
printed  several  occasional  sermons;  and  ously  forward  at  the  battle  of  Southwdd 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  February  Bavi  for  his  conduct  at  which  he  was 
5,  1750,  three  volumes  of  his  sermons  knighted.  In  1G82,  he  commanded  the 
were  published,  but  at  two  several  times.  Gloucester  frigate,  in  which  James,  duke 
Their  excellent  author  passed  through  of  York,  was  proceeding  to  Scotland,  and 
life  with  a  high  character  for  learning,  when  that  vessel  was  wrecked  at  the 
practiced  good  sense,  integrity,  and  strict  mouth  of  the  Humber,  by  his  presence 
regard  for  his  professional  obligations  of  of  mind  he  saved  the  prince,  with  many 
every  kind.     (Chalmers.)  about  him.     When  that  infatuated  per- 

BERROYER,  (Claudius,)  an  advocate  sonage  was  trembling  for  his  crown,  on 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  gained  the  prince  of  Orange's  approach,  Berry 
great  professional  reputation ;  but  as  an  was  entrusted  with  a  command  under  lord 
author,  is  more  known  by  publishing  and  Dartmouth,  and  on  the  noble  admiral's 
commenting  u{>on  the  works  of  others,  retirement  from  his  post,  he  became  sole 
than  by  any  thing  original.  His  publi-  commander  of  the  fleet.  He  neverthe- 
cations  were  once  highly  esteemed  among  less  attached  himself  to  king  William's 
lawyers,  but  changes  in  iurisprudence  government,  when  that  monarch  was 
have  rendered  them  of  little  value.  He  established ;  and  hence  he  not  only  re- 
died  March  7,  1735.     (Biog.  Univ.)  tained  his  employments,  but  his  influence 

BERRUGUETE,   (Alonso,)  a  distin-  also,  being  frequently  consulted  by  die 

guished  Spanish  artist,  bom  at  Paredes  new   government.      He  was    poisoned, 

ue  Nuba,  near  Valladolid,  in  what  year  is  as  it  seems,   accidentally,  on   board  a 

not  certainly  known,  bat  he  died  at  the  ad-  king's  ship,  which  he  was  paying  off*  at 

vanccd  age  of  about  80  years  at  Toledo,  in  Portsmoutn,  in  February,  1691.     (Chal* 

the  year  1515.    In  1500  he  went  to  Italy,  mers.) 

the  great  and  then  only  school  of  the  fine  BERRY,  (William,)  a  Scottish  artist, 

arts ;  and,  inspired  by  the  illustrious  ex-  bom  about  1 730,  and  apprenticed  to  an 

ample  of  Michael  Angclo  and  Leonardo  Edmburgh  seal-engraver ;  which  he  be- 

da  Vinci,   who   were   then   in   the  full  came  himself  in  due  time,  alUiough  he 

splendour  of    their  fame,    he   devoted  displayed  a  power  in  the  execution  of 

himself  with  the  utmost  energy  to  per-  intaglios,  approached  by  one  artist  only 

fc'ct  himself  in  his  studies.     The  paucity  in  all  Europe,  Piccler  of'^Rome.     Berry  s 

of  artists  in  his  native  country,  no  less  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  a  head  of 

than  the  practice  of  the  most  celebrated  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  astonished  every 

masters  of  that  period  in  Italy,  led  him  judge.     Ten  or  twelve  heads  besides,  of 

to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  architecture,  equal,  if  not  superior  excellence,  were 

and  to  study  painting  as  well  as  his  subsequently  executed  by  him;  but  al- 

favourite  art  of  sculpture,  in  which  he  though  every  one  of  them  was  warmly 

chiefly  excelled,  so  as  to  acquire  the  title  and  extensively  admired,  yet,  unfortu- 

of  Prince  of  Spanish  Sculptors.  Toledo  nately,  such  works  were  not  in  such 
is  full   of  his  productions,  the  last  of    demand  as  would  encourage  the  ingeniom 

which  was  the  marble  sepulchre  of  the  artist  to  undertake  them.     Hence  he  wai 

Cardinal  di  Tabera,  in  the  church  of  his  always  anxious  to  decline  an  engaffement 

great  hospital  in  that  city.  Charles  V.  of  this  kind,  and  confine  himself  to  the 
employed  him  extensively  in  great  works  dmdgery  of  seal-engraving,  as  the  surest 
as  an  architect.  He  designed  the  principal    mode  of  providing    for  his  numerous 
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family.    He  died  June3)  1783,  in  circum-  I  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  obliged 

stances  far  from  affluent.     (Chalmers.)  to  be  carried  off  the  deck,  but  the  service 

BERRY,  (Sir  Edward,  Bart.)  a  British  suffered  no  loss  by  that  event.  Captain 
naval  officer,  distinguished  for  intrepidity,  Berry  was  fully  equal,  to  the  important 
son  of  Edward  Berry,  of  London,  by  service  then  going  on,  and  to  him  I  must 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  He  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  every  informa- 
was  bom  April  17, 1768,  and  went  to  sea  tion  relative  to  this  victory.  He  will 
at  an  early  age,  under  Lord  Mulgrave.  present  you  with  the  flag  of  the  second 
The  first  recorded  circumstance  of  his  in  command,  that  of  the  commander-in- 
life  afloat,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  being  burnt  in  Z'OnVn/." 
boarding  of  a  French  ship  of  war,  for  On  his  passagedown  the  Mediterranean, 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  lieutenant's  in  the  Leander  of  50  gims,  then  corn- 
commission.  His  subsequent  conduct  in  manded  by  the  late  Sir  T.  B.  Thompson, 
the  glorious  battle  of  June  1,  1794,  ajp-  captain  Berry,  the  bearer  of  Nelson's 
pears  also  to  have  obtained  for  him  the  despatches,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken 
approbation  of  his  superiors.  In  1796,  prisoner  by  Le  GSnireuXf  a  French  74- 
he  was  recommended  by  Sir  John  Jervis  eim  ship,  of  the  largest  class.  In  the 
to  the  especial  notice  of  commodore  Nel-  desperate  action  that  ensued,  the  subject 
son ;  and  in  the  capacity  of  first  lieu-  of  this  sketch  was  severely  wounded  in 
tenant,  sailed  with  that  officer,  who  at  the  head.  "  The  enemy,"  says  Marshall, 
that  period  was  **  laying  the  foundation  "  on  takin?  possession  of  their  prize,  not 
of  his  future  fame."  Following  the  com-  only  plundered  the  officers  and  crew  of 
modore  from  the  Agamemnon  into  the  every  thing  they  possessed,  but  afler- 
Captain  (74),  (the  ship  which  bore  the  wards,  by  their  cruelty  and  neglect,  ex- 
broad  pendant  of  Nelson,  his  heroic  patron,  posed  the  sick  and  wounded  to  almost 
in  Sir  John  Jervis 's  memorable  defeat  of  certain  death."  But  captains  Thompson 
the  Spanish  superior  force  off  Cape  St.  and  Berry  were  permitted  to  return,  on 
Vincent,)  Berry's  daring  and  extraor-  their  parole  of  honour,  to  England,  where 
dinary  activity  in  boarding  from  the  low  they  were  welcomed  with  marked  mani- 
channels  of  the  *^  little  Captain"  two  of  festations  of  popular  applause.  Captain 
the  enemy's  largest  ships,  procured  for  Berry,  after  his  exchange,  was  knignted, 
him  the  honest  eulogium  of  every  officer  received  a  gold  medal  in  common  with 
in  the  British  fleet.  '*  The  first  man,"  the  other  officers  who  had  shared  in  the 
says  Nelson,  in  his  narration  of  the  daring  late  triumph,  and  was  presented  with  the 
attack,  **who  jumped  into  the  enemy's  freedom  of  the  metropolis,  in  a  gold  box, 
mizen-chains,  was  captain  Berry,  late  value  100  guineas, 
my  first  lieutenant."  In  the  autumn  of  1799;  Sir  Edward 

Berry's  post-commission    bears    date  repaired  once  more  to  the  Mediterranean, 

March  6,  1797.     In  the  course  of  the  as  captain  of  lord  Nelson's  flag-ship,  the 

same  year  he  appeared  at  court  with  Sir  Foudroyant ;  and  early  in  the  following 

Horatio  Nelson ;  and  it  has  been  said,  year  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  at 

that  after  George  III.  had  complimented  the  capture  of  his  old  opponent,  Le  GenS- 

the  illustrious  admiral  on  his  exploits,  reux,  and  of  Le  GuUlaume  Tell,  a  French 

and  condoled  with  him  on  the  loss  of  80,  the  only  remaining  ship  which  had 

an  arm  at   the   attack  of  Santa  Cruz,  escaped  from  the  battle  in  Aboukir  Bay. 

he  pointed  to  his  companion,  remarking  A  more  heroic  defence  than  that  made 

kindly,  "  I  have  had  really  no  great  loss,  by  the  latter  vessel   is  not  on  record, 

since  my  ri^A^Aon^  here  has  been  saved."  Her  colours  were  kept  flying  until  she 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  captain  had  become  an  ungovernable  log,   and 

Berry  commissioned  the  Vanguard  of  74  sustained  a  loss  of  200  men,  killed  and 

guns  for  the  flag  of  his  friend  Nelson,  wounded.     In  this  encounter  Sir  Edward 

with  whom  he  soon  after  returned  to  the  Berry  was  hurt  in  the  foot.     Tlie  Fou- 

Medlterranean  station.    The  prominent  droyant  had  eight  men  killed,  and  sixty- 

Sart  taken  by  Berry  in  the  battle  of  the  one  wounded, 
file,  stands  recorded  in  the  rear-admiral's        In  the  month  of  June  following,  Sir 

public  letter,  addressed  to  the  commander-  Edward  conveyed  the  queen  of  Naples, 

in-chief  of  the  British  forces  then  em-  her  family,  and  attendants,  from  Palermo 

ployed    on   the   Mediterranean  station,  to  Leghorn,  at  which  anchorage,  on  the 

The  passage  in  Sir  Horatio's  despatch  ship's  arrival,  her  Sicilian  majesty  pre- 

runs  as  follows : — **  The  support  and  as-  sented  our  subject  with  a  gold  box,  set 

sistance  I  have  received  from  captain  with   diamonds,    and  a  diamond   ring. 

Berry,  cannot  be  sufficiently  expressed.  (Marshall.) 
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In  the  summer  of  1805  Sir  Edward  tbe  Psalms  into  Latiii  metre,  &c.   (Ench 

was  appointed  to  the  command  of  his  old  uod  Gmber.) 

ship, /f^(7memfiofi ;  in  which  vessel,  after        BERTANA,    BERT  AN  I,    or    BEK- 

having,  by  the  most  masterly  manoeuvres,  TANO,  (Lucia.)    The  family  name  and 

escaped  from  a  French  squadron,  con-  birth-place  of  this  learned  Italian  lady 

sisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  have   been   subjects  of   great    dilute, 

and  a  brig,  he  joined  lord  Nelson's  fleet  Some  pretend  that  she  waa  bom  at  60- 

in  time  to  participate  in  the   glorious  logna,  and  that  her  family  name  was  Oro, 

battle  of  Traudgar.     On  the  6th  of  July,  Others  insist  on  her  being  a  native  of 

1806,   we   find  him  in   the  same  ship,  Modena,  and  of  the  noble  iamily  of  the 

taking  part  in    Sir  John   Duckworth's  Erri ;  and  though  no  one  has  been  aUe 

defeat  of  the  French  squadron  off  the  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  of  her  birth 

island  of  St.  Domingo.    This  we  believe  or  of  her  death,  yet  it  is  certain  that  she 

to  be  the  last  occasion  in  which  the  ser-  lived  in  Modena  during  the  middle  of  the 

vices  of  this  distinguished  officer  were  sixteenth  century,  and  was  the  wife  of 

called  into  active  operation.     In  June,  Giurone  Bertano,  or  Bertani.  Tlraboechi 

1815,  he  was  nominated  a  K.C.B.     At  calls  her  husband  Bertana,  a  Modenese 

the  general  promotion,  August  12,  1819,  gentleman,   brother   of    Peter,   cardinal 

he  obtained  one  of  the  vacant  colonelcies  Bertani.     She  is  represented  as  noble- 

of  royal  marines;    and  in  July   1821,  minded  and  generous.      Her  husband 

was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  died  in  October,  1561,  and  it  is  believed 

of  the  blue.     His  patent  of  baronetage  that  she  survived  him.  She  wrote  sevenJ 

bears  date  December  12th,  1806.      He  elegant  poems  and  fugitive  pieces,  very 

expired  at  Bath,  on  the  13th  of  July,  properly  admitted  into   various  coUec- 

1831,  aged  63.   Sir  Edward  died  without  tions. 

issue,  and  the  baronetcy  has  consequently        She  had  a  son  called  Julius,  who  was 

become  extinct.  also  a  poet,  and  whose  MS.  works  have 

BERSEO,  (Gonsalvo  de,)  a  Spanish  been  added  to  the  edition  of  Sannaxaro's 

Benedictine,  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  Arcadia,  published  during  the  sixteenth 

it  has  been  said,  who  wrote  in  a  measure  century. 

then  usual,   consisting  of  thirteen  feet,        BERTANO,  (John  Baptist,)  a  ceW- 

(endecha  doblada,)  some  lives  of  saints,  brated  architect,  at  Mantua,  towards  the 

and  other  poems.    There  is,  however,  a  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    He  was 

doubt,  both  as  to  this  author's  age,  and  well  grounded  in  the  study  of  the  edifices 

his  profession ;  there  being  good  reason  of  ancient  Rome,  then  more   numerons 

to  believe  him  really  to  have  lived  in  the  and  less  dilapidated  than    at   present, 

earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  and  was  expert  in  perspective,  at  that 

to  have  been  a  secular  priest.    His  poeti-  period  a  new  science.     He  also  disdn- 

cal  works  are  to  be  found  in  Syllog.  Poet,  guished  himself  as  a  writer  in  certain 

Hisp.  ante  ann.  1500,  Matriti,  1779,  3  remarks  upon  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 

vols,  8vo.     (Antonii  Bibl.  Hisp.  vetus.)  and  in  observations  upon  obacure  and 

BERSMANUS,  (Gregory,)    bom    in  difficult  passages  in  Vitruviua,  particii- 

1538,   at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony;    who,  larlyontne  Ionic  order.     (Milixia  Me- 

afler  the   best  education  that  his  own  morie  degli  Architetti.) 
country  could  afford,  visited  Strasburg,        BERTAUT,   (John,)  a  French  poet,* 

Paris,  Lyons,  Geneva,  Padua,  Ferrara,  bom  at  Caen,  in   1552,   who   rote   to 

and  Bologna,  to  perfect  himself  in  medi-  eminence,  both  professional  ancl  secular, 

cine.     In  1571  he  went  to  Leipsic,  as  It  is  said,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  power  to 

Srofessor  of  poetry,  and  in  1575  followed '  charm  in  verse.  Undoubtedly,  if  he  had 
is  former  teacher,  Joachim  Camerarius,  no  better  claim  to  patronage,  a  poet  has 
as  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  rarely  been  so  well  requited ;  for  he  was 
languages.  The  religious  troubles  of  secretary  and  reader  to  the  king,  coon- 
Saxony  obliged  him  to  leave  that  country  sellor  to  the  parliament  of  Grenoble, 
in  1580,  and  he  found  refuge  in  Anhalt.  abbot  of  Aunay,  and  first  almoner  to 
Joachim  Ernest,  prince  of  Anhalt,  made  queen  Mary  de'  Medici.  Hia  CEuvres 
him  rector  of  the  united  schools,  and  of  Po^tiques  were  printed  at  Paris,  in  1602, 
the  newly-founded  Gymnasium  illustre.  8vo,  and  reprinted  afterwards  wi^  addi- 
This  office  he  entered  upon  in  J  582,  and  tions.  The  most  complete  editiona  are 
discharged  the  duties  of  it  honourably  those  of  1620  and  1623.  He  also  left 
and  successfully  for  thirty  years,  dying  in  some  translations,  controversial  pieces, 
1611.  He  edited  Virgu,  Ovid,  Lucan,  sermons,  and  a  funeral  oration  over 
Horace,  Cicero  in  part,  &c. ;  translated  Henry  IV.,  to  whose  convenion^  or  apq- 
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stasy,  he  had  the  credit  of  contributing,  torily  during  a  long  course  of  years.   He 

He  died  in  161 1.     (Biog.  Univ.)  died  Dec.  25th,  1732,  leaving  two  volumes 

BERTELIUS,    (  John, )    a    Flemish  of  French  sermons  ;  the  fint  printed  in 

Benedictine,  who  wrote,  Historia  Luxem-  1712,  the  second  in  1730.  (Chalmers.) 
burgensls,  Coloniae,  1605,  4to;  DeMs        BERTHELOT,    (John    Francis,)    a 

Deorumque  GenUlium  Sacrificiis,  ibid. ;  French  advocate,  bom  at  Paris,  in  June, 

and  some  more  woriLs.     (Athense  Bel*  1749,   best  known  in  conjunction  with 

gicse.)  the  Roman  law.   He  published,  in  1785, 

BERTELLI,  the  name  of  three  en-  Reflexions  sur  la  Loi  du  Digeste.  In  1802 

gravers*  he  undertook  to  translate  six  books  c^ 

1.  CriatofanOy  a  native  of  Rimini,  in  the  Digest,  to  complete  the  Ibrty-four 
the  duchy  of  Modena.  There  are  a  few  which  had  been  published  by  Hulot  He 
plates  by  him,  executed  with  the  graver  died  on  the  13ih  of  February,  1814. 
m  rather  a  stiff  manner.     He  flourished  (Biog.  Univ.  SuppL)  ' 

about  1525.      Many  of  his  plates  are        BERTHET,  (John,)  a  Jesuit,  bom  at 

inscribed,   Per  me,   Cristofano  Bertelli.  Tarascon,  in  Provence,  Feb.  24th,  1622, 

(Bryan's  Diet)  and  chiefly  worthy  of  mentioii  as  author 

2.  FerrandOf  bom  at  Venice  about  the  of  Trait6  de  la  Presence  R^elle,  followed 
year  1525,  and  engraved  some  plates  by  a  series  of  testimonies  from  all  the 
after  the  Venetian  painters.  (Id.)  ancient  fathers,  against  modem  contro- 

3.  LucaSf  probably  a  relation  of  the  versialists.    He  wrote  also  some  works  of 
preceding  artist.     He  engraved  several  national  interest,   and   died  among  the 
plates  after  the  Italian  painters,  and  is  Benedictines,  in  1692.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
said  to  have  been  a  printseller.     Some        BERTHIER,  (William  Francis,)  bora 
of  his  prints  are  very  scarce.  (Id.)  at  Issoudun,  in  the  province  of  Berri,  on 

BERTHA,   only  daughter  of  Chari-  the  7th  of  April,  17(V4,  entered  the  society 

bert,  king  of  Paris,  a  christian  princess,  of  the  Jesuits  in  1722,  where  he  soon 

married  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  then  distinguished  himself  by  his  great  emdi- 

a  pagan,  about  a.d.  570,  on  condition  that  tion  and  superior  talents.     In  1745  they 

she  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  publishing 

her  religion.     Luidhart,  bishop  of  Sois-  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  which  he  did  for 

sons,  accompanied  her  to  England,  and  seventeen  years,  with  great  credit  for  his 

Ethelbert  assigned  for  her  use  a  small  impartial  and  learned  criticism,  but  which 

British  chivch  at  Canterbury,  long  dese-  procured  him  the  enmity  of  many  vrriters, 

crated.     It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin;  amongst  whom  was  Voltaire,  tnen  very 

and  by  this  little  establishment  an  open*  young,  but  notwithstanding  violent  and 

ing  was  made  for  the  eventual  coaYer^on  vain,  who  not  being  able  to  answer  the 

of  Ethelbert  himself.  strictures  which  Berthier  had  published 

BERTHAULD,  (Peter,)  a  French  on  some  of  his  works  ;  and  last  of  all, 
historian,  bom  at  Sens,  about  the  year  on  his  Essay,  Sur  THistoire  G^n^rale, 
1600,  and  by  profession  an  ecclesiastic,  had  recourse  to  ridicule,  and  published, 
HisFlomsGallicus,  andFlorusFrancicus,  in  1760,  a  Relation  of  the  Malady,  Con- 
were  long  used  in  education  among  the  fession,  and  Death,  of  the  Jesuit  Ber- 
French,  as  the  best  abridgments  of  their  thier.  By  him,  however,  this  ebullition 
national  history.  The  latter  has  gained  of  malicious  wit  was  left  unnoticed.  For 
considerable  credit  from  the  excellence  a  short  time  he  was  assistant  tutor  to  the 
of  its  style.  Berthauld's  reputation,  how-  future  Lewis  XVI.  and  Monsieur;  but 
ever,  of  a  higher  kind,  rests  chiefly  upon  some  circumstances  relative  to  the  society 
his  treatise,  De  Ara,  a  work  full  of  eru-  of  the  Jesuits  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
dition  and  research,  printed  at  Nantes,  court,  and  retire  to  Offenburg,  where  he 
in  1635.  There  are  also  some  poetical  resided  for  ten  years,  and  wrote  a  trans- 
publications  of  his,  upon  subjects  of  tern-  lation  of  the  Psalms,  with  notes  and 
porary  interest.  His  death,  at  a  very  reflections ;  these  he  published  in  Paris, 
advanced  age,  occurred  Oct.  19th,  1681.  in  8  vols,  12mo,  when  he  returned  to 
(Biog.  Univ.)  France,  spending  the  remaind^  of  his 

BeRTHEAU,  (Charles,)  a  French  pro-  life  in  the  study  and  exercises  of  reli- 

testant,  bom  in  1660,  at  Montpelier,  but  gion.     He  died  of  a  fall,  at  Bourges, 

driven  from  his  native  land  by  the  revo-  15th  December,  1782.     A  little  before, 

cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    In  1686  the  assembly  of  the  dergv  had  given  him 

he  was  appointed  a  minister  of  the  French  a  pension,  as  a  reward  for  his  continua- 

church  m  Threadneedle-street,  London,  tion  of   the    History  of   the    Gallican 

and  he  filled  that  situation  most  satisfac-  Church ;  a  learned  work,  in  six  volumes, 
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in  which  he  had  cleared  up  many  obscure  turn,  he  followed  Lewis  XVIII.  to  Ghent, 

and  controverted  points.  whence  he  retired  to  Bamberg,  and  there, 

BERTH lER,  (Peter  Alexander,)  one  either  throwing  himself,  or  being  pushed 

of  the   French  revolutionary  marshals,  out  of  a  window,  he  was  kiUed.     (Biog. 

born  at  Versailles,  Nov.  20,   1755,  and  Univ.  Suppl.) 

brought  up  to  the  army.  When  the  BERTUELEMT,  (John  Simon,  March 
national  troubles  commenced,  he  dis-  5th,  1743 — March  Ist,  18 11,)  an  historical 
played  fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  house  painter,  bom  at  Laon,  who  especiaUy  ex- 
of  Bourbon,  and  he  favoured  the  escape  celled  in  ceilings,  of  which  ne  executed 
of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth's  aunts;  but  when  many  at  Fontainebleau,  at  the  Museum, 
royalty  was  overthrown,  he  sedulously  and  at  the  Luxembourg.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
pushed  his  fortune  under  the  republic.  BERTH OLDT,  (Dr.  Leonhard,)  a 
His  first  appearance  in  a  position  of  im-  German  theologian  of  the  so-called  ra- 
portance  was  in  Buonaparte's  famous  tional  school,  was  bom  in  1774,  at  Ems- 
Italian  campaign  of  1796.  Being  a  far  kirchen,  in  Baireuth,  and  received  hi* 
older  man  than  his  commanding  officer,  education  at  Erlangen,  where  he  was 
many  thought  him  really  the  cause  of  master  in  1795,  in  1803  adjunct  of  the 
much  that  then  occurred,  so  greatly  to  philosophical  faculty,  in  1805  extraor- 
the  advantage  of  France.  Berthier  no  dinary,  and  in  1808  ordinary  professor  of 
sooner  found  himself  thus  coming  into  theology,  and  afterwards  combined  with 
collision  with  Buonaparte's  rising  fame,  this  oiface  that  of  a  university  ch^kun 
than  he  took  pains  to  occupy  decidedly  and  director  of  the  Homiletic  Seminary, 
a  second  place,  with  all  that  instinctive  His  first  important  work  was  a  Commen- 
perception  of  his  own  interest  for  which  tary  on  the  Prophet  Daniel,  highly  spoken 
he  was  so  remarkable  through  life.  The  of  by  Gesenius,  from  whom  Uiis  account 
fruit  of  this  judicious  policy  was  a  con-  is  taken,  who  finds  no  great  fault  with 
stant  and  overflowing  stream  of  pro-  the  doctor's  supposition,  that  tliis  part  of 
sperity.  He  commanded  at  Rome,  in  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by  vari- 
1 798,  when  the  pope  was  deposed,  and  ous  hands,  and  part  of  it  as  late  as  the 
pronounced  the  cnitdish  harangue,  heard  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  wrote, 
by  the  Romans  as  people  generally  hear  a  also,  an  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New 
school-boy,  who  is  no  relation,  in  which  the  Testaments,  6  vols,  8vo,  1812 — 1819, 
manes  of  Brutus  and  Cato  were  invoked,  and  edited  the  Critical  Journal  for  Theo- 
and  a  republic  was  proclaimed.  After-  logy,  at  first  jointly  with  Ammon,  and 
wards  he  went  to  Egypt  with  Buonaparte,  afterwards,  from  1813,  alone.  He  died 
but  sorely  against  his  will,  as  he  wished  in  1822.  (Gesenius  in  Erschund  Gmber.) 
to  remain  at  home  with  an  Italian  lady,  BERTHOLLET,  (Gaudius  Lewis,)  a 
who  had  won  his  heart.  When  the  great  celebrated  chemist,  bom  at  Talloire,  near 
captain  became  the  first  man  in  France,  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  Nov.  9,  1748,  who, 
perhaps  in  Europe,  Borthier  contmued  as  after  studying  nearer  home,  finished  hu 
necessary  to  him  as  ever ;  and  his  im-  education  at  Turin,  where  he  took  the 
portant  services,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  in  1770. 
the  field,  were  requited  in  1806,  by  the  Transferring  his  residence  to  Paris,  in 
principality  of  Neufchdtel.  Buonaparte  1772,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 
then  msisted  upon  his  marriage  with  a  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  ultimately  ap- 
princess  of  Bavaria  Birkenfeld,  an  honour  pointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Nor- 
irhich  he  would  gladly  have  declined,  from  mal  School  and  the  Polytechnic  School 
the  continuance  of  his  old  Italian  attach-  In  1795  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
ment,  and  which  marred  bis  domestic  National  Institute,  and  a  corresponding 
peace.  In  1809  his  arrangements  were  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
mfinitely  useful  in  securing  the  victory  He  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
of  France  over  Austria,  and  these  scr-  Egypt,  bemg  nominated  one  of  a  commis- 
vices  were  acknowledged  in  the  title  of  sion  for  the  transport  of  objects  of  art  from 
prince  of  Wagram.  In  the  Russian  cam-  that  country,  as  he  had  previously  been 
paign  Berthier  followed  Buonaparte,  but  for  those  obtained  by  the  French  by  con- 
unwillingly  ;  and  on  the  fall  of  that  cele-  quest  in  Italy,  in  1796.  Upon  his  return 
brated  personage,  he  seems  to  have  found  to  Paris  he  was  made  a  senator,  a  count 
no  great  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  of  the  empire  in  1804,  and  a  grand 
feelings  of  his  youth,  and  welcoming  the  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Hodour.  In 
Bourbons,  even  before  the  abdication  of  Jime  1814,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
his  benefactor.  In  this  he  found  his  chamber  of  peers.  He  died  Not.  6, 
accoimt  again  ^  but  on  Napoleon's  re-  1822. 
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Berthollct  was  a  most  able  chemist,  Observations  sur  quelques  Combinaisotvs 

and  applied  his  science   particularly  to  de  I'Acide  Marin  D^phlogistique.  Surun 

the  arts.     His  investigation  of  chemical  Proced6  pour  rendre  la  Cbaux  d'Argent 

affinities  has  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  fulminante,  (1788.)     Sur  les  Combinai- 

among  chemists;  and  he  lent  his  assist-  sons   des  Oxides   Metalliques   avec   les 

ance  to  reform  the  chemical  nomencla-  Alcalis  et  la  Chaiix.   Sur  la  Combinaison 

tare,  with    Lavoisier,   Guyton  de  Mor-  des  Oxides  Metalliques  aveb  les  Parties 

veau,  and  Fourcroy.     He  may  be  con-  Astringentes  et  les  Parties  Colorantes  des 

sidered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  Veg^taux.       Suites    d'Experiences    sur 

bleaching  cloth  by  the  aid  of  chlorine,  TAcide  Sulfureux.     Considerations   sur 

and  of  fixing  the  colour  of  the  dyes.    He  les  Experiences  de  Priestley,  relatives  a 

published  a  great  number  of  papers,  up-  la   Decomposition    de    I'Eau,    (  1789.) 

wards  of  eighty  of  which  are  scattered  Precis  d'une  Theorie  sur  la  Nature  de 

through  various  Transactions  of  the  day ;  I'Acier  et  ses  Preparations,  Paris,   1789, 

also  some  separate  works.     They  were  8vo.     1.  Observations  sur  la  Decompo- 

written  between  the  years  1776  and  1817,  sition  du  Tartrate  de  Potasse  Antimonie, 

and  consist,  principally,  of  Experiences  et  du  Muriate  Mercurial  Corrosif  par 

sur  TAcidc  Tartareux.      Memoire   sur  quelques  Su'bstances  Vegetales.  Observa- 

I'Acide     Sulfureux.      Observations    siur  tions  sur  quelques  Faits  que  Ton  a  op- 

I'Air.    Memoire  sur  les  Combinaisons  des  poses   k  la   Doctrine    Antiphlogistique, 

lluiles  avec  les  Terres,   I'Alcali   Vola-  (1791.)  Elements  de  1* Art  de  la  Teinture, 

til,  et  les  Substances  Metalliques,  (1776  Paris,  1791,  2  vols,  8vo,  second  edition, 

— 1779.)      Prospectus    d'un    Cours    de  1804,  translated  into  German  by  W.  F. 

Matifere    Medicale,    Paris,    1779,    8vo.  Gcehler,  Beriin,   1806,  2  vols,  8vd.     2. 

Recherches  sur  la  Nature  des  Substances  Description  de  I'Art  du  Blanchiment  des 

Animales,  et  sur  leur  Rapport  avec  les  Toiles  par  I'Acide  Muriatique  Oxigene, 

Substances  vegetales.    Observations  sur  (1795.)   Observations  sur  quelques  Com- 

la   Combinaison   de   I'Alcali   Fixe  avec  binaisons  de  I'Acide  Muriatique  Oxigene, 

TAcide  Crayeux.  Observations  sur  I'Acide  (1798.)      Recherches    sur  les   Lois  de 

Phosphorique  de  I'Urine.     Essai  sur  la  I'Affinite,  Paris,  1801,  1806,  8vo,  trans- 

Causticite  des  Sels  Metalliques,  (1780.)  lated  into   German  by   E.  G.  Fischer, 

Observations  sur  la  Decomposition  de  Berlin,  1802,  8vo ;  and  into  English  by 

I'Acide  Nitreux,    (1781.)      llecherches  Farrell,   London,   1804,  8vo.     Essai  de 

sur  r Augmentation  de  Poids  qu'eprou-  Statique  Chimique,  Paris,  1803,  2  vols, 

vent  le  Soufre,  lePhosphore,  etl' Arsenic,  8vo;   translated  into  English  by  Lam- 

lorsqu'ils  sont  changes  en  Acides.     Ob-  bert,  London,  1804,  2  vols,  8vo;    into 

servatlons  sur  la  Causticite  des  Alcalis  et  Italian  by  Dandolo,  Rome,   1804,  8vo; 

de  la  Cbaux.     Observations  sur  la  Dis-  and  into   German  by  G.  G.  Bartholdy 

position  Spontanee  de  quelques  Acides  and  Fischer,  Berlin,  1805  and  1811,  8vo. 

Vegetaux.  Sur  la  Difference  du  Vinaigre  Faits  sur  les  Effets  de  la  Vaccination, 

Radical  et  de  I'Acide  Aceteux.     Sur  la  (with    MM.  Percy   and    Halie,)  Paris, 

Preparation   de    I'Alcali    Caustique,   sa  1812,  4to.     Memoires  sur  I'Emploi  des 

Cristallisation  et  son  Action  sur  I'Esprit  Fumigations  Sulfureuses,    Paris,    1817, 

de  Vin,  (1782.)     Memoire  sur  I'Acide  8vo. 

Marin    Dephlogisticjue.      Memoire  sur        BERTHOLON  DE  ST.  LAZARE,  so 

TAnalyse  de  I'Alcah  Volatil;     Suite  des  named  from  the  community  of  which  he 

Recherches  sur  la  Nature  des  Substances  was   a  me^iber  from  a  very  early  age, 

Animales,  et  sur  leur  Rapport  avec  les  was  professor  of  physics  at  Montpelier, 

Substances  Vegetales,  ou  Recherches  sur  and  afterwards  of  nistory  at  Lyons.     He 

I'Acide    du    Sucre.      Observations    sur  held  the  opinion  that  earthquakes  were 

I'Eau  Regale,  et  sur  quelques  Affinites  de  attributable   to   the   disturbance   of  the 

I'Acide  Marin.     Sur  la  Combinaison  de  equilibrium    between    atmospheric    and 

I'Air  Vital  avec  les  Huiles.  Memoire  sur  terrestrial  electricity,   and    suggested  a 

la  Decomposition  de  I'Elsprit  de  Vin  et  de  means    which,   in    his  opinion,    would 

I'Ether  par  I'Air  Vital,  (1785.)  Memoire  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 

sur  le  Fer,  considere  dans  ses  differents  events,   namely,  by  carr^'ing  as  far  as 

Etats  Metalliques.     De  I'lnfluence  de  la  possible  into  the  earth  long  bars  of  iron, 

Lumiere.   Lettre  k  M.  de  la  Methericsur  furnished  at  each  end  with  a  crown  of 

la  Decomposition  de  I'Eau.     Notes  sur  many  points,  the  lower  one  being  pro- 

1 'Analyse  du   Sable   Vert   Cuivreux  du  vided  with  many  branches.     This  wild 

Perou,   rapporte   par   Dombey,  (1786.)  and  impracticable  speculation   found   a 

Memoire  sur  I'Acide  Prussique,  (1787.)  defender  in  Wiedebourg,  a  German,  who 
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escaped  murder,  and  with  much  trouhle  BERTIE,  (Montage,)  son  of  the  pre*- 
and  danger  arrived  in  Poland,  where  they  ceding,  and  his  successor  in  the  earldom 
were  well  received  hy  the  king,  and  of  Lindsey,  taken  prisoner  at  Edgehill, 
generously  placed  hy  him  in  the  earldom  in  attempting  to  rescue  hb  father,  but 
of  Kroze  in  Samogitia,  in  which  they  afterwaras  exchanged.  He  then  became 
continued  in  honour,  peace,  and  plenty,  one  of  the  king's  most  zealous  officers, 
tmtil  the  death  of  Mary.  The  smgular  and  in  the  battle  of  Naseby  he  was 
and  severe  troubles  that  they  endured  wounded.  Charles  appears  to  have  en- 
were  afterwards  commemorated  in  a  tertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
curious  old  ballad,  entitled  The  most  rare  he  was  one  of  the  four  peers  who  attended 
and  excellent  History  of  the  Duchess  of  the  remains  of  that  ill-used  sovereign  to 
Suffolk  and  her  Husband's,  Richard  Ber-  the  tomb  at  Windsor.  Subsequently,  the 
tie's.  Calamities,  to  the  tune  of  Queen  Dido,  earl  compounded,  and  lived  in  privacy 
published  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  until  the  restoration,  when  he  was  ap- 
reprinted  in  1738,  and  again  in  1806.  pointed  one  of  the  judges  for  the  trial  of 

BERTIE,  (Peregrine,)  so  called  from  the  regicides,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter, 

his  birth,  in  terra  peregrinOf  during  the  He  died  July  25,   1666,   with   a  great 

exile  of  his  parents,  son  of  the  preceding,  reputation  for  military  talent,  consistent 

bom  October  12,  1555.     He  was  made  loyalty,  a  judicious  economy,  that  extri- 

a  free   denizen   by  royal  patent,  dated  cated  him  from  considerable  difficulties, 

August  2,   1559;   and  on  his  mother's  and  an  enlightened  patronage  of  learning, 

death,  in  1580,  he  was  admitted  to  her  (Biog.  Brit.) 

barony  of  Willoughby  of  Eresby.     He  BERTIE,  (Willoughby,)  fourth  earl  of 

was  much  noticed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  Abingdon,  descendea  from  the  preceding 

and  entrusted  by  her  with  several  honour-  by  his  second  wife,  Bridget  Wray,  in  her 

able  employments,  of  which  the  most  im-  own  right,  baroness  Norris  of  Rycote. 

portant  was,  the  command  of  the  English  The  elder  son  of  this  marriage,  James, 

auxiliary  force  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  was  summoned  to  parliament,  upon  his 

Leicester's   recall.      He   died   in    1601,  maternal  barony,  in  1679;  and  in  1682, 

highly  respected  as  an  excellent  officer  he  was  created  earl  of  Abingdon.     Wil- 

and  a  generous  man.     (Biog.  Brit.)  loughby,  the  fourth  earl,  was  educated  at 

BERTIE,  (Robert,)  eldest  son  of  the  Geneva,  a  circumstance  to  which  has 
preceding,  godson  of  queen  Elizabeth,  been  attributed  something  of  the  violent 
Dom  in  London,  December  16,  1582,  a  democratic  bias  that  rendered  him  con- 
distinguished  officer,  and  loyal  adherent  spicuous  in  after  life.  In  the  House  of 
of  Charles  I.  Being  early  inured  to  arms,  Ireers  he  had  scarcely  any  weight,  his  in- 
he  was  a  sharer  in  many  of  the  most  temperate  harangues  being  characterised 
conspicuous  warlike  movements  of  his  by  an  eccentricity  that  made  them  little 
country,  both  by  sea  and  land,  during  else  than  interruptions  and  interludes  in 
the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  the  debate ;  but  Wilkes  very  naturally 
succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Willoughby  said  of  the  noble  speaker,  whatever  he 
of  Eresby,  on  his  father's  death  in  1601 ;  might  have  thought  of  him,  that  he  was 
and  from  his  mother,  who  represented  a  one  of  the  most  steady  and  intrepid 
branch  of  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  assertors  of  public  liberty  that  the  ase 
he  inherited  the  office  of  lord  great  eould  boast.  Lord  Abingdon  certainly 
chamberlain.  In  1626,  he  was  created  thoi^ht  of  his  exertions  himself  at  least 
earl  of  Lindsey;  and  in  1628,  on  the  equaUy  well,  as  he  took  great  piuns,  and 
duke  of  Buckingham's  assassination  by  spent  some  money,  to  procure  the  inser- 
Felton,  he  was  made  admiral.  On  this  tion  of  his  speeches  in  the  newspapers, 
he  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  relief  with  a  degree  of  fulness  and  prominence 
of  Rochelle,  but  although  great  braverv  that  many  thought  them  likely  to  have 
was  displayed  in  the  attempt,  it  failed,  missed,  if  left  to  struggle  into  notice  with 
In  1635,  he  was  made  lord  high  admiral,  no  belter  recommendation  than  their  own 
having  had  the  command  of  an  English  intrinsic  importance.  'He  was  also  the 
fleet  upon  several  expeditions.  When  author  of  some  political  pamphlets ;  one 
the  civu  war  broke  out,  he  came  actively  of  which.  Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of 
forward  in  his  unfortunate  sovereign's  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
defence,  and  he  received  a  wound  at  the  Bristol,  passed  through  six  editions.  To 
battle  of  Edgehill,  October  23,  1642,  him,  likewise,  >wa8  attributed,  A  Letter 
which,  a  loss  of  blood,  that,  apparently,  to  Lady  Loughborough,  on  her  Presenta- 
might  have  been  prevented  by  timely  tion  of  Colours  to  tnc  Bloomsbury  and 
care,  rendered  mortal.     (Biog.  Brit)  Inns  of  Court  Association.     This  passed 
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through  eight  or  nine  editions.    The  earl        BERTIER,  (Joseph  Stephen,)  memher 

died  m   1799.     (Chalmers.     Biog.  Brit  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  aiid 

Nicolas's  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage.)  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;    born  at 

BERTIE,  (Sir  Thomas,)  an  eminent  Aix  in  Provence,  in  1710;  entered,  very 

British  admiral,  who  originally  bore  the  young,  the  Congregation  of  the  Orator}' ; 

surname  of  Hoar,  born  in  London,  of  a  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  November, 

family  from  the  bishopric   of  Durham,  1783.     He  was  such  a  zealous  defender 

July  3,  1758.     He  first  went  to  sea  at  of  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes,  even  after 

the  latter  end  of  1773,  in  the  Sea-horse  it  had  been  exploded,  that  Louis  XV. 

frigate,  commanded  by  the  gallant  captain  called  him  V Homme  aux  TourbUlotu.   He 

Farmer,  eventually  killed  in  the  Quebec,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  kind,  excel- 

and  with  him  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  lent  man,  ready  to  oblige  every  body,  so 

On   board   the  Sea  horse,   young   Hoar  that  strangers  were  most   eager   to  be 

was  messmate  with  lord  Nelson  and  sir  recommended  to  him  as  a  sure  means 

Thomas  Trowbridge,  and  he  continued  of  being  introduced  to  the  most  cele- 

an  intimate  friend  of  both  as  long  as  life  brated  men,   and  assisted   in    all   their 

allowed.     In  1777  he  was  removed  from  pursuits. 

the  Sea-horse  to  the  Salisbury,  by  desire        He  published  some  books  that  made  a 

of  his  patron,  lord  Mulgrave,  and  subse-  great  noise  at  the  time ;  these  are.  La 

quently,  being  then  lieutenant,  he  was  Physique  des  Com^tes,   1760,  12mo;  a 

appointed  to  the  Monarch,     While  be-  fantastic  work,  in  which  he  defends  tlie 

longing  to  this  ship  he  introduced  the  opinion  that  the  comets  are  not  planets, 

life-buoy,  which  soon  became  general  in  but   a  sort  of  apparition    produced  by 

the   channel   fleet      After   considerable  the  action  of  the  vortices.     Physique  des 

services  in  the  West  Indies,  he  married,  Corps  Animus,  1755  ;    in  which  he  a»- 

May  20,    1788,    Dorothy,   daughter  of  serts  that  not  animal  spirits,  but  heat  is 

Peregrine  Bertie,  of  Low  Layton,  Essex,  the  principal  agent  which  sets  the  body  in 

a  descendant  of  the  ennobled  Berties,  and  motion ;  and  that  the  peristtdtic  motion 

agreeably  to  that  gentleman's  will,   he  of  the  intestines  does  not  exist  during 

assumed   the   name   of   Bertie,    wholly  life,  but  begins  afler  the  death  of  the 

dropping  that  of  his  family.     In  Novem-  animals.     Principes  Physiques;  in  which 

bcr  1 790,  he  was  advanced  to  post  rank,  he  relates  the  proofs  in  favour  of,  and 

and  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  the   objection   against,    the    system    of 

Leda.    That  frigate  was,  nowever,  soon  Newton.     Histoire  des  Premiers  Tempi 

afterwards  put  out  of  commission,  and  du  Monde,  1778: — a  very  foolish  wore, 

captain  Bertie  was  not  employed  again  in  which  he  pretends  that  for  the  proper 

till  1795,  when  he  commanaed  the  Ilin-  understanding   of  Genesis,    it   must  be 

dostatiy  a  54-^n  ship,  under  orders  for  read  backward. 

the  West  Indies,      in   this   service   he        BERTIN,  a  Romish  saint,  related  to 

caught  the  yellow  fever,  and  was  obliged  St.  Omer,  and  appointed  second  abbot  of 

to  return  home  in  October  1796.   Having  Sithieu  in  695.     He  resigned  that  ap- 

recovered  his  health,  he  was  appointed  pointment  in  the  following  year,  and  died 

to  the  Braakel,  and  in  October  1797  he  m  709.     (Moreri.) 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Ardent,        BERTIN,  (Exuperius  Joseph,)  a  cele- 

a  64,  vacant  by  the   death  of  captain  brated  anatomist,  bom  at  Tremblay,  near 

Burgess,  killed  in  the  glorious  action  of  Rennes,  September  21, 1712.     His  father 

Camperdown.     While  in  this  command  was  a  physician,  and  descended  from  one 

he  made  an  improvement  in  his  vessel's  of  the  best  families  in  Britanv.     At  an 

42-pounder  carronades,  which  was  even-  early  age  he  evinced  great   disposition 

tuaUy  adopted  in  all  ships  of  war  furnished  to  study,  and  great  attachment  to  the 

with  that  kind  of  ordnance.  In  the  various  physical  sciences.     His  predilection   to 

naval  expeditions  which  rendered  the  first  medicine  appears  to  have  been  excited 

revolutionary  war  with  France  so  glorious  by  accidentally  meeting  with  Verharai's 

to    Britain,    Bertie   was    generaUy   em-  celebrated  work  on  Anatomy,  which  he 

ployed,  and  always  greatly  to  his  credit,  studied  with  such  extraordmaiy  eager- 

In  1808  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral,  ness,  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  every 

but  his  long  and  meritorious  services  part  of  it  by  heart.     Going  to  Paris,  he 

were  terminated  in  1810,  by  the  failure  was  particularly  noticed  by  HBnau]d,and 

of  his  health.     In  1813  he  was  knighted,  made  considerable  progress  in   medical 

and  about  the  close  of  that  year,  he  was  science ;  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

advanced  to  the  rank  of  Wee-admiral,  medicine  there  in    1741.      His   studies 

He  died  June  13,  1825.     (Ann.  Biog.)  having  exhausted  his  pecuniary  resourcctp 
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he  accepted  the  ofHce  of  phy.-ician  to  the  d*Ost6ologie,  Paris,  1754,  12mo.  This 
hospodar  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  was  translated  into  German  by  J.  P.  G. 
After  some  time  he  returned  to  his  native  Pflug,  Copenh.  1777-78.  The  most  per- 
country,  and  then  travelled  in  Germany,  feet  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1783,  m  4 
In  1744  he  was  named  an  associate  ana-  vols,  12mo,  accompanied  by  three  jne- 
tomistby  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  moirs  by  M.  Herissant  Consultation 
as  a  reward  for  his  honourable  labours  on  sur  la  L6gitimit6  des  Naissances  Tardives, 
the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  the  important  Paris,  1764,  8vo.  There  are  also  many 
anastomosis  of  the  mammary  and  epi-  pieces  by  Bertin  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
gastric  arteries.  In  1746  he  printed  a  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in  the 
Memoir  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  Joiumal  de  M^aecine. 
of  the  Kidneys ;  and  another  on  the  BERTIN,  (Nicholas,  1667—1736,)  an 
Stomach  of  the  Horse.  He  was  engaged  eminent  French  painter,  bom  in  Paris, 
in  a  controversy  with  baron  Haller  on  the  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  from  whom  he 
anatomy  of  thb  organ  in  the  human  learned  the  rudiments  of  design ;  and 
species.  His  health  suffered  much  Ax>m  having  displayed  considerable  talent  at 
the  intensity  of  his  application,  and  from  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  at  the 
chagrin  at  the  want  of  success,  in  a  king's  expense.  Being  driven  from  that 
worldly  point  of  view,  by  which  he  was  city  by  fears  of  a  lady's  relations,  whose 
oppressed.  He  laboured  under  a  singular  heart  he  had  gained,  he  returned  to 
disease  during  three  years,  which  was  Paris,  where  he  died.  Bertin  had  a  cor- 
marked  by  occasional  accessions  of  fever,  rect  taste  for  design,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
accompanied  by  violent  delirium,  termi-  Caraccis  ;  his  compositions  were  learned, 
nating  in  a  lethargic  condition,  after  and  his  expression  admirable.  There  are 
which  he  was  lefl  in  the  entire  possession  but  few  of  his  works  in  public  coUec— 
of  his  faculties.  He  published  three  me-  tions.  (Biog.  Univ. ) 
moirs,  of  distinguished  ability,  on  the  BERTIN,  (R^n6  Joseph  Hyacinth,) 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  son  of  Exuperius,  bom  at  Gahard,  near 
of  the  foetus.  He  contemplated  the  pub-  Rennes,  April  10,  1767,  studied  medi- 
lication  of  a  large  work  on  anatomy,  the  cine  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  medi- 
execution  of  which  proceeded  only  as  far  cal  department  of  the  army.  In  1 798  he 
as  the  bones,  when  a  return  of  his  delirium  was  aeputed  inspector-general  of  the 
occurred,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  French  prisoners  in  England,  whence 
of  his  undertaking.  Geofiroy  St.  nilaire,  after  a  year  he  returned,  and  was  named 
and  other  anatomists,  have  eidoeized  the  principal  physician  to  the  hospital  Co- 
performance  of  Bertin;  and  tnis  cele-  chin.  In  1807  he  was  employed  with 
orated  anatomist  considered  his  re-  the  French  and  Prussian  armies  in 
searches,  in  reference  to  the  sphsnoid  Poland;  and  in  1822  he  occupied  a  chair 
bone,  as  so  truly  original  and  perfect,  of  Hygiene,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
that  he  has  called  the  bone  after  him  the  Hall6,  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
OS  hert'maL  Bertin  withdrew,  in  1750,  Paris.  He  died  in  1827,  having  pub- 
to  Gahard,  near  Rennes,  where  he  de-  lished  Quelques  Observations  Critiques, 
voted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  Philosophiques  et  M^dicales,  sur  I'Angle- 
children,  and  died  there  February  1,  terre,  les  Anglais,  et  les  Fran^ais  detenus 
1781.  He  must  be  considered  as  one  of  dans  les  Prisons  de  Fljnnouth,  Paris  1801, 
the  best  anatomists  that  France  has  pro-  12mo.  Dissertation  sur  I'Emploi  des 
duced ;  and  Condorcet  has  done  justice  to  Incisions  dans  les  Plaies  d'Armes  h,  Feu, 
his  memory  in  the  Eloge  delivered  on  Paris,  1802,  8vo.  Traits  de  la  Maladie 
occasion  of  his  death,  at  the  Royal  Aca-  V^n^rienne  chez  les  Nouveau-nes,  les 
demy  of  Sciences.  He  published: — Erg6  Femmes  et  les  Nourrices,  Paris,  1810, 
Causa  Mot{is  altemi  Cordis  Multiplex,  8vo.  Traits  des  Maladies  du  Coeur  et 
Paris,  1740, 4to.  This  is  also  to  be  found  des  Gros  Vaisseaux,  Paris,  1824,  8vo.  He 
in  the  collection  of  Haller.  Erg6  non  also  translated  Brown's  Elements  of 
datur  Imaginationis  Matemse  in  Foetum  Medicine  from  the  Latin,  Paris,  1805,8vo, 
Actio,  Paris,  1741,  4to.  Lettre  sur  le  with  the  notes  and  commentary  of  Bed- 
Nouveau  Syst^me  de  la  Voix,  La  Haye,  does;  and  he  made  like  wise  a  French  trans- 
1 745,  8vo ;  written  in  opposition  to  the  lation  from  the  Italian  translation  of  the 
theory  of  Ferrein.  Lettres  sur  le  Non-  Entwurf-einer  einfachen  Arzneykunst, 
veau  Syst^me  de  la  Voix  et  sur  les  Art^res  oder  Erlaenterung  und  Bestaetigung  der 
Lymphatiques,  Paris,  1748, 12  mo.  £rg6  Brownischen  Arzneylehre,  of  M.  A. 
Specificum  MorsAs  Viperse  Antidotum  Weickhard,  by  J.  P.  Frank,  with  a  Pre- 
Alcali  Volatile,  Paris,  1749,  4to.  Trait!  liminary  Discourse,  containing  a  life  of 
vol.  IV.                177  H 
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Brown,  and  an  analysis  of,  and  criticism  university  of  Oxford.     He  became  con* 

upon,  his  doctrine.  spicuous  about  the  year  1381,  and  it  the 

BERTINI,  (Salvator,  1721—1794,)  a  author  of  three  tracts,  all  of  which  relate 

composer,  bom  at  Palermo,  who  com-  to  the  great  reformer  of  Lutterworth:— « 

posed  both  for  dieatres  and  churches,  1.   Determinationes    contra  Widevum. 

being  successful  in  both    styles.     His  2.  Sententia  super  justa  ejus  Condemna- 

melodies  are  sweet  and  simple  in  his  tione.     3.  Contra  ejus  Articulos. 
dramatic  pieces ;  in  his  ecclesiastical  com-        BERTRAM  THE  PRIEST,  the  most 

Sisitions  they  are  pathetic  and  sublime,  ordinary  designation  of  an  author  who 

e  died  at  his  native  place.    (Diet  of  lived  in   the  ninth  century,  and  wrote 

Mus.)  a  tract,    On   the  Body  and    Blood  of 

BERTIUS,  (Peter,)  a  geographer,  once  our  Lord,  which  excited  extraordinary 
in  good  repute,  bom  at  Beveren,  in  notice  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation* 
Flanders,  November  14, 1665.  His  father  It  was  originally  puUished  at  Cologne,  in 
bad  become  a  Protestent,  and  this  ren-  1532,  and  has  been  frequently  translated 
dering  a  continuance  in  the  Netherlands  and  reprinted.  By  it  archbishop  Cranmer 
insecure,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  and  many  others  were  first  brought  to 
when  Peter  was  about  three  months  old.  see  the  fallacy  of  believing  that  the 
In  the  suburbs  of  London,  accordingly,  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstentiation  is 
the  yoimg  Bertius  received  the  rudimente  of  high  antiquity  in  the  catholic  church, 
of  his  education;  but  when  twelve  years  The  author,  nowever,  was  evidently  not 
old  he  went  over  to  Holland,  his  father  called  Bertram,  but  JUttramH,  and  it 
having  been  appointed  minister  at  Rot-  seems  likely  that  his  namewaa  corrupted 
terdam.  When  only  seventeen  he  began  from  the  affix  of  Be,  the  first  syllable  ol 
to  live  by  teaching,  but  he  subsequently  Beattts,  not  unusually  placed  befetv 
travelled  for  improvement  into  Germany,  names  of  persons  holden  in  high  estima* 
with  Lipsius,  and  afterwards  into  some  of  tion  for  piety  and  learning.  Such  was, 
the  neighbouring  countries.  On  his  re-  undoubtedly,  the  case  with  this  remark- 
turn  to  Holland,  he  obtained  some  em-  able  ancient  divine,  who  was  a  monk  of 
ploymento  in  the  university  of  Leaden,  Corbey,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens.  A 
Dut  becoming  active  on  the  Arminian  description  of  him  as  Be^Balramm  would 
tide,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  that  he  easily  be  formed,  from  a  cursory  inspec- 
held,  and  refused  any  compensation,  tion  of  an  ancient  MS.,  in  which  words 
although  burthened  with  a  numerous  are  very  much  run  tcgeUier,  into  A^rfrra, 
£unily.  He  had  already  been  honoured  that  being  a  well-known  name.  At 
by  Lewis  XIII.  with  the  title  of  his  there  is,  however,  no  reason  for  believing 
cosmographer,  and  he  now  took  refuge  it  the  proper  name  of  this  important 
in  France,  where  he  professed  himself  a  writer,  any  farther  notice  of  him  it  un- 
Romanist,  to  the  great  di8^;ust  of  the  suiteble  to  this  place.  (Historical  Dit- 
Protestante.  He  was  reqmted  by  the  sertotion  prefixea  to  the  Book  of  Ber- 
professorship  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  tram.  Claude's  Answer  to  Amaud, 
Boncourt,   the  office  of  royal  historio-  286.) 

grapher,  and  an  assistant  reeius  profes-        BERTRAM,  (Augustus  William,)  a 

sorsbip  of  mathematics.     He  died  Oc-  German  physician,  bora  Aug.  18,  1752, 

tober  3,  1629,  leaving  several  geogra-  who  died  Mardi  25,  1788,  baviur  pub- 

phical  works,  of  which  the  Theatmm  lished  a  German  translatioo  of  Hliott't 

GeographisB  Veterit,   2  volt,  fol,  1618  Elemente  of  Phytict  iqpplied  to  Madi- 

and  1619,  is  most  known.    Bertius  was,  cine,  Leipsic,  1784,  8vo. 
however,  only  editor  of  it,  and  seems  to        BERTRAM,    (Chtfles,)    an  English 

have  discharged  his  duties  as  such,  with  antiquary,  of  whose    penonal   history 

BO  very  exemplary  care.     (Cliaufepi^.  little  it  known,  and  who  it  remariLabie 

Chalmers.)  for  having  been  the  means  of  bringing 

BERTOLOTTI,     (John     Laurence,  into  pubhc  notice  the  Treatise  de  Situ 

1640 — 1721,)  a  painter,  bora  at  Genoa,  Britanniae,    attributed    to    Richard    of 

a  scholar  of  Casti^lione,   who  painted  Cirencester.    He  spent  the  greater  part 

history    with    considerable    reputation,  of  his  life  in  Copenhagen,  where  he 

being  chiefly  employed  upon  altar-pieces,  was  living  in  1746,  and  was  then  pio- 

(Lanzi,  Stor.    PitL    v.    280.     Bryan's  fettor  of  the  Ei^lith  language  in  the 

I>ict)  Royal  Marine  Academy.    In  1751   be 

BERTON,   (WiUiam,)  one  of  Wick-  printed  at  Copenhagen  a  work  entiUed 

^'s  opponente,  fellow  of  Merton  col-  Ethics,  or  Sdect  Thoughte  tnna  aeveral 

l^e,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  Authors,  ^  words  aeceoted.  la  render 
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the  Englith  pnmundation  easy  to  fo-  bated  almost  all  the  additions  to  the  folio 

reigners.     He  was  then,  and  had  been  edition   of  Pagnini  Thesaurus  Linguas 

for  some  time,  in  correspondence  with  Sanctse,  in  1575.     He  also  wrote  several 

Dr.  Stokeley,  to  whom  he  communicated  works  on  the  Jewish  polity,  and  some 

a    copy  of   an   important   manuscript,  elucidatory  of  obscure  passages  in  the 

which  he  alleged  to  oe  in  his  possession,  Old  Testament.     (Baur   in   Ersch  und 

which  contained,  together  with  a  descrip-  Gruber.) 

tion  of  Britain,  which  purported  to  be  BERTRAM,  (John  Frederic,)  a  dis- 
hy a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tinguished  theologian  of  his  time,  and  a 
an  ancient  map  of  Roman  Britain,  and  successful  investigator  of  the  hbtory  of 
divers  Itinera,  apparently  the  work  of  the  East  Friesland,  bom  at  Ulm  in  1699. 
Roman  period,  some  of  which  coincide  He  died  in  1741.  Besides  his  many 
with  the  Itinera  in  Antonine,  and  others  contributions  to  the  history  of  East  Fries- 
are  peculiar  to  this  manuscript.  Stukeley  land,  he  wrote  several  introductions  to  the 
and  the  antiquaries  of  the  time  hailed  belles-lettres  and  philosophical  sciences, 
the  discovery  as  one  of  the  most  import-  some  sacred  poems,  and  many  philo- 
ant  which  had  been  made  for  the  Roman  sophical  and  theological  works.  (Ersch 
topography  of  Britain.     Stukeley  pub-  und  Gruber.) 

Ittoed  tne  work  at  home,  and  there  was  BERTRAND,  (John  Baptist,)  a  phy- 
an  edition  of  it  in  the  same  year,  1757,  sician,  bom  at  Martignes,  July  12, 1670. 
by  Bertram  himself,  published  at  Copen-  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church, 
hagen,  in  a  small  volume,  which  con-  and  therefore  commenced  his  studies  in 
tained  two  other  early  Enelish  writers,  (heology ;  but  feeling  much  greater  in- 
The  title  of  the  work  was  this : — Britan-  clination  for  medicine,  he  went  to  Mont- 
mcarum  Gentium  Historise  Antiqus,  pelier,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
Seriptores  tres, — Ricardus  Corinensis —  of  medicine.  He  then  returned  to  his 
Gildas  Badonicus — Nennius  Banchoren-  native  place,  exerted  himself  most  laud- 
sis — ^recensuit  Notisque  et  Indice  auzit  &bly  during  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in 
Car.  Bertramus.  Doubts  have  been,  -1720,  for  wliich  he  was  granted  a  pension 
however,  from  time  to  time  expressed  of  by  the  government.  He  was  an  expe- 
the  genuineness  of  this  treatise;  and  rienced  physician.  He  died  Sept.  10, 
though  it  has  still  many  firm  believers,  1752,  haviri?  published,  Reflexions  sur 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  fabrication  ap-  la  Systdme  de  la  Trituration,  Trevaux, 
pears  rather  to  be  ffaining  ground.  It  is  1714,  8vo.  Observations  sur  la  Maladie 
•  subject  which  well  deserves  a  thorough  Contagieuse  de  Marseille,  which  was 
examination.  Bertram,  we  believe,  con-  printed,  together  with  the  Relation  His- 
tinued  'to  reside  at  Copenhagen  till  his  torique  de  la  Pestc  de  Marseille,  Cologne, 
death,  but  no  search  has  hitherto  brought  1720,  Lyons,  1723,  8vo.  It  is  unques- 
to  light  the  manuscript  which  he  tran-  tionably  one  of  the  best  records  of  this 
scribed.  celebrated  pestilence.  It  was  translated 
BERTRAM,  (Cornelius  Bonaventure,)  into  English  by  Miss  Flumptre,  Lond. 
a  learned  orientalist  and  critic,  bom  1805,  8vo.  Dissertation  sm*  I'Air  Mari- 
at  Thouars,  in  Poitou,  in  1531.  He  time,  1724,  4to.  Lettres  k  M.  Dirdier 
studied  at  Paris,  under  Tunnebus,  learned  sur  le  Mouvement  des  Muscles,  1732, 
Hebrew  there  from  D'Ange  Caninius,  12mo. 
and  afterwards  attended  lectures  onjuris-  BERTRAND,  (Thomas  Bernard,)   a 

Sudence  at  Cahnrs.     In  1568  he  fled  to  French  physician,  bom  at  Paris,  Oct  22, 

eneva,  to  escape  the  danger  of  being  1682.    He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

nrardered  foi  his  relieious  opinions,  re-  medicine  in  1710,  was  made  professor  of 

ceived  there  the  rights  of  citizenship,  surgery  in  1724,  of  pharmacy  in  1738, 

and  an  appointment  as  pastor ;  in  1566,  became  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1740,  and 

the  professorship  of  oriental  languages;  professor  of  materia  inedicain  1741.  He 

and  m  1572  that  of  theology,     in  1586  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  phy- 

he  removed  to  Frankenthal,  and  thence  sicians  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  he  died 
to  Lausanne,  where  he  was  professor  of    April  19,  1751.     He  wrote, — Erg6  Cata- 

theol(^.     He  died  in   1594.     He  was  meniak  Plethor^  Paris,  1711,  4to.  Erg6 

one  of  the  flret  translators  of  the  Bible  in  Ascite  paraccntesin  tardare  Malum, 

from  the  Hebrew;  laboured  with  Beza  Paris,  1730,    4to.      Erg6  Aquas  potus 

and  others  at  the  French  translation,  pub-  omnium  saluberrimus,  Paris,  1 739,  4to. 

lished  by  the  clergy  of  Geneva  in  1588  ;  Ergd  Vensraectio  Operationiun  frequcn- 

had  a  share  in  the  commentary  of  Mer-  tior,  simul  periculosior,  Paris,  1 744,  4to. 

cerus  on  the  book  of  Job ;  and  contri-  Erg6  Alvis   Astrictioribus   Medicina  in 
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AlimentO)    et   b1and&    Catharsi,    Paris,    himself  acquainted  witb  the  practice  of 

1747,  4to.     He  left  many  manuscripts,    the  English,  as  he  had  previously  done 

one  of  which  only  has  been  printed  : —    that  of  the  French  surgeons.     He  now 

Notice  des  Hommes  les  plus  C^l^hres  de    determined  upon  returning  to  Turin.   At 

la  Faculte  de  Mddecine  en  rUniversit^    Piedmont  he  was  well  received  by  the 

de  Paris,  depuis    1110  jusqu'en    1750,    court,  his  reputation  being  known;  and 

extraite  du  Manuscrit  de  feu  T.  B.  Ber-    the  king  was  induced  to  create  for  him 

nard,  communiquee  par  son  tils,  et  redig^    an  extraordinary  chair  of  practical  sur- 

par  J.  A.  Hazon,  Paris,  1778,  4to.  S^U*  He  acquitted  himself, as  a  professor, 

BERTRANDI,  (John  Ambrose  Ma-    with  great  distinction.     He  mstructed 

ria,)  a  celebrated  surgeon,  born  at  Turin,    many  able  pupils,  and  gained  such  re- 

Oct  17,  1723,  the  son  of  an  ignorant    nown,   that  the  kin^  determined  upon 

barber  and  phlebotomist.      His  mother    establishing  an  amphitheatre  of  anatomy, 

was  of  superior  talent,  and  promoted  the    a  school  for  midwifery,  and  a  veterinary 

education  of  her  son,  who  displayed  great    school,  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted 

aptitude  for  learning,   and  acquired  a    at  Lyons,  in  1761.     Bertrandi  was  ap- 

great  knowledge  of  Greek   and  Latin,    pointed  chief  surgeon  to  the  king,  and 

logiCj  geometry,  mathematics,  and  phy-    professor  in  ordinary  of  practical  surgery. 

sics.     Finding  his  progress  in  learning    These  distinctions  served  only  to  increase 

impeded   by  narrow   circumstances,   he    a  zeal  for  his  profession,  that  was  only 

would  have  entered  into  the  order  of  the    subdued  by  an  attack  of  dropsy  of  the 

Minorites,  but  his  parents  were  averse  to    chest,  which  terminated  his  life,  Dec. 

his  taking  the  habit,  and  urged  him,  by    6,  1765.     Bertrandi  must  be  considered 

prayers  and  entreaties,  to   abandon  all    as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  anato- 

thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  life.     While    mists  and  surgeons  that  Italy  has  pro- 

thus  embarrassed,  he  attracted  the  notice    duced,  and  his  writings  are  remarkable 

of  Sebastian  Klingher,  the  professor  of    for  their  order  and  precision.   The  most 

surgery,  a  very  anle  man,  and  surgeon    considerable  of  them  are, — Dissertationes 

to  me  king,  who  possessed,  of  right,  the  •  Anatomies  de  Hepate  et  Oculo,  Torini, 

power  of  selecting  a  student  for  educa-    1748,  4to.    Trattato  delle  Operazioni  di 

tion   in  the  Royu  College  of  the  Pro-    Chirurgia,  Niza,  1763,  2  vols,  8vo.   This 

vinces.     He  made  choice  of  Bertrandi,    was  translated    into   German,   Vienna, 

who  thus  became  destined  to  the  study    1 769, 8vo ;  and  into  French,  by  Salier  de 

of  surgery.     In  this  pursuit  he  showed    la  Romillais,  Paris,  1769,  8vo.    The  best 

no  less  zeal  than  he  had  previously  exer-    edition  is  that  of  Penchienati  and  Bmg- 

cised  in  other  branches  of  learning.    He    nona,  Torino,  1802,  3  vols,  8vo. 

was  deeply  interested  in  dissection,  and        BERTRIC,  king  of  Wessex,  like  all 

in   three    years   was    named  reader  in    those   who    filled    the    throne  of   that 

anatomy.     In  another  year  he  was  ap-    country,  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  but,  it 

pointed   reader  in    practical    medicine ;    seems,  not  in  a  direct  line,  or,  perhaps, 

and  being  familiar  with  the  Latin  Ian-    even  so  near  in  the  strict  order  of  succet- 

guage,  he  was  soon  after  made  reader  of    sion  as  Alkmund,  vassal  king  of  Kent. 

Uie  Institutes  of  Medicine,  which  office    Why  he  was  preferred  to  that  prince  does 

had  never  before   been   entrusted   to  a    not  appear ;  but  advanced  age,  or  some 

surgeon,  but  to  the  most  able  physicians,    other  unfitness,  might  have  weighed  with 

The  king,  Charles  Emanuel,  aware  of  his    the  West-Saxon  legislature  in  its  choice 

ability,  prevailed  upon  him  to  travel  in    of  Bertric.     He  came  to  the  throne,  ac- 

France  and  England.      He   arrived   at    ccrding  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  784; 

Paris   in    1752,   and   was  presented   to    but  his  accession  has  been  referred  upon 

Lewis  XV.  by  the  ambassauor,  who  took    other  authorities  to  783,  785,  and  786. 

him  into  his  house,  and  honoured  him    He  had  nosooner  established  himself  than 

with   his   friendship.     He  studied  with    he  became  exceedingly  jealous  of  Egbertf 

freat  zeal,  and  read  to  the  Academy  of  Alkmund*s  son,  eventually  founder  of  a 
urgery  a  memoir  upon  Hydrocele,  in  consolidated  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  and 
October,  1 753,  and  in  1 754  another,  on  heir  of  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
the  Cause  of  Abscess  of  the  Liver  super-  quite  as  good  as  his  own,  if  not  better. 
vening  in  cases  of  Injuries  of  the  Head.  Egbert  became,  accordingly,  apprehen- 
He  was  shortly  after  named  foreign  asso-  sive  of  safety  unless  he  could  find  a  refuce 
ciate  of  the  Academy,  and  the  kmg  con-  out  of  Bertnc's  reach ;  and  he  toogfat  ue 
firmed  the  nomination.  He  then  visited  court  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  th«  most 
I^ndon,  resided  with  Mr.  Bromfield,  the  powerful  of  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon 
surgeon  ofSt.George's  Hospital,  and  made    kings.      Bertric  then  lost  no  tame   in 
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makine  overtures  of  marriage  to  Edburg^a,  he  laboured  principally  in  planning  and 
Offa's  daughter,  and  these  TOin^ accepted,  projecting;  in  encouraging  and  directing 
Egbert  fled  out  of  England,  and  found  an  others.  He  was  intended  by  Nature  for 
asylum  with  Charlemagne,  a  most  fortu-  a  man  of  business  rather  than  for  a  man 
nate  preparation  for  the  distinguished  of  letters,  his  talents  being  chiefly  of  a 
part  which  he  eventually  played  in  his  practical  order;  and  in  creative  or  ori- 
own  country.  Bertric's  marriage  with  ginal  power  as  a  writer  he  was  altogether 
Edburga,  which  was  solemnized  in  787,  deficient.  Hence  his  bookish  friends  at 
secured  his  political  position  at  the  price  Weimar,  during  its  celebrated  period, 
of  his  domestic  happiness.  The  lady  made  very  light  of  his  pretensions  to 
proved  violent  and  imperious,  with  all  literary  fame;  and  his  good-tempered 
the  ill  qualities  of  her  father,  Ofia,  but  ofiiciousness  appears  to  liave  rendered 
without  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  him  sometimes  an  object  of  their  ridicule, 
the  world  to  mitigate  them.  Her  husband  (See  Bottiger's  Lit.  Zustande  und  Zeit- 
appears  to  have  been  a  religious  and  good-  genossen,  1838.)  The  more  important 
natured  man,  but  easily  led  away  by  works  bearing  his  name,  not  enumerated 
favourites.  He  had,  however,  no  sooner  above,  are  his  Magazine  of  Spanish  Lite- 
fixed  his  aflections  upon  any  one,  than  rature,  1780-3,  3  vols ;  his  AUgemeine 
Edburga  did  all  in  her  power  to  turn  Geograp.  Ephemered,  Weimar,  1806-22; 
them  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  if  her  and  his  Neue  Bibliothek  der  Reisebe- 
artifices  failed,  poison  removed  the  ob-  schreibungen,  Weimar,  1815-22. 
noxious  individual.  She  had  endeavoured  BERTULF,  king  of  Mercia,  brother  of 
vainly  to  shake  her  husband's  predilection  Wiglaf,  who  consented  to  hold  his  throne 
for  Worr,  a  young  alderman,  or  earl,  and  under  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex.  Bertulf 
hence  made  no  scruple  of  resorting  to  her  became  king  in  8.'59,  and  was  dethroned 
usual  policy;  but  the  drugged  bowl  did  by  the  Danes  in  851.  He  died  shortly 
more  execution  than  she  desired.  Bertric  afterwards.  (Sim.  Dunelm.  120.  Brom- 
himself  tasted  of  it,  and  to  both  him  and  ton,  778.  Hardy's  Note  to  Malmesbury, 
Worr  it  proved  fatal.     This  appears  to  i.  133.) 

have  been  in  the  year  800,  although  there  BERTUSIO,  (John  Baptist,)  a  painter 

are  reasons  for  placing  it  two  years  later,  of  the  Bolognese  school,  formerly  pupil 

Early  in  this  reign,  the  Northmen,  or  of  Denys  Calvart,  but  he  abandoned  his 

Danes,   made   their  first  descent  upon  master's  style,  and  endeavoured,  thougli 

England,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  but  with  little  success,   to  imitate  that  of 

only  with  three  ships,  back  to  which  they  Guido.     He  left  a  variety  of  paintings  at 

were  driven,  leaving  their  plunder  behind.  Bologna,  his  native  city,  and  in  the  sur- 

Bertric  is  not  known  to  have  left  any  rounding  villages,    "displaying,"    says 

family,  and  thus  a  way  was  opened  for  Lanzi,    "  beauties  more   apparent  than 

the  succession  of  Egbert,  who  hastened  real."     Bertusio  died  in  1644.     (Lanzi, 

home  from  his  continental  exile,  trained  Stor.  Pitt.  v.  49.     Bryan's  Diet.) 

for  war  and  policy  under  Charlemagne,  BERULLE,  (Peter  de,)  an  illustrious 

one  of  the  ablest  monarchs  that  history  French  controversialist  and  cardinal,  born 

records.  (Sax.  Chr.  Malmesb.  i.  59, 127.)  February  4,  1575,  at  the  manor-house  of 

BERTRICH,  (F.  J.)  a  German  mis-  Serilly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes, 

cellaneous  writer,  born  at  Weimar,  1 747,  of  a  family  known  in  Champagne  from  the 

who,  after  stud}ring  first  theology  and  beginning  of  the  fourteentn  century.    He 

then  law,  became,  in  1 769,  tutor  to  the  became  early  conspicuous  for  piety,  leam- 

sons  of  the  baron  von  Echt,  who  had  been  ing,  and  a  winnmg  address.     His  zeal 

Danish  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  who  first  showed  itself  in  disputation  with  the 

inspired  him  with  that  love  for  Spanish  protestants,  who  were  then  numerous  in 

ana   Portuguese  literature  which  after-  France,  and  with  whom   he   argued  at 

wards  led  to  such  useful   results.     He  great  advantage  from  the  sweetness  of 

appeared  on  the  field  of  literature  under  his  manners.     A  man  of  family  at  once 

the  patronage  of  Wieland.     His  too  free  so  able,  conciliating,  and  exemplary,  was 

translation  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  naturally  regarded  as  extremely  fit  for 

1775.     He  had  already,  in  1773,  become  reviving  that  monastic  taste  in  France, 

the  coadjutor  of  Wieland  in  the  publica-  which  might  find  a  vent  for  some  of  her 

tion  of  the  German  Mercury,  and  sub-  gloomier  or  more  ascetic  spirits,  but  which 

sequently  editoria}.  business  largely  occu-  the  gradual  subsidence  of  ancient  fana- 

pied  his  time.      In   the   proauction  of.  ticism,  and  protestant  exposures  of  the 

many  of  the  works  which  bear  his  name,  conventual    system,    had    rendered    an 

he  had  doubtless  but  a  very  slight  share :  instrument    of    little    practical     utility 
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Berulle's  first  exertioDs  in  this  way  were  the  300  lessons  of  the  wise  men,  and 
directed  to  the  naturalisation  among  hia  ridiculed  the  sayinff  of  the  Hebrew  sages, 
countrymen  of  a  Spanish  Carmelite  so-    **  That  the  knowledge   of   women   was 

•'.  If  1     1  *    j-j     -A. II  fi 1 Ia  I jT  aUL   ^..^i:<: ^ 


hoth   sides  of  the  Pyrenees.     Those  in  is  said  to  have  laid  a  trap  to  secure 
Spain  did  not  like  the  departure  of  a  evidence  warranting  a  jealousy  of  a  more 
detachment  from  their  hody  mto  a  foreign  ordinary  kind;  the  stratagem  was  suc- 
country ;  those  in  France  were  displeased  cessfiil,  say  the  Hebrew  historians :  Bern- 
at  seeing  any  of  their  affairs  in  the  hands  ria  strangled  herself  for  shame,  and  her 
of  an  individud  not  commissioned  by  husband  fled  to  Babylon.     (Bartoloccius.) 
themselves.  Afterwards,  Berulle  grappled  BERWICK,  (Marshal,)  a  celebrated 
with   still   Qiore    serious  difficmties    as  commander,  illegitimate  son  of  James  II., 
founder  of   a   French  congregation  of  when  duke  of  York,  byArab^aChurchiU, 
priests  of  the  Oratory,  a  society  of  seen-  sister  to  John  Churchill,  originally  his 
lars  recently  established  in  Italv  by  Philip  page,  but  eventually  the  renowned  duke 
Neri.     He  was  urged  into  tnis  under-  of  Marlborough.    The  ofinprin^  of  this 
taking  by  the  pressing  solicitations  of  amour  was  named  James,  after  his  &ther, 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  others.    Feeling  and  the  surname  given  him  was  Fiti- 
satisficd  that  such  a  body  as  that  of  the  James.     He  was  bom  August  21,  1670, 
Oratory  was  likely  to  serve  the  Romish  and  at  seven  years  of  age  sent  over  to 
cause  in  France,  he  would  not  rest  until,  France  for  education.     On  his  father's 
in  1613,  he  had  overcome  all  opposition  accession  in  16S5,  he  went  into  the  im- 
to  it ;  and  that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  felt  nerial  army,  to  be  trained  for  a  military 
the  institution  of  this  new  society  as  an  life  under  Charles,  the  famous  duke  of 
attack  upon  their  own,  proved  extremely  Lorraine,  and  he  was  present  at  most  of 
embarrassing.   An  Englishman,  however,  the  great  operatioifs  which  occurred  about 
chiefly  feels  an  interest  in  Berulle,  because  that  time  m  Hungary.     In  1687  he  was 
he  solicited  at  Rome  the   dispensation  created  duke  of  Berwick;  and  hefore  the 
under  which  Henrietta  Maria  was  mar-  next  year  dosed,  he  became  an  exile  with 
ried  to  Charlesl.,  and  he  accompanied  that  his  father  in  France.     He  passed  over 
princess  into  England.     In  his  applica-  with  that  misguided  prince  into  Ireland, 
tion  to  the  papal  court,  he  argued  against  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
objections  by  charging  what  he  called  and  witnessed  with  him  the  final  nun  of 
the  English  schism  upon  want  of  a  con-  his  hopes  in  the  naval  enfasement  of 
ciliatory  spirit  towards  Henry  VIII.;  and  La  Hogue.    He  then  entered,  tne  French 
when  he  came  over  with  the  princess,  hia  service,  was  made  a  marshal  in  1 706,  and 
amiable  manners  gained  him  universal  in  the  war  of  suceeaaion,  acquired  great 
respect.     His  character  was  also  perfectly  reputation  in  Spain.    His  first  efibrts  were 
disinterested.     He  made  avow  in  early  not  particidarly  fortunate;  but  in  1707 
life  to  accept  of  no  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  he  struck  a  blow  that  established  Philip  V. 
and  in  obedience  to  it  refused  several  on  the  Spanish  throne.    The  associated 
tempting  offers.    At  length,  Urban  VIII.  English  and  Portufueae  ^nerak  enter- 
took  upon  himself  to  dispense  with  this  tained  hopes  of  crushing  hia  forcea,  which 
vow,  and  Berulle  was  made  cardinal,  in  were  posted  along  the  frontiers  of  Aragon 
1627,   to  the  great  disgust  of  several  and  Valencia,  in  detail,  before  he  could 
bishops,    who  thought   such  a  dignity  receive    fresh    succours    from    France. 
proper  only  for  a  Frenchman  of  their  Hence    they    suddenly   coUected    their 
own  order.    To  sustain  it  he  accepted  of  troops  to  the  amount  of  30,000  men,  and 
two   abbacies.     He  died  while  sayine  endeavoured  to  break  into  his  quarters. 
mass,  October  12, 1629.     During  his  life  Berwick,   however,   detained    them    by 
he  was  the  patron  of  letters,  and  smoothed  throwing  garrisons  into  Villena  and  Chin- 
obstacles  at  Rome    to  the  printing  of  chilla,  until  he  had  reunited  Ida  army 
Lejay*s  Polyglott.  His  own  works,  which  on  the  FeaOf  or  plain  of  Ahnansa,  in  New 
were  chiefly  controversial,  had  great  po-  Castile,  where  he  was  opportunely  joined 
nularity  in  their  day.    They  were  ^-  by  a  part  of  the  expected  reinffarpements. 
lected,  in  1644,  in  two  foho  volumes.  Of  this  the  allied  commanders  were  un-^ 
(Moreri.     Biog.  Univ.)  aware,  and  they  imprudendy  ventured 
BERURIA,  a  Hebrew  female,  men-  into  action,  April  25,  1707.     At   first, 
tinned  in  several  places  of  the  Talmud  as  their  boldness  appeared  likely  to  succeed; 
uncommonly  learned.    She  lectured  on  but  the  skill  and  fimmeia  of  Berwick 
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eventuallv  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  council  was  assembled  for  this  purpof^. 
and  rendered  toe  defeat  of  Alraanza  at  Bostra,  in  244,  and  Origen  then  exerted 
almost  as  disastrous  to  the  allies,  as  that  himself  to  convince  the  bishop  that  he 
of  Blenheim  had  been  to  the  French,  was  mistaken.  He  succeeded  completely, 
The  victorious  marshal,  in  recompense  of  Beryllus  professing  himself  convinced  of 
this  great  service,  was  created  a  Spanish  his  rashness  in  declining  from  the  esta- 
grandee,  and  duke  of  Liria  and  Aerica.  blished  faith.  Beryllus  wrote  some  small 
He  was  subsequently  entrusted  by  the  treatises,  and  some  epistles  to  Origen, 
French  government  with  a  series  of  im-  thanking  him  for  the  pains  that  he  took 
portant  commands,  and  showed  himself  in  confuting  his  errors.  In  St.  Jerome's 
upon  all  occasions  worthy  of  the  con-  time,  the  particulars  of  the  conference 
fidence  reposed  in  him.  He  was  killed  were  extant,  by  which  the  bishop  of 
by  a  cannon-ball,  June  12,  1734,  before  Bostra  was  brought  to  abandon  his  hasty 
the  walls  of  Philipsburg  on  the  Rhine,  a  speculations ;  but  at  present  nothing  re- 
strong  place,  of  which  the  siege  was  mains  written  by  nim.  (Chaufepi4 
undertaken  by  his  advice.  Berwick's  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Mosheim,  i.  268.  Du 
manners  were  cold,  thoughtful,  and  rather  Pin.  i.  1 16.) 

severe ;  but  his  habits  were  correct,  and  BESECKE,  (J.  Melchior  Gottlieb,) 
his  whole  career  was  that  of  a  great  man.  professor  of  law  at  Mittau,  bom  in  1746. 
His  English  honours  were  forfeited  by  His  ereat  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
an  attainder  passed  against  him  in  1695;  Courlanders  was  the  share  he  took  in  the 
but  French  and  Spanish  titles  conferred  foundation  of  a  poor-house  in  Mittau, 
upon  him  descended  to  his  posterity.  In  which  was  finished,  with  very  slender 
1695,  he  married  an  Irish  lady,  daughter  means,  in  1795.  Besides  a  principal 
of  Burke,  earl  of  Clanricard.  From  this  share  in  the  Thesaurus  juris  Cambialis, 
marriage  came  the  dukes  of  Liria,  in  he  wrote  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
Spain.  In  1699  he  married  a  second  History  of  the  Birds  of  Courland,  8vo, 
wife,  named  Bulkeley,  and  bv  her  he  Mittau,  1789.  Attempt  to  sketch  a  Corn- 
was  father  to  the  first  marshal  de  Fitz-  plete  Plan  of  Laws  for  Crimes  and  Punish- 
James.  In  1700,  Lewb  XIV.  erected  ments,  8vo,  Dessau,  1783.  Sketch  of  a 
the  estate  of  Warthi,  near  Clermont,  in  System  of  Transcendental  Chemisby, 
Beauvoisis,  into  a  dukedom,  with  a  peer-  8vo,  Leipsic,  1787.  Specimen  of  a  Criti- 
age  for  marshal  Berwick,  and  his  neirs  cal  Commentary  on  Kant's  Critique  of 
by  the  second  marriage.  The  name  of  Pure  Reason,8vo,  Mittau,  1789.  Attempt 
Warthi  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  at  a  History  of  Hypotheses  on  the 
of  Fitz- James.  In  1770,  the  duke  of  Generationof  Animals,  8vo,  Mittau,  1797. 
Fitz- James  published  the  memoirs  of  the  Attempt  at  a  History  of  Natural  History, 
marshal,  with  a  continuation  to  his  death,  8vo,  ib.  1802,  (reaching  from  the  creation 
in  2  vols,  12mo.  (Coxe's  Memoirs  of  of  the  world  to  1791.)  He  died  in  1802. 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  i*  408,  iii.  268.  (Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
Biog.  Univ.  Banks's  Dormant  and  Ex-  BESLER,  (Basil,)  an  eminent  botanist, 
tinct  Baronage,  iii.  80.)  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1561.  He  had 
BERYLLUS,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  but  little  education,  and  practised  phar- 
Arabia,  about  the  year  244,  remarkable  macy,  but  his  ^eat  piuniwt  was  botany; 
for  broaching  one  among  the  speculative  hence  he  estamished  a  botanic  garden, 
opinions  upon  our  Saviour's  divinity,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
wnich  distracted  the  religious  world  m  chief  botanists  of  his  day.  Plumier 
his  time.  Until  the  appearance  of  this  named  a  ffenus  of  plants  (Besleria)  in 
new  theory,  Beryllus  was  universally  honour  of  nis  labours.  His  chief  work, 
respected  as  a  pious  and  learned  man,  however,  was  revised,  if  not  in  a  great 
who  had  long  discharged  his  duties  in  a  measure  composed,  b^  Inngermann,  pro- 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  doctrine  fessor  at  the  university  of  Altdorf,  and 
which  lowered  his  credit,  was,  that  Jesus  the  synonyms  supplied  by  his  brother 
Christ,  before  living  among  men,  had  no  Jerome  Besler.  The  education  Basil  had 
distinct  essence  of  his  own ;  and  hence  received  was  insufficient  for  such  a  work, 
had  no  divinity  proper  to  himself,  but  which  is  altogether  very  magnificent,  and 
only  the  Father's  divinity  dwelling  in  has  356  folio  plates,  containmg  1086 
him.  He  is,  therefore,  considered  as  a  figures,  engraved  on  copper. 
sort  of  Sabellian;  but  some  have  not  BESLER,  (Jerome,)  Drother  to  the 
ranked  him  among  heretics,  because  he  preceding,  bom  at  Nuremberg,  September 
would  not  stand  by  his  judgment,  when  29,  1566.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
its  imsoundness  was  pointed  out     A  of  medicine  at  Basle,  in  15i92 ;  and  died 
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November  22,  1632,  having  printed : —  He  graduated  as  doctor  of  divinity  at 

Dissertatio  de  Hydrope,  Basil,  1592,  4to.  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Paris; 

Epistola  Medica,   inserted  in  the  Cista  he  died  at  Lynn  in  the  year  1428.     He 

Medica  of  J.  Homung ;  and  the  preface  is  the  author  of — 1.  Super  UniTersalia 

and  synonyms  of  his  brother's  Hortus  Holcothi.     2.   Compendium  Theologis. 

Egstettensis,  Norimb.  1613,  1640,  1750.  3.  Determinationum  Liber.     This  Mok 

BESLER,  (Michael  Robert,)  bom  at  is  not  mentioned  by  either  Bale  or  Pits, 

Nuremberg,  July  5, 1607,  doctor  of  medi-  but  is  recorded  by  Leland ;  and  Tanner 

cine  at  Altdorf.     He  was  well  versed  in  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the 

natural  history  and  antiquities.    He  died  Ord.  Quest  Liber,  mentioned  by  Bale. 

in  1661,  leaving,  besides  some  medical  4.  Sacranun  Concionum  Liber.     5.  Ser- 

works,  Gazophylacium  Rerum  naturalium  mones  in   Evangelia.    6.   Sermones  in 

h  Regno  Vegetabili,  Animali,  et  Mine-  Epistolas.     7.  Lecturae  Sacrse  Scriptors. 

rali,  &c.  Norimb.  1642,  folio.     Mantissa  8.  RudimentaLogices.   9.  DeVirtutibas 

ad  viretum  Stirpium,  Fruticum  et  Plan-  et    Vitib    oppositis.     10.    Epistolarum 

tarum,  ib.  1646,  1648,  folio.  Libri  Duo.     11.  De  TVinitate:  and  an- 

BESLY,  (John,)   king's  advocate   at  other  set  of  sermons.     Some  of  these 

Fontenay-le-comte,    bom  in   1572,    an  titles  are  given  here  for  the  first  time 

active  opponent  to  the  reception  of  the  from  catalogues  of  manuscripts;  serenl 

council  of  Trent,  and  deeply  skilled  in  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  public  library 

the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
province.     He  died  m  1644.     His  prin-        BESOLD,  (Christophe,)  an  historical 

cipal  work  is,  Histoires  des  Comtes  de  writer,  bom  at  Tubingen  in  1577;  who, 

Poitou  et  Dues  de  Guienne ;  the  fruit  of  becoming  a  Romanist,  just  before  his 

forty  years'  study.     (Biog.  Univ.)  death  in  1638,  received  an  offer  from 

BESMI,  the  name  of  three  Turkish  the  pope  of  a  professorship  at  Bcdogna, 

poets.      The   first,    bom   at  Aidin,    in  and  a  pension  of  4000  ducats.    His  prm- 

Roumelia,  died  towards  the  end  of  the  cipal  work  is  Historia  Inoperii  Constanti- 

reign  of  Seliin  I.     The  second,  Mustafa  nopolitani  et  Turdci.     (ffiog.  Univ.) 
Besmi,    a    descendant    of    Mohammed        BESOZZI,  (Ambrose,)  an  archite^nral 

Efendi,  who  built  the  college  of  Mer-  painter  of  Milan,  bora  in  1646,  and  died 

levis,  at  the  New  Gate  of  Constantinople,  m  1706. 

accompanied  Mustafa  Pasha  of  Rodosto        BESSARION,  (John),  a  cardinal,  emi- 

to  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1682,  and  was  nent  for  scholarship,  patronaee  of  leam- 

killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.    The  ing,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  Greek 

third  died  in  1703,  at  Chios.    (Ersch  und  church  for  the  Roman.    This  last  cir- 

Gruber.)  cumstance  has  led  his  literary  painters  to 

BESNARD,  (Francis  Joseph,)  a  phy-  use  very  different  colours.  Romanists 
sician,  born  at  Buschsweile*',  in  Alsace,  bring  him  upon  the  scene,  prejudiced 
May  20,  1748.  He  was  educated  at  against  papal  peculiarities  ana  preroga- 
Hogenau,  in  th9  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  tives,  but  constrained  by  the  light  which 
and  afterwards  sent  to  Strasburg  to  study  gradually  broke  in  upon  his  mgenaoas 
medjfcine.  Iii  1775  he  took  the  degree  mind  to  admit  hunselt  hitherto  mistaken, 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  exercised  his  Protestants  represent  an  ecclesiastic  d 
profession  and  was  appointed  physician-  consummate  art,  who,  seeing  the  ap- 
m-chief  to  Maximilian,  the  count  palatine,  proachine  ruin  of  his  own  country,  eageny 
In  1783  he  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  embraced  an  opportunity  of  establiuiing 
Sciences  a  plan  to  supersede  the  employ-  himself  handsomely  in  Italy.  This  re- 
men  t  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  in  certain  markablc  man  was  bom  at  Trelnxond,  as 
diseases,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  it  might  seem  from  an  epitaph  written  by 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration;  himself,  in  1389;  but  copies  of  this  in- 
the  Revolution,  however,  suspended  its  scription  are  not  uniform,  and  Bandini, 
labours.  In  1790  Besnard  returned  to  who  wrote  Bessarion's  life,  places  his 
the  palatinate,  practised  at  Manheim,  and  birth  in  1395.  One  of  his  masters  was 
was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Gemistius  Pletho,  celebrated  for  intro- 
hospitals  of  Munich.  He  successfully  ducing  the  study  of  Plato  amone  scholars 
laboured  to  introduce  vaccination  into  in  the  west:  hence,  probably,  nis  mind 
Bavaria.  He  died  June  16, 1814,  having  wi^  prepared  for  a  belief  in  purgatory, 
printed  some  professional  works.  that  oeing  a  doctrine  which  Platonics 

BESODUN,orBESTON,  (John,)prior  have  inculcated.     As  Bessarion's  age  ad- 

of  the  Carmelites  at  Lynn,  hiehlv  distin-  vanced,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  order 

guishcd  as  a  learned  man  m  his  day.  of  St  Basil,  and  he  spent  one-and-twenty 
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years  in  a  monastery  in  the  Ptioponnese.  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.     But  the 

His  employments  there,  however,  were  people  generally  abhorred  him  as  an 

so  scholarly  and  intellectual,  that  people  apostate ;  and  the  seeming  reconciliation 

naturally  thought  him  fit  for  great  emer-  with  Rome,  of  which  he  and  a  few  others 

gencies.     Hence   John   Paleologus,   the  said  so  much,  was  denounced  as  an  un- 

Greek  emperor,  was  glad  of  his  assistance  principled  compromise,  accomplished  by 

in   an  attempt   to  gain  relief  from  the  fraud  and  artifice.     Bessarion,  therefore, 

Christians  of  the  west.     It  was  growing  found  himself   under  the  necessity  of 

every  day  more  clear  that  nothing  but  taking  refuge  in  Italy,  and  he  occupied 

effectual  aid  on  the  European  side  could  a  splendid  station  there  during  all  the 

long  save  the  throne  of  Constantinople  rest  of  his  life.     He  had  been  made  car- 

from  falling  a  prey  to  Turkish  ambition,  dinal,  in  1439,  by  Eugenius  IV.  as  an 

and  it  was  well  known,   that  western  immediate  acknowledgment  of  his  adhe- 

sympathy  was  hopeless  without  conces-  sion  to  the  papal  church,  and  he  subse- 

sions  to  the  Latin  church.    The  emperor  quently  became  archbishop  of  Siponto. 

was,  therefore,  driven  .to  the  necessity  of  Pius  II.  also  pretended  to  confer  upon 

expressing  a  disposition  for  such,  and  he  him  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 

came  to  the  council  of  Ferrara,  in  1438,  Of  substantial  distinctions  he  had  an 

attended  by  some  of  his  principal  divines,  ample  share,  being  much  employed  by 

ostensibly  for  that  purpose.     Bessarion  successive  popes,  and  more  than  once 

was  one  of  his  clerical  attendants,  having  rather  likely  to  be  elected  pope  himself, 

previously  been  decorated  with  the  title  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tne  road  by 

of  archbishop  of  Nice,  for  the  sake  of  which  he   found  his  way  to  so  much 

appearing    with    suitable    dignity.      In  worldly  prosperity,   he  showed   himself 

other  respects  his  appearance  was  that  of  worthy  of  it.     His  private  habits  never 

an  able  and   scholarly  disputant,  quite  departed  greatly  from  those  of  a  Pelopo- 

equal  to  meet  any  advocate  on  the  papal  nesian  monk ;   but  his  ample  revenues 

side.     After  gaining,  however,  great  ap-  found  generous  hospitality   for  men  of 

plause  by  this  display  of  eloquence  and  genius,  and  for  the  collection  of  a  noble 

information,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  library.     Bessarion  died  at  Ravenna,  on 

an  alteration  in  his  opinion ;  and  before  his  way  from  France,  whither  he  had 

the  council,  which  removed  from  Ferrara  gone  as  ambassador  from   Sixtus   IV., 

to   Florence  for   fear  of   a  pestilence,  Nov.  19,  1472.     His  body  was  taken  to 

finished  its  deliberations,  Bessarion  was  Rome  for  interment,  ana  the  pope  at- 

a  declared  Romanist.    Interested  motives  tended  his  fimeral,  an  honour  not  hitherto 

were  assigned  upon  plausible  grounds  for  paid  to  the  memory  of  any  cardinal.    His 

his  conversion ;  and  Mark,  archbishop  of  library  he  left  to  the  senate  of  Venice ;  a 

Kphesus,  who  would  notgive  way,  branded  legacy  of  considerable  importance,  as  he 

him  as  a  bastard  Greek,  false  to  his  coun-  had  procured  manuscripts,  regardless  of 

try  and  his  church.     Romanists  attribute  expense,  from  all  parts  of  Greece.     Bes- 

Mark's  pertinacity  to  envy  of  Bessarion.  sarionlefl  numerous  literary  remains;  but 

The  two  were  able  and  admired  above  most  of  those  that  are  strictly  theological, 

any  of  their  national  deputation ;  but  at  except  such  portions  as  are  in  the  collec- 

length,  Mark  is  considered  as  discerning,  tions  of  the  councils,  have  never  been 

with  deep  mortification,  a  general  dispo-  printed.    Atreatiseof  his,  De  Sacramento 

sition  to  prefer  his  former  friend.     Hence  Eucharistis,  was,  however,  published  at 

the  reproaches  with  which  he  assailed  him,  Paris,  in  the  26th  vol.  of  the  Bibliotheca 

and  his  own  immovable  determination  to  Patrum ;  and  four  small   treatises  were 

stand  by  the  religious  principles  that  he  published  at  Rome,  in  1634,  in  a  collec- 

had  ever  entertained.     Bessarion  having  tion  of  Opuscula  Theologica.    Bessarion 's 

gone  over  himself,  was  employed  by  the  most  celebrated  works  are  Latin  transla- 

pope  to  gain  the  other  Greeks;  and  as  tions  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and 

their  coun  try's  cause  was  nearly  desperate,  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  together  with  a 

rewards,  persuasions,  threats,  and  pro-  treatise   Adversus   Calunmiatorem   Pla- 

mises,  inmiced  most  of  them  to  coniply.  tonis.     This  calumniator  was  George  of 

They  admitted  a  double  procession  of^the  Trebizond,  who  had  been  incited  to  the 

Holy  Ghost,  a  purgation  of  disembodied  offensive   attack    by   Gemistius  Pletho, 

souls  by  fire,  and  the  papal  supremacy.  Bessarion 's  tutor,  a  violent  Platonist,  and 

On  Bessarion's  return  to  Greece,  his  dis-  hence  led  into  an  invidious  comparison 

tressed  sovereign,  and  such  as  were  will-  of  him   with  Aristotle.     It  was   but   a 

ing  to  purchase  Latin  help  almost  on  any  diminutive    production,    but   garnished 

terms,   would   have  raised  him  to  the  with  such  reflections  upon  Aristotle  us 
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gave  Ilia  admirers  great  offence.    Three  been  rcnprinted  both  in  the  RecueQ  da 

of  them  accordingly,  Gennadiua,  George  Pieces,  by  La  Monno^e,  and  at  the  con- 

of  Trebizond,  and  Theodore  Gaza,  came  dusion  of  the  M6noiree  pour  aenrir  a 

forward  in  the  ^eat  Peripatetic's  vindi-  rHiatoire  de  M.  le  Prince  (de  Cond^}, 

cation.     Bessanon  received  an  appeal  1693,  2  toIs.  12nio.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

from  the  contending  parties  during  the  B£SSEL,  (Godfrey  von,)  a  German 

heat  of   their  dispute,   and  coimselled  Benedictine,  bom  in  the    electorate  of 

moderation,  arguing  that  the  two  pbilo-  Mentz,  Sept  5,  1672,  and  employed  by 

sophers,  rightly  understood,   were   not  the  archbishop-electcMT  in  various  diplo- 

really  so  far  apart  in  sentiment  as  a  matic  missions,  but  eventually    elected 

hasty  consideration  might  lead  one  to  abbot  of  Gottwich,  in  Austria,  in  1720. 

suppose.    George  of  Trebizond,  however,  He  died  Jan.  20, 1749,  having  published 

wasirritatedinsteadof  convinced,  and  he  St  Austin's  Letters  to  Optatus  on  the 

lost  no  time  in  writing  the  Comparatio  Punishments  of  Unbaptized  Infants;  and 

Platonis  et  Aristotelis,  a  long  piece  to  being  long  thought  author  of  the  Chroni- 

prove  Aristotle's  inconceivable  superiority  con  Gottwicense,  a  work  really  written 

to  Plato,  and  treating  the  latter's  admirers  hj  Francis  Joseph  de  Hahn,  afterwards 

with  contempt     It  was  this  work  which  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  so  admirably 

brought  forth  Bessarion's  from  the  press  of  illustrated  by  documents  that  it  has  thrown 

Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  Adversus  Ca-  ereat  light  upon  German  affiurs,  and  has 

lumniatorem.     The  book  is  without  date,  been  even  reckoned  comparable  to  the 

but  it  is  unquestionably  very  early,  and  is  De  Re  Diplomatici  of  MabiUon.     (Biog. 

of  extreme  rarity:  the  conjectural  date  is  Univ.) 

1469.    There  are  also  options  of  1503  BESSENTEI,  (George,)  a  Hungarian 

and  1516,  which  too  are  very  rare.     An-  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  once  in 

other  of  Bessarion's  works  has  a  value  of  the  Hungarian  guard  at  Vienna,  and  on 

the  same  kind.     His  Orationes  de  gra-  his  retirement  mm.  it,  creditably  distin- 

vissimis  Periculis,  quad  Heipublicse  Chris-  s:uished  in  the  literature  of  his  country, 

tianse  h.  Turcil  jam  turn  impendere  pro-  He  wrote  some  tragedies,  a  discourse  oo 

videbat,  printed  at  Rome  in  1543,  have  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  a  translation 

likewise    become    very    scarce.     (Cave,  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

Hist.  Lit.   Mosheim,  iii.  27.     Clement  BE&SER,  (John  von,)  a  German  poet, 

Biblioth^que  Curieux,  iii.  250.)  bom  in  Courland  in  1654,  and  long  em- 

BESSE,  (John,)  a  physician,  bom  at  ployed,  in  ceremonial  capacities,  at  the 
Peyrouse,  who  took  the  degree  of  doctor  courts  of  Berlin  and  Dresden.  Ue  died 
of  medicine  in  1713  at  Paris,  and  was  at  the  latter  place  in  1729,  leaving  poems 
afterwards  appointed  physician  to  the  published  in  a  collected  form  at  Leipsic 
queen  dowager  of  Spain.  He  died  at  m  1752,  and  an  account  of  Frederic  the 
Paris  at  an  advanced  age,  having  pub-  First's  coronation,  twice  printed  at  Ber- 
lished  several  works.  It  is  sufficient  to  lin.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
enumerate,  Des  Passions  de  I'Homme,  BESSIERES,  (John  Baptist,)  one  of 
oil,  suivaut  les  R^les  de  I'Analyse,  Ton  the  revolutionary  French  marshals,  bom 
recherche  leurs  Natures,  leurs  Causes,  at  Preissac,  in  Languedoc,  Aug.  6,  1768, 
et  leurs  Effets.  Toulouse,  1699,  8vo.  of  a  needy  and  obscure  family .  He  had, 
Recherches  Analytiques  sur  la  Structure  consequently,  very  little  education,  and 
des  Parties  du  Corps  Humain,  oil  Ton  his  onginal  calling  was  the  humble  one 
explique  leur  Ressort,  leur  Jeu,  et  leur  of  a  wig-maker  ;  undoubtedly  at  that 
Usage,  ib:  1701,  2  vols,  Svo,  Paris,  1702.  time  of  rather  more  importance  than 
Lettre  h  I'Auteur  (J.  C.  A.  Helvetius)  alterations  in  fashion  have  since  ren- 
du Nouveau  Livre  de  I'Economie  Ani-  dered  it  In  1792,  however,  the  lowering 
male,  et  des  Observations  sur  les  Petites  aspect  of  French  politics  rendered  a 
V6roles,  Paris,  1723,  Svo.  Replique  aux  military  life  a  general  object  of  attention 
Lettres  deM.  Helvetius,  &c.Amst  (Paris)  to  enterprising  youth,  and  young  Bes- 
1726,  12mo.  sidres  entered  as  a  private  m  the  consti- 

BESSE,  or  BESSET,  (Henry  de,)  a  tuUonal  jp^uard  of  Lewis  XVI.  Reproved 

French  gentleman,  employed  under  the  so  faithml  to  his  unfortunate  master's 

Marijuess  de  Villacerf,  mspector  of  roval  cause,  that  concealment  at  one  time  was 

buildmgs.     He  published.  Relations  des  necessary  to  shield  him  from  republican 

Campagnes  de  Rocroy  ct  de  Fribourg,  en  vengeance.     When  royalty  was  finally 

1643  et  1644,  Paris,  1673,  12mo.    This  overthrown,   he  returned  to  the  army, 

has  been  attributed  to  the  Marquess  de  la  and  rose  graduallv  to  the  rank  of  cap- 

Moussaye;  and,  being  in  good  credit,  has  tain.    In  1795,   he  was  in  Italy  with 
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Buonaparte,  and  distinguished  himself  mechanician,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
upon  several  occasions,  particularly  at  Orleans  in  1569,  author  of  some  scientific 
Roveredo  and  Rivoli.  He  was  accord-  works  highly  esteemed  in  their  day ;  one 
ingly  sent  to  Paris,  to  present  the  cap-  of  which,  Theatrum  Instrumentorum  et 
tured  colours  to  the  Directory;  and  Machinarum,  Lyons,  1578,  fol.  suhse- 
thenceforth  he  became  connected  indis*  quently  augmented  by  Paschalis,  was 
solubly  with  Napoleon.  He  was  with  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Ger< 
him  in  Egypt,  returned  with  him  to  man.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
France,  and  was  highly  serviceable  to  BESSON,  (Joseph,)  a  Jesuit  mission- 
him  wlien  arrived  at  Paris.  Being  sub-  ary,  bom  at  Carpentras,  in  Provence,  in 
sequently  with  him  in  Italy,  he  contri-  1607.  He  died  at  Aleppo  hi  1691,  leav- 
buted  materially  to  the  victory  of  Marengo,  ing  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
and  his  fortune  was  now  contpletely  curious  is.  La  Sainte  Syne,  ou  des  Mis- 
made.  He  was  appointed  general  of  sions  des  P^s  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus 
division,  Sept.  13,  1802;  marshal  of  the  en  Syrie,  Paris,  1660,  8vo.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
empire,  May  19,  1804  ;  and  finally,  duke  BESSUS,  governor  or  satrap  of  Bac- 
of  Istria.  He  subseouently  made  a  con-  tria,  notorious  in  the  history  of  Alexander 
spicuous  figure  at  tne  great  battles  of  the  Great  for  the  murder  of  Darius. 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Eylau;  accom-  That  unfortunate  prince,  finding  his  af- 
panied  Napoleon  to  the  interview  of  fairs  all  but  ruinea  by  the  battle  of  Gau- 
Tilsit ;  ana  receiving  a  command  in  gamela,  could  see  no  hope  of  retrieving 
Spain,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  or  hardly  of  personal  safety,  unless 
Celesta.  He  was  then  summoned  into  in  Bactria,  where  mountains  might  pro- 
Germany,  to  grapple  with  Austria;  and  tect  him  fi'om  the  conqueror's  advance, 
he  commanded  the  imperial  guard  at  But  while  on  his  way  thither  he  became 
Landshut,  Elsberc^,  and  Wagram.  At  apprehensive  of  being  overtaken;  and 
the  last  great  battle,  his  horse  was  shot  hence  resolved  upon  makine  a  stand  with 
under  him,  to  the  extreme  concern  of  such  forces  as  were  then  with  him,  these 
his  men,  who  set  up  a  shout  of  gprief,  falling  little  or  nothing  short  of  forty 
supposing  him  killeo.  When  the  camr  thousand  men.  Bessus,  however,  and 
paign  was  over,  Besaidres  was  despatched  Nabarzanea,  another  Persian  of  distinc- 
into  Holland,  which  England  had  in-^  tion,  disapproved  of  this  determination, 
vaded,  and  his  exertions  were  soon  and  finding  the  king  unwilling  to  proceed, 
crowned  with  complete  success.  Hc  made  him  their  prisoner.  They  then 
subsequently  figurea  at  the  marriage  of  placed  him  in  a  close  carriage,  and  car- 
Napoleon,  and  he  was  then  sent  into  ried  him  on  with  them  towards  Bactria ; 
Spain  again,  but  he  found  such  cUfii-  intending,  it  is  thought,  in  case  of  Alex- 
culties  there  as  made  him  speedily  solicit  ander's  pursuit,  to  make  terms  by  deli- 
his  recall.  Being  gratified,  he  shared  in  vering  him  into  his  hands,  or  in  case  of 
Buonaparte's  disastrous  Russian  expe-  no  pursuit  to  kill  him,  and  seize,  if  pos- 
dition,  and  when  the  emperor  decamped,  sible,  his  kingdom,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
Bessidres  remained  in  Germany,  to  save  might  prove  attainable.  After  some  de- 
all  that  could  be  saved  of  his  imperial  lay,  the  Macedonian  conqueror  overtook 
friend's  once  boasted  army.  At  the  be-  them,  and  then  they  would  have  per- 
ginning  of  1813,  he  made  a  hasty  visit  auadedDarius  to  mount  a  horse  for  greater 
to  Paris,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Ger-  expedition,  and  flee  with  them.  He  re- 
many,  to  command  again  the  imperial  fUsed,  and  after  giving  him  some  deape- 
guard  in  the  approaching  Saxon  cam-  rate  wounda,  they  left  him  djriog  in  his 
paign.  He  was  killed,  however,  bv  a  carriage.  Ajfter  he  was  dead,  Alexander 
cannon-ball,  May  I ,  the  evening  before  came  up,  and  was  deeply  moved  at  seeing 
the  battle  of  Lutzen,  when  making  ob-  the  mangled  corpse  of  one  who  had  so 
servations  of  the  enemy's  position,  near  lately  been  esteemed  the  greatest  and 
the  place  where  Gustavus  Adolphus  fell,  most  fortunate  of  men.  He  would  have 
(Biog.  Univ.  SuppL)                                 .  then  pursued  Bessus,  but  foimd  him  be- 

BESSIN,  (William,)  a  learned  French  yond  reach  at  such  an  advanced  season 

Benedictine,  bom  in  Normandy,  March  of  the  year.     Early,  however,  in  the  fol- 

27,  1654.     He  died  at  Rouen,  Oct.  18,  lowing  spring,  that  of  329  b.  c,  Alexander 

1726,  leaving  Reflexions  sur  le  Nouveau  marchea  into  Bactria,  and  driving  Bessus 

Syst^me  du  R.  P.  Lami,  1697;  Concilia  out  of  the  countiy,  he  marched  siter  him 

Rotomagensis  Provincise,  1717.     (Biog.  into  Sogdiana,  whither  the  traitor  had  re- 

Univ.)  tired,  in  hopes  that  the  river  Oxus  might 

BESSON,  (James,)  an  ingenious  French  be  found  impassable  by  the  Macedonian!. 
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In  this  he  was  deceived,  and  his  followers,  a  bad  omen,  and  she  reftued  her  aigna- 
despairing  of  safety  unless  from  unquali-  tmre  I  Thus  was  delayed  the  rupture  witii 
fied  submission,  delivered  him  into  Alex-  Prussia  for  two  years ;  yet,  altboi;^ 
ander's  hands.  By  that  conqueror  he  was  when  hostilities  took  place,  some  splenmd 
delivered  for  punishment  to  Oxatres,  successes  were  obtained  by  the  Russiani^ 
brother  of  Darius,  and  under  his  direc-  they  did  not  contribute  to  the  minister's 
tion  Bessus  was  executed  as  a  traitor  with  security.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
ingenious  cruelty.  (Prideaux,  Connect.-  disgrace  is  variously  related ;  according 
i.  398.)  to  some,  he  incurred  Elizabeth's  resent- 
BESTUZH£V-RUMIN,(CountAlexei  ment  by  ordering  the  return  of  the  array 
Petrovitch,)  a  Russian  statesman,  bom  after  the  battle  of  Gross  Jagersdorf,  when 
at  Moscow,  Mav  22,  1692,  and  edu-  she  was  rendered  incapable  of  attending 
cated  at  Berlin.  Travelling  subsequently  to  business,  by  an  illness  expected  to 
through  part  of  Germany,  at  Hanover  terminate  mortally,  in  order  to  conciliate 
he  was  greatly  noticed  by  the  elector  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Peter  III.)y  ^ho 
(afterwards  George  I.  of  England),  who  was  an  admirer  of  Frederic  II. ;  while 
made  him  one  of  his  pages,  and  in  1714  others  say,  that  he  had  prevailed  upon 
sent  him  as  envoy  to  St  Petersbiu-g,  to  the  empress  to  exclude  Peter  from  the 
announce  his  accession  to  the  British  succession,  and  transfer  his  rights  to  his 
throne.  When  he  quitted  his  service,  infant  son  Paul,  under  the  sole  guardian- 
he  entered  tliat  of  the  dowager  duchess  ship  of  Catharine ;  on  which  the  other 
of  Courland;   and  in  1720  he  was  ap-  parties  in  the  cabinet  turned  his  schemes 

e>inted  Russian  resident  at  the  court  of  against  him,  representing  him  as  guilty 
enmark.  When  Anne  became  empress,  of  misleadinjg  his  sovereign,  and  inducing 
he  was  removed  from  Copenhagen  to  her  to  sanction  a  piece  of  treasonable  in- 
Hamburg,  in  capacity  of  envoy  extra-  justice.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  arrested 
ordinary  for  Lower  Saxony;  but  in  1734  (Feb.  1758),  tried  by  a  special  commis- 
he  was  sent  again  to  Denmark,  where  he  sion,  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  emoln- 
remained  till  1740,  when  he  was  recalled  ments,  declared  infamous,  and  banished 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  made  one  of  the  to  Goretovo,  a  village  120  versts  from 
cabinet  ministers.  For  this  advancement  Moscow,  where  he  had  no  otlier  dwelling 
he  was  indebted  to  the  favourite  Biron,  than  an  ordinary  peasant's  cottage.  The 
who  hoped  to  iind  in  him  a  counterpoite  sole  indulgence  granted  him  was  that  of 
to  the  abilities  and  influence  of  Oster-  having  his  wife  and  son  as  the  partners 
mann.  The  fall  of  the  favourite,  how-  of  his  exile ;  but  he  lost  the  former  in 
ever,  involved  Bestuzhev;  he  was  put  1761,  and  her  death  was  severely  felt  bv 
imder  arrest,  and  though  shortly  after  him.  Nevertheless  his  firmness  of  mind 
liberated,  did  not  regain  any  oflice  or  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  all  his 
employment  till  after  the  accession  of  trials,  and  he  soue^ht  for  comfort  in  reli- 
Elizabcth.  Tlie  empress  herself  was  by  gion.  It  was  in  this  season  of  adversity 
no  means  disposed  to  favour  him,  but  that  he  composed  his  Utteihenie,  or  Chris- 
motives  of  policy  prevailed  over  her  per-  tian  Consolation,  published  at  Moscow 
sonal  dislike ;  for  Russia  had  just  lost  two  in  1763,  after  Ids  recall  from  exUe,  which 
of  its  ablest  ministers  in  Ostermann  and  work  was  translated  into  French,  German, 
Golovkin,  (both  of  whom  had  been  dis-  and  Swedish.  Immediately  after  Catha- 
graced  and  banished ;)  therefore,  at  the  rine  ascended  the  throne,  the  exile  was 
urgent  recommendation  of  her  chief  ad-  not  only  recalled,  but  taken  into  favour; 
viser  and  favourite,  Le^itocq,  Elizabeth  the  injustice  of  the  former  sentence 
restored  Bestuzhev  to  ofiice.  against  him  was  officially  declared ;  and 
A  new  course  was  now  opened  to  him,  freah  honours  and  pensions  were  bestowed 
and  his  advance  in  it  was  rapid.  Honours  upon  him ;  although,  on  account  of  his 
and  emoluments  poured  in  upon  him ;  and  advanced  age,  no  place  was  assigned  him 
for  fourteen  years  he  virtually  directed  in  the  administration.  He  passed  the 
the  state-machinery  of  a  vast  empire,  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  and 
His  policy  was  once,  according  to«Mali-  died,  after  an  illness  of  only  three  days, 
'novsxy,  crossed  by  a  very  trifling  inci-  at  St.  Petersburg^  April  10  (22),  1766, 
dent.     He  had  prevailed  upon  the  em-  at  the  age  of  74. 

press  to  break  with  Prussia,  and  she  had        Bestuzhev  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 

not  only  taken  up  her  pen  to  sign  the  and  of  practical  knowledge  confirmed  by 

manifesto,  but  had  written  the  letter  E,  experience,  indefatigable  and  persevering 

when  a  fly  happened  to  light  upon  it  and  daring  and  intrepid  as  a  statesman,  and 

smear  the  paper.     This  was  regarded  as  when  overtaken  by  adversity,  unshaken 
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But  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  not  so  in  the  language.  It  is  hoth  poetical 
creditable  to  his  character ;  for  if  his  and  elegant ;  and  never  were  the  charac- 
enemies  are  to  be  believed,  he  was  also  teristics  of  Siberia  and  Persia  more  vividly 
no  less  ambitious,  perfidious,  ungrateful,  portrayed  or  more  forcibly  contrasted, 
revengeful,  and  rapacious.  He  is  said  Bestuzhev  died  in  1837.  There  are  a 
to  have  discovered  the  medicine  once  so  few  posthumous  pieces  of  his  in  the  first 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  *'  Bestuz-    volume  of  the  Sto  Russkikh  Literatorov, 

he v's  Drops,"  or  "Tinctura  Tonica  Best-  or  Century  of  Russian  Literateurs,   St. 
uschevil."     (Entz.  Leks.)                       ^     Petersb.  1839;  but  there  is  no  portrait 

BESTUZHEV,    (Alexander  Alexan-  of  him,  although  one  is  given  of  each  oC 

drovitch,)   a  Russian  author,  of  whose  the  other  writers. 

origin  and  education  no  particulars  have        BETHENCOURT,     (James     de,)    a 
transpired.     Hewasiirst  Known  as  editor  French  physician  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
of  the  PoUarnaya  Zvcesdd  (Polar  Star),  tury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
in   conjunction    with   Rilisev,   in   1822.  from  the  family  celebrated  by  the  disco- 
That  publication  was  at  the  time  quite  a  very  of  the  Canaries.     He  is  the  first  to 
novelty,   being  the  very   first  Russian  have  substituted  the  appellation  of  vene- 
literary   annual  upon   the  plan   of  the  real  to  those  diseases  previously  known 
German  Almanache ;  and  it  preceded  by  as  French.     His  work   on   the   su^ect 
about  a  year  the  earliest  English  one  of  bears  the  following  singular  title :  Nova 
the  kind.     In  its  plan  it  was  rather  an  pcenitentialls  quamragesima  et  purgato- 
improvement  upon  its  models,  because,  rium  in  Morbum  Gallicum  sive  Vene- 
in  addition  to  articles  of  the  usual  kind,  reum,  xoik  cum  Dialogo  Aquae  Argenti 
it  gave  a  general  report  of  the   chief  ac  Ligni  Guiaci  colluctantium  super  dicti 
literary  productions    of   the    preceding  Morbi  Curationis  prolatura,  opus  fructi- 
season.     Yet,  although  it  was  the  parent  ferum,  Paris,  1527,  8vo. 
of  a  very  numerous  race,  it  was  dropped        BETHENCOURT,  (John,)  baron  of 
afler  the  second  year.     Both  Bestuzhev  St.   Martin- le-Galliard,    in   Normandy, 
and  Rilisev  were  implicated  in  the  con-  called  sometimes  king  of  the  Canaries, 
spiracy  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  December  and  undoubtedly  the  first  European  that 
1825;  when  the  latter  was  sentenced  to  esablished  himself  in  them;  they  had 
death  and  executed,  while  the  former  was  hitherto  been  merely  visited  by  merchants 
only  deprived  of  his  commission  in  the  or  Spanish  pirates.     But  Bethencourt, 
guards,  and  banished  to  Siberia.     After-  rendered  uneasy  at  home  by  the  quarrels 
wards  he   was  removed  to  a  regiment  between  the  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
stationed  on  the  Persian  frontiers,  where  gundy,  which  agitated  all  the  provinces 
he  served  for  some  time  in  the  garrison  of  France,    and  especially   Normandy, 
of  Derbent      It  was  about  this  period  determined  upon  making  a  settlement  m 
that  Bestuzhev  resumed  his  pen  under  them.     He  left  his  own  country  with 
the   fictitious  name   of   Marlinsky,    by  several  other  adventurers.  May  1,  1402 ; 
which  he  is  now  very  generally  known,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Spain,  he  landed 
The  productions  which  earned  for  him  in  Lancerota,  and  built  a  fort     Want  of 
considerable  popularity  under  that  nom  provisions,  however,  and  disa^eements 
de  guerre^  consist  chiefly  of  romantic  tales>  amone  his  own  people,  soon  obliged  him 
and  sketches,  chiefly  turning  upon  mill-  to  sau  for  Spain,   and  seek   aid  from 
tary  adventure,     lliough    they  display  Henry   III.  of   Castile.     He  obtained 
some  talent,  they  also  betray  great  care-  what  he  asked,  and  was  invested  with 
lessness,  and  want  of  skill  in  the  con-  the  lordship  of  the  Canaries  as  a  fief  of 
struction  of  a  story.     By  far  the  best  as  the  Castilian  crown.     He  was  thus  able 
well  as  the  longest  of  them  is  Amalet  to  over^me  some  of  the  difliculties  that 
Bek ;   the  hero  of  which  is  a  wild  and  had  hitnerto  baflied  him ;   but  still  he 
daring  young  Circassian,  of  noble  lineage,  found  his  position  very  uncertain,  and  to 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  of  all  strengthen  it,    he   sailed  for  Harfleur, 
Marlinsky's  compositions   is  ))is   Letter  Jan.  3,  1405.     Having  arrived  there,  he 
to  professor  Ermann  of  Berlin,  with  whom  collected  a  fresh  body  of  adventurers  in 
he  became  acquainted  while  the  latter  Normandy,  and  by  their  assistance  he  so 
was  in  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  confirmed  his  hold  upon  the  Canaries,  • 
meteorological    and    magnetic   observa-  that,  about  the  close  of  1405,  he  sailed 
tions.  It  was  originally  written  in  French,  for  Europe  with  the  double  view  of  touch  - 
but  translated  into  Russian  by  Marlinsky  ing  in  Spain,  and  soliciting  a  bishop  for 
himself,  and  has  been  allowed  to  be  one  his  new  colony  from  the  pope  in  a  per- 
of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  style  sonpJ  visit  to  Rome.     He  returned  in  the 
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beginninc^  of  1406,  and  died  nine  yean  Ptois,  and  the  people  of  his  dioeeie 
afterward  a  widower,  but  without  chil-  offered  to  repair  and  furnish  for  him  his 
dren.  (Moreri  Biog.  Univ.)  ancient  episcopal  palace ;  but  Lewis 
BETHISY  DE  MEZIERES,  (Henry  XVIII.  was  in  no  condition  to  restore 
Benedict  Julius  de,)  a  French  prelate  of  sufficiently  former  institutions,  and  tiie 
considerable  note  during  the  revolution  mortified  prelate  soon  returned  to  London, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  movements  conse-  He  received  there,  in  conunon  with  others 
quent  upon  it  He  was  bom  July  28,  of  his  order,  in  the  beginning  of  1816,  s 
1744,  m  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  at  letter  from  the  king,  requiring  the  re- 
M6zi^res,  the  seat  of  his  family,  known  signations  of  their  several  sees.  All  of 
among  the  nobles  of  Picardy  from  the  them  complied  conditionally,  Bethisj 
eleventh  century.  Being  brought  up  to  alone  adding  that  he  must  judge  for 
the  church,  his  birth  eany  secured  nim  himself  as  to  the  advantages  involved, 
promotion,  and  he  was  consecrated  bishop  He  died  in  London,  at  the  dose  of 
of  Uz^,  in  Languedoc,  Jan.  16,  1780.  1817,  having  published  there,  in  1800, 
In  1789  he  was  deputed  to  the  ever-  upon  the  mUh  exacted  by  the  consulsr 
memorable  states-general,  and  he  silently  government  of  the  clergy  desirous  of 
disapproved  of  the  foolish  abandonment  returning  to  France,  V^table  £tat  de  la 
of  their  tithes,  by  which  the  deputies  of  Question  de  la  Promesae  de  la  Fid^ti. 
the  clergy  disgraced  themselves,  and  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
betrayed  their  order,  in  the  sessions  of  BETHLEHEM  GABOR,  so  called 
Aug.  4  and  18.  When,  however,  Tal-  afler  the  Hungarian  fashion,  which  places 
le3rrand,  soon  notorious  as  the  apostate  the  family  after  the  christian  name,  a 
bishop  of  Autun,  and  eventually  as  a  celebrated  Transylvanian  prince,  reidly 
selfish,  crafty,  lay  statesman,  declared  named  Gabriel  Bethlehem.  He  was  the 
cleric^  endowments  applicable  to  public  son  of  a  Transylvanian  Calvinist,  well- 
wants — in  other  words,  the  legitimate  bom,  but  poor,  and  at  one  time  supported 
prey  of  politicians,  the  bishop  of  Uz^  Gabriel  Bathori,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
made  a  creditable  stand  against  this  but  on  his  fall  he  mgratiated  himself  with 
iniquitous  view,  and  exposed  its  folly  as  the  Turks,  and,  by  their  aid,  became  his 
any  thing  beyond  a  temporary  expedient,  successor  on  the  throne  of  Transylvania, 
Having  thus  honourably  come  forward,  to  which  he  was  chosen  by  the  states  of 
Bethisy  continued  his  opposition  to  the  that  country,  Oct.  27,  1613.  He  was 
various  movements  for  revolutionizing  during  many  years  a  formidable  enemy 
the  national  church ;  and  when  those  of  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  in  1619  he 
his  party  were  wholly  overpowered,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary.  He 
found  lumself  obliged  to  retire  from  was,  however,  so  closely  allied  with  the 
France.  His  first  refuge  was  Brussels;  Turks,  that  a  prejudice  artMe  against  him 
afterwards  he  passed  into  Germany,  as  an  enemy  to  Christendom;  and  the 
But,  1793,  four  days  after  the  death  of  Austrians,  improving  the  advantage  given 
Lewis  XVI.  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  by  this,  and  by  the  refosal  of  his  oriental 
shocked  at  finding  it  just  as  peaceful,  allies  to  face  a  winter  campa^,  he  re- 
^ay,  and  dissipated  as  he  had  ever  known  nounced  his  pretensions  to  theHungarian 
It.  A  lonff  stay  there  must  have  cost  throne.  He  retamed  that  of  Transyl- 
him  his  lite,  and  accordingly  he  went  vania  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
again  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  Eng-  Nov.  15,  1629.  (Coxe*s  House  of  Aw- 
land,  the  nrotestant  but  kind  asylum  of  tria,  ii.  437,  iiL  18.  Moreri.) 
the  French  clergy.  On  the  application  BETHLEN,  (Wolfgang,  count  of,) 
which  reached  mm  there,  and  others  of  chancellor  of  Transylvania,  died  in  1679, 
the  exiled  bishops,  from  Pius  ^11.,  to  aged  31,  leaving  a  Latin  history  of  his 
resign  their  sees  for  the  convenience  of  country,  which  was  printed  at  the  fSunily 
Buonaparte's  government,  then  nego-  seat,  by  the  care  of  a  younger  brother,  in 
tiating  with  the  papacy,  Bethisy  was  1690,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
among  those  prelates  who  protested  published  by  Hochmeister,  aboot  1796, 
against  the  concordat,  in  an  instrument  with  a  continuation  and  notes  left  by 
published  at  London,  April  6,  1803.  Sewarz  in  the  library  of  Gottingen.  The 
.  He  subsequently,  on  the  bishop  of  Leon's  original  work  is  in  ten  books,  and  although 
death,  was  principally  concemed  in  dis-  not  free  from  errors,  contains  a  valuaUe 
tributing  the  bounty  of  the  English  go-  account  of  Transylvanian  affidra,  and  of 
vemment  to  the  French  emiffraut  clergy,  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  be- 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  m  tween  the  years  1526  and  1601.  An- 
1814,  the  bishop  of  Uzds  went  over  to  other  count  of  Bethlen,  named  John,  also 
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chancellor  of  Transylyanla,  who  died  in  corpse.     For  the  honour,   however,   of 

1678,  wrote  a  short  account  of  his  coun-  Alexander  and  human  nature,  there  is 

try's  history  from  1629  to  1663,  entitled  reason  for  believing  this  account  of  the 

Rerum  Transylvania?,  libri  iv.  printed  at  treatment  received  by  Betis,  one  of  the 

Amsterdam  in  1664,  12mo.    This  was  embellishments  that  abound  in  Curtius. 

reprinted  at  Hermanstadt  in  1782,  and  The  people  of  Gaza  generally  fell  by  thb 

a  second  part,  down  to  the  year  1673,  in  swora ;  and  in  all  probability  this  was 

the  following  year,  at  Vienna.    (Biog.  also  the  fate  of   their  governor.    The 

Univ.)  other  account  really  appears  to  have 

BETHUNE,  (Philip  de,)  count  of  Selles  been  taken  from  a  ridiculous  history  of 

and  Charost,  younger  brother  of  the  cele-  Alexander's  exploits,  now  lost.     (Quint, 

brated  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke  of  Curt  iv.  6.     Prideaux,  Connect.  L  387. 

Sully,  and  sixth  son  of  Francis  de  Bethune,  Biog.  Univ.) 

baron  of  Rosny.     He  was  gentleman  of  BETTELLINI,  (Peter,)  an  Italian  en- 

the  chamber  to  Henry  III.,  and  after  that  graver,  born  at  Lugano  in  1748,  pupil  to 

monarch's  death,  he  attached  himself  to  Gandolfi  at  Bologna,  and  coming  to  £ng- 

Henry  IV.,  in  whose  wars  he  rendered  land  he  was  instructed  by  Bartolozzi. 

considerable  service.     In  1599,  he  was  Among  his  pnnts  executed  in  the  dot 

sent  into  Scotland  as  ambassador  extra-  manner  is.  The  Queen  of  Edward  IV. 

ordinary  to  James  VI.,  and  subsequently  after  Rigaud.     (Bryan's  Diet.) 

he  iillea  several  similar  situations  in  dif-  BETTERTON,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent 

ferent  countries.     He  was  also  governor  English  actor,  bom  in  Westminster,  in 

to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  1635,   his  father    being  under-cook  to 

of  Henry  IV.,  who  died  in  1611.    To-  Charles  I.     He  was  well  educated,  and 

wards  the  close  of  life  the  count  retired  his  habits  proving  studious,  there  were 

to  his  seat,  Selles  in  Berri,  and  he  died  thoughts  at  one  time  of  bringing  him 

there  in  1649,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eieht,  up  to  some  learned  profession.     The  un- 

leaving  a  work  of  good  repute,  entitled,  settled  condition  of  public  affairs,  how- 

Diverses  Observations  et  Maximes  Poll-  ever,  was  an  obstacle  to  this  design,  and 

tiques,  pouvant  utilement  servir  au  Ma-  at  his  own  desire  he  was  bound  appren- 

niement  des  Affaires  publiques,  which  is  tice  to  a  bookseller.     He  had  scarcely 

to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  I'Am-  attained  manhood  when  he  came  upon 

bassade  de   M.  le   Due  d'Angouleme.  the  stage,  and    the    Restoration    soon 

(Moreri.    Biog.  Univ.)  afterwards  not  only  removing  all  re- 

BETIS,  famed  in  the  history  of  Alex-  strictions  upon  a  dramatic  life,  but  also 

ander's  great  Asiatic  expedition  for  the  rendering  it    highly  popular,    he  long 

defence  of  Gaza,  and  an  act  of  cruelty  enjoyedadegreeof  public  favour  hitherto 

said  to  have  been  perpetrated  upon  him,  unknown  to  any  of  his  profession.     He 

B.C.   832.     He  was  an  eunuch,  but  a  seems  to  have  been  fully  deserving  of 

soldier  of  invincible  courage  and  exem-  this  distinction,  being  described  as  both 

plary  fidelity  to  Darius.     Gaza,  of  which  an  admirable  actor  and  a  virtuous  man. 

ne   was    governor,   was   fortified   in    a  In  his  declining  age,  he  was  tried  se- 

manner  suitable  to  its  importance,  being  verely  by  disappointment,  a  sum  of  two 

the  last  place  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  edge  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  saved, 

of  the  desert,   and  hence  the  key  of  being  embarked  in  a  venture    to  the 

Egypt.     The  Macedonian  conqueror  was  East    Indies,    which    miscarried ;     the 

thus  unable  to  pass  it  by.     But  its  acqid-  ship  in  which  he  and  others  had  in- 

sition  cost  him  very  dear.    He  was  two  vested  their  money  being  captured  by 

months  before  it,  and  received  a  severe  the   French,   when   all  but  arrived  at 

wound  himself  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  home.    Betterton   bore  this  misfortune 

On  its  capture,  he  is  reported  by  Quintus  with  exemplary  magnanimity,  although  it 

Curtius  to  have  ordered  the  heels  of  plim^ed  his  declinm^  years  in  poverty* 

Betis,  the  gallant  governor,  to  be  bored,  He  died  in  1710,  universally  respected, 

and  to  have  dragged  him  behind  his  and  was  buried  with  much  solemnity  in 

chariot  round  the  walls:  a  childish  imi-  Westminster  Abbey.     (Bios.  Brit.) 

tation  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  BETTES,    the  name   of  two  artists 

Hector,  assigned  by  Homer  to  Achilles,  in  the  reien  of  queen  Elizabeth.     They 

But  Alexander's  reported  act  was  far  were  brothers,  and  named  Thomas  cmd 

more  inexousablei  because  Betis  appears  John.    Thomas  was^  a  painter,   and  is 

to  have  been  aUve  when  he  was  fastened  mentioned  by  Meres  in  his  second  part  of 

behind   the    conqueror's   car;    whereas  Wit'sCommon  wealthy  published  inLondon 

Achilles  offered  his  brutal  insult  to  a  in  1598.    John  was  both  a  painter  and 
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engraver,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  same  this  situation  did  the  boats  of  the  Centaur 

book.  Foxe,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  (tour  in    number,)     after    a    long    and 

says  that  John  Bettes  executed  a  pedi-  harassing  "  pull "  of  twenty  miles,  assail 

gree  and  some   vineats   (vignettes)  for  her  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1804. 

Ilall's  Chronicle,  and  speaks  of  him  in  The  triced-up  boarding-netting  aroimd 

1576  as  then  dead.     Richard  Heydock  the  vessel,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 

speaks  of  one  of  them  in  his  trandation  for  the  boarders,  on  grappling  with  the 

of  Loniazzo  on  Painting,  published  in  foe,  to  find  a  footing  on  ^ck.     But  led 

1598,  as  a  painter  of  miniatures.     (Wal-  by  the  brave  Reynolds,  who  commanded 

pole's  Anecd.  of  Paintmg,  by  Dallaway,  the  enterprise,  and  who  severed  with  hii 

1.  287.  306-7;  v.  21.)  sabre  the  after  extremity  of  the  netting 

BETTESWORTH,  (Georffe  Edmund  the  aasaUants  at  length  gained  the  rten 

Byron,)  a  captain  in  the  British  na\y.  The  of  the  vesseL     A  sanguinary  combat  dov 

short  but  brilliant  career  of  this  brave  and  ensued.     Handspikes  and  the  butt  ends 

intrepid  youth   commenced  under    the  of  muskets  became  annihilating  weapons 

immediate  auspices  of  the  present  Sir  in  the  hands  of  the  British.     ^Hie  Frendb 

Robert  Barlow,  then  in  command  of  the  officers  displayed  their  accustomed  valoor 

Phcebe  frigate.     In  this  famous  and  ever  filling  in  close  combat  at  the  foot  of  their 

favourite    vessel,    whose    achievements  opponents.     But  the  foremast  men  fled 

had  won  for  her  the  proud  prefix  of  the  to  the  forecastle.     Here,  for  a  time  the? 

"/«7*^'««7^'''^^»"  our  subject,  as  amid-  made  a  strong   stand,   opposing   to  the 

shipman,  participated  in  two  triumphant  British  a  formidable  array  of  pikes.    But 

actions,  smgly  contested ;  each  contest  all  was  unavailable ;  and  despite  of  the 

terminating  in  the  capture  of  a  French  batteries,  which  opened  upon  the  bri?  i 

frigate.     These  conquests,  as  severally  tremendous  fire  upon  cutting  her  c^e 

achieved,   are  placed   in  the    following  and  making  sail,  the  Curieux,  long  before 

chronological  order  :—  daylight,  £:opped  her  anchor  beside  ih* 

Captured  fry  Out  Pkcehe.  outer  position  m  which  the  Centaur  wv 

NhrHiU  (M)  French  frigate,  December  1797.  riding — presenting  with  the  dawn  r  moud 

^/ricai«(M)       ditto       P.bru«7  iMl.  trophy  of  British  Valour  and  diriini- 

Although   in   the    latter  combat   the  trepidity. 

Phoebe  J  in  her  spars,  sails,  and  rigging,  Upon  this  occasion,  young  Bettesworth 

sustained  considerable  damage,   still  it  received  several  bodUy  wounds,  of  which, 

would  seem  from  her  official  return,  that  however,  none  proved  of  a  serious  nature; 

she  suffered  little  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  unon  the  death  of  his  gallant  leader! 

having  but  one  among  the  former,  and  who    but  a   few   months    survived  the 

twelve  among  the  latter ;  whilst  the  car-  several  pike-thrusts  and  sabre-cuts  which 

nage  on  board  of  her  over-peopled  op-  had  disabled  him  on  the  Curieujc'g  deck, 

ponent  may  be  pronounced   as  unpre-  he  succeeded  to  the  command   of  that 

cedented  in  any  similarly-contested  case,  beautiful   brig — for  she  had   been  pur- 

On  going  into  action  the  Africaine  mus-  chased  for  the  service  of  the  crown  and 

tered  at  quarters  715  seamen  and  soldiers,  expressly  commissioned  for  the  brave  and 

and  out  of  that  number,  two  hundred  were  lamented   Reynolds.      In  this  vessel  he 

kiliedj  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  becamethebearer  of  Nelson's  despatches, 

wounded, — the    greater    part    mortallv.  apprising  the  British  government  of  Vil- 

Aiid  three  medical  officers  were  actually  leneuve's  homeward  mght  from  the  West 

slain  in  the  cockpit  while  ministering  India  Isles.    The  celerity  with  which  he 

surgical  aid  to  the  mutilated  mass  which  executed  this  important  mission  procured 

crowded  that  lower  and  confined  com-  for  him  his  post  rank, 

partment  In  the  early  part  of  1808,  he  became 

When  subsequently  serving  as  lieu-  captain  of  the  Tartar  (32),  and  on  the 

tenant  of  the  Centaur^  on  the  West  India  IGth  of  May,  1808,  he  fell  on  the  batUe- 

station,  (a  volunteer  ever,  on  detached  deck,  gallantly  ddfending   that   inferior 

and   daring    service,)    his    lion-hearted  frigate  from  the  joint  attack  of  a  squadlivn 

courage  was  conspicuously  let  loose  in  of  Danish  gun-boats,  in  the  vi^nity  of 

the  celebrated  boat-attack,  which  achieved  Bergem,  on  the  coast  of  Norway.      In 

the  conquest  of  the  Curieux, — ^a  French  James's  Naval  History,  vol.  iv.  will  be 

corvette  of  formidable  force.  found  a  full  account  of   the    Tartar's 

This  vessel  was  moored  in  Fort-Royal  perilous  position,  the  contest  that  ensued, 

harbour,  and  placed  purposely  in  a  posi-  and  the  nature  of  the  daring  enterprise 

tion  of  supposed  securitVi  under  cover  of  which  led  to  the  death  of  her  gauant 

a  strong  and  commanding  battery.     In  and  universally  revered  commander 
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Captain  Bcttesworth  had  been  but  re-  It  obtained  for  him  the  compliments  of 

ccntly  married  to  lady  Hannah  Grey,  Voltaire,  but  occasioned  great  coolness 

sister  of  earl  Grey ;  and,  according  to  a  towards  him  on  the  part  of  his  friend 

statement  which  appeared  in  the  Naval  Algarotti,  and  drew  forth  a  no  less  severe 

Chronicle  of  1808,  "  he  was  but  twenty-  than   able   reply  from   Gasparo  Gozzi. 

three  years  of  age,  and  had  been  wounded  Having  resigned  his  situation  in  the  col- 

twenty-four  times  before   (stricken  by)  lege  at  Parma,  he  obtained  another  at 

the  shot  which  produced  his  death."    In  Verona,  where  he  continued  till  1767; 

Serson,  he  was  eminently  handsome ;  in  after  which  he  became  professor  of  elo- 
isposition,  kind,  frank,  and  friendly,  quence  at  Modena.  On  the  suppression 
carrying  with  him  an  amenity  of  manner  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1 773,  He  retired 
which  ensured  for  him  the  respect  and  to  his  native  city,  devoting  himself  thence- 
esteem  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  forth  entirely  to  literary  occupation, 
live  under  his  immediate  command.  There  he  remained  until  tne  French  ad- 
BETTI,  (Zachary,)  an  Italian  poet,  vanced  upon  the  place,  when  he  sought 
bom  at  Verona,  July  16,  1732,  chiefly  an  asylum  at  Verona,  but  returned  again 
celebrated  for  a  vernacular  poem  on  the  to  Mantua  in  1797.  Two  years  after* 
silk-worm,  published  in  his  native  town  wards  he  brought  out  a  complete  edition, 
in  1756.  He  thus  trod,  and  successfully,  of  all  his  writings,  in  24  vols,  l2mo, 
in  the  steps  of  Tesauro,  whose  S^reide  Venezia,l799 — 1801.  He  still,  however, 
appeared  m  the  sixteenth  century.  Betti  continued  to  take  up  his  pen  occasionally, 
died  at  Verona  in  1788.  (Biog.  Univ.)  and  one  of  the  best  of  his  sonnets  is  that 
BETTINELLI,  (Xavier,)  an  Italian  to  Zambeccari,  written  by  him  at  the  age 
writer  of  some  repute,  born  at  Mantua,  of  eighty-six.  He  died,  afler  a  very  short 
July  18,  1718,  who,  after  studjring  in  the  illness,  September  13, 1808,  in  his  ninety- 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bologna,  entered  first  year.  As  a  poet,  Bettinelli  never 
that  order  in  1736.  From  1739  to  1744  stood  very  high;  and  the  productions  of 
he  taught  the  belles-lettres  at  their  col-  his  muse,  including  his  three  tragedies, 
lege  at  Brescia ;  then  returned  for  awhile  are  now  forgotten.  His  best  work — that 
to  Bologna  to  complete  his  theological  by  which  he  still  continues  to  be  known, 
studios  there;  and  m  1748  proceeded  to  is  his  Risorgimento ;  while  that  entitled 
Venice^  where  he  became  acquainted  I'Entusiasmo,  or  a  philosophical  essay  on 
with  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  Enthusiasm,  thougn  much  applauded  on 
of  that  city,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  its  first  appearance,  is  now  generally 
his  Pamaso  Veneto,  one  of  his  earliest  acknowledged  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 

Soetical  productions.  In  1751  he  became  and  superncial. 
irector  of  the  college  of  Nobles  at  Parma,  BElTINI,(Anthony,)anItalian  author, 
and  it  was  about  that  time  that  he  planned  celebrated  for  producing  the  first  known 
his  best  and  most  useful  work,  one  which,  book  with  copper-plate  engraving.  He 
although  of  no  great  extent,  manifests  was  bom  at  Siena,  in  1396,  and  drawn 
considerable  diligence,  namely,  his  Risor-  from  a  convent  in  1461,  to  fill  the  see  of 
gimento  d' Italia,  or  History  of  Literature  Foligno.  He  discharged  his  episcopal 
and  the  Arts  of  Social  Institutions,  Man-  duties  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  but 
ners,  &c.  in  Italy,  from  the  close  of  the  resigned  his  bishopric,  when  oppressed 
tenth  century,  with  a  sketch  of  the  period  by  age,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  his 
immediately  preceding.  In  the  course  native  place,  where  he  died  October  22, 
of  the  eight  years  dunng  which  he  con-  1487.  His  bibliographical  fame  rests  upon 
tinned  to  hold  his  situation  at  Parma,  he  II  Monte  Santo  di  Dio,  Florence,  1477, 
availed  himself  of  the  vacations  to  travel  4to,  which  contains  three  copper-plates, 
and  visit  not  only  many  parts  of  Italy,  attributed  to  the  same  artist  that  en- 
but  also  Switzerland,  France,  and  Ger-  graved  for  the  Dante  of  1481.  This  is  a 
many.  When  in  the  last  mentioned  famous  book,  that  has  abundantly  em- 
country,  in  1755,  he  retumed  with  the  ployed  bibliomaniacs.  It  was  reprinted 
two  sons  of  prince  Hohenlohe,  who  had  at  Florence  in  1491,  but  with  wood-cuts 
requested  him  to  undertake  their  educa-  instead  of  copper-plates.  Bettini  also 
tion.  Itwaswiththeelderof  these  pupils  left,  De  Divina  Praeordinatione  Vitae  et 
that  two  years  afterwards  he  visited  Paris,  Mortis  Humanse,  1480,  4to,  of  which 
during  which  journey  he  composed  the  there  is  said  to  be  another  edition,  with- 
Lettere  di  Virgilio,  a  work  that  made  a  out  date :  Esposizione  della  Dominicale 
very  great  noise  at  the  time,  on  account  Orazione,  Brescia,  1586,  Genoa,  1690, 
of  the  freedom  and  hardihood  with  which  12ino.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
Dante  and  Petrarch  are  there  censured.  .  BETTINI,  (Marius,)  a  leamed  Italian 
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Jesuit,   born   at   Bologna,   February  6,  be  found  in  the  Hmnanitaa  Theologica, 

15S2,  professor  of  ethics,  mathematics,  Paris,    1660.      (Erhard    in   Ersch   und 

and  philosophy  at  Parma.     He  died  at  Gruber.) 

Bologna,  November  7,  1657.     He  pub-        BETUSSI,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  ItaL'an 
lished  at  Partna,  in  1614,  a  Latin  pastoral  scholar,  bom  at  Bassano,  in  the  Afarca 
satire,  entitled  Rubenus,  frequently  re-  TrivigUmaf  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
printed,  and  translated  into  several  Ian-  teenth  century.     From  an  early  age  he 
guages.     In  1622  he  published,  also  at  showed  great  talents  for  literature,  espe- 
Parma,  a  drama  dedicated  to  Lewis  XIII.  cially  for  poetry,  hut  unfortunately  took 
of   France,    entitled,   Chlodoveus,   sive  for  his  gmde  the  famous  Peter  Aretino, 
Lodovicus,  TVagicum  Sylviludium.    This  whose  example  he  foUowed,  in  all  sorts 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1624.      He  of  irregularities,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
published,  also,  some  other  works  of  the  his  advancement  in  life.     For  some  time 
imaginative  kind,  but  his  reputation  really  he  earned  his  bread  in  Venice  by  direct- 
rests  upon  the  Apiaria  Universse  Philo-  ing  the  printing  ofiSce  of  Giobto,  and 
sophis  Mathematics,    in  quibus  Para-  afterwards  wandered  through  Italy,  and 
doxa  et  nova  pleraque   Machinamenta  went  even  to  France,  finding  everywhere 
ad  Usus  eximios    traducta  et  facillimis  opportunities  of  dissipation,  but  none  of 
Demonstrationibus  confirmata  exhiben-  employment.    Through  the  protection  of 
tur,  fol.  Bologna,  1641.    Other  volumes  Luca  Contile  he  obtained   at   last  the 
of  this  work  were  afterwards  published,  situation  of  secretary    to   a   nobleman, 
and  among  its  contents  is  an  explanation  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain;  but  on 
of  Euchd,  Euclidcs  Explicatus.     (Bic^.  his  return  to  Italy  he  resumed  his  dissi- 
Univ.)  pated  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  con- 
BETTS,  (John,)  an  English  physician,  tinued  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
bom  at  Winchester,  at  which  place  he  after  the  year  1565,  though  the  precise 
received  his   earlier  education,   and  in  time  of  it  cannot  be  aacertainedL     He 
1642  was  elected  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  wrote  several   works,   in    prose   and  in 
college,  Oxford.     He  took  the  decree  of  verse,  amongst  which  are  two  dialogues 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1646,   and  tnat  of  on  the  nature  of  love — an  Italian  trans- 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1654.     Previously  lation  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  iElneid— 
to  this,  however,  in  1648«  he  was  ejected  another  of  the  three  Latin  worka  of  Boc- 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  being  sus-  caccio — a  raggionamento  on  beauty — and 

fected  of  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  many  letters.  Tiraboschi  also  mentions 
t  was  this  circiunstance  which  led  him  a  History  of  all  the  Illustrious  Houses 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  practised  of  Italy,  the  MS.  of  which  has  been  lost, 
in  London  with  great  success,  principally  not  without  some  well-grounded  suspicion 
among  Roman  Catholics,  being  one  him-  of  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sanso- 
self,  and  was  ultimately  promoted  to  tlie  vino,  who  availed  himself  of  it  to  corn- 
rank  of  physician  to  Charles  II.  He  pile  his  own  work  on  the  same  subject. 
published,  Dc  Medicinse  cum  Philoso-  BETZKII,  (Ivan  Ivanovitch,)  bom  at 
phi&  naturali  Consensu,  Lond.  1662,  4to.  Stockholm,  Februarys,  1704,  president 
be  Ortu  et  Naturd  Sanguiis,  Lond.  1669,  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St  Peters- 
8vo.  Anatomia  Thomae  Parri,  &c.,  in-  burg,  and  chief  director  of  the  imperial 
serted  in  the  Opera  Omnia  of  Dr.  Wm.  buildings  and  gardens.  Some  mystery 
Harvey.  (Wood's  Athenae.)  hangs  over  his  birth  ;  but  he  is  reported 
BETULEJUS,  (Sixtus,  or  Xystus,)  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Ruaaian 
bom  at  Augsburg  in  1500,  and  even-  general,  prince  Trubctskoi,  who  having 
tually  principal  of  the  college  there,  with  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Swedes  at 
great  reputation,  during  sixteen  years.  Narva,  was  ordered  by  Charles  XII.  to 
His  family  name  was  Birk,  (Birchy)  be  sent  to  Stockholm.  When  there,  the 
but  he  translated  it  into  Latin,  after  the  prince  captivated  the  afiectiont  of  a  lady 
fashion  of  that  age.  He  wrote  the  dramas  of  some  rank,  and  he  being  married 
of  Judith,  Susanna,  and  Sapientia  Salo-  they  formed  an  illicit  connexion,  the  fruit 
monis,  in  Latin ;  and  Zorababcl,  Eva,  of  which  was  the  subject  of  Mm  notice. 
Joseph,  Bel,  and  H erodes,  in  German ;  The  most  romantic  part  of  the  story  is, 
besides  editing  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  the  princess  amved 
supplying  notes  to  the  Lactantius,  pub-  at  Stockholm  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
lished  at  Basic,  in  1563,  and  Commenta-  her  husband,  and  having  leamt  what 
ries  on  Cicero  de  Natura  Deonim,  Basle,  had  occurred,  generously  resolved  to 
1550.  These  last  arc  valuable,  but  rare  adopt  the  infant,  and  treat  him  as  one  of 
s^d  little  known.    Tliey  are,  however,  to  her  own  children.     According  to  tome 
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accounts,  he  was  first  of  all  placed  in  the  having  on  its  obverse  his  portrait,  and  on 
cadet  school  at  Copenhagen,  and  after-  the  reverse  a  figure  representing  <*  Public 
wards  sent  to  finish  his  education  at  the  Gratitude."  He  died  at  St  Petersburg, 
university  of  Leipsic;  while  others  say,  August  31  (September  11),  1795,  was 
that  he  completed  it  either  in  France  or  buried  in  the  Alezandrovsky  monastery, 
Italy.  Which  of  these  statements  is  the  and  honoured  with  a  funeral  oration  by 
correct  one,  is  of  little  moment,  since  the  archimandrite  (afterwards  archbishop) 
they  so  far  agree  as  to  the  main  point,  Anastasius  Bratinovsky.  A  collection  of 
namely,  that  care  was  bestowed  upon  his  Memoirs  and  Documents  by  Betzkii,  re- 
education. Towards  the  end  of  1/18  the  lative  to  seminaries,  &c.  for  education, 
prince  and  his  family  proceeded  to  St.  was  published  in  1789-91.  (£ntz.  Leks.) 
Petersburg,  and  a  3'ear  or  two  afterwards  B£UCR£LA£B^  or  BUCELTRAR, 
Betzkii  was  placed  in  the  college  for  (Joachim,)  a  ]painter,  bom  at  Antwerp 
Foreigpi  Afiairs,  at  first  in  a  subordinate  in  1530,  and  died  in  1610.  Excelled  in 
situation.  In  the  course  of  time  his  kitchens,  still  life,  &c. 
abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  count  BEUCRELS,tWilliam,)a  Dutch  fish- 
Ostermann,  and  his  further  advancement  erman,  celebrated  for  discovering,  at  the 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  prince  Galitzin,  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
who  had  married  one  of  Trubetskoi's  art  of  curing  herrings.  He  was  biom  at 
daughters.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  to  Bieruliet,  in  Dutch  Flanders,  and  he 
any  very  great  distinction  until  the  reign  died  there  in  1449.  A  statue  was  raised 
of  Catharine,  to  whom  he  had  been  espe-  in  commemoration  of  him,andC]!harles  V., 
cially  recommended  by  her  mother,  the  with  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
princessofAnhalt-Zerbst,  who  knew  him  visited  his  tomb  in  1536,  as  that  of  a 
when  he  was  travelling  in  Germany.  The  national  benefactor.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
first  appointment  he  received  from  Catha-  BEUGHEM,  (Cornelius  van,)  a  book- 
rine  was  that  of  inspector  of  the  palaces  seller  at  Emmerich,  in  the  latter  half  of 
and  other  imperial  buildings.  He  was  the  seventeenth  century,  known  for  the 
next  commissioned  to  plan  various  insti-  publication  of  several  bibliographical 
tutions  connected  with  public  instruction  works,  which,  from  haste  and  inaccuracy, 
and  education.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  have  proved  of  little  value.  The  earhest 
was  that  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  of  these  is,  Bibliotheca  Juridica  et  Poli- 
another,  that  for  the  Cadet  Corps.  The  tica,  Amst.  1680,  12mo.  Another  is, 
academy  had  in  fact  been  provisionally  Incunabula  Typoffraphise,  sive  Catalogus 
establisned  in  1758 ;  consequently  Betzkii  Librorum  prozimis  ab  Inventione  Typo- 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  graphiae  Annis  ad  Annum  1500  editorum. 
it,  but  merely  its  improver,  when  ap-  Amst.  1688,  12mo.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
pointed  president  in  1764,  at  the  time  BEUGHEM,  (Charles  Anthony  Fran- 
that  the  nrst  stone  of  the  present  edifice  cis  de  Paule,  van,)  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic, 
(by  the  architect  Kakorinov)  was  laid  by  born  at  Brussels,  in  1763  ;  first  employed 
the  empress.  He  certainly  did  very  much  in  education,  but  rendered  generally 
towards  rendering  it  effective,  since  it  known  by  attention  to  mendicity,  on 
was  primarily  owing  to  him  tliat  the  which  he  published  a  treatise  at  (rhent, 
collection  of  origincd  paintings,  of  en-  in  1775.  In  1790  he  became  secretary 
gravings,  and  casts  from  the  antique,  was  to  cardinal  van  Frankenberg,  archbishop 
formed ;  also  a  library  of  works  on  the  of  Mechlin,  an  appointment  which  he 
fine  arts, — in  short,  that  all  the  materials  held  until  1792,  wnen  the  prelate  fled 
for  study  were  amply  provided.  After  before  the  French  army.  Van  Beughem 
1789,  Betzkii  being  then  very  advanced  had  shown  himself,  in  the  revolutionary 
in  years,  did  not  often  visit  the  academy,  movements  of  his  own  country,  very  far 
but  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  m  from  a  believer  in  the  indefeasible  nghts 
its  prosperity  to  the  very  last.  It  was  of  sovereigns,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
also  in  1764  that  he  projected  the  plan  of  for  swearing  hatred  to  royalty ;  and  hence 
what  is  termed  the  Smolnoi  Monastery  he  was  arrested  at  Mechlin,  imprisoned 
at  St.  Petersburg,  an  establishment  for  there  seven  months,  then  taken  to  Ver- 
the  education  of  young  ladies  of  respect-  sailles,  and  subsequently  condemned  to 
able  families.  A  similar  institution  was  be  transported  to  the  Isle  of  Oleron. 
likewise  founded,  about  the  same  time,  This,  however,  his  health  forbade ;  and 
at  Moscow.  Besides  other  rewards  and  after  a  detention  of  two  years  in  the 
honours,  his  public  services  of  this  kind  prison  of  Versailles,  he  was  allowed  to 
obtained  for  him,  in  1772,  the  high  com-  live  in  the  town,  under  observation  of 
pli inert  from  the  senate,  of  a  gold  medal,  the   mayor.     On  Buonaparte's  fall  he 
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returned  to  his  own  country,  and  en-  compiled  a  catecbigm,  in  Latin  and  Ger- 

tered,  with  all   the  heat  of  hit  earlier  man,  long  used  by  tlie  youth  of  Zuriclr 

days,  into  an  opposition  to  the  union  of  As  a  divine,  he  wrote  various  pieces  long 

Belgium  with  Holland  ;  a  question  which  since  forgotten.     The    following  one  d 

he  did  not  view  as  a  politician  anxious  to  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  be- 

benefit  the  land  of  his  fathers,  but  as  a  cause  it  bears  upon  an  interesting  coO' 

Romish  priest,  bent  upon  upholding  the  troversy    of   tlie   day,    and    shows  the 

peculiarities  of  his  creed,  and  apprenen-  ridiculous  taste   then   prevalent :    Falco 

sive  of  their  stability  if  placed  upon  an  emissus  ad  capiendum,    deplumandiun, 

equality  with  protestantism.     He  wrote,  et  dilacerandum  audaciorem  ilium  cucu- 

accordingly,   various   tracts  advocating  lum   ubiquitarium,    qui   nuper  ex   Jac 

-his  opinions,  which,  with  his  piece  upon  Andreae,  mali  corvi,  male  ovo,  ab  Holdero 

mendicity,   and  some  poems  in  Latin,  simplicissimft  curruci  excluaus,  et  k  de> 

Flemish,  and  French,  will  occasionally  moniaco  Bavio   Fescenio    varii    coluris 

be  found  in  libraries ;  but  his  talents  were  plumis    instructus,   impetum    in.   phflo- 

not  such  as  to  render  any  thing  that  he  melas  innocentes  facere  cceperat.   Neu- 

wrotc  likely  to  be  sought,  unless  for  the  stadt.  1585,  4to.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

illustration     of    contemporary    politics.  BEUNINGEN,  (Conrad  van,)  one  of 

(Biog.  Univ.  Sup.)  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the 

BEULANIUS,  the  name  of  two  British  seventeenth  century,  bom  at  Amsterdam 

writers,  a  father  and  a  son,  the  latter  of  in  1622.     Till  his  39th  year  he  entered 

whom  was  named  Samuel.     The  father  but  little,  and  almost  by  constraint,  into 

was  the  instructor  of  Nennius,  and  is  re-  public  life ;    and   his   own   habits  were 

ferred  to  about  the  year  600  :  he  wrote  more  those  of  an  ascetic  than  of  a  state*- 

a  work,  De  Genealogiis  Gentium  ;  pro-  man.     In  1650  he  was  appointed  syndic 

bably  a  scholarly  form  of  those  family  of  his  native  town.     As  a  member  of  the 

histories  which  were  habitually  produced  Assembly  of  the  States,  he  was  sent,  with 

by  the  bards.  others,  into  Friesland,  to  invite  that  pre- 

The  son  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  vince  to  a  union  for  founding  a  govtrn- 
Northumberland ;  and  as  it  is  presumed  ment  without  a  stadtholder.  In  1652  he 
that  the  father  was  a  priest,  his  case  has  was  sent  ambassador  to  Sweden,  to  gain 
been  cited  by  protestants  as  a  proof  that  that  country  as  an  ally  in  the  Dutch  wtf 
the  British  clergy  of  that  day  were  allowed  with  England.  His  character  for  learn- 
to  marry ;  a  conclusion  which  Romanists  ing  it  was  thought  would  recommend  him 
would  fain  deny ;  but  really  with  very  to  queen  Christina ;  but  Sweden  preferred 
little  reason,  because  it  is  indisputable  a  neutrality  to  a  partisanship  which  might 
that  learning,  in  that  day,  was  confined  hinder  her  trade;  and  the  llanse  Towns, 
almost  wholly  to  ecclesiastics.  ^  Samuel  which  Beuningen  also  attempted  on  his 
Beulanius  was  educated  chiefly  in  the  journey,  were  moved  by  similar  con- 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  wrote  a  description  siderations  to  the  same  Une  of  conduct, 
of  it  from  his  own  observation,  combined  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  Dcn- 
with  accounts  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  He  mark  and  France.  The  designs  of  the 
was  very  studious  of  his  nation's  history,  latter  upon  the  Netherlands  were  frut- 
upon  which  he  wrote  some  works,  together  trated  by  his  patriotism  and  influence  in 
with  an  historical  itinerary.  (Nicolson's  the  Dutch  council,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
Eng.  Hist.  Library,  31,  33.     Chalmers.)  agree  to  the  restoration  of  the  prince  of 

BEUMLER,   (Mark,)   bom  in   1555,  Orange,    William    III.,    in   1C72.     The 

at  Volketswyl,  a  village  in  the  canton  same  jealousv   of  the   liberties    of    hii 

of  Zurich.      He  died  in  timt  town   of  country  which   had   led   him  to  oppose 

the  plague,    in  1611.      After   studying  the  desip^s  of  aggrandizement  of  L«rwis 

at   Geneva   and   Heidelberg,  he    spent  XIV.,    induced   him    to  oppose   a  levy 

several   years   in    Germany.     In    1594  attempted  by  William  III.  as  a  defence 

he    became    professor    of   theology   at  against  France — an  opposition  which  at 

Zurich,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  first  threatened  to  produce  fatal  conse- 

one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Swiss  quences  for  its  author,  and  for  which  the 

Reformers.      To   general   literature   he  offended  prince  never  fVilly  fox|;aye  him. 

contributed  a  grammar,  printed  in  1593,  In  16B6  Beuningen  laid  down  bis  official 

and  a  work  on  rhetoric,  printed  in  1629,  employments,   and    occupied    his   time 

both  often  reprinted,  witn  some  treatises  ana  money  in  speculations,  the  failure  of 

on  education,  illustrated  by  his  own  com-  which    apoears    to   have    unsettled  l&is 

ments  from  Cicero,   Demosthenes,  and  reason.     He  died  in  1693.    (V.  Kampiu 

Plutarch.     As  a  religious  teacher,   he  in  Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
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BEURER,  (John  Ambrose,)  a  cele-  occasions  with  great  credit  to  himself. 
brated  botanist.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Dumourier  even  thought  so  highly  of 
apothecary,  and  born  at  Nuremberg,  him,  that  he  called  nim  the  French 
March  2,  1716.  He  was  desirous  of  Ajax;  but  perhaps  his  ereat  height  was 
studying  medicine,  but  his  father  deter-  one  reason  for  pa3ring  him  this  compli- 
mined  that  lie  should  pay  attention  to  ment.  He  was  also  a  finished  adept  in  tnat 
pharmacy,  and  sent  him  to  an  apothecary  art  of  concealing  things  unfit  for  general 
at  Ratisbon,  with  whom  he  passed  three  knowledge,  and  in  throwing  a  thick 
years.  He  made  considerable  progress  coating  of  bombast  over  every  public 
in  chemistry,  and  studied,  with  great  transaction  in  the  least  capable  of  it, 
assiduity,  botany  and  natural  history,  which  served  so  much  to  inflate  the 
In  1735  he  repaired  to  Berlin  to  French,  and  make  other  nations  laugh, 
pursue  his  studies,  and  afterwards  tra-  during  the  revolutionary  times.  But, 
veiled  in  Germany,  Holland,  England,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  satisfy  Buona- 
France,  and  Switzerland.  He  returned  parte.  That  wonderful  man  had,  indeed, 
in  1739  to  his  native  city,  succeeded  to  a  high  value  for  talents  to  blind  mankind, 
the  business  of  his  father,  and  was,  in  but  he  was  not  very  anxious  to  engage 
1750,  admitted  a  member  of  the  Imperial  them,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by 
Academy  of  the  Curious  in  Nature.  He  qualifications  of  a  higher  order.  In 
died  June  27,  1754.  He  published  no  tnese  he  thoueht  Beumonville  deficient ; 
separate  work,  but  he  contributed  largely  and  hence,  although  a  public  man  that 
to  the  OperatBotanica  of  Conrad  Gesner,  had  been  employed  in  various  ways,  and 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1 753,  fol. ;  made  a  count,  he  would  not  confide  any 
and  there  are  several  of  his  papers  in-  thing  of  importance  to  him,  or  make  him 
serted  in  the  Acta  Academic  Naturae  a  marshal,  like  other  generals  who  had 
Curiosorum  ;  Commercium  Litterarium  commanded  in  chief.  He  did,  indeed,  at 
Noribergense,  and  in  the  Hamburgis-  the  beginning  of  1814,  when  pressed  by 
cher  Briefwcclisler.  Three  Letters,  ad-  the  near  aspect  of  ruin,  seek  his  assist- 
dressed  by  him  to  baron  Hallcr,  were  ance;  but  it  soon  became  out  of  any  roy- 
printed  in  the  Einiger  Gelehrten  Teut-  alist's  power  to  render  any,  and  Beur- 
schen  Hriefe  an  den  Hm.  von  Haller,  nonville  entered  readily  into  Talleyrand's 
Berne,  1777,  8vo;  and  he  also  furnished  projects  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  through  bons.  Tliey  requited  him  by  making 
P.  ('oUinson,  the  naturalist,  two  papers,  him  a  peer ;  and  as  he  followed  them  to 
which  were  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Ghent,  he  was  eventually  made  a  mar- 
Transactions,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliu.,  on  quess,  minister,  privy  counsellor,  and 
the  Nature  of  Amber,  and  an  Inquiry  marshaL  He  died  April  23,  1821 ;  being 
concerning  the  Stone  Osteocolla.  unquestionably  one  of  the  persons  most 

BEURNONVILLE,  (Peter  Riel,  mar-  benefited    by   the    restoraUon.      (Biog. 

3UCSS  of,)  a  conspicuous  French  officer  Univ.) 
uring  the  revolutionary  period,  born  at  BEURS,  (William,)  bom  at  Dort  in 
Champignoles,  near  Bar-on- Aube,  May  1656,  displayed  a  natural  genius  for 
1 0,  1 752,  of  a  trading  family.  He  was  drawing  and  designing.  He  was  a  pupil 
originally  meant  for  the  church,  but  at  of  William  Drillenburg,  whom  he  soon 
an  early  age  entered  the  army,  and  went  equalled  in  landscapes,  flowers,  and  por^ 
into  the  east.  Being  evidently  conceited  traits.  He  died  in  1690. 
and  quarrelsome,  he  was  sent  away  from  BEUSEKOM,  (F.  van,)  a  Dutch  en- 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  by  the  governor,  in  graver,  who  flourished  from  about  1640 
1789,  and  came  home  to  make  his  com-  to  1650,  and  was  principally  employed  by 
plaints.  Nothing  could  be  more  oppor-  the  booksellers  m  engraving  portraits, 
tune ;  the  revolution  was  then  beginnmg,  Among  others  he  engraved  a  portrait  of 
and  Beumonvilleappealed  to  the  National  Ant.  le  Brun,  after  a  picture  painted  by 
Assembly.  He  entered  immediately,  A.  V.  HuUe.  (Bryan  s  Diet.) 
with  great  violence,  into  the  revolu-  BEUTER,  (Peter  Anthony,)  a  Spanish 
tionary  projects  that  agitated  society ;  theologian  and  historian,  bom  in  Yalen- 
and  unwilling  to  be  left  behind  in  tne  cia,  favourably  noticed  bv  pope  Paul  III. 
crowd  of  political  speculators,  he  pub-  Besides  some  theological  works,  he  pub- 
lished a  project  of  a  constitution  for  the  lished  Primera  Parte  de  la  Coronica 
pastern  colonies.  When  war  broke  out  general  de  Espafia,  especialmente  del 
in  1792,  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Kegrno  de  Valencia,  Valent  1546;  and 
marshal  Luckner,  with  the  rank  of  again  1604,  fol. ;  Segunda  Parte  donde 
colonel,  and  was  employed  upon  several  se  tratan  las  Cobranzas  del  las  Tierras  de 
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Poder  de  Moros,  par  los  Reyes  de  Ara-  wrote,  Commentarii  in  libb.  Ariatot  de 

eon,  y  Condes  de  JBarcelona,  ibid,  1546,  Physica    Auacultatione ;     De   Coelo,  de 

fol.     (Antonio.)  Aniina,  de  Generatione  et  Corruptione, 

BEUTHER,  (Michael,)  professor  of  Louanii,  1567,  fol.  (Sweertii  Ath.  Bel^.j 
history  at  Strasburg ;  bom  at  Karl-  BEYER,  (Thomas,)  a  scholarly  Engbdi 
stadt,  in  Franconia,  in  1522,  studied  at  civilian,  bom  at  Stratfield  Moituner,  in 
Wurzburg,  Coburg,  and  Marburg,  and  Berkshke,  in  1725,  fellow  of  All  Souls 
was  teacher  of  ancient  literature  at  the  college,  Oxford,  LL.D.,  April  5,  1758. 
monastery  of  Saalmiinster,  in  his  17th  In  1762  he  gave  lectures  in  civO  law,  the 
year.  After  a  short  stay  here  he  removed  regius  professor  of  that  faculty  being  then 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  studied  under  prevented,  by  ill  health,  from  doing  so. 
Luther  and  Mclancthon ;  entered  the  The  introduction  to  his  course  he  pub- 
anny  of  the  elector,  John  Frederic,  lished  in  1766,  under  the  title  of  A  Dii- 
again»t  Maurice,  of  Saxony,  in  1542;  course  on  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence  and 
returned  afterwards  to  Wittenberg,  where  the  Civil  Law.  In  1781  he  published, 
he  gave  juridical  and  mathematical  lee-  The  History  of  the  Legal  Tonty  of  the 
tures;  and  in  1546  was  appointed  pro-  Roman  State;  and  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
fessor  of  history,  mathematics,  and  and  £xtent  of  the  Roman  Laws ;  a  work 
poetry,  at  Griefswald.  In  1548  he  en-  displaying  deep  research  and  extensive 
tered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Wurz-  information  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
bure  as  counsellor,  visited  the  chief  treats ;  but  not  complete  according  to  his 
academics  in  France  in  1549,  returned  plan,  and  hopelessly  left  in  that  state,  al- 
to the  bishop's  service,  and  in  1552  was  though  his  papers  might  have  carried  it 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  im-  farther,  because  he  eave  directions  for  the 
pcrial  court.  The  two  following  years  destruction  of  his  MSS.  after  his  death ; 
were  spent  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  in  the  and  it  is  said  that  he  himself  destroyed 
study  of  medicine ;  but  in  1 555  he  at-  those  relating  to  this  history  in  his  last 
tended  the  Imperial  Assemblv  at  Augs-  illness.  Dr.  Bever  died  in  Docton* 
burg,  on  the  bishop's  part.  Hisleanmg  Conunons,  London,  Nov.  8, 1781,  remem- 
towards  the  protestants  exposed  him  to  bered  as  "  a  better  scholar  than  writer, 
much  enmity,  and  was  the  proximate  cause  and  a  better  writer  than  pleader;**  bat 
of  his  entering  the  service  of  the  elector  universally  respected  for  private  worth, 
palatine,  Otho  Henry,  as  spiritual  coun-  and  a  disposition  to  befriena  rising  genius, 
sellor  and  librarian ;  on  his  patron's  death,  (Chalmers.) 

however,  a  year  after,  he  laid  down  his  BEVERIDGE,  (WiQiam,)    eeneraOy 

office,  and  refused  many  offers  of  further  known  among  foreigners  by  the  latinized 

employment     In  1567  he  accepted  the  name  of  Beveregius,  an  exemplary  and 

professorship  of  history  at  Strasburg,  and  learned   English  divine,   bom    eany  in 

held  this   till   his  death  in  1587.     His  1637,   at  Borrow,  in  Leicestershire,  of 

works   consist  of  historical  essays  and  which  his  grandfather,  father,  and  bro- 

commentaries  on  ancient  authors;  among  ther,  were  successively  vicars.     He  was 

the  first  class  are  a  Continuation  of  Slei-  educated  in  grammar  learning,  first  by 

dan's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  a  hb  father,  and  afterwards   at  Okehim 

Commentary  on  the  Exploits  of  Chas.  V.  school,  in  Rutland.     In  1653  he  was  ad- 

(Baur  in  Ersch  und  Gniber.)  mitted  a    sizar   of  St  John's    ccdlege, 

BEUTLER,  (James,)  a  German  en-  Cambridge.  He  there  distinguished  him- 

graver,  who  flourished  about  1593.  From  self,  both  by  an  ezemjplary  life  and  a 

the  smaUness  of  his  prints  he  is  ranked  diligent  study  of  the  onental  languages. 

amongst  the  little  masters.    He  used  the  His  proficiency  in  these  was  attested  by 

same  mark  as  was  sometimes  adopted  by  a  treatise  on  their  utility,  followed  by  a 

James  Buicke,   John   Burgkmair,    and  Syriac  grammar,  composed  when  he  was 

other  German  engravers,  namely,  I.  B.,  only  18,  and  actually  published  two  yean 

which  renders  it  necessary  to  pay  atten-  afterwards,  with  this  title ;  De  languamm 

tion  to  the  style  to  distinguish  his  works  Orientalium,  prsesertim  Hebralcce,  Chal- 

from  theirs.     (Bryan's  and  Strutt's  Die-  daicse,  Syriacse,  Arabicse,  et  Samaritans^, 

tionaries.)  Prsstanti&    et    Usu,   cum   GranunaticA 

BEVER,  or  BEVENUS,  (John  Siri-  SyriaciL,   tribus    Libris  tradit&»    per  G. 

acope,)  a  native  of  Belgium,  and  teacher  Beveridgium,  Lond.  1658,  8vo.     It  was 

of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  who  died  in  expressly  compQed  for  the  use  of  there 

1563,   called  the  Aristotle  of  his  age.  who  should  study   Walton's   Polyglott, 

Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  invited  him  to  then  the  general  object  of  attention  with 

his  court,  but  he  declined  the  offer.     He  scholars,  and  a  conspicuous  glory  of  the 
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depressed  Church  of  England,  under  the  carum  Libri  duo,  una  euro  totidem  Aritb* 
republican  government.  Although  super-  metices  Chronologies  Libellis,  wliich  is 
seded  by  the  later  labours  of  Michaelis,  professedly  no  more  than  a  manual  of  the 
Jnhn,  and  others,  Beveridge's  Syiiac  science  of  wbicb  it  treats,  but  is  extremely 
Crrammar  was  found  of  considerable  use  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
in  its  day,  as  is  attested  by  a  second  its  technical  part,  being  clear  of  those 
edition  of  it,  which  appeared  in  1664.  obscurities  by  which  Scaliger  and  Petau 
At  the  same  time  was  printed  a  second  bad  embarrassed  it.  In  the  second  part 
edition  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Excel-  is  a  short  system  of  chronological  aritb- 
lency,  Necessity,  and  Use  of  the  Oriental  metic,  which  he  calls  characteristic,  as 
Tongues,  which  ought  always  to  be  bound  distinguished  from  practical,  intended  for 
up  with  the  Grammar,  although  separately  aiding  students  to  a  thorough  under- 
paged,  and  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  standm^  of  dates,  and  this  was  a  new 
somephilosophersof  the  day,  who  decried  feature  m  such  works.  The  whole  was 
application  to  the  eastern  languages  as  a  very  favourably  received ;  but  works  of 
needless  waste  of  time.  Beveridge  em-  this  kind  seldom  find  a  rapid  sale.  A 
ployed  himself  simultaneously  with  the  second  edition  of  it,  however,  was  printed 
composition  of  his  Grammar  upon  a  in  1705,  in  4to,  and  a  third  in  1721,  in 
Syriac  Lexicon,  but  did  not  mean  to  8vo.  Considerable  use,  in  fact,  bas  been 
publish  it  unless  the  design  of  completing  made  of  it,  by  English  chronologers 
a  lexicon  to  accompany  the  London  especially.  In  1672  appeared  Beve- 
Polyglott  should  Cail.  As  it  happily  pro-  ridge's  most  important  work,  entitled 
cceded,  he  comuiimicated  his  collection  2vpo6tKoPf  sive  Pandectas  Canonum 
to  Dr.  Casfell,  whose  great  Heptapoly-  SS.  Apostolorum  et  Conciliorum  ab  Ec- 
glott  Lexicon  appeared  in  1669,  in  two  clesia  Graeca  receptorum ;  nee  non  Ca- 
volumes,'  fol.  Two  years  before  the  pub-  uonicarum  SS.  Patrum  Epistolarum :  una 
lication  of  his  Syriac  Grammar,  that  is,  cum  Schoiiis  Antiquorum  singulis  eorum 
in  1656,  Beveridge  took  his  bachelor's  annexis,  etScriptisaliishucspectantibus; 
degree,  and  in  1660,  his  master's.  This  quorum  plurima  e  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae, 
was  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  an  event  aliarumque  MSS.  Codicibus  nunc  primum 
which  he  was  prepared  by  his  studies  to  edita:  reliqua  cum  iisdem  MSS.  summa 
appreciate  highly  upon  rational  grounds.  Fide  et  Diligenti&  coUata.  Totum  Opus, 
being  deeply  smitten  by  a  reverential  re-  in  duos  Tomos  divisum,  Gulielmus  Beve- 
gard  for  antiquity.  Hence  he  was  not  of  regius,  Ecclesise  Anglicans  Presbyter, 
a  temper  to  relisn  the  crude  novelties  of  recensuit,  Prolegomenis  et  Annotationi- 
thosc  who  would  indolently  comprise  bus  auxit,  2  vols,  fol.  This  important 
theological  knowledge  within  the  limits  work  was  dedicated  to  Beveridge's  ori- 
of  Scripture  interpreted  by  themselves  ginal  patron,  Sheldon,  now  become  arch- 
and  a  few  moderns.  His  iitness  for  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  munificent 
times  appears  to  have  been  discerned  by  builder  of  the  noble  theatre  at  Oxford,  in 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  bishop  of  London,  which  a  printing  press  was  placed,  first 
who  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  tised,  as  tlie  publisher  says,  m  a  dedica- 
Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  Jan.  4,  1661.  For  tion  to  the  archbishop,  for  the  printing  of 
this  preferment  he  seems  to  have  been  this  very  work.  It  is  a  collection  tnat 
especially  ordained,  as  he  was  admitted  excited  very  considerable  notice,  both 
deacon  on  the  day  before  his  collation,  among  natives  and  foreigners ;  but  being 
and  priest  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month;  rare  abroad,  erroneous  opinions  were 
a  departure  from  the  canonical  interval  afloat  about  it,  some  bibliographers  men- 
between  the  inferioi  and  superior  orders,  tioning  three  editions  of  it ;  whereas,  in 
which,  although  discretionary  with  the  fact,  there  never  was  but  one.  The  first 
bishop,  is  unusual,  except  for  especial  of  Beveridge's  two  admirable  volumes 
reasons.  Beveridge  remained  at  Ealing  contains  the  canons  that  have  been  as- 
nearly  twelve  years,  diligently  and  con-  signed  to  the  apostles,  those  of  the  two 
scientiously  employed,  as  he  was  wherever  Nicene  councils,  of  four  Constantinopo- 
Providence  placed  him,  in  his  profes-  litan  councils,  and  of  other  Asiatic  coun- 
sional  duties.  He  did  not,  however,  in-  cils,  together  with  the  arguments  and 
termit  that  learned  appropriation  of  a  Arabic  paraphrase  of  Joseph,  sumamed 
large  portion  of  his  leisure,  which  is  the  Egyptian,  on  the  canons  of  the  first 
essential  among  clergymen,  to  maintain  four  general  councils;  the  whole  being 
the  respectability  and  substantial  useful-  prefaced  by  the  learned  editor's  Prol^o- 
ness  of  their  order.  In  1660,  accordingly,  mena.  The  second  volume  contains  the 
appeared  his  Institutlonum  Chronologi-  canons  of  Dionysius  and  Peter,  botb  of 
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Alexandria ;  various  monuments  of  ori-  et  lUufltrmtiify  in  which  use  is  made  v( 
ental    episcopacy ;     the    Syntagma,    or  admiasiont  by  opponents  of  episcoparr 
alphabetical  mdex,  compiled  by  Michael  as  to  its  actiud  establishment  at  an  eartio- 
Bfastaris ;  the  acts  of  tne  synod,  which  date  than  suits  Uieir  hjrpothesis,  and  hii 
restored  Photius  to  the  patriarchate  of  own  opinion  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Constantinople,  and  those  of  the  eighth  contested  canons  is    maintained    more 
council    holden  there.    The   work   has  fully  than  before.     His  vindication  has, 
Greek  in  one  column,  a  Latin  translation  however,  ^ed  in   several    respects  of 
in  the  other,  and  comprises  the  Scholia  giving^  satisfaction  to  the  learned  woiid. 
of  learned  orientals  on  most  of  the  canons,  Beveridge   was  now  no   long^  in  the 
together  with   copious  notes  by  Beve-  retirement  of  a  country  Tilla^^,  for  SDeh 
ridge  himself.  He  did  not,  however,  gain  was  Ealing  then.     In  November,  1672, 
fame  alone  from  this  work.      He   nad  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St 
given   in  it  a  higher   antiquity  to  the  Peter's,  Comhill,  London,    to  which  he 
canons,  called  apostolical,  than  scholars  had  been  presented  by  the  city  corpo- 
of  the  reformed  church  would  generally  ration,  patrons  of  it,  and  he  very  soon 
concede.    The  Jesuit,  Francis  Turriano,  afterwards    resigned     his     vicarage   of 
had  maintained,   in  an  answer  to   the  Ealing,   another  vicar  bein|^  instituted 
Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  printed  in  there  in  April   1673.      On   the  22d  of 
1573,   that   these    canons   were    really  December  of  the  following  year,  he  wit 
enacted  by   the  apostles  in   council  at  collated  by  Humphrey  Henchman,  then 
Jerusalem,  and  put  in  their  existing  form  bishop  of  London,   to   the    prebend  of 
by  Clemens  Romanus.  John  Daill6,  on  the  Chiswick,  in  St  Paul's  cathe<hal;  and 
other  hand,  iheelorv  of  French  protestant-  1679  he  proceeded   to   the    degree   of 
ism,  had  argued  in  his  treatise,  De  Pseud-  doctor  of  divinity.     As  his  conduct  at 
epigraphis  Apostolicis,  Paris,  1652,  that  St  Peter's,  Comhill,  was  quite  in  unison 
they  came  from  some  anonymous  heretic,  with  that  which  he  had  constantly  pur- 
who  forged  them  about  the  end  of  the  sued    at    Ealing,   and    fully    worthy  of 
fifth   century.     The  Jesuit's  hypothesis  his    high    reputation     among    acholan, 
was   easy   to  demolish,  for  the  canons  Henry  Compton,  then  bishop  of  London, 
have  been  overlooked  by  writers  of  the  did  equal  honour  to  his  own  discrimisa- 
first  three  centuries,  which  is  impossible  tion,  and  to  the  excellent  object  of  it,  by 
if  they  had  been  genuine,  and  are  besides  collating  him,  Nov.  3,  1681,  to  the  «reh- 
convicted  of  imposture  by  many  ana-  deaconry  of  Colchester.     In  discharging 
chronisms  and  improprieties.    Beveridge  the  duties  of  this  new  oflSce,  he  did  not 
took  the  earliest  date  that  they  could  content  himself  with  mere  meetings  of 
anywise  support,  assigning  them  to  the  the  clergy  at  certain  places,  and  receiv- 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  or  ing  there  presentations    fit>ni    church- 
a  little  before.     In  taking  this  ground,  wardens ;  he  made  a  personal  visitation 
he  does  not  content  himseLf  with  assign-  of  every  parish  within  his  archdeaconry, 
mg  reasons  for  it,  but  also  assails  Daille's  a  practice  now  as  usual  as  it  is  desirable, 
arguments  for  giving  them  a  lower  date,  but  probably  then  rare,  as  it  is  noticed 
speaking  at  the  same  time  of  that  learned  among  Beveridge's  claims  to  the  respect- 
Frenchman  as  a  man  of  admirable  em-  ful  remembrance  of  posterity,    liis  merits 
dition,  deeply  versed  in  antiquity.    This  were  farther  acknowledged  in  his  pro- 
testimony  did  not,  however,  keep  that  motion  to  the  fourth*  stall  in  Canterbury 
excellent  scholar's  countrymen  from  dis-  cathedral,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Peter 
playing  a  becoming  jealousy  of  his  well-  du  Moulin  the  yoimger,  in  which  he  was 
earned  fame.     One  of  them  published  installed  Nov.  5,  16CMI.     He  was  shortly 
anonymously  at  Rouen,  in  1674,  Obser-  afterwards  associated  with  the  learned 
vationes   in   Ignatianas   Pearsonii  Vin-  and  pious  Homeck  in  projects  for  esta- 
dicias,  et  in  Adnotationes  Bevcregii  in  blishmg  some  religious  societies  within 
Canones    Apostolorum.      This    author,  the  church  of  England.     Hitherto  there 
subsequently    known    to    be    Matthew  had  been  little  of  cooperation    amonc 
dc  I'Arroque,  not  only  defends  DaiUe,  her  members ;  but  James  the  Seconds 
but  also  maintains  that  episcopal  autho-  infatuated  exertions  to  rob  his  country 
rity  is  chiefly  supported  b^  means  of  of   an    unadulterated    scriptural    fiUth, 
these  canons  and  the  Ignatian  epistles,  awakened  all  such  as  knew  the  value  of 
Beveridge  did  not  allow  nis  positions  to  that  privilege  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
pass uncensured  and  unexamined.     In  bining  to  preserve  it  in  the  land.     From 
1679,  he  published  at  London,  Codex  the  protestant  zeal  of  that  agitated  period 
Canonum  £cclesiie  Primitivae  Vindicatus  eventually  sprang  the  Societiet  for  *" 
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moting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for  fill  sees  vacated  in  a  manner  so  honour* 
Propagating  the  Gospel.  On  James's  able  to  the  actual  possessors,  by  indi- 
constrained  withdrawal,  the  scheme,  viduals  who  stood  high  in  public  estima- 
agitated  repeatedly  before,  since  the  tion.  At  length,  however,  Beveridee 
Restoration,  of  comprehending  dissenters  declined  the  invidious  appointment,  mucn, 
within  the  establishment,  by  making  con-  apparently,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Wil- 
cessions  to  them,  was  again  brought  liam's  government,  as  he  never  had 
forward.  It  had  been  desured  by  some  another  offer  of  a  mitre  during  that 
politicians  to  have  such  questions  con-  monarch's  life.  In  1701  Beveridge 
sidered  by  a  committee  ot  laymen  and  failed  in  a  lower  object  of  ambition.  It 
clergymen  combined ;  but  even  Tillot-  was  proposed  to  elect  him  prolocutor  of 
son  and  Burnet,  although  little  partial  to  convocation  ;  but  Atterbury's  influence 
high-church  opinions,  opposed  a  plan  so  prevailed,  and  he  was  rejected,  the  num- 
likely  to  offend  many  moderate  friends  bers  being  thirty-seven  against  twentv- 
of  the  establishment,  and  so  certain  to  nine.  In  1704  he  had  an  offer  of  the 
furnish  Romanists  with  a  new  pretence  see  of  St.  Asaph,  from  queen  Anne's 
for  branding  the  national  religion  as  a  government,  and  he  not  unwillingly 
mere  emanation  of  the  secular  power,  accepted  it,  being  consecrated  July  16. 
The  scheme  in  that  form  was  in  cons?-  He  began  immediately  upon  his  new 
quence  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  a  duties  with  all  that  conscientious  diligence 
committee  of  thirty  divines,  ten  of  whom  which  had  attended  him  through  life, 
were  bishops,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  soon  gave  an  evidence  of  this  to  the 
a  plan  of  comprehension  to  lay  before  public  at  large,  by  the  publication  in 
convocation.  Among  the  thirty  thus  London,  before  the  year  1 704  expired,  of 
commissioned,  Beveridge  was  included,  the  Church  Catechism  explained,  for  the 
The  whole  body  comprised  the  most  use  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  4to. 
eminent  of  their  profession ;  but  a  dispo-  Long  services  to  the  church  in  an  epi- 
siti  n  to  concede  might  certainly  seem  to  scopal  character  were,  however,  now 
have  had  some  considerable  influence  in  precluded  by  age.  Bishop  Beveridge 
the  selection  of  names.  Beveridge,  how-  died  at  his  apartments  in  the  cloisters  of 
ever,  is  considered  from  his  Concio  ad  Westminster  Abbey,  March  5, 1708,  and 
Clerum,  then  preached,  and  subsequently  was  buried  in  St.  raul's  cathedral.  He 
published,  as  in  a  great  degree  unfavour-  was  a  widower,  without  issue ;  and  his 
able  to  the  proposed  concessions  ;  his  wife  had  been  connected,  either  as  sister 
knowledge  of  antiquity  might  make  him  o^  sister-in-law,  with  a  gentleman  of 
view  them  as  improper,  and  his  know-  Hincklev,  in  Leicestershire,  named  Stan- 
ledge  of  men  might  make  him  view  them  ley.  His  library  was  left  to  St.  Paul's, 
as  nopeless.  His  colleagues  generally  as  the  foundation  of  one  for  the  use  of 
were  in  favour  of  them,  and  accordingly  the  London  clergy,  and  a  portion  of  his 
a  number  of  alterations  was  contemplated,  other  property  was  bequeathed  to  pious 
which  it  was  clear  the  convocation  would  and  charitable  uses.  He  was  universally 
reject,  and  would  probably  be  applauded  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
by  the  country  generally  for  doing  so.  time.  Unquestionably  modest,  erudite, 
The  violence,  moeed,  then  displayed  by  pious,  and  conscientious,  he  never  showed 
the  triumphant  presbyterians  in  Scot-  nimself  without  winning  love  and  ad- 
land  gave  a  warning  that  could  not  be  miration. 

lost  upon  cautious  minds.  Men  must  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
have  seien  that  nothing  short  of  an  un-  bishop  Beveridge  also  published  four 
conditional  surrender  was  likely  long  to  sermons,  delivered  on  special  occasions, 
content  the  complainants,  if  once  en-  and  aflerrwards  published  by  request, 
couragcd  by  success.  The  scheme  of  These  Sermons,  and  the  Catechism  ex- 
comprehension  was  conseauently  aban-  plained,  are  the  only  English  works  that 
doned  as  impracticable.  Whatever  might  he  printed ;  every  thing  else  put  forth 
have  been  Beveridge's  conduct  while  it  by  nimself  was  in  Latin  :  he  was,  indeed, 
was  in  agitation,  he  does  not  appear  to  averse  from  printing  in  English.  His 
have  offended  the  court,  as  he  had  an  executor,  however,  printed  at  different 
offer  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  times,  large  quantities  of  his  MSS. 
bishop  Ren's  refusal  to  swear  allegiance  These  posthumous  works  consist  of 
to  the  new  goveniment.  He  took  three  Sermons,  Thesaurus  Theologicus,  Pri- 
weeks  to  consider  this  offer;  a  delay  that  vate  Thoughts,  Treatises  on  the  Neces- 
really  did  give  offence  at  court,  where  sity  and  Advantages  of  Public  Prayer, 
there  was  naturally  a  great  anxiety  to  and  of  Frequent  Communion ;  a  Defence 
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of  Su  nihold  and  Hopkins^s  Version  of  tkms.  That  BeveridgeV  Enelish  vork^ 
the  liook  of  Psalms ;  and  an  Exposition  are  open  to  ezception,  ia,  iudeed,  node- 
of  the  Thuly-Nine  Articles.  All  these,  niable ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
togethcrwith  the  English  works  published  a  very  small  portion  of  them  was  pob- 
by  the  bishop  himseuT,  were  collected  by  lished  by  himself^  although  thev  extend 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  in  over  nine  octavo  volumes.  He  would 
1S2-},  in  9  voli>,  8vo,  prefaced  bv  a  probably  have  agreed  with  any  objector 
memoir  of  the  author.  Of  this  whole  who  might  pronounce  them  unfit  for 
collection,  the  Private  Thoughts  have  publication.  He  must  have  considered 
enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity.  Per-  them  as  little  else  than  sketches;  and  for 
haps,  indeed,  they  are  the  chief  reason  such,  subjected  to  public  scrutiny  hj 
of  Beveridffe's  hold  upon  the  majority  of  others,  no  man  is  fairly  answerable.  It 
minds.  They  were  first  published  in  is,  however,  plain  that  he  was  not  ecpisl 
two  volumes  in  1 709,  and  have  been  as  a  writer  to  Tillotson,  and  some  othen 
often  reprinted.  A  German  translation  of  his  more  illustrious  con  tern  porariei; 
of  them  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1716;  but  still  his  works  are  an  important  st- 
and a  Frencn  translation,  made  from  the  quisition  to  the  serious  literature  of 
eleventh  English  edition,  appeared  at  England.  (Memoir  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Amsterdam,  in  two  volumes,  in  1731.  Hartwell  Home's  edition  of  Bishop  BeTe- 
They  are,  however,  a  very  juvenile  pro-  ridge's  English  works.  Chaufepie.  New- 
duction,  being  written  before  the  author  court's  Repertorium.  Le  Neve's  Fsitl 
had  completed  his  twenty-third  year,  and  Cardwell's  Hist,  of  Conferences,  411. 
evidently  never  meant  for  publication,  Additions  to  Mosheim,  iv.  308.  Clement 
but    merely  for  his  own   private  use.  Bibl.  Cur.) 

Hence  they  rather  display  a  good  heart        BEVERIDGE,   (John,)    a   native  of 

and  a  pious  disposition,  than  a  sound  Scotland,  in  1758  appointed  professor  of 

judgment.    Beveridge's  'Thesaurus  Theo-  languages  in  the  college  and  academy  of 

logicus  is  a  sort  of  skeleton  system  of  Philadelphia.     He  published  a  volume  of 

divinity,   the  various  branches  of  reli-  Latin  poems,  callea  Epistoke  Familiaret 

gious    knowledge    being    arranged    in  et  alia  qusedam  Miscellanea.     (Carter's 

regular  order,  under  various  heads,  Intro-  Amer.  Biog.  Diet.) 
duccd  by  texts  of  Scripture,  and  illus-        BEVERINI,   (Bartholomew,)   a  dis- 

trated  by  references  properly  disposed,  tinguished  Italian  scholar,  bom  at  Luces, 

It  was  probably  used  by  tlie  autnor  in  May  3,  1629.     So  precocious  were  his 

the  preparation  of  his  own  sermons,  and  talents,  and  so  exemplary  was  his  appli- 

for  tnis  purpose  it  has  been  advantage-  cation,  that  he  made  notes,  which  even 

ously  used  by  others  ever  since  its  pub-  scholars  thought  worthy  of  attention,  upon 

lication.     Beveridge's  Exposition  of  the  the  principalpoetsofthe  Augustan  age,  by 

Thirty-Nine  Articles  was  first  published  the  time  tnatne  was  fifteen.  In  the  follow- 

in  1710,  and  reprinted  in  1716,  fol.     As  ing  year,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered 

a  specimen,   the  first  article  was  pub-  a  congregation  of  regular  clerks,  in  which 

lished   separately,    and    its    favourable  he  took  the  vows  in  1647.     He  finally 

reception  Drought  out  all  the  rest,  so  far  fixed  himself  at   Lucca   as    a    teacher 

as  they  could  be  procured,  which  was  not  of  rhetoric,  and  remained  there  to  the 

beyond  the  thirtieth,  although  it  appears  end  of  life,  highly  respected,  and  in  cor- 

that  the  bishop  had  gone  through  the  respondence  with  many    of    his    more 

whole  thirty- nine.     Like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries ;  among  them 

posthumous  works,  this  discovers  a  want  with  Christina,  the  abdicated  queen  of 

of  final  correction  and  revision.     Itocca-  Sweden.     He  died  Oct.  24,  1686,  leav- 

sioned  a  severe  anonymous  attack  upon  ing  numerous  works,  both  in  Latin  and 

the  bishop's  literary  character,  published  Italian.     Among  them  is   a  vernacular 

in  171 1,  under  the  title  of  A  Short  View  translation  of  the  .£neid,  originsdly  the 

of  Dr.  Beveridge's  Writings,  which  may  fruit  of   only  thirteen   monua*    appli- 

serve  as  a  preliminury  discourse  to  an  cation,  but  subsequently  corrected  with 

examination  of  his  Articles.    He  is  there  care.     It  first  appeared   at   Lucca,  in 

treated  as  a  tasteless  writer,  an  unsound  1680,    12mo,    and  has  been   reprinted 

reasoncr,  a  Calvinist  who  went  beyond  several  times ;  the  last  edition  is  that  of 

the   more   sober   of  his  partv,   and   an  Rome,  1700, 4to.    Beverini's  chief  claim, 

advocate  whose  indiscretion  gives  advan-  however,  upon   the  notice    oi   ffenenl 

tage   to   enemies    of   the   truth.     Such  scholars,   is  founded    upon    a    teamed 

remarks  cannot  be  more  favourably  cha-  posthumous  work,  first  printed  at  Lucca 

racterised  than  as  ill-natured  exaggcra-  m   1711,   8vo,  and  often  reprinted  in 
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collections,  entitled,  Syntagma  de  Pon-  inmate  in  tlie  monastery  of  Whitby.    But 

deribus   et   Mensuris,    in   quo   veterum  he  afterwards  occupied  a  hermitage  on 

Nummorum   Pretium,   ac   Mensurarum  the  Tyne,  from  which  he  evangelized  the 

Quantitas  demonstratur.   This  is  followed  neighbouring  country.     In  685  he  was 

by  a  treatise  on  the  Comitia  of  the  Roman  8.  placid   in  the   see   of    Hagulstald,   the 

Beverini  left  also  many  MSS.,   among  modern  Hexham,  during  the  troubles  of 

them  a  Latin  history  of  Lucca,  preserved  Wilfrid,  but  he  held  it  only  one  year, 

at  that  place,  and  said  to  be  valuable.  In  687  he  undertook  the  see  of  York, 

(Biog.  Univ.)  and  occupied  it  with  extraordinary  credit 

BEVERLAND,  (Adrian,)  a  Dutch  until  witnin  four  years  of  his  death, 
philologist  and  writer  of  the  seventeenth  which  took  place  in  721.  These  four 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  years  were  spent  in  a  monastery  for 
born  at  Middelburg,  m  Zealand,  about  secular  priests  that  he  had  founded  at 
the  middle  of  the  former  century.  He  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  His  memory 
first  studied  jurisprudence,  but  by  no  was  highly  venerated  in  the  north  of 
means  confined  himself  to  this ;  theology  England;  and  besides  having  the  credit  of 
and  classical  literature  occupied  much  of  numerous  miracles,  he  aeems  to  have  left 
his  attention — and  in  the  latter  departs  some  religious  works,  and  some  epistles, 
ment,  deserved  the  reproach  too  often  In  1416,  a  synod,  holden  in  London, 
and  justly  incurred  by  his  learned  coimtry-  consecrated  the  day  of  his  death,  May  7. 
men,  of  exhibiting  a  preference  for  the  His  body  had  long  before  been  placed  in 
most  obscene  classical  authors.  The  same  a  shrine  adomea  in  the  most  costly 
depraved  taste  showed  itself  in  his  dis-  manner.  (Stubbs.  apud  x.  Scriptt.1691. 
sertations,  and  more  than  once  drew  upon  Godwin,  de  Prsesull.  Anglia  Sacra.) 
him  the  judicial  reprimands,  and  even  John  of  Beverley  ia  slso  the  name  of  a 
punishment,  of  the  authorities  of  his  learned  Carmelite,  professor  of  divinity 
native  country.  He  enjoyed  much  favour  at  Oxford  about  1390,  who  wrote  some 
with  Isaac  Vossius,  his  maternal  uncle,  questions  on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences, 
by  whose  advice,  it  is  supposed,  he  visited  and  some  disputations.  (Biog.  Brit) 
England  in  1 672.  In  1 677  he  was  again  BEVERLY,  (Robert,)  a  native  of  Vir- 
in  Holland — was  expelled  from  Utrecht  ginia,  clerk  of  the  council,  about  1697, 
and  Leyden  for  the  licentiousness  of  his  author  of  a  History  of  the  Province,  in- 
life  and  writings,  and  in  1680  was  in  eluding  notices  of  its  natural  productions 
England,  under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle  and  advantages,  Lond.  1705;  with  Gri- 
Vossius,  himself  a  canon  of  Windsor,  belin's  cuts,  8vo,  1722;  or  in  French, 
Here  his  mode  of  life,  however,  was  as  Amsterd.  1705.  It  is  even  yet  worthy 
scandalous  as  in  his  own  country ;  his  of  perusal,  tljough  its  historical  portions 
writinfi^s  against  many  of  the  dignified  are  concise  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Engliui  clergy  gained  him  no  good  will ;  author  died  in  1716.  (Carters  Amer. 
and  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  sank  Biog.  Diet  Allen's  Amer.  Biog.  Diet) 
into  such  poverty  that  he  was  obliged  to  BEVERN,  (Augustus  William,  Duke 
sell  his  library  and  collection  of  anti-  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,)  a  celebrated 
quities.  In  1710  he  was  living  at  Fulham,  Prussian  general,  bom  at  Brunswick,  in 
and  that  (says  his  German  biographer),  1715.  He  entered  the  Prussian  service 
in  such  company,  that  his  countrvman,  in  1731,  and  was  appointed,  in  the  same 
Offenbach,  travelling  in  England,  was  year,  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Kalk- 
loth  to  visit  him.  After  1712  we  find  skin;  in  this  same  regiment  he  attained 
no  further  account  of  him,  and  it  is  the  rank  of  conrniander  in  1739,  having  ac- 
probable  that  he  died  about  this  time.  companied  the  king,  Frederic  William  I., 

BEVERLEY,  (John  of,)  so  called  during  the  intermediate  period,  in  hii 
from  the  place  of  his  burial,  a  celebrated  campaign  on  the  Rhine.  In  1740  he  took 
English  prelate  in  the  eighth  century,  part  in  the  first  Silesian  war,  was  wounded 
and  a  Romish  saint,  bom  of  noble  m  the  battle  of  MoUwitz,  received  the 
parentage,  at  Harpham,  a  small  village  command  of  the  regiment  of  fusileers, 
m  NorSiumbria,  and  educated  under  formed  out  of  a  Wirtemberg  corps  which 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  the  archbishop  of  had  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  in 
Canterbury,  to  whom  the  Anglo-Saxons  1741  exchanged  this  for  the  regiment  of 
owed  so  much  of  their  literary  culture.  Bredon,  the  command  of  which  he  re- 
John  acquired  a  degree  of  learning  un-  tained  till  his  death,  a  period  of  forty 
usual  in  that  age,  and  had  himself  the  years.  In  the  second  Silesian  war  he 
honour  of  instmcting  Bede.  He  proved  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
( xtremely  pious,  and  was  at  one  time  an  Hohenfriedberg  (1745) ;  was  named,  in 
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1747,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Stettin;  1606,   concluding,    on   his   first  risit,  i 

find    in    1750,    lieutenant-general    and  strict  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Bns- 

knight  of  the  Black  Eagle.     In  the  seven  denburg ;  on  his  second,  making  peart 

years'  war  he  commanded  a  part  of  the  with  the  bishop  of  Munster.     In  the  ibi- 

Prussian   army   in  the   expedition  into  lowing  year  he  concluded,  as  amhaM«inr, 

Bohemia ;   routed  the  Austrians  in  the  the  treaty  of  Breda  with  England.    Is 

battle  of  Reichenberg  and  Prague ;  and  1668  he  was  sent  as  amhassador  extn- 

in  the  battle  of  KoUin,  after  a  desperate  ordinary  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  account 

but  unsuccessful  struggle,  in  which  his  of  the  treaty  of  peace  hetween  Fnaee 

division  suiTered  more   tlian   any  other  and  Spain,  and  this  treaty  w^  concluded 

part  of  the  Prussian  army,  he  was  left  May  2.     In  1671  he  went  into  Spain  ai 

with  an  army  of  defence,  while  the  kin^  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  make  op 

opposed  the  French  troops.    The  fatal  the  differences  between  that  country.  Hit 

battle  of  Breslau,  in  which  the  Prussian  masters  here  were  fully  satisfied  with  hii 

army  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more  conduct     After  several  other  succesifiil 

than  6,000  men,  and  3,600   prisoners,  displays  of  diplomatic  talent,  and  vhn 

stopped  his  military  career  for  a  time,  retu-ed,  as  he  hoped  for  life,  he  was  urg<ed 

Riding  out  to  reconnoitre  by  night,  two  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  treaty  of 

days  ^er  the  battle,  he  was  taken  by  the  Nimeguen,  which  made  peace  betvees 

Austrians,  and  detained  a  prisoner  till  France   and    Holland,    and   which  wai 

the  next  year  (1758),  when  the  dispute  signed  August  10,  1678.     Even  thenhii 

between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  mon-  countrymen  would  not  dispense  with  his 

archs,  as  to  the  terms  of  his  ransom,  was  services.     His  last  appexu-ance,  howerer, 

decided  by  his  liberation  unconditionally,  as  a  politician,  was  towards  the  close  of 

Frederic,  "  who  loved  not  beaten  gene-  1679,  when  he    concluded    a   treaty  o: 

rals,"  suflered  him  to  retire  to  his  com-  peace  and   commerce    hetween  Swedtii 

mand  of  Stettin;  but  in  1762  he  recovered  and  the  States.     He  lived  aftcrwardj  in 

his  reputation  by  a  signal  victory  over  retirement,    at   a    handsome    seat  near 

the  Austrians  at  Reichenbach,  who  had  Leyden,  finding  employment  for  his  active 

li'  attacked  him  on  all  four  sides  of  his  army  mind  in  promoting  the  academical  utility 

at  once.     After  this  he  commanded  the  of  that  celebrated  town,  and  in  botanical 

Prussian  army  in  Silesia  and  Lusutia,  till  pursuits  at  home.     It  was  a  chill  that  he 

the  peace  of  Hubcrtsburg.     He  died  at  caught  in  inspecting  the  MSS.  of  Isaar 

Stettin  in  1782.  Vossius,  then  lately  bought  for  the  uci- 

BEVERNIN  K,  (Jerome,)  a  celebrated  versity  of  Leyden,  which  brought  on  his 

Dutch  statesman,  born  at  Tergouw,  in  last  illness.     He  died  October  30,  1690. 

Holland,  April  25,   1614.      His  grand-  To  Bevernink's  botanical  taste,  Europe 

;>;.-  father,  John,  was   of  a  noble  Prussian  owes  the  introduction  of  the  Trop^tm 

^■^  family,  who  entered  tlic  military  service  majus ;  and  to  it  also  Paul   Hermann's 

of  tlie  States  in  1575,  and  marrying  the  researches  in  the  East  Indies.     (Bayie. 

daughter  of  a  burgomaster  of  Tergouw,  Kiog.  Univ.) 

who  was  also   treasurer-general   of  the        BEVERWYCK,   (John  van,)  a  cele- 

province  of  Holland,  he  settled  in  the  brated  physician,   better   known  by  his 

country,    and   founded   a  family   there.  Latinized  name,    Beverovicms,    bom  at 

Jerome  Bevernink  first  showed  himself  Dort,  in  Holland,   November  17,  1594. 

advantageously  in  public  affairs  at  home.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Csen, 

and  his  capacity  for  political  undertakings  thence  to  Paris,  Montpelier,  and  Padua; 

being  thus  established,  he  was  sent  over  taking  at  the  last  place  the   degree  of 

to  England  as  ambassador  extraordinary  doctor  of  medicine.     In  the    course  of 

to  Cromwell,  the  protector.     In  this  em-  these  travels,  he  availed  himself  of  the 

ployment  he  had  tne  honour  of  concluding  instructions  of  Pineau   and    Riolan  at 

the  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  Paris,  of  Varandal  and  Ranchin  atMont- 

Apnl  28,  16)4.     During  this  embassy,  pelier,  and  of  Fonseca  Sanctorius  and 

the   ofiice  of   treasurer-eeneral    of  the  Sylvaticus  at  Padua.     The  acquisition  of 

United  Provinces  was  conferred  upon  him,  his  degree  did  not  lessen  his  thirst  for 

and  he  held  it  until  1665,  when  his  re-  knowledge;  and  excited  by  the  reputa- 

signation  was  reluctantly  accepted,  after  tion  of  Bartoletti  he  went  to   Bologna; 

an  ineffectual  trial  of  both  reasons  and  whence,  after  a  time  devoted  to  practical 

entreaties  to  retain  him  in  place.     After  medicine,  he  returned  to  Dort,  paiwing 

this  time  he  appeared  repeatedly  as  a  through  Basle  and  Louvain,  where  he 

distinguished  diplomatist  in  several  parts  became   acquainted  with   FeUx    Plater, 

of  Europe.     He  was  twice  at  Cleves  in  and  otlier  persons  of  considerable  enii- 
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nence.    He  now  devoted  himself  to  prac-        BEVIN,  (El way,)  an  eminent  English 
tice,  was  named  physician  to  his  native    musician,  who  flourished  about  the  end 
city,  made  professor  of  medicine  in  1625,    of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,   and 
and  honoured,  besides,  with  several  civil    during*that  of  king  James.     He  was  of 
appointments.     He  was,  indeed,  much    Welsh  extraction,    and   studied    under 
engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  was,  on    Tallis,  upon  whose  recommendation  he 
several  occasions,    sent  to    the    Dutch    was   sworn  gentleman  extraordinary  of 
States  by  his  fellow-citizens.     He  died    the  Chapel  Royal,  in  1589.     His  service 
January  19,  1647,  deeply  regretted ;  and    in  D  minor,  printed  in  Boyce's  collec- 
an  inscription,   composed  by  Heinsius,    tion,  has  the  true  ancient  cast  of  modula- 
was  engraved  on  his  tomb  in  the  prin-    tion,  the  ferrngo  pretiosa  upon  it,  which 
cipal  church  of  Dort.      His  writings  are    gives  a  dignity  to  its  effects  for  which  we 
distinguished  by  their  purity  of  style,    can  now  nardly  account.     The  accents, 
and  their  relation  of  facts.    His  practical    as  usual  with  old  masters,  are  often  erro- 
knowledge  was  not  of  the  highest  order ;    neously  placed ;  but  if  that  imperfection 
and  this  is  readily  to  be  accounted  for    be  removed,  or  regarded  with  indulgence, 
b^  the  diversity  of  subjects  foreign  to    the  composition  must  be  allowed,  in  point 
his  profession,  which  occupied  his  atten-    of  harmony  and  modulation,  to  be  ad- 
tion.     He,  however,  successfully  refuted    mirable.      There  are  also  some  grand 
the  opinions  advanced  by  the  celebrated    effects    produced    by  pauses  and  long 
Montaigne  against  physic  and  physicians;    notes,   without  changing  or  infringing 
and  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the    the  original  measure,  which  afford  very 
extraordinary    Anne    Schurrmann,     in    pleasing  sensations.     Before  the  time  of 
whose  works  some  of  his  writings  are  to    Bevin  the  precepts  for  the  composition 
be  found.     He  exposed  the  quackery  of    of  canons  were  known  to  few.    Tallis, 
the  urinoscopists,  and  laboured  to  sim-    Bird,   Waterhouse,   and    Farmer,   were 
plify  the  metnods  of  prescribing  for  the    eminently  skilled  in  this  most  abstruse 
cure  of  diseases.     Of  his  productions  it    part  of  musical  practice.     Every  canon, 
is  sufficient  here  to  notice.  Idea  Medi-    as  given  to  the  public,  was  a  kind  of 
cinae  Veterum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1633,  1637,    enigma,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
12moand8vo;  De  Excellenti^  Foeminei    greatest  triumphs  of  intellect,  whilst  its 
Sexus,  Dord.  1636, 1639,  Svo ;  Epistolica    solution  was  as  difficult  as  the  most  ab- 
Qusestio  de  Vitse  Termino,  Lugd.  Bat.    struse  and  complicated  problem  in  Euclid. 
1637,    1639,    1652,    4to  ;    De   Calculo    Compositions  of  this  class  were  sometimes 
Renum  et  Vesica :  cum  Epistolis  et  Con-    exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  some- 
sultationibus  magnorum  Virorum,  Lugd.    times  in  that  of  a  circle ;  and  there  is  one 
Bat.  1638,  1641,  12mo;  In  Hippocratis    now  extant  resembling  a  horizontal  sun- 
Aphorismonun   de  Calculo,  Lugd.  Bat.    dial.     The  resolution,  as  it  was  termed, 
1641,  1642,  12mo.      Epistolicse   Quaes-    of  a  canon,  that  is,  the  resolving  it  into 
tiones  cum  Doct.  Responsis.  Accedit  ejus-    its  elements,  and  reducing  it  into  score, 
dem  necnon  Erasmi,  Cardani,  Melanc-    was  deemed  a  work  of  almost  as  great 
thonis.    Medicine?   Encomium,    Roterd.    difficulty   as   the   original    composition. 
1644,  1665,  rimo;  Introductio  ad  Medi-    Besides  his  appointment  in  the  Chapel 
cinamlndigenam,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644, 12mo.    Royal,   Bevin   was  organist  of   Bristol 
The  entire  works  of  Beverwyck  were  pub-    Cathedral,  and  preceptor  of  Dr.  Child, 
lished,  Amst.  1651,   1664,   1672,  1680,    In  1636  or  1637  he  was  dismissed  from 
4to  and  8vo ;  and  an  edition  in  Flemish,    all  his  employments,  on  being  found  an 
Amst.  1656,  4to.  adherent  of  tne  Romish  communion.  He 

BEVILACQUA,  (Ambrose,)  an  Italian  composed  some  church  services,  and  a 
artist,  known  by  a  picture  at  St.  Ste-  few  anthems;  and  in  1631  published  a 
phen's,  in  Milan,  representing  St  Am-  work  entitled,  A  Briefe  and  Short  In- 
brose,  with  Saints  Gervasius  and  Prota^  struction  of  the  Art  of  Musicke,  to  teach 
sius  standing  at  his  side.  Other  works  how  to  make  discant  of  all  proportions 
obtained  him  the  character  of  a  fine  that  are  in  use,  &c.,  by  Elway  Bevin, 
draughtsman  of  perspective,  though  in  thin  quarto  of  52  pages ;  a  work  that  is 
this  he  has  violated  its  rules.  The  design  replete  with  harmonic  erudition.  The 
is  good,  excepting  that  it  has  some  traces  rules  contained  in  it  for  composition  are 
of  dryness  of  style.  Memorials  of  him  in  general  very  brief ;  but  for  the  com-  ' 
are  found  as  early  as  the  year  I486,  position  of  canons  there  is  in  it  a  great 
(Lanzi,  Stor.  Pitt.  iv.  144.)  variety  of  examples,   of  almost  all  the 

BEVILLE,  (Charles,)  an  artist,  bom    possible  forms  in  which  they  are  capable 
at  Paris  in  1651,  and  died  in  1716.  of  being  constructed,  even  to  the  extent 
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of   sixty  parts.      (Hawkins's   Hist,    of    as  a  wood-engraTer  and  «n  acctmle  oir 
Music,  lii.  373.    Rees*s  Cyclopsdia.)         server  of  nature.     He  died  at  his  resi- 
BEWICK,  (Thomas,)  an  English  ar-    dence,neartheWmdmill-hiIla,Gmtethead, 
tist,  eminent  for  reviving  the  arf  of  en-  Nov.  8,  1828.     His  brother  John,  who 
craving  on  wood ;  or,  more  properly,  for    was  seven  years  younger  than  himself 
inventing    a  mode    of  canying    it   to  and  had  been  his  apprentice,  became  also 
much  greater  perfection  than  it  had  ever  an  eminent  wood-engraver,  but  be  died 
attained  before.      Although  known   in  consumptive,  in  1795.      (Ann.  Biog.) 
Europe  even  before  printing,  properly  so        BEXARANO,      (Francis      Mat^ev 
callea,  and  used  with  great  skill  in  oma-  Femandes,)   a   Spanish  ph3r8ician,  said 
menting  books  in  the  fifteenth  and  six-  to  have  been  from  Estremadura,  author 
teenth    centuries,   wood-engraving   had  of  La  Noticia  Intuitiva   de   Todas  las 
sunk  almost  below  contempt,  when  Be-  Artis  y  Ciencias,  1625,   which  appeared 
wick's  genius  gained  it  general  admira-  also  in  Latin ;  likewise  of  JDe  Facilita- 
tion. In  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  art,  tibus  natural.  Disput.  Medic,  et  Phikh 
little  more  is  attempted  than  a  bold  out-  soph.  Granatse,  1619,  4to.     (Antonio.) 
line,  with  cross-hatching  introduced  in        BEXON,    (Gabriel    Leopold   Charies 
the  larger  blocks.     But  Bewick's  burin  Aim^,)  a  French  naturalist  and  mifcel- 
produced  a  more  complete  and  finished  laneous  writer,  especially  distinguished 
effect,  by  displaying  a  variety  of  tints,  as  assistant  of  the   celebrated   Buffon. 
and  effecting  a  perspective.     This  im-  He  was  bom  at  Remiremont,  in  Lorraine^ 

{>rovement  was  accomplished  by  slightly  in  March,  1748,  and  died  at  Paris,  Fe 
owering  the  surface  of  the  block  where  bruary  15,  1784,  being  chantor  of  St 
the  distance  or  lighter  parts  of  the  en-  Chapelle  there.  He  owed  his  advance- 
graving  were  to  be  shown  to  perfection,  ment  to  the  first  volume  of  a  Historv  of 
It  was  first  suggested  to  Bewick  by  Mr.  Lorraine,  published  in  1 777,  8vo.  No 
Bulmer,  the  spirited  and  enlightened  other  volume  ever  appeared ;  but  in  the 
printer,  who  was  a  Newcastle  man,  of  Conservateur  were  puolished,  Mat^riaax 
his  own  time  of  life,  and  an  intimate  pour  I'Histoire  naturelle  des  Salines  de 
acquaintance  during  the  time  that  they  Lorraine,  a  clear  proof  that  Bexon  reallv 
were  both  apprentices  in  that  town.  Be-  meditated  at  one  time  the  prosecution  of 
wick  was  bom  at  Cherry  Bum,  in  the  his  historical  work.  He  had  really  pub- 
parish  of  Ovingham,  Northumberland,  lished  before  it,  namely,  in  1 773,  Systdme 
Aug.  12,  1753,  and  early  showing  a  great  de  la  Fermentation,  but  to  this  he  put 
talent  for  drawing,  he  was  apprenticed  his  brother  Scipio's  name.  In  1 775  he 
to  an  engraver  at  Newcastle.  While  printed  Catechisme  d'Agriculture,  ou 
serving  his  time,  Charles  Hutton,  then  a  bibliothdque  des  Gens  de  la  Campagne. 
schoolmaster  in    the    town,   afterwards  (Biog.  Univ.) 

eminent  as  Dr.  Hutton  of  Woolwich,  BEXON,  (Scipio  Jerome,)  brother  of 
applied  to  Bewick's  master  for  engravings  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  the  same 
to  illustrate  his  great  work  on  mensura-  place  in  1753.  His  profession  was  the 
tion.  Wood-cuts  were  recommended  as  law,  and  he  became  by  that  means  con- 
giving  an  opportunity  to  place  each  pro-  nected  with  the  abbey  of  Remiremont 
position,  with  *  ~ 
page;  and  young 
m  executing  many 

his  work  so  admirably,  that  his  master  de  la  Raison,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 

advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  chiefly  it,  and  thus,  as  he  thought,  protecting 

to  this  branch  of  engraving.    Judiciously  the  country  from  ruin.     He  afterwards 

taking  this  advice,  he  made  a  short  visit  transferred  his  residence  to  Paris,  and 

to  London,  but  his  eye  was  so  formed  for  obtained  a  succession  of  professional  ap- 

rural  objects,  that  he  soon  returned  into  pointments,  among  them  the  honourable 

the  north,  and  fixed  himself  in  New-  charges  of  remodeUing  the  criminal  codes 

castle,  as  his  former  master's  partner,  but  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

constantly  indulged  himself  with  rambles  Upon   theoretic  jurisprudence   he  pub- 

into   the  country.     The  first  important  lisned  several  works,  highly  esteemed, 

work  by  which  his  talents  became  Known  as  he  was  well  versed  m   tlie  subject, 

to  the  world,  was  the  General  History  of  wise,  methodical,  and  clear.     (Biog.  dea 

Quadrupeds,  with  his  wood- cuts,  which  Contemns.) 

appeared  in  1790  ;  and  subsequently  a        BEYER,  (John  de«)  a  painter,  bom  at 

succession   of  publications  came  forth,  Aran,  in  Switzerland,  in  1705,  went  to 

adapted  for  displa>4ng  Bewick's  abilities  Holland  at  an  early  age,  and  there  set- 
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tied.  He  was  more  occupied  in  designing  in  Dec.  1813.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 

than  painting,  and  executed  with  remark-  an  esteemed  writer  in   the  catechetical 

able  ability  various  views  of  towns,  cas-  form,  and  on  all  clerical  subiects  wrote 

ties,   &c.      Some   of    his  pictures   and  with  uscommon  facility ;  ana  possessed, 

designs  have  been  engraved.    The  date  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  talent  of  de- 

of  his  death  L«t  unknown.     (Biog.  Univ.)  velopinghis  ideas  in  a  perspicuous,  gene- 

BEYER.     There  are  several  German  rally  comprehensible,  and  popular  manner, 

writers  of   minor  note   who   bear  this  In  this  respect  his  Handbook  for  Children 

name.  and  Teachers  of  the  Young  on  the  Cate- 

^*^y^t  (^0  professor  of  law,  bom  at  chism  of  Luther,  received  and  deserved 

Leipsic,  1665 ;  studied  there,  and  after-  general  approbation,  and  has  continued 

wards  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  elected,  to  be  very  widely  used  in  Germany.  His 

in  1706,  to  the  professorship  of  law  at  General  Magazme  for  Clergjrmen,  accord- 

Wittemberg,  where  he  died  1714.    What  ing  to  the  Requisitions  of  our  Time,  and 

will  preserve  his  memory  is  the  fact,  its  continuation.  Museum  for  Clergymen, 

that    he  was   the    first  who   separated  though  inferior  to  the  works  of  the  same 

German  law  from  the  Roman,  and  wrote  class  by  Teller,   Loffler,  and   Ammon, 

a  particular  work  upon  it,  which  appeared  contains  a  great  quantity  of  useful  prac- 

afler  his  death,  under  the  title,  Speci-  tical  matter.     In  nis  popular  sermons,  of 

men  Juris  Germanici,  Hal.  Magd.  1718,  which  he  published  a  considerable  num- 

4to,  edited  and  completed  by  Griebner.  her,   his  style  is  often  too  difiuse  and 

It  afterwards  went  through   numerous  negligent ;  arrangement  is  wanting ;  and 

editions,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  first  no  approach  made  to  true  eloquence, 
attempt  of  the  kind.     Besides  this,  he  is        BEiERLINK,  (Laurence,)  a  learned 

the  author  of  a  work  on  iuridical  biblio-  ecclesiastic,  of  a  family  from  'Bergen-op- 

graphy,  and  of  a  few  otner  productions  Zoom,  but  bom,  in  1578,  at  Antwerp, 

now  forgotten.  where  his  father  was  an  apothecary.  His 

Beyer,  (A,)  a  German  writer,  chiefly  education  was  received  partly  among  the 
of  bibliography,  born  at  Bertholsdorf,  Jesuits,  partly  in  the  university  of  Lou- 
near  Freiberff,  in  1707;  studied  at  Leipsic  vain.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city 
and  Wittemberg ;  librarian  successively  he  afterwards  became  a  parochial  incum- 
to  J.  D.  von  Schonberg,  and  to  the  count  bent,  joining  with  his  clerical  duties  the 
▼on  Bilnau,  at  Dresden ;  filled,  in  this  professorship  of  philosophy  in  a  house  of 
capital,  various  clerical  and  scholastic  canons  regular  within  a  short  distance, 
omces,  and  died  there  1741.  His  two  He  was  eventually  called  to  situations  of 
chief  works  aie,  Memoriae  Historico-  greater  importance,  both  educational  and 
criticse  Libror.  rarior.  &c.  Dresden,  1734,  professional,  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died, 
8vo;  and  the  Arcana  Bibliothecar.  Dres-  June  7,  1627.  Literature  owes  to  him, 
densium,  with  two  continuations,  Dresd.  Apophthegmata  Christianorum,  Ant. 
1738-40,  8vo.  Beyer  wrote  the  life  of  1608,  8vo.  Biblia  Sacra  varianim  Trans- 
the  noted  linguist,  George  Gentius.  lie  lationum,  ib,  1616,  3  vols,  fol.  Promp- 
is  said  to  have  assisted  the  Swede,  von  tuarium  Morale  super  Evangelia  Com- 
Strahlcnberg,  in  his  Description  of  the  munia,  et  particulana  quaedam  Festorum 
North  and  East  of  Europe,  Asia,  &c.  totius  Anni,  8vo,  three  parts,  often  re- 

Beyer,  (/.  R,  G.)  preacher  at  Som-  printed.     Magnum  Theatrum  Vitse  Hu- 

merda,  near  Erfurt,  bom  1756,  and  edu-  manse,  a  work  founded  on  materials  left 

cated  at  the  latter  place,  and  at  Jena ;  by  Conrad  Lycosthenes,  arranged   and 

filled,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  various  augmented  by  the  elder  Swinger ;  farther 

scholastic  and  clerical  offices  at  Erfurt,  augmented,   with   some  alterations,  by 

and  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  suffered  the  younger  Swinger ;  and  completed  by 

considerably  by  the  war  between  France  the  great  additions  and  corrections  of 

and  Prussia,  in  1805,  and  the  subsequent  Be^^erlink.     It  did  not,  however,  appear 

change   of  government.      Three   years  until  after  his  death,  being  printea  at 

before  his  death,  the  French  appointed  Cologne,  in  1631,  in  8  vols,  fol.     It  was 

him   superintendent  of  the  villages  of  reprinted  at   Lyons    in   1678,   and    at 

the  Kameraldioccs,   and   Oberschulrath  Venice  in  1707.     It  is  a  collection  of 

at  Erfurt.     Especially  unfortunate  were  theology,    history,   politics,   and   philo- 

the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  in  which  his  sophy,    but  full    oi    worthless    matter, 

parsonage  had  to  be  turned  into  a  mill-  (Biog.  Univ.) 

tary   hospital.      An    epidemic    disease,        BEYGTACH,     (Hadji,)     a    famous 

which  broke  out  in  it,  and  defied  medical  Turkish  dervise,  founder  of  an  order  in 

control,  put  a  period  to  his  active  career  that  class  of  Mahometan  devotees,  called 
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after  him  Bertachvt.  This  is  not,  how-  him  from  making  an^r  great  ri{:ure  cs 
ever,  Ills  principal  claim  upon  the  notice  literary  man,  and  his  productions  u 
of  Europeans.  That  is  founded  upon  now  only  valued  as  book  rarities.  Bi 
his  connexion  with  the  Janissaries,  long  he  lay  under  the  suspicion,  at  one  tiuK 
the  prstorian  hands  of  Turkey.  Hav-  of  engaging  in  party  politics,  being  tei 
ing  raised  this  hody,  destined  for  such  a  to  the  BastQe,  as  tne  author  of  tli 
long  continuance,  and  to  become  so  Miliad,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  ti 
famous,  Amurath  I.,  in  1362,  called  satires  levelled  at  cardinal  Richelieu.  H 
Hadji  Reygtach,  considered  from  cele-  soon  proved  his  innocence ;  and  when  i 
brity,  both  for  prophecy  and  miracle,  as  liberty  again,  returned  to  his  old  habi 
Mahomet's  especial  friend,  to  bless  its  of  dissipation.  These  undermined  k 
colours.  The  dervise,  holding  his  sleeve  health,  and  he  died  Sept.  26,  1G3! 
over  the  first  soldier's  head,  thus  ad-  leaving  three  tragi-comedies,  a  corned; 
dressed  him,  *'  Be  thy  face  fierce,  and  and  some  poems.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
thine  arm  victorious :  keep  thv  scimitar  BEYS,  (Giles,)  a  Parisian  printer  i 
ever  drawn :  may  your  foes  nnd  in  all  the  sixteenth  century,  who  first  made 
of  you  their  deaths,  and  may  ye  return  distinction  in  printing  between  i  and, 
safe  and  sound  from  every  encounter  u  and  v.  He  was  indebted  for  this  i 
with  them :  let  your  name  he  yeny  Ramus,  who  made  use  of  it  in  his  Lati 
chery"  (the  new  soldiers.)  From  this  grammar  of  1537,  but  seems  to  have  di 
comoination  the  word  Janusary  was  continued  it  afterwards.  Beys  adopti 
formed,  and  the  cap  worn  by  a  member  it  first  in  Mienaut's  Commentar}'  c 
of  that  body  never  lost  the  form  of  Horace.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  I 
Hadji  Beygtach's  sleeve.     His  death  oc-    1593. 

curred  in  1368,  and  his  memory,  even  yet  BEYZOVI,  a  Persian  judge,  or  ca< 
respected,  causes  many  a  visit  to  his  who  died  in  1299,  leaving  an  historic 
tomb,  at  the  village  of  Beygtach,  near  work  that  treats  of  most  of  the  Asiai 
Galata.     (Biog.  Univ.)  sovereigns,   particularly   of  the   ancic 

BEYLBROUCK,  (M.)  a  Flemish  en-  Moguls.  (Moreri.) 
graver,  who  resided  in  England  about  BEZA,  (Theodore  de,)  or,  as  he  on 
1713.  He  engraved  a  plate  of  the  death  narilv  signed  his  name  himself,  Bes-2 
of  Dido,  after  Sebastian  Bourdon,  which  By  the  French  generally  his  surname 
is  neatly  executed,  but  in  a  stiff  formal  written  De  B^ze.  He  was  bom  June  2 
style,  and  without  much  effect  Mr.  1519,  at  Vezelai,  a  small  town  of  tl 
Strutt  thinks  he  may  have  been  a  Nivemois,  formerly  a  member  of  tl 
pupil  of  Gerard  Scotin,  from  the  simi-  duchy  of  Bmpiniy ;  hence  be  stvli 
lanty  of  their  styles.  (Bryan's  and  himself  in  Latm,  Theotlorus  Bcza  f « 
Strutt's  Dictionaries.)  lius.     His  family  had  long  been  wealth 

BEYMA,(Juliu8,)wasbomatDorkum,  and  his  father,  whose  name  was  Pete 
in  Holland,  in  the  year  1539.  Having  was  bailiff  (prtf/ec/tK,  bailii,)  of  Vexeb 
taken  the  degree  of  law  licentiate  at  His  mother  was  Mary  Bourdelot,  al 
Orleans,  he  practised  as  an  advocate  at  from  among  the  eentry.  While  still  e 
Leward,  in  Friseland ;  but  becoming  sus-  tremely  yoimg,  Theodore  was  sent 
pected  by  the  Spanish  government  on  Paris  to  an  uncle,  counsellor  to  the  pi 
account  of  his  Lutheranism,  he  was  soon  liamcnt  there ;  and  he  dying  withm 
obliged  to  quit  that  town.  He  retired  short  time,  another  uncle,  abbot  of  Froi 
into  Germany,  and  practised  at  Wittem-  mond,  gladly  took  charge  of  him. 
berg.  Tlie  times  becoming  more  calm,  December,  1528,  he  was  sent  for  educ 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  ob-  tion  to  Orleans,  under  Melchior  Wolnu 
tained  a  professorship  of  law  at  Leyden.  a  German  of  distinguished  scbolarshi 
After  having  taught  with  success  at  this  especially  in  Greek,  but  a  convert 
university  durine  fifteen  years,  he  went  protestantism,  who  afterwards  remov( 
in  1596  to  Franeker  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Bourges,  where,  by  the  queen  of  N 
He  died  in  1598,  leaving  several  disser-  varre's  means,  he  was  appointed  Grei 
tations  upon  law,  which  were  published  professor.  Young  Beza  followed  hi 
at  Louvain,  in  one  volume  4to,  in  1645.  thither,  continuing  under  bis  tuition  abo 
(Biog.  Univ.)  six  years  altogether,  and  making  a  pr 

BEYS,  (Charles  de,)  a  French  poet,  gress  highly  creditable  to  both  partii 
bom  about  1610,  and  early  conspicuous  but  imbming  all  the  time  an  antipath 
as  a  versifier,  both  in  Latin  and  French,  which  such  an  instructor  would  undoul 
When,  however,  mature  in  age,  his  fond-  edly  place  upon  solid  grounds,  to  Romt 
ness  for  convivial  pleasures  prevented    corruptions.    Wolmar  was,  in  fact,  one 
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the  first  introducers  into  France  of  the  irresistible,  he  was  more  than  usually 
light  recently  thrown  in  Germany  upon  beset  by  them.  It  is,  however,  as  little 
religion.  His  promising  pupil  Beza  was,  necessary,  as  it  is  charitable,  to  suppose 
however,  soon  placed  under  such  tempt-  him  entangled  in  them  to  any  very 
ations  as  rendered  religious  information  culpable  excess.  It  is  probable  that  be 
rather  a  treasure  of  the  mind  than  an  was  convivial,  thoughtless,  and  lively, 
active  influence  of  the  heart.  Wolmar,  rather  than  dissipated ;  such  really  being 
besides  grounding  him  thoroughly  in  all  the  character  of  many  whom  misinform- 
branches  of  elegant  literature  and  pliilo-  ation  or  ill-nature  paints  in  far  blacker 
sophy,  taught  him  something  of  law,  to  colours.  Beza's  final  escape  from  this 
which  it  was  wished  that  he  should  apply  period  of  temptation  was  eifected,  as  it 
himself,  afler  the  learned  German's  de-  nas  often  been,  by  a  fit  of  sickness.  One 
parture  from  France  for  his  own  country  reason  of  his  indisposition  for  orders  was 
m  1535;  and  he  did  actually  take  the  love  for  Claudia  Denosse,  a  youn^  female, 
degree  of  licentiate  in  law,  at  Orleans,  of  whose  original  condition  nothing  far- 
in  1 539.  But  he  had  no  taste  for  the  ther  is  known  than  that  it  was  inferior, 
study,  and  returned  immediately  to  Paris,  A  marriage  with  her  would  have  vacated 
where  a  good  introduction,  easy  circum-  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  he  had 
stances,  a  fascinating  address,  and  fine  great  difficult)'  in  making  up  his  mind  to 
parts,  caused  him  to  be  generally  caressed,  such  a  sacrifice.  Illness,  however,  ter- 
He  had,  besides,  acquired,  before  his  de-  minated  his  vacillation,  and  on  recovery, 
parture  from  Orleans,  the  sort  of  reputa-  he  resigned  his  benefices,  with  prospects 
tion  to  serve  him  with  persons  of  cidti-  of  mucn  better,  determined  upon  fiilfill- 
vated  minds  in  the  upper  circks.  While  ing  a  vow  long  since  made  to  embrace 
ostensibly  studying  law,  he  was  really  protestantism,  to  marry  the  female  to 
occupied  with  Latin  poetry  more  than  whom  he  had  been  four  years  engaged, 
any  thing  else,  and  he  made  himself  no  and  to  retire  from  France.  Accordingly, 
contemptible  rival  of  his  classical  models,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1548,  he  arrived 
Unhappily,  however,  with  their  spirit  and  at  Geneva,  and  mamed  the  object  of  his 
diction,  he  suffered  himself  to  imbibe  affections.  He  lived  happily  with  her  forty 
some  of  their  baser  qualities;  and  his  years.  Having  now  no  definite  object, 
own  Latin  poems,  accordingly,  have  an  he  soon  went  to  Tubingen  to  see  his  old 
alloy  of  gay  licentiousness  which,  from  tutor,  Melchior  Wolmar.  In  the  follow- 
dififerent  causes,  rendered  them  im-  ing  year  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
mensely  popular.  He  collected  them  Lausanne,  and  he  so  continued  nearly 
himseir  under  the  title  of  Juvenilia;  and  ten  years.  While  there  he  published  his 
their  intrinsic  merit,  joined  to  an  excep-  tragi-comedy,  in  French  verse,  entitled, 
tionable  tone,  secured  them  at  once  a  Le  Sacrifice  d'Abraham,  which  was  con- 
large  degree  of  notice :  eventually,  their  sidered,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  un- 
hold  upon  the  public  mind  was  increased  friendly  critics  in  later  times,  as  an  ad- 
enormously.  They  were  invidiously  re-  mirable  piece  of  pathetic  writing,  and 
printed  by  the  Romish  party,  as  speci-  was  translated  into  Latin  towaitls  the 
mens  of  a  great  religious  reformer's  real  close  of  the  century  by  two  several  au- 
character,  and  vainly  did  their  humiliated  thorsi  During  his  vacations  he  corn- 
author  strive  to  suppress  them.  While  monly  visited  Geneva,where  Calvin  ureed 
of  an  age  to  think  of  them  with  pride  and  him  to  become  a  minister,  and  to  complete 
pleasure,  he  was  living  on  the  revenues  the  version  of  the  Psalms  which  Marot 
of  the  priory  of  Lonjumeau,  and  of  an-  had  begun.  He  took  immediately  the 
other  benefice,  procured  for  him  by  in-  latter  advice,  and  produced  one  hundred 
terest,  although  only  meant  for  orders,  psalms,  in  French  verse,  but  not  so  hap- 
and  probably  himself  with  little  serious  pily,  it  is  said,  as  the  fifty  which  his  pre- 
intention  of  taking  them :  a  sort  of  abuse  accessor  had  left.  In  1556  appeared  his 
then  common,  and  undoubtedly  a  pre-  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
parative  for  the  Refonnation ;  although  which  he  published  subsequently  nume- 
this,  with  a  few  other  irre^arities,  were  rous  editions,  commonly  with  many  alter- 
not,  as  Romanists  woidd  fain  believe,  ations.  The  literary  labour,  however,  of 
the  only  solid  grounds  for  quitting  their  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  which  has 
communion,  besides  his  two  benefices,  been  most  noticed  in  after  ages,  is  a 
Beza  succeeded,  when  young,  to  a  con-  small  tract,  entitled,  De  Hsret^cis  a  Civil i 
siderable  income  from  the  death  of  an  Magistratu  Puniendis,  in  answer  to  one  by 
elder  brother ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  life  Sebastian  Castalio,  published  soon  after 
when  temptations  to  gaiety  are  most  the  burning  of  Servetus,  Oct  17,  1553, 
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and  entitled.  Quo  Jure,  quove  Fnictu,  employmeut  was    a  journey  to  convert 

Hsretici  Gladio  puniendi  ?    Beza's  tract  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Venduiur. 

b  triumphantly  cited  hy  Romanists  as  a  father  of  Henry  IV.,  become  by  meou 

full   vindication  of  their  own   church's  of  his  wife,  Jane  d* Albret,  heiress  of  thai 

contemporary  proceedings  against  attacks  throne,  king  of  Navarre.    He  was  a  weai. 

upon  her  peculiarities,  which  she  boldly  vacillating  prince,  who  cared  much  inur? 

branded    as  heretical.     Her  adversaries  for  his  ea^c  and  pleasure  than  for  sericos 

are  thus  exhibited  as  equally  intolerant ;  things  of  any  kmd.      But  his  hirth  and 

proving,  theietbre,  such  mtolerance  really  expectations  gave  him  an  importance  that 

to  have  been  i\\c  fault  of  the  age,  not  mere  nature  and  habit  would  have  placed 

of  any   particular   party  then  existing,  immeasurably  above  his  reach.     S-^cli  of 

These  representations,  however,  are  only  the  French  nobility,  accoidingly,  as  had 

true  in  a  great  measure.     The  reformers  embraced  protestantism,  or  were  jealL>i;s 

lighted  a  few  fires  to  consume  persons  of  the  grasping  bouse  of  Guise,  anxiuu>ly 

whose  opinions  had  been  solemnly  con-  desired    his    total    alienation    from  thp 

demncd  in  the  church  as  damnable  here-  llomish   party;   and    Beza  was  thought 

sics,  hy  the  fii^t  four  general  councils ;  likely  to  gratify  them  in  this.     He  va^. 

and  it  might  he  argued  upon  plausible  therefore,  invited  to  Nerac,  in  Guienne. 

f rounds,  that  no  such  fires  would  ever  then  the  residence  of  Anthony  and  his 

ave  been  Ughted  at  all,   had  not  re-  royal  wife,  being  the  capital  of  the  duchy 

proaches  been  cast  upon  the  party  by  its  of  Albret.     No  step  could  be  more  jud:- 

opponents;  that  it  had  artfully  or  blindly  cious.     Protestantism  was  soon  preached 

opened  the  flood-gates  of  heterodoxy  and  openly  in  the  place,  a  church  for  that 

of  error  in  every  fonn.     The  Romanists,  purpose  was  budt  there,   and  in  the  f^ 

on  the  other  hand,  burnt  great  numbei*s  lowing  year,  1560,  the  monasteries  aad 

for  a  denial  of  their  own  sectarian  dis-  Romish  churches  were  destroyed  by  que*. a 

I  Unctions,  principally  for  that  of  transub-  Jane's  orders.      Beza  stayed   in  Nerac 

stantiation;  although  none  of  them  could  until  the  commencement  of  1561,  when 

appeal  to  any  authority  of  high  antiquity,  he  was  called,  by  tlie  king  of  Navarrv'^ 

,  ^  '  or  generally  respected  by  the   catholic  desire,    to  attend    the   famous   colloquy 

church.     Bad,  accordingly,  as  are  both  between  the  Romanists  and  the  RefomitKl, 

cases,  they  arc  not  equally  so.  which  was  opened  at  Poissy  on  tlie  30th 

In  1558,  BL»za,  and  two  others,  were  of  July,  in  that  year.     When  the  colloquy 

employed  to  take  letters  from  Calvin  into  really  began,  on  the  9th  of  September, 

Germany,  sohcitingsome  of  the  protestant  he  was  diosen  their  spokesman  bv  the 

princes  of  that  country  for  their  influence  protestant  ministers,   and  in  his  opening 

with  the  court  of  France,  in  favour  of  the  address  gave  violent  offence.     Touchin* 

yi ,.  persecuted  witnesses  against  Romanism  upon  the  great  eucharistic  question,  he 

'ii  immeniorially  seated   in   the   valleys  of  disclaimed  both   transubst;intiation   aud 

Piedmont,  then  subject  to  the  French,  consubstanriation,  proceeding  to  sav, — 
and  in  favour  also  of  some  protestiuits  **  Should  any  one  ask  whether  we  assert 
recently  apprehended  in  Paris.  The  ob-  Christ's  absence  from  the  sacrament,  ve 
ject  was  gained  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  answer  unhesitatingly,  No.  But  if  wc 
promise  of  the  intervention  sought,  but  look  to  the  distinction  of  places,  as  we 
it  proved  of  little  value  at  the  French  must,  when  this  doctrine  is  narrowly 
court.  During  this  journey  he  had  the  examined,  we  then  pronounce,  that  our 
pleasure  of  some  personal  intercourse  Lord's  body  is  as  remote  from  the  bread 
with  Melancthon.  In  1559,  he  quitted  and  wine,  as  the  highest  heaven  is  from 
Lausanne,  and  estal)lished  himself  at  the  surface  of  the  eartli."  Hitherto  pro- 
Geneva,  where  he  became  closely  con-  found  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon 
uected  with  Calvin,  not  only  entering  his  oratory,  hut  this  attack  upon  the  vital 
into  his  ideas,  but  also,  in  a  short  time,  principle  of  Romanism  immediately  ex- 
sharing  lus  duties,  both  clerical  and  edu-  cited  indignant  murmurs,  which  soon 
cationaL  The  latter  were  important :  as  passed  into  loud  cries  of  **  Blasphemy." 
the  little  repubHc  of  Geneva  was  bent  Beza  has  been  much  blamed  by  Romanists 
upon  estabUshing  a  college,  which,  in  for  thus  assaulting  the  piejudices  of  his 
addition  to  the  inculcation  of  protestant  auditory,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed, 
oj)inions,  mi^ht  attract  students  by  supe-  in  a  great  degree,  the  disappointment  of 
nor  opportunities  of  improvement.  Calvin  hopes  entertained  from  the  colloquy  at 
refused  the  oflice  of  rector,  but  recom-  Poissy,  and  the  bitterness  infusea  into 
mended  Beza  for  it,  engaging  himself  to  the  theological  dissensions  of  France. 
tench  theology.    Beza's  next  conspicuous  But  although  distinguished  ecclegiastics, 
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wlio  ring  a  bell  at  their  communion-  to  the  queen,  in  which  the  unlawfulness  of 
service,  to  announce  the  sensible  presence  using  images  in  religion  was  maintained 
of  an  incarnate  Deity,  claiming  the  bended  fl-om  the  second  commandment,  so  in- 
knee  from  his  worshippers,  could  do  no  famously  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  church 
less  than  cry  "  Blasphemy  "  when  they  of  Rome,  by  various  dishonest  artifices, 
heard  that  doctrine  publicly  denied  before  during  many  ages.  But  although  proofs 
such  an  assembly  as  that  of  Poissy ;  yet  of  this  concealment,  which  may  be  found 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  divine  who  in  abundance,  are  enough  to  convict 
thought  them  entangled  there  in  a  capital  iconolaters  of  upholding  an  unlawful 
error,  to  speak  otherwise  than  Beza  did.  system,  the  conference  left  both  parties. 
The  turn,  therefore,  given  to  the  colloquy  as  is  usually  the  case,  with  a  fixed  resolu- 
by  his  opening  speech  is  fairly  charge-  tion  to  maintain  their  own  opinions. 
able,  neither  upon  his  indiscretion,  nor  Nevertheless,  the  tolerant  edict  of  January 
upon  the  intolerance  of  his  opponents,  1562,  might  have  secured  religious  peace 
but  upon  the  necessity  of  handling  a  for  some  considerable  time,  had  not  a 
doctrine  unequivocally,  which  was  really  tumult  unexpectedly  occurred  on  Sunday, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  dispute.  After  the  1st  of  March  next  following,  at  Vassy, 
this  remarkable  assembly  dispersed,  Beza  on  the  borders  of  Champagne,  from  tlie 
did  not  immediately  return  to  Geneva,  intolerant  insolence  and  anxiety  for 
He  was  retained  in  France  by  the  king  pillage  of  an  armed  troup  in  personal 
of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  attendance  upon  the  duke  of  Guise.  A 
aided  by  the  queen  mother  herself,  who  large  protestant  congregation,  then  as- 
said,  that  as  a  Frenchman,  he  ought  to  sembledforworship,  was  brutally  assaulted 
remain  in  his  own  country.  Being,  indeed,  by  these  licentious  troopers,  and  sixty  of 
at  liberty  to  exercise  his  ministerial  talents  its  members  butchered,  more  than  two 
publicly  by  the  edict  of  January  1562,  hundred  besides  being  wounded.  This 
which  allowed  that  privilege,  imder  cer-  was  the  first  outrage  upon  a  large  scale 
tain  restrictions,  to  the  reformed,  he  upon  the  protestant  party  that  France 
preached  often  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  had  witnessed;  and  the  reformed  con- 
and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  upon  gregations  lost  no  time  in  presenting  a 
every  occasion  that  offered,  by  a  zealous  memorial,  inculpating  the  duKe  of  Guise, 
advocacy  of  reformed  opinions.  During  to  the  queen-mother,  Beza  being  selected 
this  residence  in  his  native  land,  he  was  by  the  ministers  as  their  representative 
engaged  in  a  conference,  holden  in  the  upon  this  occasion.  Catharine  gave  a 
council-chamber,  at  St.  Germain's,  upon  gracious,  but  evasive  answer,  and  the 
the  religious  use  of  images.  This  had  audience  would  hardly  deserve  mention 
been  suggested  by  queen  Catharine  de*  had  it  not  been  rendered  famous  by  aeon- 
Medici,  either  from  a  real  hope  of  effect-  versation  that  took  place  between  Beza 
ing  some  agreement,  or  with  a  view  to  and  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Na- 
aiiiuse  and  deceive  the  protestant  mini-  varre.  That  weak  and  licentious  prince 
sters.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  point  upon  which  had  relapsed  into  Romanism,  and  was 
many  of  the  more  moderate  Romanists  now  out  of  town  with  the  court,  attracted 
were  disposed  to  make  considerable  con-  by  one  of  Catharine's  handsome  maids  of 
cessions,  very  great  abuses  having,  un-  honour,  who  had  been  ordered  into  wait- 
deniably,  flowed  from  figures  in  places  ing,  because  it  was  known  that  Anthony 
of  worship.  Beza's  ready  wit  served  him  would  follow  her,  and  his  absence  from 
upon  this  occasion,  some  of  the  more  Paris  was  then  thought  desirable.  The 
dogged  champions  of  images  making  use  foolish  king,  however,  considered  himself 
of  arguments  and  assertions,  which  only  bound  to  show  his  importance  atid  newly- 
needed  a  lively  exposure  to  make  admir-  bom  religious  zeal  before  the  protestant 
able  subjects  of  merriment.  One  of  them  deputation.  Sternly  regarding  Beza,  he 
felt  sure  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Denis,  said,  "  So,  then,  places  of  worship  are 
whom  he  described  as  a  disciple  of  St.  now  attended  by  the  Huguenots  with 
Paul,  these  helps  to  worship  were  used  in  arms."  He  was  answered,  "  Arms  dis- 
Paris,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  windows  erectly  borne  are  the  surest  guarantees  of 
of  St.  Benedict's  church.  This  amazing  peace,  and  are  shown  to  be  necessarj'  by 
stretch  of  folly  Beza  pronounced  an  argu-  the  massacre  at  Vassy,  until  the  church 
ment  fragile  as  glass,  and  his  mode  of  shall  be  sufficiently  protected.*'  The 
shivering  it  to  atoms  drew  down  peals  of  cardinal  of  Ferrara  then  interposed  with 
labghter  on  every  side.  His  more  serious  some  incorrect  representation  of  the  colli- 
displaysofar?ument  were  chiefly  reserved  sion  between  Romanists  and  Protestants 
for  a  long  written  disquisition,  presented  which   had  occurred  at  the  church  of 
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St.  Medard,  by  Paris,  in  the  preceding  religioa.    Aj  far  certain  ez^roKons  ittri 

December.     But  Beza  was  an  eye-witneM  bated  to  him.  by  the  auanin,  he  poinic 

of  thi;},  and  he  soon  silenced  him.     The  oat  their  inconaiatency  with  hia  doctriiv 

king  of  Navarre  now  came  forward  aeaiii,  which  waa  very  bar  from  pronuaing  parj 

and  with    considerable   warmth.     Beza  diae  to  any  man  as   the  reward  of  a. 

replied  with  mingled  dimity  and  gentle-  works.     He  did  not  remain  much  loikg^ 

ness,  reminding  him  of  their  former  in-  in  France ;  the  treaty  of  Amboise,  pn 

tercourac,  and  of  the  invitation  from  him-  mulgated  by  the  crown,  March  19,  U'> 

self  that  brought  him  again  into  France,  having  secured  a  qualified  toleratioo  : 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  ^*  It  belongs  to  the  reformed,  his  aenricea  speared  le 

God's  church,  in  the  name  of  which  I  necessary  among  his  own  countrymt:] 

now  address  you,  to  suffer  blows,  not  to  and  he  returned  to  Geneva.     On  Calvin 

strike  them.     But  pray  remember,  sir,  death.  May  27, 156 1,  Beza  took  the  pla< 

that  the  church  is  an  anvil  which   has  that  had  been  occupied  by  that  illustrioi 

worn  out  many  a  hammer."     Such  warn-  reformer,  and  hence  became  really  \h 

ings  are  generally  given  in  vain  at  the  head  of  presbyterianism.     In  the  Uni 

outset  of  an  agitated  period,  and  mutual  town  of  his  residence  he  was,  perhap 

exasperations,  accompaiiied  by  inezcuaa-  the  must  important  personage,  and  a 

ble   violence  on  both  sides,  rendered  a  influence  extended  over  his  whole  part 

formal  trial  of  streneth  inevitable.    Beza  iu  France.    Personally,  he  was  very  litt] 

was  with  his  friends   as   their   spiritual  in  that  country  any  more,     in   1j'6S  fa 

adviser  when  th^y  contested  the  hardly-  \'isited  Vezelai,  on  some  family  businesa 

fought  battle  of  Dreux,   December  19,  in  1571  he  was  summoned  to  Rochelii 

1562,  in  which  they  were  defeated,  al-  to  attend  the  synod  holden  there  undt 

though  likely,  at  one  time,  to  be  victorious,  royal  authority,  and  he  was  unanimoiul 

When  the  duke  of  (vuise  was  assassinated  elected  its  moderator.     He  was  also  ec 

before  Orleans,  in  the  following  February,  gaged   in   other   important   aiiaira  at 

Poltrot,  his  wretched  murderer,  at  first  distance  from  his  home,  thus  giving  pnxi: 

named  Beza  as  the  instigator,  but  he  soon  to  all  Europe  of  a  fitness  for  business  i 

retracted  the  accusation,  and   persisted  well  as  literature  and  preaching,  and  < 

until  death  in  clearing  the  calumniated  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  part 

minister  fro;n  any  participation  in   the  held  him.      In  April   1588,   be  lost  h 

deed  ;  nor  have  Itomanists  of  any  credit  wife,    and    although    now    seventy,    h 

gone  farther  in  connecting  him  with  it  married  again  withm  the  year,  to  Catlu 

than  by  the  uttcranre  of  inflammatory  rine  de  la  Plane,  a  widow,  who  survive 

denunciations  against  the   duke   as  an  him,  and  whom  he  called  his  Shunammiu 

enemy   to  religious  truth.     Beza's  own  alluding  to  the  history  of  David.     H 

SrotcKtations  in  this   case  were  equally  fortunately  fowid  a  person  who  took  grei 

ecisive  and  ingenuous.    He  admitted  his  care  of  him  in  his  old  aee,  and  to  her  h 

full  participation  in  the  odium  that  had  left  all  that  he  possessed  at  Geneva.    H 

generally  i!illen  upon  the  duke  of  Guise  died  in  that  place  October  13,  1605,  i: 

from  the  miisKacre  of  Vassy,  but  denied  full  possession  of  his  faculties,   tlioug 

any  wish  for  his  punishment,  unless  by  in   the   87th  year  of  his  age.     Duriuj 

ordinary  forms  of  law.    It  was  to  array  the  last  eight  years  of  his   life  he  ha 

these  against  him  that  he  had  joined  in  been  compelled  to   spare  himself  mor 

the  memorial  to  the  queen  and  the  late  than  had  been  usual  with  him,  venturinj 

king  of  Navarre.     He  admitted  also  ex-  but  rarely  to  speak  in  public,  and  fron 

hortations  to  the  reformed  to  use  their  this  he  abstained  altogether  at  the  begin 

arms,   and  take  especial   care   to  keep  ning  of  1600;  but  his  zeal  for  theprin 

themselves  from  circumvention,  since  war  ciples  that  he  had  embraced,    and  th 

was  now  begun ;  but  protested  himself  to  society  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  thi 

have  been  always  an  caniest  counsellor  head  and  centre,  never  left  him.     When 

of  peace,  if  it  could  be  hud  without  com-  accordingly,  declining  nature  forbade  hm 

promising  God's  honour.     With  Poltrot,  active  services,  he  was  alwavs  ready  wit] 

he  declared  himself  to  have  been  wholly  advice  and   information.     He  was,  un 

unac()uainted,  and  entirely  without  com-  questionably,  among  the  greatest  men  o 

munication,  either  direct  or  indirect ;  but  his  age,  and  has  been  surpassed  by  fen 

he  did  not  deny  that  the  fate  which  by  of  any  age;    but  his  controversial  pro 

that  miserable   man's  crime  had  over-  minencc  raised  a  host  of  enemies.     Tfai 

taken  the  duko,  appeared  to  him  a  just  Romanists  abhorred  him ;   and   Prote» 

judgmentof  God,  well  fitted  for  an  awful  tants,  averse  from  the  doctrine  or  dis- 

warning  to   all   the   enemies   of  sound  cipline   of    Geneva,   often   thought    hii 
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conduct  and  opinions  open  to  censure  or  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  party 

suspicion.   Romish  hostility  went,  indeed,  that  was  then  striving  earnestly  to  force 

80  far  as  to  assail  his  memory  with  the  preshy  terianism  upon  England,  and  wrote 

grossest  calumnies ;  his  retirement  from  to  expostulate.     Beza  was,  however,  now 

France,  where  he  resigned  an  important  far  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  he  made  a 

professional  income,  enjoyed  without  exer-  very  hecoming  answer   to   the   rebuke, 

tion,  and  went  to  earn  a  subsistence  as  a  disclaiming  all  intention   of  interfering 

scholar  among  foreigners,  having  drawn  with  foreign  churches  in  which  doctrine 

down  the  most  odious  imputations.   This  was  unexceptionable,  though  discipline 

extravagance,  the  natural  fruit  of  party-  was  not  framed  upon  the  Genevan  model, 

rancour  in  a  period  imperfectly  civilized  He  declared  both  himself  and  his  brethren 

and  uncontrolled  by  periodical  literature,  at  Geneva,  quite  willing  to  ask  them- 

has  now  wholly  vanished;  all  sides  ac-  selves,  when   suspected  of  interference 

knowledging    that    Calvin's    successor,  with  others,    "Who  gave  us  authority 

though  not  eoual  to  that  great  man  him-  over  any  church  but  our  own  ?" 

self,  was  really  worthy  of  the  position  As  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  Beza 

that  he  so  long  occupied  in  the  theological  was  industrious  in  the  highest  degree, 

world.  Being  placed  over  the  academy  of  Geneva, 

In  English  religious  affairs  Beza  was  as  its  ftrst  rector,  in  1559,  he  continued 

a  good  aeal  involved,   partly  from  his  an  indefatigable  manager  of  its  affairs 

intrinsic  importance,  but  chieflv  from  his  and  studies  during  forty  years.   It  proved 

influence   over  that  party   which   long  an  institution  to  which  learning  was  very 

laboured  to  introduce  presbyterianism.  much  indebted ;   and  such  was   Beza  s 

He  did  not,  however,  approve  of  all  that  anxiety  for  its  efficiency,  that  when  the 

was  done  by  his  English  admirers.     He  councU  of  Geneva  was  obliged  to  suppress 

witnessed  with  concern  Knox  and  Good-  two  professorships  from  want  of  funds  to 

man's  attacks  upon  female  government  maintain  them,   he  filled  the  duties  of 

in  queen  Mary's  reign;  and  in  the  be-  both  himself,  without  neglecting  any  other 

ginning  of  her  successor's,  he  answered  engagement,  although  more  than  seventy 

with  considerable  moderation  an  appeal  years  of  age.     Besides  his  works  already 

to  him  as  to  the  use  of  those  ecclesiastical  mentioned,  it  should  be  known  that  the 

habits   which  were  then   occasioning  a  editions  of  his  Juvenilia,   published  in 

violent  clamour  among  a  section  of  the  1569,  1576,  and  1597,  contain  only  a 

English  clergy.   He  thought  it  iniudicious  part  of  these  poems,  exceptionable  pieces 

to  impose  them  again,  as  having  been  being  retrenched.     His  Confessio  Chris- 

formerly  employed  for  superstitious  pur-  tianee  Fidei  was  published  in  1560.     In 

poses ;  but  he  would  not  admit  any  real  the  same  year,  was  printed  at  Geneva, 

impiety  in  them,  or  even  the  propriety  of  a  French  translation  of  his  tract  upon  the 

throwing  up  ministerial  charges  rather  Punishment  of  Heretics   by   the   Civil 

than  wear  them.     Still  his  opinions  upon  Power,  by  Calladon.     One  of  his  works 

political  questions  were  ratlier  free  for  is   extremely  rare,   entitled,   De   Peste, 

that  age ;  evidently  inclining  to  the  pro-  Quaestiones  duse  Explicatae ;  una,  Sitne 

priety  of  resisting  civil  authorities  that  contagiosa  ?    Altera,  An  et  quatenus  sit 

stood  in  the  way  of  his   opinions,   but  Christianis    per    secessionem    vitanda  ? 

stopping  short  of  inflammatory  language.  Genev.  1579;   Leyd.  1636.     Others  of 

He  did,  however,  go  so  far,  in  a  letter  to  his  works  are,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des 

some  great  man  in  England,   probably  EglisesR^form^esduRoyaumede  France, 

Elizabeth's  favourite,    Leicester,    as  to  depuis  I'an  1521  jusqu'en  1563,  3  vols, 

maintain  that  pure  doctrine  is  of  little  8vo,  1580.     Icones  Illustrium  Virorum, 

use  without  pure  discipline ;  in  plain  words,  1 580 ;  translated  into  French  by  Goulet, 

that  England  must  be  studded  all  over  under  the  title  of  Vrais  Pourtraits  des 

with  petty  democratic  oligarchies,   like  Hommes  Illustres  en  Pi^t^  et  en  Doctrine, 

Geneva,  or   her  reformation   would  be  Genev.    1581.      A    Latin    treatise    on 

found  of  no  great  value.     Such  an  asser-  Divorce  and  Polvgamy.     Epistles.    The 

tion  was  so  agreeable  to  the  puritanical  best  edition  of  his  Testament  is  that  of 

party,  that  Beza  received  many  appeals  Cambridge,  1642,  fol.     He  was  also  en- 

from  it,  and  some  of  his  answers  were  gaged,    among   the   other  ministers  of 

characterised,  not  unfairly,  on  the  other  Geneva,  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 

side,  as  written  in  a  strain  of  assumption  corrected  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  and 
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<:  : .  z\  ^*y:..izi:i.    SoAroea's  Elizabethan  &rts,  and  formed  a  valuable  coiU-ctiu:.  • 

II    .j!v-i5  Hlitory.;  paindnss.     He  particuUirly  deliglitrti  L 

iJEZBORODRO.  /Prince  Alexander  ihoseof  Vemet;  and  twenty-tvo  }iroda. 

Ar.crccv::cl;.j   one   of  the  mo$t  distin-  tions  of  that  master  adorned  hU  sleeping 

g-s:!?':.ei  *;..iri::er*  ia  :r.e  rcLgn  of  Catha-  room.     Scarcely  any  diplomatic  m<»nu 

r.r.^  II..  o,^  &  »:^*.e?:-^iin  and  d.plomaiist;  scripts   were   found    among   his  papen 

b.r:;  in  1712.  a:  S:o1:.t.  a  villaffe  belong-  after  his  death  ;  which  may  be  accoimiet 

::.,'  t ' ii>  ra'.-.cr's  c^rj.:-:. al::;:  ri::y  rents  for  by  its  being  his  practice  generally  u 

:': . :.  r .  u  ::.  _• .  v.     Hav.a£  dis:;n_juL*hed  write  in  pencil  onU'  for  the  sake  of  gre'atei 

:.;  ..«rl:'  oy  ::.e  pruzress  :hat  he  made  in  celmty,  and  with  so  many  abbre^iatiooa 

liis  »:ul.es  ut  the  arademv  of  Kiev,  he  that  his  secretaries  alone,  and  not  ever 

ob:<t:ne'i  a  ».:aa::on  in  the  chancery  of  one  of  them,  could  decipher  his  hand 

L.::Ie    Russia;    bti:   afterwards   .1769;  writing,    and    make     a    fair    transcrip 

jo;ned«   at  his  o'xd   request,   the  ir>K>|is  from  it.     (Entz.  Leks.) 

then   ensaged  in   the  camp.:ign  against  BCZE,  a  French  Jesuit,  missionary  b 

th-L'  Turks,  in  the  course  cf  which  he  saw  India,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeentl 

nvjch  s«r\'ice  at  Larga,  Kaluga,  and  the  century,  eminent  for  numerous  obsem 

storming  of  the  Turkish  entrenchments  tions  connected  with  natural  history,  in 

at  Silistria,     He  was  rewarded  with  the  serted  in  the  Memoires  de  rAcadcmii! 

rank  of  colonel  in  the  Kiev  regiment;  from    1666   to    1699.     The    remarks  c 

a:id   after   the  peace,  in   1775,  became  Bbze  upon  botany  have  been  put  togethe 

f:r-t  secretary  to  the  empress,  who,  dis-  under  the  title  of  Description  de  quelquf 

covering  his  abilities  ar.d  integrity,  soon  Aibres,  et  de  quelques  Plantes  de  Mj 

hi-gan  to  plac?  entire  confidence  in  him.  laque.     (Biog.  LTniv.) 

From  this  epoch  may  be  dated  his  public  BEZONS,  (James    Ranin  de,)  a  di: 

'                      career  as  a  moat  ii.tluential  and  active  tinguished  French  military  officer,  wh 

member  of  the  government ;    in   which  served  in  Portugal  under  marshal  SchoRi 

capacity  he  is  deservedly  entitled  to  the  berg,  in  1667,  he  being  then  22  years oU 

esteem  of  posterity.     While  hj^  applica-  He  subsequently  distinguished  himself  i 

'                      tion  was  unremitted,  his  tact,  his  promp-  the  various  French  wars  which  occurre 

titude,  his  judgment,  were  no  less  con-  during  his  years  of  activity,  and  he  wj 

spicuous.     Of  his  readiness  and  presence  one  of  the  council  of  regency  during  tl 

of  mind  a  remarkable  instance  is  related,  minority  of  Lewis  XV.      He  finished  h 

When  being  once  summoned  to  the  em-  long   and   honourable    career.    May  2: 

press,  he  \v;is  ordered  by  her  to  read  an  1733,  at  the  age  of  80.      (Biog.  I'niv.) 

ukase   that   he  had   been  instructed  to  BEZOUT,    ( Stephen, )     an    eminei 

draw  up  ;   he  accordingly  took  out  the  French  mathematician,  bom  at  Neniow 

•^:                      paper  from  his  portfolio,  and   instantly  March 31,  1730.  Being  under  the  nece 

I     ■                      read  it  oil-hand  ;  which  being  done,  Ca-  sity  of  struggling  for  a  subsistence,  1 

tharinc  took  up  a  pen  to  sign  it ;   but  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  mi 

great  was  her  astonishment  at  perceiving  thematics  with  such  assiduity  and  succei 

that  the  paper  was   a  blank,  and   that  that  in  1763  he  was  entrusted  by  Choise 

what    she    had   been   listening   to   was  at  the  head  of  the  educational  departmei 

merely    an   impromptu   on    tlie   part   of  for  the  royal  navy.     He  died  Sept  2 

Bezborodko,  wlio  had  not  expected  that  1785,  leaving  Cours  de  Mathcmatiqu 

the   document    would    be    required    so  k  TUsagc  des  Gardes  du  Pavilion,  et  de 

speedily.     This  incident  is  said  to  have  Marine,    Paris,    6   vols,    8vo,    1764-61 

■•                     raised   him    still    higher    in    the   good  1781-82;    Cours    de   Matheniatiques 

opinion  of  his  sovereign.      Neither  was  I'Usage  du  Cori>3  Royal  de  rArtillerii 

he  less  valued  by  her  successor,  for  it  Paris,  4  vols,   1770-72 ;    Th6orie  een^ 

was  Paul  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  rale  des   Equations  Algebriques,    Pari 

of  prince,  and  advanced  him  to  the  post  1779,  1  vol.  4to.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

of  chancellor  of  the  empire.    He  did  not,  BEZOZZI,    (Ambrose,)   a  decorativ 

however,  enjoy  that  dignity  very  lung,  for  painter  and  engraver,  pupil  of  Dane< 

he  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  April  6  (18),  and  Ferri,  born  at  Milan  in   1648,  an 

1799;  when,  as  he  had  never  been  mar-  died  in  1706. 

ried,  all  his  immense  property  fell  to  his  BHEILOL-LODI,  a  celebrated  sidta 

brother,  count  Ilyi  Andreevitch,  who,  in  of  Delhi,  and  founder  of  the  Aflfghan  o 

conformity  with  the  other's  intentions,  Lodi  dynasty,  whose  rule   immediate! 

founded   the    college   which   bears    the  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  hous 

name  of  Prince  Bezborodko's  Lyceum.  of  Timour  in  India.      His  family  wer 

The  prince  was  an  admirer  of  the  fine  chiefs  of  a  noble  tribe  of  AfTghans,  Dame 
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Lodi,  who  had  estahlished  themselves  in  early  life,  avoidmg  the  pomp  of  royalty, 

the  Punjab  about  Sirhind  and  Lahore ;  and  saying  that  it  was  sufficient  for  him 

the  attempts  made  to  reduce  or  expel  that  the  world  knew  he  was  king :  he  is 

them  by  the  weak  monarchs  of  the  Saadat  also  said,  though  but  slenderly  acquainted 

dynasty  at  Delhi  were  ineffectual ;  and  with  literature,  to  have  been  an  encou- 

Bheilol,  afler  routing  (a.d.  1436,  a.h.  840)  rager  and  patron  of  learned  men.     (Fe- 

the   last  army  sent  against  him,  found  rishta.) 

himself  undisputed  master  of  all  the  BIACCA,  (Francis  Maria,)  an  Italian 
country  as  far  as  Paniput.  At  this  junc-  scholar,  born  at  Parma,  12th  of  March, 
ture,  though  the  monarchs  of  Delhi  were  1673.  He  addicted  himself  principally 
still  titular  sultans  of  India,  their  actual  to  the  study  of  history,  chronology,  and 
power  was  limited  to  a  few  miles  round  antiquities.  He  entered  into  holy  orders, 
their  capital,  while  six  principalities  were  and  became,  in  1702,  domestic  chaplain 
established  close  round  the  city,  and  in  the  illustrious  family  of  Sanvitali,  as 
thirteen  independent  Mohammedan  king-  well  as  tutor  to  the  two  younger  sons  of 
doms  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  that  house.  In  one  of  his  most  elaborate 
peninsula.  (Ferishta.)  Delni  itself  was  works,  Trattinemento  Istorico  e  Chrono- 
threatened  with  an  attack,  in  1440,  from  logico,  &c.  Naples,  2  vols,  4to,  written 
the  sultan  of  Malwa,  and  Said-Moham-  during  the  period  of  this  engagement,  he 
med  Shah,  unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  defended  Josephus's  Jewish  Antiquities, 
resistance,  implored  the  powerful  aid  of  maintaining  that  that  historian's  state- 
Bheilol,  who  advanced  with  20,000  ca-  ments  are  neither  false,  nor  contrary  to 
valry,  and  repulsed  the  Malwa  army.  Scripture.  By  this  book,  though  pub- 
He  now  began  to  aspire  personally  to  lished,  possibly,  without  his  consent,  he 
the  crown,  out  he  failed  in  occupying  very  much  offended  the  elder  of  his 
Delhi  during  the  life  of  Mohammed ;  pupils,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
Ala-ed-deen,  however,  the  son  of  that  estate  of  his  father,  and  had  become 
prince,  voluntarily  abdicated  in  his  fa-  much  attached  to  the  Jesuits,  one  of 
vour,  A.D.  1450,  (a.h.  854,)  on  condition  whom, Ceesar  Calino,  had  lately  favoured 
of  being  allowed  to  live  in  retirement  at  views  contrary  to  those  put  forth  by 
Budaoon.  The  first  care  of  Bheilol,  Biacca.  Notwithstanding  this  unfor- 
after  assuming  the  crown,  was  to  reduce  tunate  and  abrupt  termination  of  his 
the  petty  sovereignties  in  the  neighbour-  connexion  with  this  powerful  family, 
hood  of  Delhi,  which  he  effected  without  afler  it  had  continued  during  a  period  of 
difficulty ;  but  the  war  with  the  neighbour-  twenty-six  years,  he  was  treated  with 
ing  kingdom  of  Joonpoor  (the  monarchs  much  respect  by  several  other  consider- 
of  which  are  usually  styled  Sherki-Shahi,  able  patrons ;  and  having  spent  the  rest 
or  kings  of  the  east)  was  a  more  arduous  of  his  hfe  chiefly  at  Muan,  he  died  at 
undertaking;  and  it  was  only  after  an  Parma,  15th  of  September,  1735. 
almost  continual  struggle  of  twenty-eight  In  addition  to  the  work  above  mention- 
years,  through  three  reigns  of  Joonpoor  ed,  he  wrote,  1.  L'Oiiografia  Manuale,  o 
kings,  that  Bheilol  at  last  succeeded  in  sia  Arte  facile  di  correttamento  Scrivere  e 
completely  subjugating  the  hostile  terri-  Parlare,  Parma,  1714,  12mo.  2.  Notizie 
tory,  in  consequence  of  three  successive  Storiche  di  Riiiuccio  Cardinale  Pallavi- 
victories  over  the  last  king,  Hoossein  cino,  di  Pompeo  Sacco  Parmigrano,  &:c., 
Shah,  A.D.  1478,  a.h.  883.  The  power  printed  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Notizie 
of  the  Delhi  kingdom  was  in  a  great  Istoriche  degli  Arcadi  Morti ;  with  other 
measure  re-established  by  this  important  original  works,  besides  translations  of 
conquest,  and  the  rajah  of  Gualior,  with  some  of  the  Latin  poets  into  Italian, 
other  princes,  paid  tribute  to  Bheilol,  Prefixed  to  several  of  these  publications 
whose  remaining  years  were  undistin-  we  find  the  assumed  name  of  Parmindo 
guished  by  any  remarkable  achieve-  Ibichense,  which  he  took  according  to 
ments :  he  died  in  his  camp,  a.d.  1488,  the  rules  of  the  society  of  Arcadians,  a 
(a.h.  894,)  at  a  great  age,  and  was  sue-  literary  association  for  the  cidtivation  of 
ceeded,  after  some  competition  among  the  belles-lettres,  established  at  Rome 
his  sons,  by  Iskender,  one  of  the  younger,  a.  d.  1 690.  (  Moreri.  Biog.  Univ.  Chal- 
Bheilol  is  described  as  a  just  and  irorciful  mors.) 

prince,  cool  and  circumspect  in  delibera-        BIAGI,  (John  Maria,)  a  learned  Ita- 

tion,  and  prompt  in  action  :  to  the  native  lian,  born  at  Roveredo,  in  1724,  chiefly 

valour  of  an  Affghan  he  united  the  talents  known  out  of  Italy  by  a  Latin  preface  to 

of  a  commander,  and  retained,  through  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  printed  at  Ro- 

life,  the  frank  and  martial  habits  of  his  vercdo,  in  1753,  but  not  distinguished  by 
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his  name.     He   died  in   1777.     (Biog.  BIANCIII,  (Francis  Ferrari,)  caiitd 

Univ.)  also  11  Fran,  a  painter  of  eminence;  va 

BIAGIOLI,  (Josaphat,  1768— 18310  born  at  Modena,  a.d.  1447.  He  vai 
an  Italian  linguist,  professor  of  Greek  distinguished  for  fineness  of  colouring, 
and  Latin  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards,  ^acenilness  of  attitude,  and  grandeur  ol 
while  residing  at  Paris,  the  author  of  invention  ;  but  his  figures  are  not  alwayi 
Commentaries  on  the  Poems  of  Dante,  correct,  especially  in  the  eyes.  Accordio^ 
Michael  Angelo,  &c. ;  of  several  gram-  to  Vidriani,  he  had  the  honour  of  beinj 
matical  works,  &'c.  It  is  said  that  having  the  instructor  of  Antonio  Coreggia 
been  compelled  by  his  father  to  take  (Pilkington.  B^an.) 
orders,  he  renounced  them  during  the  BIANCHI,  (Francis,)  a  musical  coo- 
revolution,  obtained  a  degree  of  secu-  poser  of  eminence,  bom  at  Cremcoa, 
larization,  and  married.  He  was  much  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteeotii 
admired  at  Paris  as  a  lecturer.  century.    His  Disertor  Franchese,  whicli 

BIALOBOCKI,  (John,)  a  Polish  poet  afterwards  became  a  very  popular  open 

in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  published  was  nearly  condemned   at   its  first  r^ 

some  hymns  translated  from  tne  Latin,  presentation,    in    consequence    of   tlu 

Cracow,  1648,  and  some  poems  of  national  introduction  for  the  first  time  upon  th< 

interest^  published  later  in  the  century,  stage,  of  the   dresses    of  ordinary  life 

(Biog.  Univ.)  Bianchi  coming  to  England  at  a  subsr- 

Bl  A  MONTE,  (Joseph  Lewis,  1730 —  ouent  period,  wrote,  Castore  e  PoUuce 

1824,)  a   distinguishea   philologist  and  for  Signora  Storace,  and  Inez  di  Castro 

poet ;    he  was   keeper    of   the    private  for  Mrs.  Billington ;  which  productioDi 

libraryof  the  prince  Khevenhuller,  which  as  well  as  his  Semiramide,  were  mud 

situat.on  afforded  him   opportunities  of  admired.     (Biog.  Diet,  of  Mus.) 

pursuing^  the  study  of  languages,  espe-  BIANCHI,  (John  Antony,  othenrit 

cially  the   Latin,   Greek,  Hebrew,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Blanchini,)  bon 

Italian ;  afterwards  he  was  chosen  pro-  Oct.  2,   1686.     He  was  of  the  order  o 

fessor  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  the  Minorites,  and  hecame  their  prorin 

Bologna ;   from  whence  he  was  shortly  cial ;  and  was  also  counsellor  of  the  Inqui 

called  to   occupy  the   same   station   at  sition  of  Rome.     He  employed  himsel 

Turin,  where  he  continued  till  age  and  in    teaching  theology    and    philosophi 

infirmities  rendered  his  retirement  neces-  His  uorks  are  published  under  the  nam 

sary.      His  last    years   were    spent    at  of  Famabio  Gioachino  Annuteni,  bein 

Milan.     His  works  are,->l.  Discourses  an   anagram   of  Fra-Giovanni  Antoni 

delivered  on  various  Occasions.     2.  An  Bianchi.     He  wrote  several  tragedies,  ( 

Italian   Grammar.      3.    A   Treatise   on  one  of  which  Sir  Thomas  More  is  th 

Oratory.     4.  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  a  tra-  hero.     He  was  also  the  author  of  a  wor 

gedy.      5.  Sopnonisba,   a   tragedy.     6.  in  defence  of  the  power   of  the   pop 

Fragments,    in   prose  and   verse.      He  against  the  doctrines  of  Giannone  an 

undertook  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Bossuet,  Rome,  1745 — 1751,  5  vols,  4ti 

Book  of  Job,  out  did  not  live  to  finish  it  He  died  Jan.  18, 1758.  (Chalmers.  Bio^ 

BIANCANI,    (Joseph,)     an    Italian  Univ.) 

Jesuit,   born  at  Bologna,  in  1566,  who  BIANCHI,  (John,)  a  learned  Italia 

died  at  Parma  in  1624,  leaving  several  physician  and  naturalist,  more  general! 

matheniutical  and   astronomical   works,  known  under  the  name  of  Blancus,   c 

now  foreotten.     The  most  interesting  is,  Plancus,  born  at  Rimini,  Jan.  3,  1692 

Aristotelis  Loca   Mathematica   ex  Uni-  In  1741  he  was  named  professor  of  ana 

versis  ejus  Operibus   collecta  et  expli-  tomy  at  the  university  of  Siena,  whicl 

cata.     (Biog.  Univ.)  office  he  held  for  three  years,  and  thei 

BIANCHI,  (Antonio,)  a  gondolier  of  returned  to  Rimini,  where  he  revives 

Venice,  who  distinguished  himself  dur-  the  Academy  de'Lincei,  which  assembler 

ing  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  poet  of  at  his  house,  and  the  members  of  whicl 

no  mean  genius.     It  was  not  to  be  ex-  struck  a  medal  to  commemorate  his  ser 

pected  that  his  compositions  should  be  vices.    He  died  Dec.  4, 1774.    His  prio' 

exact,  or  his  language  correct ;  but,  notr  cipal  works  are,  Lettera  intomo  alia  Cat 

withstanding   their  defects,   two   of  his  teratta,  Rimini,  1720,  4to.     Lettera  ac 

works  attracted  much  attention,  and  de-  un  Amico,  intomo  aUa  Magnesia  Arseni 

served  j^reat  praise.      These    were,    II  cale,   Pesaro,   1722,   4to.     De   Conchii 

Duvidc  Re  d'Israele,  1751,  fol. ;  and,  II  minds  Notis.  cui  accessit  Specimen  JEm- 

Teinpio  ovvero  ii  Salomone,  1753,  4to.  tOs  reciproci  Maris  superi  ad  Littus  Por 

( Biog.  Univ.)  tumque  Arimini,  Riiniui,  1 739, 1 7C0, 4to. 
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Relazionedell'Esequie  del  Cardinal  Giov.  tura,  Usibus  et  Morbis,  Opus  Anatomi- 
Ant.  da  Via,  Venez.  1740,  4to.     Fabii  cum,    Physiologicum    et   Pathologicum, 
Columnae  Lyncei  Phytobasamus,  cui  ac-  Aug.  Taur.  1710,1716, 4to;  Genev.  1725, 
cessit  Vita  Fabii  Columnae,  Florent.  1744,  2  vols,  4to.     Ductus  Lachrymales  Novi, 
4to.  De*  Vesicatori  Dissertazione,  Venez.  eorum  Anatoma,  Usus,  Moibi,  Emotiones, 
1746,  8 vo.     De  Monstris  ac  Monstrosis  Aug.  Taur.  1715,  4to ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1723, 
quibusdam,  ib.  1749,  8vo.      Se  il  Vitto  Svo.     Fabricae  Humanae  generalis  Pro- 
Piitagorico  di  Soli  Vegetabili  sia  Giove-  spectus,  Aug.  Taur.  1716,  fol.     De  Na- 
vole  per  conservare  la  Canita,  ib.  1752,  turali  in  Humano  Corpore,  VitiosA,  Mor- 
Svo.     Lettera  sopra  un  Pretesto  Suppli-  bosaque  Generatione  Historia,  ib.  1741, 
mentoallaStoriaa  un  Apostomadel  Lobo  Svo.     De  Lacteorum  Vasorum  Positio- 
destro  del  Carvello,  Rimini,   1755,  Svo.  nibus  et  Fabric^,  ib.  1743,  4lo.     Storia 
Epistola  de  Urin&  cum  Sedimento  Cas-  del  Monstro  di  due  Corpi  che  nacque  sul 
ruleo,  Venet.  1756,  12mo.     Bianchi  also  pavese  in   Gennaro  1748,  ib.  1749,  4to. 
published  several  letters  and  small  pieces,  Lettera  sulla'  Insensibilita  ed  Irritabilita 
under    the    assumed    names    of   P.    P.  delle  Parti  nelli  Uomini  e  nelle  Bruti, 
Lapi,    M.   Chillenio,   P.  Ghisi,  and   C.  ib.   1756,    Svo.     This  was    written    in 
Stilita.  opposition  to  the  treatise  of  Haller,  who 
BIANCHI,    (John   Baptist,)   a  cele>  replied  to  it  with  great  severity.    Bianchi, 
brated  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  at  in  1757,  published  54  plates  of  anatomy 
Turin,  Sept.  12,  1681.     He  publicly  de-  in  4to,   which   contain  270  figures,   of 
fended  theses  on  difficult  points  in  philo-  much  interest,  both  natural  and  morbid. 
Bophy  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  Several  of  his  treatises  are  to  be  found  in 
fifteen,  at  which  period  he  commenced  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,  and  in  the 
the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  the  same  Theatrum  Anatomicum  of  Mangetus. 
facility  of  learning  was  displayed;  and  BIANCHI,    (Peter,)    a    painter    of 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi-  some  reputation,   bom  at  Rome,  1694. 
cine  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  He   confined   himself  to   no   particular 
The  confidence  reposed  in  his  extraordi-  branch  of  his  art,  but  painted  various 
tiary  talents  was  such,  that  he  was  almost  subjects  in  fresco  and  distemper,  as  well 
immediately  entrusted  with  the  care  of  as  oil.     He  was  employed  in  some  of  the 
the  hospital  of  the  city  of  Turin.    Patho-  decorations  of  St.  Peter's.     In  all  pro- 
logical  anatomy,  in  an  especial  manner,  bability  he  would  have  attained  higher 
claimed  his  attention,  and   he   lost  no  distinction  as  an  artist,  had  he  not  fallen 
opportunity  of  examining  the  bodies  of  a  victim  to  consumption  in  the  vigour  of 
all  cases  temiinating  fatally.     The  pre-  life.     He  died  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1 739. 
cocity  displayed  by  Bianchi  in  so  many  BIANCHINI,    (Francis,)   a    learned 
branches  of  knowledge  is  a  very  remark-  Italian  philosopher  and  antiquary,  born 
able  feature  in  his  character.     He  deli-  at  Verona,    13th  Dec.    1662.     Having 
vered  no  less  than  thirteen  public  courses  received   the  elements  of  education  in 
of  lectures,  during  the  same  time,  on  sub-  his  own  country,  he  removed  to  Bologna; 
jects  of  philosophy,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  where,   after  a  course  of  rhetoric   and 
practice  of  meaicme,  &c.    He  was  chosen  philosophy  in  the   Jesuits'   college,   he 
a  member  of  many  foreign  academies,  studied,  with  great  success,  mathematics 
who  all  recognised  his  merit,  and  filled  and  design.     At  Padua,  whither  he  re- 
the  first  chair  of  anatomy  at  Turin.     As  moved  in  1680,  he  took  the  denee  of 
a  practitioner,  Bianchi  does  not  appear  doctor  in  divinity.    The  leamed  Monta- 
to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  a  perfec-  nari,  his  master  in  natural  philosophy, 
tion  in  practice  is  hardly  to  be  expected  was   much   attached   to  him,   and    be- 
from  one  whose  precocity  of  talents  had  queathed  to  him  all   his  mathematical 
led  him  to  dogmatize  at  so  early  a  period,  instruments.    With  the  purpose  of  enter- 
and  whose  attention  was  divided  among  ing  the  church  he  went  to  Home,  where 
so  many  branches  of  professional  leamine.  Cardinal  Peter  Ottoboni  made  him  his 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  Bianchi  librarian,  and  he  became  distinguished 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  asamemberofthe  Physico-mathematical 
distine^uished  medical  men  of  his  day,  academy  established  there  by  Ciampini. 
and  tne  reputation  he  enjoyed  was  fvlly  Having  returned  in   1686   to  his  own 
merited  by  his  extensive  and  profound  country,  he  assisted  in  re-founding  the 
acquirements.     He  died  at  Turin,  June  Society  of  Aletophili;  and,  in  order  to 
20,  1761.     His  works  are  numerous;  it  encourage  their  mathematical    studies, 
is  sufficient  to  mention  the  principal  ones,  presented  them  with  Montanari's  instru- 
Historia  Hepatica,  seu  de  Hepatis  Struc-  ments.     Settled  afterwards  at  Rome,  he 
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turned  his  attention  to  the  learned  Ian-  fol ;   being  the   first  Tolame  of  a  vor 

guagcs    and    antiquities.     His    patron,  which  was  never  completed.     3.  Eraii 

Ottoboni,  being  now  chosen  pope,  by  the  geliarum  Quadruplex  Latinae  Versioni 

name  of  Alexander  VIII.,  gave  him  a  Antiquae,   &c.    1749,    fol.      4.    Demoo 

canonry,  and  would  have  promoted  him  Btratio   Histcriae    Ecclesiasticse    Quadri 

farther;  but  Biancliini,  not  having  made  partits  Monumentis  ad  Fidem  Tempo 

up  his  mind  to  take  even  deacon's  orders  rum  et  Gestonim,   1752,  ful.     Ue  al» 

until  1C99,  declined  being  ordained  priest,  published  a  curious  account  of  the  deatl 

Clement  XI.  was  no  less  partial  to  Bian-  of  the  Countess  Cornelia  Zangari.    11ii 

chini  than  Alexander  had  been,  and  in  lady,  as  is  said,  died  of  spontaneous  com 

1703  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  bustion,  and  the  novelty  of  the  circum 

At  this  time,  being  employed  about  re-  stance  attracted    great    attention.    Th< 

forming  the  calendar,  he  constructed  his  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 

celebrated    gnomon;    to    commemorate  BIANCHINI,     (Joseph    Maria,    No 

which,  the  pope  caused  a  rnedal  to  be  vember  18,  1685 — February  17,  1749. 

struck.     In  1712,  being  sent  to  Paris  as  an  eminent  Italian  scholar,  a  native  c 

the  bearer  of  a  cardinal's  hat  to  Annand  Prato,  in  Tuscany.     He  was  educated  a 

de  Rohan -Soubise,  he  was  introduced  to  Florence,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twent] 

the  literati  of  France,  and  was  constant  years  was  classed  among  the  principa 

in  his  attendance  at  the  sittings  of  the  literati  of  that  city.     He  aiVerwards  r^ 

Academy  of  Sciences;    communicating  paired   to  Pisa,  where   he   received  tb 

to  them  a  great  improvement  in  the  con-  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,   and  was  ad 

struction  of  long  telescopes,   by  which  mitted  to  priesfs  orders.      There  also  titt 

their  tendency  to  bend   in  the  middle  bishop  of  Prato  appointed  him  lecture: 

was  obviated.    Before  returning  to  Rome,  upon  the  Fathers,  to  the  study  of  whos< 

Bianchini  visited  the  Low  Countries  and  works,  especially  those   of  St.  Bernard 

England,  and  appears  to  have  received  he   was  much   attached.      His    litenr} 

some  special  mark  of  respect  at  Oxford,  fame  procured   liim   admission   into  the 

His  observations  on  the   planet  Venus  most  celebrated  academies  of  Italy;  whil< 

attracted  much  attention  among  contem-  his  blameless  life   and    exemplary  per 

porary  astronomers,  but  the  use  of  better  formance  of  his  duties  as  a  parish  priesi 

instruments  seems  to  have  led  more  re-  rendered  him  an  object  of  esteem  to  al 

cent  observers   to  conclusions  different  who   were   acquainted   with    him.     Hii 

from  his.     He  died  March  2,  1729;  his  principal  works  are,  1.  De  Gran  DucK 

memory  being  honoured  by  a  monument  di  Toscana  della  real   Casa  de   Medici 

erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona,  at  the  Venice,  1741,  fol.     2.  Delia  Satira  Ita- 

expense  of  the  city.     His  works  were  liana   Trattato,  Massa,    1714.      Besides 

numerous,    of  which   the  following  are  these  he  translated  the  Song  of  Solomoi 

some  of  the  principal : — 1 .  Tliree  astro-  into  Italian  verse,  and  was  a  contributoi 

nomicalpapersin  the  "Acta Eruditorum"  to   many  of  the  liteniry    works  of  th« 

of  Leipsic  for  1685  and   1686.     2.  Re-  time 

lazione  della  Linea  Meridiana, &c.,  in  the  BIANCHINI,  (John    Fortunatua,)  i 

Journal  "  De  Letterati  dltalia,"  vol.  iv.  celebrated  physician,  born  at  Chieti,  ii 

3.   Hesperi  et  Phosphori   Nova  Pheno-  the   kingdom  of  The   Two    Sicilies,   ii 

mena,   &c.    Rome,    1728,    fol.      4.    De  1720;  educated  at  Naples,  where  he  tool 

Kalendario  et  Cyclo  Csesaris,  &c.  Rome,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  auc 

1703,   1704,  fol.     This  contains  an  ac-  practised   physic   for   some    years.     H< 

count  of  his  gnomon,  with  many  works  afterwards  went  to  Venice,   whence  h< 

on  antiquities,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  was  called  to  Udina,  in  1759,  to  suppl) 

(Biog.  Univ.     Chalmers.)  the  place  of  the  first  physician  of  thai 

BIANCHINI,  (Joseph,)  bom  at  Ve-  city,    where    he   remained    until    1777, 

rona,  Sept.  9,  1704.  nephew  of  the  cele-  He  was  then  chosen  professor  of  practical 

brated  Francis,  under  whose  care  he  was  medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua,  in 

educated  at  the  collei^e  of  Montefiascone.  which  city  he  died,  Sept.  2,  1779.     He 

He  took  orders,  and  became  priest  of  the  left,  among  others,  the  following  works : 

oratory  at  Rome.     His  favourite  study  — Sa^gio  di  Esperienze  intorno  la   Me 

was   ecclesiastical  antiquities;   and    his  dicina  Elettricafatt«iin  Veneziada  alcunJ 

publications  consist  t>f,  1.  The  4th  and  Amatori    di    Fisica,  Venez.    1749,    4to. 

last  vol.  of  his  uncle's  edition  of  Anasta-  Lettere  Medico- pratiche  intorno  all'  In- 

sius    Bibliothecarius,    Rome,    1735,    fol.  dole   delle    Febbri    maligne,    &c,    colls 

2.  Vindicite  Canonicanim  Scripturarum  Storia  de*  Venni  del  Corpo  Umano,  e  del* 

Vulgata;  Latinae  Editionis,  Rome,  1740,  ViO  del  Mercurio,  i6.  1750,  Svo.     Osaer- 
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viizioni  intomo  all"  Uso  del  El-.v.r...:, 
CVlcste  e  sopra  rOrigine  del  F: -:".■= 
Timavo,  iO.  17M,  4io.  BiascLini  ^-. 
translated  into  Italian.  Ler.er?  c::  'Jzi 
Power  of  tliv.'  Iiriacin^iirr.  in  Pr^zniz: 
AVomen,  umler  tlie  ai.onjn:i:u*  izi.zr.^ 
tion  of  Isaac  Bdlet.  at  Venice.  ITZl. 
8vo. 

lUANCOXL  :  Join  Lrwis.  arf'./inrf  i 
Italian  {ihybicism  an*]  :y.an  of  lr::r:*.  ':•  rr. 
at  B<jlo;:na.  Sept.  o',».  1717.  ii-j  =:.;-;  :i 
at  the  univer>i:v  of  hi-i  :\j.''.'.  :■  :'.i.r.  s:.L 
hecanie  one  of  th-i-  n-.eii.bera  ■::"  :..-.  ir.- 
stitute.  At  the  aire  oi  u:T'.:  -.7.  1.-  ~i.? 
appomied  a-^si-tav;!  jj'.ysicLr.  :..  :\\-:  '..;■?- 
pital.<  of  Bohjjna,  ni.i  '..^  ••:•.  i  •."..r  It.-t  :  i 
of  doctor  of  nitrdiclrkc  iri  174-.  H.  -■  =  ; 
appointtil  physician  to  ti.r  ".Li"  :  "i-T  : 
I  i  esse  Darniitadt,  ar.  i  ^"r.  5-  c  :-  r.  :>  ■ . 
Augustus  III.  kingo:  I'':!..:,  i. -v.. ;  cT-y-.ni 
liiiii  a  count.  In  i7'>  »  i.9  w-i*  ir-durd 
to  luulertake  a  dipl-i-niii:--  ei.^iz-ri^.-rr.:: 
hut  having  no  taste  for  «*.i'.e  biiiir.-r'?:*. 
althouirh  he  had  manifv'tf  i  .T^a:  ii::!::r 
while  .-<)  employed,  he  tzr.ril'.y  r'jlir.ir-i.ti.rd 
it  in  ITfjlf  devotin'sT  :;:r:>Tl:  j.-riirrirTird 
lo  li:-.  rary  pursuits.  Hvdi-ri  i:  P^.-ij-.i, 
Jan.  1,  17S1.  He  printed  7::\:.y  "--y'i 
in  tl'.e  llrfvi;it-r.di  L-::r-ra::e  d.  h.i. 
which  he  was  one  of  :h-  r.r-:  "o  t-i'ii'z.. .-.:.. 
He  puhlished.  Due  Ltttrrre  di  Pisica,  il 
Signore  Marcuv:'eScipi'i:.e  Mitfri.V-:r.-rz. 
17-10,  Ito.  Lvit'.r-  i  p:-a  :i::vir.-i  Pir::- 
colariia  della  Bavivri,  e  di  al"r:  p.ir^i 
della  (jcnnania,  Lu::a.  17*jO.  tro  :  :i-ir.i- 
lated  into  German,  Lf-ipsic,  17»>r.  Svo ; 
Munich,  1771,  8vo.  With  «evrral  otr:t*r 
works,  which  were  translatei  :r.:o  (j-.t- 
man.  He  alno  translated  ir.ro  Ivilj.ir.. 
and  puhlished.  in  6  Vf/i-.  Sv..  Bf^.'.-.^.A^ 
17I;M741,  Win*!o-v'3  '. -1  rhri:-:  x-,:i 
on  the  Anatomv  oft:.-:-  }l\:..-:.7.  r^.'iv. 

BI.\XCi:CCi,  Piui.  ^:f  L:;^-.i.  v;T:i: 
of  (iuitif),  nottd  for  a  iii:*  .r-:  ■.:'  ?  i.'ji- 
torv,  in  a  church  at  Lu^ci-  H^  ::  d  :7. 
1C:):J,  ai'ed  70. 

BIANOll,  an  illuatricu*  T:i.-  :.ir.  'r  .■..:■*. 
oth f  r\v  ise  c -d :  ed  Ocnu» .  '^ ho  f . r: !  r.  -:•:  4 .-  ?  1 
improved  Mantua,  narr.ir.i  ::  1:'- ■•:  ..a 
mother,  and  accordin.:!'/  '■.-  r  j.i  ::.r.i- 
monly  considered  iiA  f.'.r.:*-.  h..9 
father  was  said  to  hi:  :\\k  r.  ■:  i'.'r.^r.  ir.s 
mother  was  M.'ii.Vo.  rh-i  i.s::j-nvr  of 
Tiresias  and  a  ;-.{jii!»rd  ir.h-r'.ir  if  :wa 
proplietic  po'.v..r5  :  h-.-r.c-i  V  /j:!.  .Fin.  ::. 
lOs,) 

••  lUe  criirr-.  {-iri's  ajTn*r»  :•■»•.  '>n  :«  ih  ^r-; 

(2ui  JiiMO',  r;.4-r:*/;-e  ce«:.:  '..  .i.  M.iii*.i4.  lunn-n. ' 

In  tlie  poet's  day?,  thft  la-it  r*«r.in'Jr-r;iaiv» 
«if  this  ancient  -over-si spr.  1  r'*'"/.n;'^  prv 
ijtjlilv  a  lofrv  K:.-7''j'5».  ^a.^  '■*r     i^.,;,'  in 
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E 1 A  ?..  1' .  :r  5  '  •-  A  r     1'  -rrr.     i  ,'■  -■ »:; :. 

':<:t.  i:  C-.'*r.':i:!H.  u  i;.L;i:,ri;n;'  ir.,*  x 
•*^  n.*-*.  F.-'!:r:i  n-..?...r.;a--  'n  '.ir.:ui;i. 
.1/.  1  7  ^'v.  ■ : '.-.-.  ler  ■-'  1  ■■«  i  r  in  -.'■i  v."  u-rrwr.  if 
'.\.\.\z  •j-.i;.-.-.'^-.  -.u;-;  lis  lien  a  Z..'  in-.  •:  .  ■."ij. 
^n::!-:.  R.:!.i:.i:ii  iir  ;t  \".niv-:i,-  .' v: 5. {•.'»- 
*•:  :.;  V  .--tj  :  '.u.-  ,. .  ,  ..i-.;::-  ■  int  air. 
T'.. :  ..I."  '.■.:;.»  -Tir  >f  .:.•  .:?f  v-ri-  r..:\t 
■L*.  -,  ■"''s.'i'.r  .f  Mi'r  '.trs"  ii  ^.-'in.-.  vii-rr* 
".-•*  :.!*■:  !n  i  .'--.  vfnr^r*.  Jin:,'.  ":.:v  . 
E. '.*..'!.  -r.i*  if  '111^  *f-'.-n  visH  Tirn  if 
Or*»^i!i».  iri.H  :;it;i*»r  4  Mtuw  vus  !"  n- 
"-rirr.*;-',  i:id  .:»?  t;is  inm  if  J—.t-rxf'.  .11 
I  ,r...i.  :n  "iiir  i.:::A  \'nmi"  ■»»-ri<-''-  ■  Iittaf. 

H^i  ^♦*!VV.S  'o  .III'.' »  X-.'-n  v.-;i!thv.  itirt 
■:*»f!.im»*  :annin-.  inrii  r'nr  nu'Ui-  ?u>n;iii>f 
.r.'.«-i.  vvr.K  uul  nr  i  voj-ri-r  incur- 
'.r.i.iii.:i'i.  .njj:ir-  vjm.v  iJiti.  "Vw-n  im 
riii:.."  •  niu'f?  ■v.4.>  m  iii*  )ouu  -.f  ■.-inturf*. 
irifi  .ii*tjT)ii»  ¥"7  •  'ii'i-iMir  ■Vmih  r  '.nth 
*v  TV  "AUV.T  *;i;iT  -.Hi-iiwrl  iki-Jr  o  >•» 
<a"  •'!.   :omi'!)nrt'-    i-.iM'ri    imis.   vmv    i,*    vj-.a 

•;•■. iiij    liit^iiii';     i'.vt\-  '        -l»'    iii;v»  rr-M. 

'  .  nn  .i^.n;;  ill  iiat  ]  i.'iv.-.  ni-r-iiwur 
.l.H  .i':ii-i:mi.  11?  »'';'.■:  t-.'  -.itd  n-jfii.oj 
.\.nii»r;  .ik  ■;iinmii.  -n^-ir.'sr.  •■'■m.  ■  !'hp 
.'»air'  uinjtni)'*  iv  !  •'■  •■  •■.•.vinf 
ii*»ar  uiinmnnip-'ss.  '  V  i,-n  r-k--?.  •  V'.;if 
.!«  litfimli  .'"  JP  iri-n*.'.  fj.  ■  .",  ij^nr 
.ninr.l.inimcinplv  i   •.'■.■ri-;.-   ..p'.,'     -r  r;.-». 

•y'lo   .ii'^'-Ttlif-ri-w    iiii..;-.     ;.ii.''      i..'»<     -t* 
Tn»U    n   I  •foim.    ..'    riiif.         i**     *:■•  • 
ini      jtr.Tirl      hat      Vi^"      .^  .       ■       - 
"ii    IP   if    ;pa.        iV^r.-r    •  ,.  ■■ 
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i;;j-;  ^y;  ,-j'  r.^ 

'i«-i/i.^  ;i  '*.  #r.j'.' 'J  J-J-UaH  of  K;fyj>t.  th*: 
Jou.".:i  of  I  .':  iia   u'.l-  o.  'Iar*.;ir  'l.  fii-'v 

J2';'^  t.h.w.  */>■'..,  ;i''«?.  ifi<-  j.'.'^;  :-r  of 
iii-^  Jir«-rjir/ <-i!V/f  Ko'«j  ./..  ''^'■•r  Koi'>L'Z.; 
J  ft'  w.i<)  ori'ifi.illv  a  Maifiluk*:  of  tlie 
A.ii'/i'fr  -iiliuii  N'/d  (:iii-i-rj-ri<-<ri,bv  wltoifi 
till:  jittiiariti:  cor(«K  w.iH  iiiititiiti-fl,  ajid 
r«.''"i\«'l  liin  <  arly  ':i-ri|ilii'.-  iiiiHit  a 
hundtikdnr^  or  oMi*:«T  of  cro^sliowiiM'ii, 
Wii>  11   I'  III'  Ih  olt<-li  kliOV.li  ljy  tiirr  i;iiitli(-t 

of  AI-IioiifiokflHrr,  I'lniipiirl  liy  Frank 
WtxXi'X^  I. .to  lS«;lirlo(  ai .  A I  tliC  lialtii-  of 
Mi'iii-O'Tiyati  aguiiinl  thif  torir'-K  of  tlu; 
Kixtli  (-iii->a'ii-|  hi'  riiilii-d  liif  K^y|}tiait4 
fift'T  till*  l';i)l  of  iliiif  (■oiiiiiiand'-r-iii- 
cliief,  atifl  filially  ciiiiiiiiiiti'd  to  tli«'  vic- 
tory which  Ifd  tu  tliif  captivily  of  l.t'wU 
iX.  mid  hiM  army,  lie  waM  uftcrwardHa 
|>riiu;i|ial  actor  in  tin.*  revolt  in  which 
Jooran-Shah  (tin-  laNt  of  tin'  l'4'y|)tian 
Ayiihiii'^)  w.t<t  Klan;;hi(rcd  ;  l)nt  on  thu 
ficrih^ion  of  Aihck  \\v.  fled  into  Syriii, 
wlific  he  rciiiaincd  till  the  rui^n  of 
Kiitun/,  hy  who'll*  ii'^-siihsiniition  he  at 
l<'nf>ih  o|iiiii'd  hinisi'lf  .i  way  to  the 
I  hi  •Ml-  lit  10j'y|il.  The  Hevenleen  yearH 
ul  hiH  rri^n  |iri-.<tt'nt  jlu  luiifurui  picture 


uiit   III*    eT^^iii  rijii-r':;     ..     -.: 

-..I :  :.i-    iu  ■  l:  1.       r-f-  •     ..  -      ....r.. .. 

}r::i-.-.-»  •     l-*    i    t*- u~'    v    :      .   ■    .--. 
*r.\y-rrx..      v.".      r  t.-      -"Liiitivi.     :.       :.  ■  " 

ri.:  LI  .»■■  1..J  -rli.::..  Li.-»t     *;:■;  .it-  ■-.'.. 

.''     -Lt     Li.:  :      Ii   ::-!:  i.-l      ::      ?  *.  -~ 

••»  "  I    •     T       "■""    "•■|->"        LVI*       *"".".•*       ■  * 

.*.    Ijvs  .    -'iiL    tlo.""?*!     .:-    Si::..-    ".,- 
!■  •**    }-:i-t   -L-.-.r       4-:;.    ^       _..r    ;    -. 

\:.h  "w.rifc  .:  O-i-'tc-r.      •    :     :■  ;\,^*..^-     * 
o'  17.  '.'.  a.:.!  :ir  r.s.:i  ^  :t  .V  .  :•     •• 
.•-rrr  :•  .L'..--s.i:*.     Tir  rr-ij-:...r  -  w- 

S. -.0:1.  Tyrr.  t-i  J&ri.  s^;  :v?   *:tr  ■^■" 
ci»*.l*-!  o:  t.'.r  H:»9r::i  '«-.-*  tr.  -_  Tf^:-  _-^ 
fU'.-ce^^lvtiv  :'c^ :   z.z.z,    i.-r   "»:.■■:     -l-"- 
•-net  of  ::.e  Frii.it*  wi*    -:•:. -:.^;  -    - 
citv  arid  coiuriv  of  ^L   J  .:..-.     ..-'  A-- 
The  tru'.-e  wrj.n  »»i5  pr:-.  «r;-i   ::.   ._*! 

•  l!  w.i:  rot  *••  »i.:f»  trr*  :*  -.■.-.?«  u  •*.. 
▼tr.*r.t  trro.'  ir :  -^  « :  ii  .  M  r.  M  i-»4-  -  •,*>•  :^  -  -  ■ 
tfit  N -Ti.. •:•!»•.*  O:  C--4.  a  *•:■?:..:;  *_-. :  -  ' 
t-.»t  1&I-AA.1.V  »ork  ff.if*  i":  ;■- r- _  -•  s .  f.;  1 
trir:ai  jiiu-curary.  A*  p  S.v.  N  r  .1.  .-  ;—.--> 
iriK  »  g'»;<l  CO. 11  of  bi;«Ar*.  :,  ■  *  ._  ;it  r  •  "  r- 
Mu«*'Uin.  part  of  lie  r.*£r:t  ■.  <■.«:*.! 
••  KAi»irn  Eii.if*:-M-iaT:r:j.."  ;".  f  ^  «.'rr-'rc 
)»  ni*Je;— "Tne  n»'n-  of  Ki'i:j  :♦  :.m;  f  j 
ii'iininaJ  kita.Tw  i  •in  B.oar>  },.k^  tc-t  -^^  .  -  v:  ».- 
prf-teiiHioiiH  he  allow-'l,  « 11  ihr  cx:e:- ;•  »s.  .  't 
III*;  M ••;?.]•  i/f  t;-e  .Mit»a»'!:e  rare  in  Bi.'«!jI  He 
tMr^lowid  (in  \\  in  tue  '.it.e  of  A: -McM'a'.>c-:-r..  •:. 
AtjiriKa^iin  Alitiiv!,  a:.d  in  n-  '.rii  rc->«ii:-c  :•  z 
lliii  i<aK''>'it  the  iii\e-»t!turcof  !ii«o«in  ■:o[:i: 
Now,  (c-X'-luHive  of  the  fact  that  the  tttlt  o:  a  k^.t..: 
a«  ill  ihia  (-a«e.  Mr»taii«-r-billaii,  mas  a.«..«*  .-  - 
•rrih'-d  oil  tlie  coin  instead  of  the  t<arr  nci^.f.  u 
Kii-iin,)  tlii-iiate  oftniMCuin  is  A.H.C^ir.  (  a.p  I-*-  ^. 
whiTt-aji  Al-.Mo<U:i»iT  fcil  in  iiaiile  af*aiii.oi  \:.t 
'Irt.tarM  A  II.  TiGo,  and  «afc  »ucceetlrd  in  the  iitu.kr 
IMiiiilJr.iif  L\  llakeni-benirillah  Ahmed.  But  f  e 
trill*  exjilnn-itiun  i^  to  lie  lou:id  in  a  weil-knuw:-. 
hi-lorii-al  work  the  Uiauh^i-al-athamrrn.  wLrre  it 
ii  htHtfd  tli.it  anionic  othtrr  tl  les  la\iahril  hy  Mi\>>- 
tniiHiT  nil  tiii  beiielactor,  he  g.ue  him  the  a*ii(H-i:A- 
lioii  of"  Kaii!ui,''(or  partner,)  witli  the  •-  Fniir  al 
Muinenlii."  (cominander  of  the  fiiithfiil :}  an 
honour  ao  great,  tay*  the  Arabic  author,  av  iic%'erto 
liave  be«'n  f;i anted  hy])rvfediii<(khali  11  to  an>  '.if  t  -e 
|iiiii>-<'ii  on  whom  ilii'y  weri*  vittually  ilvp  ii  ?i-i.i : 
hut  thi«  last  k'nti-nuMil  in  inLorrect,  aa  the  «htrl* 
lull-  n|i|HMi^  io  h:i\e  bi-en  borne  by  ihe  gnat  Sel* 
jookia.i  kulitui  M^lek  Shah. 


BIB  BIB 

by  the  valour  of  Edward,  son  of  Henry  distinguish  Iiim  from  his  predecessor  of 
III.  of  England,  afforded  a  short  respite  the  same  name,  by  the  epithet  of  Ja- 
to  the  Franks  ;  but  the  restless  activity  shankir,  or  "  the  cupbearer." 
of  Bibars  found  sufficient  employment  in  BIBERACH,  (Nicholas  von,)  a  German 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Moguls  under  divine,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
the  son  of  Hulaku,  and  in  subduing  or  century.     He   spent  some   part  of  his 
reducing  to  vassalage  the  minor  princes  time  at  Rome,  and  noted  the  then  grow- 
of  the  Ayubite  family.     In  two  destruc-  ing  degeneracy  of  the  papal  court.  Many 
tive    invasions    he    ravaged   nearly    all  passages   in   his   writings   paint  this  in 
Armenia,  then  an  independent  kingdom,  bold  and  decided   colours.     His  works 
imder  a  christian  prince  named  Haiton  ;  are  known  chiefly  from   the  quotations 
and  even  the  Tsmailis  of  Mount  Lebanon,  of  later  writers,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  retainers  of  the  famous  Old  Man  of  any  part  of  them  has  yet  been  printed, 
the    Mountain,   paid  allegiance  to   the  (Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
formidable  sultan  of  Egypt  and   Syria,  BIBERG,  (Niels  Frederic,)  a  Swedish 
whose  alliance  was  courted  by  the  dis-  professor,  bom  at  Hemos,  in  1770.    In 
tant  queen  of  Bulgaria,  (Gibbon,  ch.  62,)  1797  he  received  a  post  as  teacher  in  the 
against  her  uncle,  tbe  emperor  Michael  academy  at  Upsal,  and  was   called  by 
Palaeologus.     But  he  was  cut  off  in  the  the  king  to  Stockholm,  in  1805,  to  un- 
midst  ofthis  career  of  war  and  bloodshed,  dertake   the    instruction   of  the    crown 
by  inadvertently  partaking  of  the  remains  prince.     When   the  revolution   put  an 
of  a  poisoned  draught  which  he  had  ad-  end  to  this  arrangement,  he  returned  to 
ministered   to  an   A3rubite  prince,  and  Upsal, -where  in  1811  he  was  appointed 
died  at  Damascus,  a.d.  1277,  (a.h.  676.)  professor  of  moral  and  political  science. 
The  martial   exploits   and    indomitable  He  bad  formed  the  project  of  writing  a 
courage  of  Bibars  have  earned  him  an  general  system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
endurmg  renown  in  the  east,  which  he  was  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  comparison  of 
was    far   from   meriting    by   his    other  ancient  and  modem  jurisprudence,  and 
qualities,  for  he  was  cruel,  treacherous,  in  which  he  followed  the  order  of  the 
ind  avaricious ;  still  among  the  warlike  Pandects ;  but  he  performed  this  task 
series  of  the  Mamluke  sultans,  his  name  with  so  laborious  a  diligence,  that  ten 
alone  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  years'  labour  brought  him  only  to  the 
as  a  hero   of  popular  tradition.     A  ro-  doctrine  of  contracts.     He  died  in  1827. 
mance,    founded    on    his    history    and  Three  volumes  of  his  works  were  pub- 
achievements,   is  said  by  Mr.  Lane   to  lished,  but  their  success  was  not  sucn  as 
be  even  now  frequent  among  the  pro-  to  encourage  the  continuance  of  the  pub- 
fessional  story-tellers  of  Egyi)t.    The  son  lication.     (Ersch  und  Gmber.) 
and  successor  of  Bibars,  Barkah-Khan,  BIBERSTEIN,    (Francis    A.    baron 
possessed  neither  the  talents  nor  autho-  von,)  an  eminent  botanist  and  traveller, 
rity  of  his  father,  and  was  deposed  in  bom  in  1766,  at  Aarberg,  in  the  Swiss 
less  than  two  years  by  the  military  chiefs,  canton  of  Bern.     He  was  educated  at 
whom  he  had  disgusted  by  his  vacillating  Stutgard,  and  afterwards  entered  into  the 
and    arbitrary    conduct.      His    brother  Russian  military  service ;  and  his  duties 
Selamish,  a  boy  seven  years  old,  was  then  leading  him  into  the  Crimea,  he  there 
invested   for  a   few    months   with    the  formed   the   acquaintance  of  the   cele- 
nominal  dignity  of  sultan,  till   he  was  brated  professor  Pallas.     He  afterwards 
deposed    and    succeeded   by   the    emir  had  the  command  of  troops  in  the  pro- 
Kalaoon,  a.d.  1280  (a  h.  679.)     (Abul-  vinces  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
feda.      Abul-Faraj.      Makrizi.     Soyuti.  eventually  the  post  of  inspector  of  the 
Ibn-Shohnah.  The  Giauhar-al-athameen.  establishments  for    rearing    silk-worms 
The  Maured-allatafet     D'Herbelot.   De  there.     He  thus  had  great  opportunities 
Guignes.   Gibbon,  ch.  59.   Mills,  Hist,  of  for  prosecuting  his  favourite  botanical 
Crusades.  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  &c.)  pursuits,   to   which  he   devoted   all  his 
Bibars  was  also  the  name  of^the  twelfth  leisure  time,  the  results  of  which  were 
Baharite  sultan,  who  mounted  the  throne  given  to  the  world  in  his  Flora  Taurico- 
A.D.    1309,    (a.h.   709,)    on   the  second  Caucasiaca,  Charkov,   tom.   i.   ii.  1808, 
deposition  of  Nasr-Mohammed,  the  son  tom.  iii.  Suppl.  1819,  8vo.     He  died  at 
of  Kalaoon,  on  whose  recovery   of  his  Merosa,   near  Charkov,    Oct.  5,    1826. 
authority  the  following  year  Bibars  was  (New     German    Necrology.     Goetons* 
put  to  death.     He  was  the  first  Circas-  Appendix.     Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
sian  by  birth  who  attained  the  sovereignty  BIBIANA,    a  Romish  saint,   called 
of  Egypt     Oriental  historians  generally  Vivienne  by  the  French,  daughter  of  a 
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Roman  knight,  named  Flavins,  and  his    tlie  effect  of  poison,  given   Lini  by  tli 

wife    Dofrosa.     She,    together  with  her    order  of    Leo,    in    fresh    egeii;  thoug 

parents,  suffered  martyrdom  during  a  per-    the  reasons    assigned    for    this   allege 

secution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  under    crime  do  not  by  any  means  agree.     Bai 

the  emperor  Julian,  about  the  middle  of    dini,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Bibieni 

the  fourth  century.     Her  body  was  after-    and  given  an  accurate  catalogue  of  h 

wards  secretly  removed  by  a  christian    works,  seems  to  adopt  the  opinion,  tha 

priest,  and   buried   near  the   palace   of    urged   by   ambition,    he    had   conspire 

Licinius,  in  the  year  465.     Pope  Sim-    against  Leo,  for  the  sake  of  succeedin 

plicius   caused    a    noble    church   to   be    him  in  the  papal  chair,   and  was,  ther 

erected  on  tlic  spot,  which  edifice  was    fore,   poisoned  bv   his    injured    patrol 

rebuilt  in  1628  by  Urban  VIII.  Moreri,  on  the  other  hand,  pretends  thi 

BIBIENA,  (Bernard,)  called  by  Tura-    offence  given  to  the  court  of  France  wi 

boschi   and   others,    Bernardo   Duvizio,    the  cause  of  his  death.      But  this  is  a 

born  in  1470,  of  an  obscure  family,  at    fancy,  as   Mr.  Roscoe   observes,   for  1 

Bibirna,  a  small  village,  from  which  he    would  not  even  enter  into  the  details 

took  bis  name.     After  having  completed    it,  notwithstanding  what  Grasei,  in  li 

his  education  at  Florence,  by  the  interest    Diario,  relates,  that  the  corpse  of  Bibiei 

of  his  brother  Peter,  who  was  secretary    being  opened,  there  was  no  doubt  of  tl 

to  Laurence  de*  Medici,  he  entered  the    appearance   of  poison ;    for  if  Leo  lu 

service  of  John  de*  Medici,  afterwards    caused  poison  to  be  given   to  him,  1 

cardhial,  and  eventually  pope,  under  the    would  have  prevented  the  body  from  beu 

name  of  Leo  X.,  whom  he  followed  in  his    opened,  as  nothing;  could  have  been  mo 

banishment  and  travels,  and  with  whom,    easy  to  him,  under  pretence  of  payii 

having  gone  to  Rome,  he  succeeded  in    honour   to   the   remains   of  his  taiilif 

obtaining  the  favour  of  pope  Julius  II.       servant,  to  have  his  body  immediate 

In  the  concbive  which  took  place  after  inclosed  in  a  superb  coflin. 
the  death  of  Julius,  he  managed  the  affairs  BIBIENA,  ( Timothy,)  a  Camaldole 
of  his  patron  so  well,  that  though  he  was  monk,  who  lived  during  the  beginnii 
only  tliirty-six  years  old,  he  made  the  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote, 
cardinals  believe  him  unlikely  to  live  Italian  heroic  verses,  the  life  of  St.  Ben 
long,  and  by  this  means  induced  them  to  diet,  which  he  left  unfinished^  in  152 
elect  him.     Grateful  for  these  services,    when  he  died. 

Leo  immediately  appointed  Bibiena  his  BIBIENA,  (Angelo  Dovizio,)  nepbi 
treasurer,  in  1513  created  him  cardinal,  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  who  havi: 
and  two  years  after  inspector  of  the  resigned  in  his  favour  two  of  his  bei 
building  fiT  the  holy  house  of  Lorete,  one  fices,  induced  him  to  take  orders.  ] 
of  the  most  impudent  and  ridiculous  of  then  became  apostolical  prothonotar\-,  a 
papal  impostures.  Bibiena  now  showed  secretary  of  Cosmo  I.,  auke  of  Floren( 
a  taste,  worthy  of  his  good  fortune,  for  during  which,  in  1557,  he  wrote  a  Soi 
literature  and  the  arts,  attaching  to  his  mario  della  Cose  degne  di  Menioria  Si 
service  men  of  talent,  such  as  Paleotti,  cesse  nella  Guerra  di  Algieri  dall*  An 
Sanga  and  Sadoleto ;  and  great  artists,  1541  fino  al  Giugno  del  1553,  &c.  1 
among  whom  he  chiefly  protected  Ra-  wrote  also  a  canto,  entitled,  Trionfo  de 
])lmel,  to  whom  he  would  have  given  one  Dea  Minerva,  printed  in  a  collectit 
of  his  nieces  as  a  wife  if  the  premature  at  Florence,  in  1559.  lie  seems 
death  of  that  prince  of  painters  had  not  have  been  a  patron  of  the  leam( 
prevented  the  marriage.  amongst    whom     we     find     the    fam 

Continually  employed  by  the  pope  in  all  Francis  Bemi,  whom  he  was  obliged 
importp.nt  affairs,  he  was  appointed  legate  expel  from  his  court  on  account  of  a  mi 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  president  violent  love  fit.  The  time  of  his  deatl 
of  the  pontifical  army  during  the  war  of    not  mentioned. 

Urbino,  which  he  brought  to  the  close  as  It  is  curious,  however,  that  Quadi 
wished  by  bis  patron ;  and  in  1518,  legate  after  having  rightly  attributed  to  cardii 
to  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  order  to  form  Bibiena  the  comedy  of  Calandria,  spei 
a  league  against  Selim,  the  emperor  of  of  it  soon  after  as  if  the  work  of  1 
the  Turks,  whose  victories  and  ambition    nephew. 

threatened  Europe.     At  the  end  of  1519        BIBIENA,  (Ferdinand,)  son  of  Jo 
he  returned  to  Rome,  but  on  the  9th  of    Maria   Galli,   a  painter  and   archite 
November  of  the  following  year,  1520,    born  at  Bologna,  in  1657.     Exhibit! 
though  in  excellent  health,  he  died  sud-    early  signs  of  a  lively  imagination, 
dcnlv,  as  sonic  have  considered,   from    was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  his  a) 
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instructor,  Cignani.     Employed  by  the  several  minor  dissertations  refuting  the 

duke  of  Parma,  and  the  emperor,  Charles  doctrine  and  errors  of  the  Koran.     He 

III.,  he  was  celebrated  for  his  theatrical  added  to  it  an  apolcgetical  preface,  as- 

decorntions,    skill    in    perspective,   and  signing  reasons  for  its  publication  ;  and 

architectural  designs,  upon  which   sub-  this,  to  use  Bayle's  expression,  '*  raised 

jects  he  left  some   treatises.      He  died  a  great  outcry."   The  Spanish  inquisitors 

blind,  1 743,  leaving  three  sons,  who  fol-  condemned,   in   this   edition,    not   only 

lowed  with  success  the  profession  of  their  Bibliander's  notes,  but  the  Koran  itself, 

father:  Anthony,  employed  bv  the  em-  Sanctarellus,  however,  says  that  the  Index 

peror  Charles  VI. ;  Joseph,  who  died  at  forbad  the  reading  of  it,  "  only  because 

Berlin ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  in  the  the  editor's  notes,  with  the  prefaces  of 

service  of  the  elector  palatine.     (Biog.  Luther  and  Melancthon,  were  adjudged 

Univ.)  to  be  impious."     This  was,  of  course,  a 

BIBIENA,    (Francis   Galli,)    brother  prejudiced  view.     Bibliander  published 

of  the  preceding,   and  distinguished  by  many  other  works,  which  it  is  not  neces- 

similar  talents  in  the  same  line  of  art.  sary  to  specify.     (Moreri.  Bayle.  Rees.) 

He   died    a.d.    1739,    aged    80    years.  BIBLICANUS,  (Theobald,)  a  preacher 

•  (Biog.  Univ.)  at  Nordlingen,  in  Swabia,   in   1522,  of 

BIBLIANDER,  or  BUCHMANN,  great  eloquence,  who  caused  the  reformed 
(Theodore,)  a  learned  protestant  dinne,  doctrines  to  be  so  universally  received, 
bom  at  Bischofizell,  near  St.  Gall,  in  that  in  1525  not  a  professed  papist 
Switzerland,  probably  in  1504.  He  be-  remained  in  the  city,  excepting  some 
came  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  distin-  stewards  of  monastic  estates.  The  very 
guished  for  his  acquirements  in  theology  monks  resigned  their  monasteries  and 
and  philology;  and  after  Zwingle's  death,  revenues,  stipulating  only  for  life  annui- 
was  appointed,  March  24,  1532,  to  the  ties  for  themselves ;  declaring  they  were 
professorship  of  theology  at  Zurich.  His  convinced  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
lectures  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa-  erroneous  and  dangerous  state  in  which 
ment,  which  he  treated  seriatim^  were  they  had  lived,  and  desiring  that  hence- 
not  only  attended  by  students,  but  also  by  forth  nothing  should  be  taught  contrary 
numerous  learned  men  then  resident  in  to  the  Scriptures ;  though  some  popisn 
Zurich.  In  the  StiJU  bibliothek  of  that  observances  were  long  retained.  Having, 
city,  are  still  preserved  forty-five  large  however,  succeeded  thus  far,  Riblicanus, 
fasciculi  of  notes  from  his  lectures,  which  in  1536,  retired  from  want  of  health, 
were  taken  by  the  celebrated  Henry  BIBRA,  (Philip  Antony  Sigmond  von,) 
BuUinger,  who  used  to  say  that  he  knew  born  at  Bamberg  in  1750,  died  at  Fulda, 
no  one  who  excelled  him  in  learning,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1803.  He  was  edu- 
understanding,  and  kindness.  At  a  sub-  cated  as  a  noble  at  the  court  of  Fulda, 
sequent  period  his  reputation  diminished :  and  received  into  the  chapter  there ;  he 
he  is  said  to  have  become  vain  and  became  afterwards  president  of  both  its 
captious ;  a  change  which  was  attributed  spiritual  and  temporal  government, 
to  his  great  labours  and  consequent  ex-  mitred  provost  of  the  consistory  and  ex- 
haustion. Possibly  we  may  find  reason  chequer,  electorate  counsellor  of  Mentz, 
to  doubt  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  con-  and  after  the  secularization,  privy  coun- 
temporaneous  verdict,  when  we  learn  sellor  to  the  prince  of  Nassau-Orange- 
that  he  had  arrived  at  opinions  differing  Fulda.  He  acquired  great  reputation  as 
firom  the  prevailing  doctrines  on  pre-  a  statesman  and  a  learned  man.  (Ersch 
destination   and  free-will,    having    em-  undGruber.) 

braced  the  views  put  forth  by  Erasmus,  BIBULUS,  (M.  Calpumius.)     It  was 

in  his  tract,  De  Libero  Arbitrio.     His  his  singular  destiny  throughout  life  to 

understanding,  as  was  said  by  his  oppo-  be  the  colleague,  the  enemy,  and  the  tool 

nents,  was  at  length  so  much  weakened  of  C.  Julius  Csesar.     The  name  of  his 

that  it  became  necessary  to  declare  him  father  is  unknown.     In  the  year  65  e.g., 

unfit  to   occupy  the   professor's   chair ;  he  was  curule  oedile ;  and  contributed  the 

though  he  was  left  in  the  receipt  of  his  larger  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  magni- 

salai'y.     He  died  four  years  afterwards,  ficent  shows  with  which  the  people  were 

November  26,  1564,  of  the  plague.     His  entertained.   Csesar,  however,  gained  the 

Machumetis  Saracenorum  Principis  ejus-  credit  for  them ;  and  Bibulus  compared 

que  Successorum  Vitse,  Doctrina  ac  ipse  himself  on  this  occasion  to  Pollux  :   for 

Alcoran,  &c.  Basil,  1543,  fol.,  con  tarns  a  temple  had  been  dedicated  totheDios- 

a   Latin   translation  of  the   Koran,  bv  ci^ri  Castor  and  Pollux ;  but  i        called 

Petrus  Venerabilis,  abbot  of  Cluni,  with  by  the  name  of  the  former  &        .     In 
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62,  lie  was  again  associated  with  Caesar  Cataline.  The  edicts  of  Bibcdiis,  althougk 
in  the  praetorship ;  and  again  they  were  Cicero  made  his  consulate  the  object  d 
at  variance.     Caesar  proposed  extraordi-  his  ridicule,  were  read,  copied,  and  cim- 
nary  honours  to   Cneius   Pompey,  who  lated  by  the  aristocratical  party  and  iti 
was  now  anxiously  expected  in  Italy,  on  dependents ;  and  their  author  was  com- 
his  return   from  his  eastern  conquests ;  pared  to   Fabius   Cuuctator.      It  was  a 
and  liibulus,  in  common  with  the  senate,  current  pleasantry  of  the  year  to  note  the 
regarded  with  suspicion  the  political  con-  inefficiency  of  Bibulus  by  denominating 
nexions,  the  reputation,  and  the  authority  the  consulate  as  that  of  Julius  and  Cssar, 
of  that  fortunate  general.     It  was  pro-  and  even  wills  and  contracts  are  said  to 
bably  by  Caesar's  contrivance  that  Bibulus  have  been  so  subscribed.     The  triUuce 
was  employed  away  from  Rome  in  the  P.  Vatinius,  a  creature  of  Caesar's,  vas 
Pelignine  territory,  against  Cataline  and  however  hardly  withheld  from  sending 
his  levies.     In  canvassing  for  the  consul-  Bibulus  to  prison ;  he  was  named  by  Vet- 
ship,  Bibulus  sought  a  reconciliation  with  tins  in  the  pretended  conspiracy  against 
the  notorious  Piso,  in  hopes  of  dividing  Pompey,   and  on  the   expiration  of  la 
the  office  with  him ;  but  Caesar's  selfish  office  was  prohibited  by  P.  Clodius  to 
arrangements  for  carrying  the   election  explain  or  defend  his  acts  to  the  people, 
alarmed     the    aristocracy;     and    even  Bibulus  remained   at  Rome  during  the 
Cato   subscribed   to    secure   the  return  year  58,   since   no    province    had  been 
of  Bibulus.     Still  further  to  disappoint  assigned  him.     His  hatred  to  Caesar  made 
the  prospects  of  Caesar,  it  was  determined  him  seek  the  political  support  of  Cicero; 
that  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  the  although  the  great  consular  had  ridiculed 
consuls  of  59  b.c.  should  not  be  appointed  his  behaviour,  and  given  him  no  aid  in 
to  provinces,  hut  should  hold  a  barren  his  recent  difficulties.     In    57,   it  wai 
commission  over  highways  and  forests  :  Bibulus  who  brought  before  the  senate  a 
a  resolution  which  had  merely  the  effect  bill  respecting  the  validity  of  the  coo- 
of    depriving    Bibulus   of   a  provincial  secration  of  Cicero's  house.     He  was  the 
government  of  any  value ;  since  Caesar  steady  opponent  of  the  triumvirate  on  all 
managed  to  elude  it,  and  secured  to  him-  occasions ;  for  indiscriminate  opposition 
self  the  rich  and  powerful  province  of  was   his   only   means    of  distiuguii>hir.g 
Gaul.     In  59,  the  year  of  his  consulate,  himself.     In  56,  he  withstood  Pompey  s 
Bibulus  was  op])osed  singly  to  the  most  project  for  the  restoration    of  PtolemT 
popular,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most  Aulctes   to  his  kingdom  ;    the   pretext 
powerful  men  of  the  age,  who  were  bound  assigned  was,  that  the   Sibylline  booki 
together  in   the  first  triumvirate.     His  forbade  the  restitution  of  a  king  to  Egypt 
success  in  opposing  them  was  answerable  by  an  armed  force ;  and  he  proposed  in- 
to the  relative  strength  of  the  aristocracy  stead,  that  three  legtUi  of  private  condi- 
and  the  coalition.     His  resistance  to  the  tion  should  be  commissioned  to  reinstate 
Julian   Agrarian   laws,    although   three  the  exiled  monarch.     This  amendment, 
tribunes  and  L.  Lucullus  supported  him,  however,  was  disapproved  by  the  senate; 
ended  in  a  violent  assault  upon  his  person,  and  Gabinius,  proconsul    of    Syria,  was 
and  in  his  remaining,  for  the  remainder  secretly  instigated  by  the  triumvirate  to 
of  his  magistracy,  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  aid  Auletes.     The  principle  of  action  in 
his  own  house.     His  efforts  were  now  Bibulus  was  personal  hatred  to  Caesar; 
confined   to  the   publication   of  violent  and,  therefore,  when,  after  the  death  of 
edicts;  which  were  rather  libels  upon  the  Crassus  and  Julia,  the  relations  between 
I                      private  characters  of  his  principal  oppo-  the  two  most  powerful  leaders  in  Rome 
I                      nent,  than  acts  of  office  or  state.     From  were  changed,  Bibulus  adhered  to  Pom- 
I                      this  source  some  of  the  most  serious  im-  pcy,  and  was  the  mover  that  he  sliould 
j                      nutations  on  Caesar  have  found  their  way  be  appointed  consul  without  a  colleague, 
I                      mto  history.     He  was  called  the  Bithy-  to  settle  the  disturbances  which  ensued 
j                      nian  Queen,  an  allusion  to  an  alleged  upon  Clodius's  death.      In  51,    Bibidus 
I                      connexion  of  his  early  youth  with  Nico-  was  proconsul   of  Syria.       If  we    may 
I                      medes,  king  of  Bithynia ;   he  was  pro-  trust  Cicero,  whose  views  of  men  and  of 
hibited,  on  religious  pretexts,  to  hold  a  measures,  in  his  epistles  especially,  mu^t 
public  assembly  diirin?  the  whole  term  be  taken  with  some  re8er\'ation,  the  con- 
of    his   office,    since   Bibulus  made   no  duct  of  Bibulus,  in  his  foreign  administra- 

I  scruple  of  avowing  that  he  held  an  obser-  tion,  was  as  inefficient  as  his  political 

vation  of  the  heavens  when  Coisar  ti-ans-  life  at  home.     He  remained  within  the 

acted  business  with  the  tribes;  and  he  gates  of  Antioch,  until  the  country  nas 

was   denounced   as    the    accomplice   of  clear  of  the    Parthians.      But   envying 
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Cicero*8  successes,  and  liis  acquired  title  enter  the  army,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to 
of  Imperator,  he  attempted  to  win  for  st-udy  military  surgery,  where  he  attended 
himselfa  similar  distinction  on  the«Vyrtaii,  the  lectures  of  the  celehrated  Desault. 
that  is,  on  the  iafer  side,  of  Mount  Here  he  distinguished  himself,  and  laid 
Amanus.  He  was,  however,  repulsed,  the  foundation  of  his  future  celehrity,  hy 
witli  the  loss  of  an  entire  cohort,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave,  when  un- 
Asinius  Dento,  a  centurion  of  the  first  expectedly  called  upon  to  do  so,  an  ah- 
rank,  of  Sextus  Lucilius,  a  military  tri-  stract  of  a  lecture  on  the  fractures  of  the 
bune,  and  of  several  other  officers  of  clavicle,  which  he  had 'just  heard  deli- 
the  same  division.  Notwithstanding  his  vered  by  Desault.  The  latter  invited 
losses,  Bibulus  aspired  to  a  triumph ;  him  to  reside  in  his  house,  and  he  became 
and  was  honoured  with  a  supplication  his  assistant,  as  well  in  his  public  lectures 
(thanks-festival)  of  twenty  days,  which  his  as  in  his  private  practice.  Of  these  ex- 
father-in-law,  Cato,  was  instrumental  in  cellent  opportunities  for  improving  him- 
obtaining  for  him.  The  civil  wars  which  self  he  made  the  best  use,  until  the 
immediately  broke  out,  prevented,  how-  unfortunate  and  almost  sudden  death  of 
ever,  the  completion  of  either  ceremony.  Desault,  which  took  place  in  1790.  The 
Bibulus,  after  some  hesitation  whether  works  of  that  celebrated  physiologist  were 
Marcus  Cato  .should  not  be  preferred,  subsequently  arranged  for  publication  by 
was  nominated  by  Pompey  to  the  chief  his  gratefid  pupil. 

command  of  the  fleet.     He  stationed  the        Bichat  commenced  as  a  lecturer  in 

different  divisions  in  the  Ionian  sea,  and  1 797,  and  began  to  put  forth  those  grand 

himself  remained  in  Corcyra.  Delay,  sick-  physiological  views  which  were  idtimately 

ness,  and  hollow  negotiations,  rendered  to  effect  so  CTeat  a  change  in  the  prose- 

the  most  formidable  part  of  Pompey 's  cution  of  medical  inquiries.  His  incessant 

forces  inefficient.     Bibulus  did  not  even  application  undermined  his  health,  and 

block  up  the  passage  of  the  Ionian  sea;  brought  on   an  attack  of  hoemoptysis, 

while  Caesar  excluded  him  from  the  ports  which  threatened  his  life, 
on  its  eastern  coast.    He  died,  before  the        The  novel  method  adopted  by  Bichat 

actions  at  Dyracchium,  in  the  neighbour-  in  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 

iiood  of  Corcyra.     He  would  probably  human  body  appears  to  have  been  sug- 

have  led  behind  him  a  barren  name  in  {rested  by  an  observation  of  M.  Pinel, 

the  Fasti,  had  it  not  been  for  his  remark-  uiat  disease  consisted  of  an  alteration  in 

able  relations  to  the  foremost  man  of  the  tissue  of  an  organ ;  and  he  therefore 

the  age.  resolved  to  study  anatomy  by  a  separate 

BICAISE,  (Honor6,)  an  eminent  phy-  consideration  of  the  structures  which 
sician,  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1590,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  different 
where  he  studied,  and  took  the  degree  of  parts.  He  commenced  with  the  mem- 
doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  afterwards  oranes,  and  made  an  arrangement  of 
appointed  professor  of  medicine;  and  par-  them  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  phy- 
ticularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  siological  and  in  a  pathological  point  of 
attention   during  the   visitations  of  the  view. 

plague  at  Aix,  m  1629  and  1649.     He        After  the  publication  of  his  Trait^  des 

published    the   result  of  his    observa-  Membranes,  in   1800,  he   directed  his 

tions ;  and  he  also  printed  an  excellent  attention  to  some  interesting  physiolo- 

work,  entitled,  Manuale  Medicorupi,  seu  ^cal  inquiries,  and  pubUshea  tne  result 

Promptuarium    Aphorismorum    Hippo-  m  his  work,  Recherches  Physiologi^ues 

cratis,  &c.  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  in  which  he  gives 

BICHAT,  (Maria  Francis  Xavier,)  a  a  general  exposition  of  his  physiological 

celebrated  physiologist  and  physician ;  views,   and  demonstrates  tne    intimate 

bom  at  Thoirette,  in    the   department  connexion  which  exists  between  the  three 

of  the  Aix,  Nov.  11,  1771.    His  father  principal  organs  of  life,  the  brain,  heart, 

and  first  instructor,  John  Baptist,  was  a  and  lungs.    These  views  rendered  a  new 

doctor  of  medicine  of  the  university  of  system  of  anatomy   essential ;    and  he 

Montpelier.       Xavier    displayed    great  commenced  this  in  his  Anatomie  Qkak- 

aptitude  for   acquiring  knowledge,  ex-  rale,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  human 

celled  in    mathematics,   and    was   well  body  is  classed  according  to  its  tissues, 

skilled  in  the  Latin  language.     He  stu-  embracing  twenty-one  oivisions.     This 

died  anatomy  and  surgery  under  M.  A.  arrangement  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 

Petit,   principal  surgeon  of  the    Hotel  yet  perfect ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 

Dieu  at  Lyons.    The  revolution  obliged  that   no  system   since   offered,    though 

him  to  quit  that  city ;   and  wishing  to  based  upon  that  of  Bichat,  has  been  so 
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well  received  by  physiologists  in  general,  forgotten ;    he   was  also   the  author  of 

He  accomplished  this  work  in  the  short  severalother  works  of  no  general  interest, 

space  of  one  year,  printing  chapter  by  He  died  in  1831.     (GenL's  Mag.) 
cnapter,    as   it  was   written.     He   then        BICKER,  (Andrew,)  one  of  Sie  heads 

published  a  System  of  Descriptive  Ana-  of  the  anti-orange  party  in  Holland,  in 

tomy,  two  volumes  of  which  were  all  that  the  time  of   prince   William  II.;    was 

he  printed ;  the  remaining  three  volumes  counsellor  under  prince   Maurice,  and 

were  left  by  him  in  an  miperfect  state,  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  in  the  reign 

but  completed  and  published,  after  his  of  Frederic  Henry.    To  his  interposition 

death,  by  MM.  Buisson  and  Roux.  may  be    mainly  attributed  the   milder 

In  1800  Bichat  was  appointed  one  of  spu*it  of   the   government  towards  the 

the  physicians  of  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  in  Remonstrant   or  Arminian  party,   who 

affording  clinical  instruction  he  was  pre-  had  been  treated  with  great  severity  by 

eminently  distinguished.     His  attention  prince  Maurice.    Bicker  was  ambassador 

to  morbid  anatomy  led  him  to  inspect  the  to  Poland  and  Sweden  in  1627,  1635, 

bodies  of  all  those  who  died  under  his  and  1645,  to  procure  that  Intenrention  oif 

care  in  that  extensive  hospital ;  and  he  is  protestant  Sweden  in  the  afiairs  of  Ger- 

reportcd  to  have  examined  no  less  than  many,  which,  by  engaging  the  Spanish 

600  during  one  winter.     Modem  patho-  power  in  the  empire,  was  so  important  to 

logy  owes  much  to  his  indefatigable  spirit  Holland.    In  the  contention  between  the 

and  genius ;  for  much  of  the  precision  now  states  of  Holland  and  prince  William  II., 

introduced  into  this  science  has   arisen  in  1650,  the  former  seeking  to  increase 

from  the  investigation  of  disease  in  the  the  naval  power,  and  the  latter  to  pre- 

separate  tissues  of  the  human  frame.  serve  the  quota  of  the  land  forces,  Bicker 

In    1802   Bichat  sustained  a   fall  in  held  stoutly  to  the  part  of  the  States. 

descending  a  staircase  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  Amsterdam  was  surrounded  by  the  troops 

he  suffered   a  slight  concussion  of  the  of  the  prince,  who  consented  to  withdraw 

brain,  and  was  othe^ise  injured ;   and  them   only  on   condition   that   Andrew 

not  being  in  a  good  state  of  health,  the  Bicker,  and  his  brother  Cornelius,  should 

result,  possibly,  of  too  close  application  resign  their  offices,  and  retire  firom  the 

to  his  professional  pursuits,  this  accident,  city.  Cornelius  was  restored  at  the  death 

though  at  first  not  very  alarming,  was  the  of  William,  in  1651,  but  Andrew  died  in 

cause  of  his  death,  wnich  took  place  on  private  life.     (Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
the  22d  of  July,  he  being  only  30  years        BICKERSTAFF,  (Isaac,)  a  dramatic 

of  age.     I'he   death  of  Bichat  was  re-  writer,  a  native  of  Ireland,  bom  at  the 

garded  as  a  national  loss.  Corvisart  com-  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth   century ; 

municated  his  decease  to  the  first  consul,  author    of  Love  in    a  Village,   Lionel 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  the  following  and  Clarissa,  &c.     (Thesp.  Diet.     Gor- 

words  : — **  Bichat  has  fallen  on  a  field  of  ton.) 

battle  which  numbers  many  a  victim ;  no        BICKERTON,  (Sir  Richard  Hussey,) 

one  has  done  in  the  same  time  so  much  a  British  admiral,   bom   11th  of  Octo- 

and  so  well."     The  French  government  her,  1759;  the  son  of  rear-admiral  Sir 

caused  his  name,  together  with  that  of  Riciiard  Bickerton,  bart.,  himself  a  very 

his  teacher,  Desault,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  gallant  officer.     He   entered  Uie  naval 

memorial  erected  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  service  as  a  midshipman,  in  December 

In  all  the  relations  of  life,  Bichat,  it  1771 ;  and  having  served  on  board 
appears,  was  most  amiable.  Kind,  afia-  several  ships,  he  was  made  lientenant, 
ble,  modest,  intelligent,  and  lively,  he  16th  of  December,  1777,  and  appointed 
was  a  universal  favourite.  Besides  the  to  the  Prince  George;  but  soon  afterwards 
anatomical  and  physiological  works  al-  accompanied  captain  Middleton,  after- 
ready  mentioned,  Bichat  printed  several  wards  lord  Barham,  into  the  Juptier,  of 
papers  in  the  M^moires  de  la  Society  50  gims.  On  20th  of  October,  1778,  the 
AI6dicale  d'Emulation ;  and  also  a  com-  Jupiier,  then  commanded  by  captain 
nlete  edition  of  the  surgical  works  of  Reynolds,  afterwards  lord  Ducie,  fought, 
Desault,  in  3  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1812.  The  in  conjunction  with  the  Medea,  a  small 
best  edition  of  the  Anatomic  G^n^rale  is  frigate,  a  very  gallant  action  with  the 
that  published  by  Beclard,  in  1821.  Tlie  Triton,  a  French  line-of-battle  ship.  The 
Pathological  Anatomy  was  printed  from  Medea  being  disabled  at  the  commence- 
an  autograph  MS.  of  P.  A.  Beclard.  ment  of  the  engagement,  captain  Rey- 

BICHENO,    (James,)   an    anabaptist  nolds  maintained  Die  unequal    conflict 

minister,  who  obtained  some  note  in  his  until  night,  when  the  French  ship  bore 

from  works  on  the  prophecies,  now  away.     Mr.  Bickerton  was  immeaiately 
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afterwards  made  master  and  commander ;  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  having  pre- 

a  sufficient  proof  of  his  good  conduct.  viously  taken  the  name  of  Hussey,  in 

In  February  1782,  captain  Bickerton  addition  to  his  own,  in  compliance  with 

was  present,  in  the  SwaUow,  at  the  cap-  the  will  of  his  maternal  uncle,  lieutenant- 

ture  of  St.  £ustatia,  by  the  united  forces  general  Vere  Warner  Hussey.      (Ann. 

of   Sir    George    Rodney    and    general  Biog.) 

Vaughan;  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same  BICKLEY,  (Thomas,  D.D.,   born  at 

month  was  posted  into  the  Gibraltar,  of  Stow,  in  Bucks,  1519,  died  at  Chichester, 

80  guns.     In  tho  skirmish  which  took  April  30,  1596,)  an  English  prelate,  edu- 

place  on  the  29th  of  the  following  April,  cated  in  the  free-school  connected  with 

Detween  the  British  and  French  fleets,  Magdalen    college,    Oxford,    of    which 

under  the  command,  respectively,  of  Sir  college    he    was    first    made   chorister, 

Samuel  Hood  and  the  count  de  Grasse,  he  then   demy,  and  ultimately  fellow.     In 

was  present  in  the  Invincible,  of  74  guns,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  £d- 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  February  ward  VI.  he  was  promoted  to  be  one  of 
1782,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  ;  but  the  royal  chaplains,  and  was  subjected  to 
continued  to  exhibit  his  usual  vigilance,  the  enmity  of  the  Romanists  by  his  de- 
activity,  and  gallantry,  wherever  he  was  cided  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the 
employed.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1800,  Reformation.  When  Mary  ascended  the 
Sir  Richard,  being  appointed  to  a  com-  throne  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
mand  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  lord  college,  and,  like  many  other  English 
Keith,  sailed  for  that  station,  having  divines,  take  refuge  abroad ;  but  on  the 
generals  Abercrombie,  Moore,  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  returned  home, 
Hutchinson,  with  him  as  passengers,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  archbishop 
On  his  arrival,  having  hoisted  his  flag  Parker ;  soon  after  ne  was  preferred  to 
on  board  the  Swiflsure,  he  proceeded  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafibrd,  and  to  a 
Cadiz,  with  four  seventy-fours,  and  two  residentiary  canonry  at  Lichfield.  In 
frigates,  to  blockade  that  port  But  the  1569  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton 
expedition  against  the  French  in  Eg3rpt  college,  and  in  1*585  was  made  bishop  of 
bemg  ready,  he  iefl  Cadiz,  and  proceeded  Chichester.  He  left  land  and  money  to 
with  lord  Keith  to  Alexandria,  which  Merton  college,  and  other  bequests  to  the 
port  he  blockaded  until  it  surrendered,  university.  (Wood,  Ath.  Ox.) 
Lord  Keith,  in  his  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  BIDDLE,  (John,)  bom  at  Wootton- 
2d  of  September,  1801,  while  bearing  under-Edge,  1615,  died  in  London,  22d 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  of  September,  1662,  a  Socinian  writer, 
officers  on  this  service,  makes  special  styled  by  Toulmin  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
mention  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  lish  Unitarians,  was  educated  at  the  free- 
in  the  following  terms : — "  During  my  school  of  his  native  place.  Before  he 
absence,  the  blockade  has  been  conducted  had  completed  his  20th  year,  he  published 
much  to  my  satisfaction  by  rear-admiral  a  translation  of  the  Eclo^es  of  Virgil, 
Sir  R.  Bickerton."  During  his  stay  in  and  the  first  two  satires  of  JuvenaL  In 
Egypt,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  in-  1634  he  was  entered  at  Magdalen  hall, 
vested,  by  the  capitan  pacha,  with  the  Oxford ;  having  proceeded  to  the  degree 
insignia  of  the  Turkish  order  of  the  of  M.A. ;  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
crescent.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-  free-school,  Gloucester,  where  he  was 
admiral  of  the  red  in  1804,  and  to  that  much  esteemed  as  a  diligent  teacher. 
of  vice-admiral  in  November  1 805,  upon  Here  it  was  that  his  antitrinitarian  opi- 
a  change  of  administration  taking  place  nions  began  to  discover  themselves.  Ke- 
inApriri807,  Sir  Richard  was  nominated  lying,  it  appears,  entirely  on  his  own 
one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad-  jud^ent,  and  discarding  the  voice  of 
miralty,  and  was  soon  afterwards  returned  christian  antiquity,  he  was  led  'to  deny 
to  parliament  as  one  of  the  representa-  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
tives  for  Poole  ;  and  in  July  1810,  was  Spirit.  '*  He  ^ave,"  says  Mr.  Toulmin, 
made  admiral  of  the  blue.  He  retained  '*  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  diligent  reading, 
his  seat  at  the  admiralty  until  1812,  and  made  use  of  no  other  rule  to  deter- 
when  he  succeeded  Sir  Roger  Curtis  as  mine  controversies  about  religion  than 
commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth.  Sir  the  Scriptures  ;  and  of  no  other  authentic 
Richard  was  created  a  knight  commander  interpreter,  if  a  scruple  arose  concerning 
of  the  Bath  in  1 815  ;  and  m  1818  was  ap-  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  than  reaxon;  ' 
pointed  lieutenant-general,  and,  subse-  in  other  words,  than  his  own  biassed  opi- 
quently,  general  of*  the  royal  marines,  nion.  The  same  biographer  adds,  "  ne 
He  died  at  Bath,  9th  of  February,  1832,  afterwards  carefully  exammedtheFathers, 
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to  ascertain  their  sentiments  concerning  the  house  beinff  acquainted  with  a  blai« 
the  one  God ;  but  it  likewise  proves  that  phemous  pam^et  in  print,  entitled, 
he  had  a  low  opinion  of  their  judgment,  &c.,  by  Jonn  Biddle,  Master  cf  Arts,  all 
or  of  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  which  printed  copies  should  be  seised  and 
he  used  merely  as  an  argumentum  ad  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  in 
hominem"  But  however  likely  was  the  Cheapside  and  at  Westminster.  These 
course  that  he  took  in  seeking  after  truth  measures  only  served  to  increase  the  sale 
to  lead  him  into  error,  there  is  every  of  the  work,  of  which  a  second  edition 
reason  for  admitting  fully  the  sincerity  of  appeared  in  the  month  of  October.  But 
spirit  in  which  the  search  itself  was  con-  the  storm  that  he  had  hitherto  raised,  was 
ducted ;  he  was  so  diligent  a  reader  of  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  which  fol- 
the  New  Testament,  that  with  the  excep-  lowedhis  next  production,  in  1648,  A  Con- 
tion  of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Revelations,  fession  of  Faith  touching  the  Holy  Trinity 
he  had  the  whole  by  heart,  both  in  English  according  to  Scripture.  In  this  the 
and  Greek ;  and  tne  persecutions  that  he  divinity  of  the  Son  is  expressly  denied. 
afterwards  endured,  sufficiently  prove  his  Upon  the  publication  of  this  ana  another 
firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  which  he  ad-  work,  called  the  Testimony  of  the  Fathers 
Yocated.  Hb  first  publication  upon  this  to  these  Doctrines,the  Assembly  of  DiTines 
subject  is  entitled,  "  Twelve  Arguments  petitioned  parliament  that  the  author 
on  Questions  drawn  out  of  the  Scripture,  might  be  punished  with  death,  an  ordi- 
wherein  the  commonly-received  Opinion  nance  to  which  effect  was  paned ;  but 
touching  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  dissensions  by  which  the  parliaiment 
clearly  and  fully  refuted.  The  publica-  was  then  torn,  seem  to  have  prevented 
tion  of  this  work  had  been  delayed  about  its  being  carried  into  effect.  Biddle  was, 
three  years,  in  consequence  of  the  prose-  however,  kept  in  confinement,  the  seve- 
cution  of  the  magistracy  of  Gloucester;  rity  of  which  was  not  long  after  miti- 
for  having  expressed  his  opinions  with  eated,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  travel 
considerable  freedom,  he  was  called  upon  into  Staffordshire,  when  he  became  chi^ 
to  make  a  formal  confession  of  his  error,  Iain  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  preacher 
which  he  after  some  hesitation  consented  in  a  church  ;  but  this  indulgence  coming 
to  do,  in  order  to  avoid  imprisonment,  to  the  knowledge  of  Bradsnaw,  a  closer 
Having,  however,  by  reading  various  degree  of  conmiement  was  the  conse- 
authors,  become  more  confirmed  in  his  quence.  He  now  lan^^uished  for  several 
opinions,  he  drew  up  the  work  referred  to,  years  in  prison,  until  ne  was  reduced  to 
with  the  intention  of  printing  it  privately ;  the  greatest  indigence ;  he  was  fortunate 
but  a  professed  friend  having  informed  enough,  however,  to  obtain  employment 
the  magistrates,  and  also  the  parlia-  in  correcting  the  press  for  Daniel  s  edi- 
mentary  committee  (then  in  the  town)  of  tion  of  the  Septusgint,  which  kept  him 
this  project,  the  unfortunate  author,  from  absolute  destitution.  At  length,  in 
though  suffering  under  a  fever,  was  1654,  he  obtained  his  liberty  un£r  the 
committed  to  the  common  gaol,  till  par-  General  Act  of  Oblivion,  passed  in  that 
hament  should  take  cognizance  of  the  year,  and  immediately  established  a  sepa- 
matter  (Dec.  2,  1645).  He  was  soon  rate  society  of  the  converts  to  hb  doc- 
afler  released  upon  bail,  and  in  1646  trines,  to  whom  he  regularly  preached 
received  a  visit  n-om  archbishop  UssboTi  every  Sunday.  This  prosperous  state  of 
who  was  passing  through  Gloucester  on  things  was  but  of  short  continuance ;  a 
his  way  to  London  ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  catechism  which  he  published  in  1654 
that  great  scholar  to  convince  him  of  his  caused  his  return  to  confinement,  in 
error  were  unavailing.  Shortly  afterwards  which  he  continued  for  the  next  six 
he  was  summoned  before  the  parliament  months,  when  he  was  liberated  by  course 
at  Westminster,  by  a  committee  of  which  of  law.  Undaunted  by  the  persecutions 
he  was  examined,  when  he  requested  he  had  suffered,  he  had  no  sooner  ob- 
permission  to  dispute  upon  the  subject  tained  his  liberty,  than  he  engaged  in  a 
with  some  learned  theologian;  but  no  dispute  with  one  Griffin,  a  baptist  teacher, 
prospect  appearing  of  this  request  being  who  feeling  his  inability  to  cope  with  sn 
complied  with,  he  took  the  decisive  step  antagonist  so  talented,  meanly  took  mea- 
of  publishing  a  declaration  of  his  opi-  sures  for  procuring  his  apprehension  on  a 
nions  in  the  work  iust  spoken  of.  Tnis  charge  or  blasphemy.  He  was  accord- 
work  exciting  considerable  attention,  the  ingly  committed  first  to  the  Pooltry 
author  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Compter,  and  afterwards  to  Newgate, 
House  of  Commons ;  and  on  the  6th  of  where  he  endured  great  privations.  He 
September,  1647,  it  was  ordered  **that  was  tried  on  the  capital  charge  of  blas- 
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]>hemy  and  heresy,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  faith  consisted  in  universal  obedience 
under  the  Act  of  May  2,  1648.  By  the  performed  to  the  commands  of  God  and 
interposition  of  the  Protector  the  trial  was  Christ — that  Christ  rose  again  only  by 
stopped,  and  Biddle  was  again  sent  to  the  power  of  his  Father,  not  his  own- 
prison.  At  length,  in  October  1655,  that  justifying  faith  is  not  the  pure  gift 
Cromwell,  wearied  with  the  petitions  for  of  God,  but  may  be  acquired  by  men's 
and  against  him,  banished  nim  to  the  natural  abilities — that  faim  cannot  belieye 
castle  at  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Scilly  any  thing  contrary  to  or  above  reason — 
islands.  Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  that  there  is  no  original  sin — that  Christ 
study  of  theology,  ana  to  the  book  of  the  hath  not  the  same  body  now  in  glory  in 
Revelations  in  particular.  •  In  1658  he  which  he  suffered  and  rose  again — that 
was  restored  to  liberty  by  writ  of  habeas  the  saints  shall  not  have  the  same  body 
corpus  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  London  in  heaven  which  they  had  on  earth — that 
became  pastor  of  an  independent  meet-  Christ  was  not  Lord,  or  King,  before  his 
ing :  but  fearing  the  presby terian  party,  resurrection,  or  Priest  before  his  ascen- 
who  came  agam  into  power  upon  the  sion — that  the  saints  shall  not,  before 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  retired  to  the  day  of  judgment,  enjoy  the  bliss  of 

f>rivacy  in  the  country.     Upon  the  disso-  heaven — that  God  certainly  does  not 

ution  of  that  parliament  he  came  forward  know  future  contingencies — that  there  is 

again;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charleslf.  not  any  authority  of  fathers,  or  general 

he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  pub-  councils,  in  determining  matters  of  faith 

lie  observation.     Being,  however,   nar-  —-that  Christ,  before  his  death,  had  not 

rowly  watched,  he  was  detected  in  hold-  any  dominion  over  the  angels — and  that 

ing  a  conventicle  in  the  house  of  a  citizen.  Christ,  by  dying,  made  no  satisfaction  for 

Both  he  and  his  congregation  were  then  us." 

bruught  before  the  magistrate,  and  com-  We  further  learn  from  the  above 
mitted  for  triaL  Each  of  the  hearers  was  writer,  that  the  followers  of  Biddle  at 
fined  20/.,  and  Biddle  100/.,  and  to  lie  in  first  called  themselves  Bidellians,  but 
prison  till  paid.  Here  the  severity  of  his  adopted  shortly  iditer  the  designation  of 
confinement  brought  on  a  disease,  which  Unitarians,  by  which  they  seem  to  in- 
terminated  his  life.  Sept  22,  1662,  in  the  sinuate  a  charge  of  polytheism  against 
47th  year  of  his  age.  His  private  character  other  Christians.  Besides  the  works 
appears  to  have  been  unexceptionable,  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Biddle  published 
Anthony  Wood  allows  that,  *'  except  his  some  Notes  on  the  Revelations,  and  two 
opinions, there  was  little  or  nothing  blame-  or  three  other  theological  treatises, 
worthy  in  him  ;"  and  adds,  "  he  was  ac-  BIDDULPH,  (ThomasTregenna,) bom 
counted  by  those  of  his  persuasion  a  sober  at  Claines,  in  Worcestershire,  July  5, 
man  in  his  discourse,  and  to  have  nothine  1763,  died  at  Bristol,  May  19,  1838, 
of  impiety,  folly,  or  scurrility  to  proceed  an  eminent  English  clergyman,  in  his 
from  him ;  also  so  devout,  that  he  never  day,  among  the  party  known  as  e van- 
prayed  without  being  prostrate  or  flat  on  gelical.  He  was  of  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
the  ground;"  a  posture,  says  Toulmin,  ford;  B.A.  1784,  M.A.  1787.  On  the 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recommend-  26th  of  September,  1785,  he  was  or- 
ing  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  dained  deacon  by  Dr.  Ross,  bishop  of 
As  Biddle  has  some  claims  to  be  con-  Exeter,and  priest  by  Dr.  Barrington,  then 
sidered  the  father  of  the  modem  Unita-  bishop  of  Salisbury,  May  18, 1788.  After 
rians,  it  may  be  proper  to  append  a  brief  serving  several  country  curacies  in  succes- 
statement  of  the  aoctrines  that  he  tauf  ht.  sion,  he  removed  to  Bnstol,  and  ultimately 
They  are  thus  detailed  in  Toulmin's  became  incumbent  of  St.  James's  there, 
memoir  : —  For  some  time  his  preaching  was  by  no 
'*  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Biddle  means  approved  in  Bristol ;  but  he  suc- 
and  his  adherents  first  formed  themselves  ceeded  in  gradually  drawing  round  him  a 
into  a  distinct  and  separate  society,  was,  numerous  body  of  attached  niends;  while 
that  the  unity  of  God  is  a  unity  of  per^  the  excellence  of  his  private  character 
son  as  well  as  of  nature.  That  the  Holy  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
Spirit  is  indeed  a  person,  but  not  Go^  those  who  differed  from  his  theological 
(a  superior  angel.)  Mr.  Biddle 's  society,  opinions.  His  writings  consist  of  Essays 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  an  on  the  Liturgy,  1 798  ;  Search  after  Tmth 
establishment,  adopted  some  other  dis-  in  Holy  Scriptiu«s,  1818;  Pamphlets  on 
criminating  notions,  such  as  these :  '  that  Regeneration  (in  opposition  to  Dr.  Mant), 
the  fathers,  under  the  old  covenant,  had  1816;  Letters  in  the  Christian  Guar- 
only   temporal  promises  —  that  saving  dian,  in  defence  of  the  Hutchinsoniap 
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Philosophy,    under    the    signature    of  to  a  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  Hague,  ad^ 

Physico-Theologus  ;  the  Theology  of  the  in  1694  he  was  called  to  the  universitraf 

£arly  Patriarchs,  2  vols,  Svo ;  Lectures  Leyden,  and  nominated  to  a  professoruq) 

on  the  Holy  Spirit ;   on   the  Fifly-first  of  anatomy  and  vurgeryf  and  gained  a 

Psalm  ;  a  tract  on  the  Inconsistency  of  high  reputation.  He  "waa  made  phjrsiciao 

Conformity  to   the  World,  and  several  to  William  III.   of   England,  and  pe^ 

single  sermons ;   he  also  commenced  a  mitted  to  retain  his  professorship.    He 

periodical  called  Zion's  Trumpet,  which  died  at  Leyden  in   April   1713.    As  a 

was   the    foundation    of   the   magazine  surgeon,   by  his   writings   he   does  not 

called   the    Christian    Guardian.       Mr.  appear    to    have    possessed    any  grea: 

Biddulph  was  strongly  attached  to  the  merit;  he  is  better  known  as  a  xealoni 

Church  of  England,  and  held  high  opi-  cultivator  of  anatomical  science.     In  hii 

nions   of  her  apostolical   character  and  large  work,  many  of  the  plates  give  excel- 

authority.     He  died  at  Bristol,  and  was  lent  views  of  the  parts  they  are  intended 

buried  m  St.  James's  church,  of  which  to  designate ;  but  in  the  greater  number 

he  had  been  the  minister  for  forty  years,  the  useful  purpose   is  destroyed  by  the 

(Gent.  Mag.  1838.     Christian  Guardian,  attempts  of  the  artist  to  produce  extra- 

1838.)  ordinary  effects.     Cowper,  the  celebrated 

HI  DERM  ANN,  (John  Gottlieb,)  bom  English  anatomist,  purchased  of  a  book- 

at  Naumburg  in   1705,  where  he  was  seller  at  Amsterdam,  300  copies  of  the 

rector  of  the  academy  in  1741,  and  was  plates  of  Bidloo's  work,   and  roost  nn- 

afterwards  appointed  to  the  same  post  at  pardonably  published    them,   with  nine 

Freiberg,  where  he  died  in  1772.     His  additional  ones,  as  his  own.     The  name 

works,  chiefly  consisting  of  occasional  of  the  real  author  of  the  work  is  even 

discourses,  many  of  them  on  the  Hebrew  effaced  on  the  engraved  title-page,  and 

language,  were  partly  collected  by  him-  that  of  Cowper  substituted.    This  edition 

self,   under  the  title  of  Otia  Literaria,  appeared  in  1698,    at   Oxford.     Bidloo 

Svo,   Leipsic,    1751;    but  the  first  part  warmly  and  justly  published  a  statement 

only  was  published.     He  also  collected  relative  to  tnis  disgraceful   transaction, 

the  Acta  Scholastica,  8  vols,  Lcips.,  and  His  chief  works  are,  Varise  Anatomico- 

Isenac.  1741,  8vo.  He  wrote  also  several  medicoe  Positiones;  Anatomia  Corporis 

works  on  Numismatology,  the  laborious  Humani ;  Antiq.  Anatom.  Oratio,  Lugd. 

amusements  of  a  more  laborious  life;  Bat.   1694,   fol. ;    Vindicise    quarundam 

many    of   these    are    very   interesting.  Delineationum  Anatomicarum,  contra  in- 

(Erach  und  Gruber.)  eptas   Animadversionea    Frid.  Ruyschil 


Dorn 

demically 

subsequently   master   of   the    grammar  BIDrAI,  (commonly  called  Pilpat, 

school  in  his  native  town.     Being  Bamp-  through  an  error  in  transcription  from  the 

ton  lecturer  three  years  before  his  deatii,  Persian,  according  to  Sir   Wm.  Jooes,) 

he  was  seized  with  epilepsy,  in  the  pulpit  the  author,  or  reputed   author,    of  the 

at  St.  Mary's,  duriny^  the  delivery  of  one  celebrated  collection  of  tales  known  as 

of  his  sermons,  and  subsequently  he  be-  the   Fables  of  Pilpay.     In  the  Sanscrit 

came  totally  blind.     He  died  in  1814,  original,  translatea  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 

leaving  some  poetical  and  other  works,  the   name  of  the  author  or  narrator  is 

(Gent.  Mng.)  called   Vishnusarman ;    but   as   Cashafi 

BIDLOO,     (Godfrey,)    a    celebrated  states  the  word    Bidpa'i    to    imply    in 

Dutch  sureeon  and  anatomist,  a  native  Sanscrit  beloved,  or  fawmrite  pkysteiam^ 

of  Amsterdam,  born  March  12,  1649.  At  Sir  William  conjectures  the  appellation 

an  early  age  he  manifested  considerable  to  be  a  corruption  of  hmd^faprtya^  which 

taste  for  letters,  and  he  cultivated  poetry  bears  that  meaning ;  "  the  author  having 

with  tolerable  success.     Destined,  how-  been,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  baidynj  or 

ever,  by  the  will  of  his  parents,  to  the  medical   tribe,   and  a  favourite   of   his 

medical   profession,  he  applied  himself  rajah."  No  particulars  relatiye  to  Kdpai 

with  eagerness  to  the  stuay  of  anatomy,  or  Vishnusarman  appear  to  be  known, 

He   soon    acquired  information  in   this  and  even  the  precise  period  at  which  he 

branch  sufficient  to  admit  of  his  entering  lived  is  not  ascertained.     The  fables  at- 

into  practice  as  a  surgeon,  in  which  capa-  tributed  to  him  are  generaUy  conaidered 

city  he  served  in  the  army  for  some  time,  as  the  germ  of  all  more  modem  coUec- 

and  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  doctor  tions,  and  exist  under  different  fonnt, 

nf  medicine.     In  1688  he  was  appointed  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Jonei»    in  more 
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than  twenty  languages.  A  critical  ac-  the  theological  chair  of  the  new  uni- 
count  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  or  Sanscrit  versity  of  Wittemberg,  in  1477.  He  died 
original,  (of  which  the  Hitopadesa,  trans-  at  an  advanced  aee,  in  a  college  of  regu- 
lated by  Sir  Win.  Jones,  is  an  abridge-  lar  canons,  to  wnich  he  had  retired  a 
ment,)  and  of  its  various  oriental  pro-  few  years  before.  His  principal  works 
ductions,  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  are  one  upon  the  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  and  another  expository  of  the  same  ritual. 
155 — 200,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  H.  B1£L,  (John  Christian,)  bom  at  Bruns- 
Wilson,  now  Sanscrit  professor  at  Oxford,    wick  in  1687,  died  in  1745,  a  Lutheran 

KIE,  (Jacob  van,)  an  eminent  en-  divine,  author  of  many  theological  dis- 
graver  of  coins,  antiquities,  &c.,  bom  sertations,  printed  in  iJgolin's  Thesaurus 
at  Antwerp,  in  1581.  He  published  Antiq.  Soc. ;  also  of  a  Lexicon  for  the 
Imperatorum  Roman.  Ninnismata,  Nu-  Septuagint,  which  has  since  been  aug- 
mismata  Grseciae,  and  La  France  M6-  mented  by  Schleusner. 
tallique.  His  prints  rank  with  the  best  BIELER,  (Charles  Ambrose,)  a  phy- 
of  the  early  Flemish  engravers.  (Pilk.  sician,  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1693.  He 
Diet.)  studied  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and 

BIE,  (Adrian  van,)  a  painter,  born  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
in  1594,  at  Liere,  near  Antwerp.  He  1719,  after  which  he  practised  at  his 
painted  portraits  and  architectural  oma-  native  place,  where  he  died  Sept.  14, 
ments.  His  most  esteemed  work  is  a  1747.  He  was  well  versed  in  natural 
picture  of  St.  Eloi,  in  the  church  of  his  history,  and  wrote  the  part  relating  to 
native  town.  On  account  of  the  delicacy  Champignons  in  Weinman's  work,  Sur 
of  his  style  he  was  frequently  employed  la  Botanique ;  and  he  also  published, 
to  paint  on  jasper,  agate,  porphyry,  &c.  Dissertatio  de  Amore  Insano,  Jens, 
He  died  about  1640.     (Pilk.  Diet.)  1717,  4to  ;    Dissertatio  de  Paralysi,  ib. 

BIEHL,  (Charlotte  Dorothea,)  one  of  1719,  4to. 
the  few  female  Danish  writers,  bom  at  BIELFELD,  (Jacob  Frederic,  baron 
Copenhagen  in  1731,  and  died  there  of,)  born  at  Hamburg,  Slst  March, 
in  1788.  From  her  earliest  years  she  1711,  died  at  Treben,  5th  April,  .1770. 
showed  extraordinary  talent,  reading  He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  tra- 
Danish  and  German  at  five  years  of  veiled  through  tne  Netherlands,  France, 
age;  she  subsequently  made  herself  and  England,  and  in  1738  came  to 
mistress  of  most  of  the .  lanpiages  of  Brunswick,  where  the  Prussian  court 
Europe,  and  read  the  best  authors  in  all  was  then  resident.  Here  he  was  made 
of  them.  Her  parents  appear  neither  to  known  to  the  then  crown  prince,  after- 
have  estimated  nor  assisted  this  extra-  wards  Frederic  II.,  whose  favour  he 
ordinary  propensity  for  literature,  and  acquired  by  his  talents,  and  in  whose 
the  young  lady  pursued  her  studies  under  society  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Reins- 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  berg.  On  Frederic's  accession,  in  1740, 
during  hours  stolen  from  sleep.  With  he  entered  entirely  into  his  service,  and 
such  tastes,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  went  in  the  same  year  as  secretary  of 
combined  a  character  perfectly  domestic,  legation  to  Hanover  and  London,  and 
The  needle  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  wad  appointed  in  the  following  year 
pen  ;  and  after  her  mother's  death,  she  counsellor  of  embassy  in  the  department 
not  only  superintended  her  father's  for  foreign  afiairs.  In  1 745  he  was  made 
household,  but  nursed  him  in  his  illness,  second  tutor  to  the  king's  youngest 
refusing  all  offers  of  marriaf^e,  for  the  brother,  prince  Ferdinand;  and  in  1747 
sake  oi  devoting  herself  to  tiiis  pious  inspector  of  all  Prussian  universities,  and 
duty.  Amongst  her  works,  the  best  are,  director  of  the  hospitals  at  Berlin.  In 
The  Affectionate  Daughter,  a  drama;  1748  he  was  ennobled,  and  in  the  same 
Freedom  and  Fright,  a  prize  poem ;  year  he  married,  at  Halle,  a  lady  named 
Moral  Stories,  in  four  parts;  ana  Cor-  de  Reich,  by  which  marriage  he  ac- 
respondence  between  Intimate  Friends,  quired  the  territories  of  Treben  and 
in  three  parts.  She  also  translated  from  Hasselbach,  in  the  duchy  of  Altenberg. 
the  Itahan  the  work  of  the  abate  Bianchi  A  few  years  afterwards  he  left  the  Prus- 
on  Happiness,  and  Don  Quixote  from  sian  court,  and  retired  to  his  estates, 
the  Spanish.     (Ersch  und  Gmber.)  from  whence  he  fled  in  1757,  on  account 

BIEL,  (Gabriel,)  born  at  Spire,  died  of  the  war,  to  Hamburg.  When  peace 
in  1495,  one  of  the  ablest  scholastic  was  concluded  he  lived  again  at  Treben, 
divines  of  his  age,  in  great  reputation  as  and  continued  there  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  preacher  at  Mentz,  till  appointed  to    the  king's  favour  till  his  deatn.     Nearly 
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all  his  writings  are  in  the  French  Ian-  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteeDtb 

guage.     His  first  worli,  Progrds  des  Al-  century,  and  was  a  memherof  the  senate 

lemands   dans  les  Sciences,   les  Belles  at  Stockholm.     Placed  at  the  head  of  the 

Lettres  et  les  Arts,  particulidrement  dans  department  for  the  management  of  th« 

la  Po^sie  et  rEloquence,  Berlin,  1752,  mines,  his  zeal  and  activity  were  maoi- 

12nio,  was  a  very  imperfect  production,  fested  hy  many  useful   reforms;  e^ 

for  Bielfeld  was  hut  nl  acquainted  with  cially  in  the  manner  c^  working  the  ntt 

the  subject  of  which  he  treated,  and  was  porphyry  quarries   of  Elfdale,  in  Dsle- 

almost  an  entire  stranger  to  the  modem  carna. 

literature  of  his  fatherland.  Even  when,  BIELSRI,  (Martin,)  a  Polish  his- 
iu  1767,  a  third  edition  of  this  work,  torian,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
revised  and  considerahly  augmented,  ap-  tury  a  work  entitled  Chronicon  Renm 
peared  at  Leyden,  in  two  8vo  volumes,  PolonicanimahOrigineGentisad  Annum 
ne  was  utterly  ignorant  of  Wieland,  1587,  cum  iconibusKegum.  These amuli 
Ramler,  Winkelmann,  even  of  Klop-  were  continued  by  his  son  Joachim  to  tlw 
stock;  in  a  word,  of  all  those  who  may  reign  of  Sigismund  III.  The  work  U 
be  considered  the  heroes  of  German  hi^ly  esteemed,  not  only  for  its  authen- 
literature.  Likewise  his  encyclopsedian  ticity,  but  also  for  the  elegance  of  iht 
work,  Les  Premiers  Traits  de  I'Erudition  style.  (Biog.  Univ.  Ap.  to  Gorton.) 
Universelle,  ou  Analyse  abr^g6e  de  toutes  BIENAISE,  (John,)  a  celebrslcd 
les  Sciences,  des  Beaux  Arts  et  des  French  surgeon,  bom  in  1601.  Hedit- 
Belles  Lettres,  Leyden,  1767,  3  vols,  Svo,  tinguished  himself  as  an  operator,  and 
is  defective  and  superficial.  And  his  invented  a  bistoury,  which  has  long  nnct 
dramatic  works.  Comedies  Nouvelles,  fallen  into  disuse,  but  which  probably 
1753 ;  Amusemens  Dramatiques,  Leyden,  suggested  to  Fr^  Come  the  idea  of  fan 
1 768, 2  vols,  8vo,  arc  but  indifferent  pro-  Lithotome  Cachout.  Being  consulted  ia 
ductions.  His  Lettres  Familidres  et  the  case  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  wat 
autres,  are  interesting  from  the  many  afflicted  with  a  cancer,  he  had  the 
anecdotes  they  contain,  particularly  from  honesty  to  declare  to  her  son,  Lewis 
those  which  relate  to  tne  court  during  XIV.,  the  incurable  nature  of  the  malady, 
his  time,  Hague,  1763,  Svo;  seconde  He  attended  that  monarch  in  two  cam- 
edition,  revue,  augmcntce  et  corrig6e,  paigns  in  Flanders.  Having  acquired  a 
Leyden,  1767,  2  vols,  Svo.  A  miser-  targe  fortune,  he  bequeathed  it  to  the 
able  German  translation  appeared  at  poor  and  to  the  establishment  of  tvo 
Dantzic,  1765,  and  a  second  edition  professorships,  one  of  anatomy,  the  othtr 
1770.  The  ablest  and  the  best  known  of  surgery,  at  the  school  of  St.  Come, 
of  his  works  are  the  Institutions  Politi-  He  died  Dec.  25,  1681.  The  following 
ques,  Hague,  1760,  2  vols,  4to.  Nouvelle  work,  which  was  published  afUr  his 
edition,  revue,  corrig^e  et  augmentde,  death,  has  been  much  esteemed : — Le* 
k  Leide,  1767,  2  vols.  Svo.  The  cele-  Operations  deChirurgie  par  une  Mcthode 
brated  philosopher,  and  jurist,  Daijes,  courte  et  facile,  Paris,  1688,  12mo;  ik 
wrote    an    introduction   to    this    work.  1693,  12mo. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he        BIENER,    (Christian  Gottlob,)    bom 

published  weekly,   in  German,  a  work  in  1748,  atZorbig;  entered  in  1768  the 

named  the  Hermit,  Leipsic,  1767-9,  12  university  of  Wittemberg.     In  1777  he 

vols,  Svo.     (Ersch  und  Gfuber.)  was  created  doctor  of  laws,  and  on  this 

HIELKE,  (Stenon  Charles, baron  von,)  occasion  wrote  his  Discourse  de  Jurii^ 

-1  !  a  liberal  patron  of  science,  bom  at  Stock-  dictiona  Ordinaria  et  Exemta.     In  1778 

holm   in    1709,    and    became  a  usefiil  he  greatly  extended  his  reputation  by  his 

member  of  the  acadcmv  of  sciences  in  observations  on  the   disputed  Bavarian 

that  city.     It  was  at  his  expense  that  succession.     He  died  in  1828,  whilst  he 

professor  Kalni,   an   accurate   observer,  was  still  in  full  activity,  leaving  behind 

travelled  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  to  ac-  him   numerous  works,    chiefly   on  legal 

quire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  natural  subjects.      (Conversations- Lexicon   der 

II  history  of    those   countries,   where  the  Neuesten  Zeit  und  Literatur.) 

baron  himself  had  made  a  collection  of        HIENNE,   (John,)   in    Latin,    Bene- 

manuscript  works   on   botany ;    among  natus,   a  French  printer,   distinguished 

which  was  the  Flora  of  the  Volea,  with  for   the  beauty  and  correctness  of  his 

those  of  Tartary  and  Moscow.     He  died  editions,  especially  of  works  in  the  Greek 

in  1754.  lan^age.     He  died  in    1588.      (Biog. 

BIELKE,  (Nicholas,  count  von,)  of  Univ.) 
the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  lived  BIENVENU,    (James,)    a    satirical 
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writer,  bom  at  Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  of  medicines  compounded  of  a  variety  of 
century,  where  he  translated  into  French  ingredients.  He  died  in  1693.  He  pub- 
verse,  and  published  in  4to,  1562,  John  lished,  among  other  works — 1.  Thesaurus 
Foxe's  Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  apo-  ITieoretico-practicus,  Magd.  1693,  4to. 
calyptic  comedy,  in  six  acts.  This  piece  2.  Consilium  Pestifugum,  Magd.  1680, 
is  of  extreme  rarity.  His  satires  were  8vo.  3.  De  Diarrhcefl  Chylosft,  de  Febre 
sufficiently  biting,  if  we  may  judge  from  Tertian&  Purd  Intermittente,  &c.  (Biog. 
the  number  of  enemies  they  appear  to  Univ.) 
have  raised  up  against  him.  (Biog.  Univ.)  BIERMANN,    (Martin,)    a   German 

BIENVILLE,  (J.  D.  T.)  a  celebrated  physician  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
French  physician  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  filled  a  chair  of  medicine  at  Helmstadt, 
turv.  Little  is  recorded  of  his  education  from  which  he  retired  in  1593,  having 
or  life,  but  he  is  well  known  by  his  work  maintained  a  great  reputation  in  his  pro- 
La  Nymphomanie.  He  is  said  to  have  fession,  and  wrote  a  work,  Disquisitio  de 
graduated  at  Leyden,  practised  at  Rot-  Magnis  Actionibus,  Helmst  1590,  -Ito. 
terdam,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague.  This  was  in  answer  to  John  Bodin,  on 
He  published.  La  Nymphomanie,  Amst.  the  subject  of  demoniacal  possessions, 
1 771,  Svo ;  1788,  12mo  ;  translated  into  which  attracted  much  notice  at  this  time, 
German,  Amst.  1 772,  and  again  in  1782,  and  was  inserted  in  the  Dissertationes 
by  Anthony  Hildebrand,  and  into  Eng-  Physico-Medicae  de  Spectris  et  Incanta- 
lish  by  Dr.  E.  Sloan e  Wilmot,  London  tionibus  of  Tobias  Tandlor.  (Wittemburg, 
1775,  8vo.  Le  Pour  et  le  Contre  de  1613,  8vo.)  He  also  printed,  De  Prin- 
r  Inoculation  de  la  Petite  Verole,  Rotter-  cipiis  Generationis  Rerum  Naturalium 
dam,  1771,  8vo.  Recherches  th6o-  intemis,  Helmst.  1589,  8vo. 
riques  et  pratiques  sur  la  Petite  V6role,  BIERON,  or  BIHERON,  an  ingenious 
Amst.  1772,  Svo.  Trait6  des  Erreurs  Parisian  lady,  celebrated  for  anatomical 
Populaires  sur  la  Sant6,  La  Haye,  1775,  models  in  wax,  born  in  1719,  died  in 
8?o ;  translated  into  German  by  Kirt-  1795. 
zinger,  Leipsic,  1776,  8vo.  BIESIUS,  (Nicholas,)  a  Flemish  physi- 

BlERKANDER,  (Claude,)  a  botanist  cian,  bom  in  1516,  who  published  several 

and   entomologist,   bom   in   1735.     He  works,  two  of  which,  namely,  De  Methodo 

became  pastor  of  Grefback,   in  West-  Medicinse,  and  De  Natura,  have  been 

Gothland.     He  published  several  works,  reprinted  several  times.     (Rees.) 

chiefly  on  the  physiology  and  habits  of  BIESTER,  (John  Eric,)  chief  librarian 

plants.     He  died  in  1795.   (Biog.  Univ.)  of  the  Royal  Librarv  at  Berlin,and  member 

BIERLING,  (Frederic  William,)  pro-  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  born 

fessor   of  divinity  at   Rinteln,   born   at  at  Liibeck  in  1 749,  one  of  the  secretaries 

Magdeburg  in    1676.     He  was   distin-  of  the  baron  von  Zedlitz,  the  Prussian 

guished  by  much  acumen  and  extensive  minister.      In   1 784,    Frederic  1 1,    ap- 

erudition.     He  was  the  correspondent  of  pointed  him  his  librarian.     He  died  Feb. 

most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  day ;  and  20,   1816.     He   is  best  known  by  his 

his  letters  to  Leibnitz  are  preserved  in  miscellaneous    periodical,    the    Berliues 

the  foiuth  volume  of  the  letters  of  that  Monatschrift,  continued  in  various  series 

illustrious  man.     He  died  in  1728.     He  from  1796  to  1811.  Its  pases  were  an  arena 

published,  among  other  works: — 1.  De  in  which  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 

Pyrrhonismo  Historico,  Leips.  1724,  Svo.  zealous  champions   of  such   innovating 

2.  Observationum  in  Genesim  Specimina  notions  as  prevailed  among  the  Prussians 

vi.,  Rinteln,  1722  and  1728,  4to.     (Biog.  in  his  day ;  and  he  was  especially  active 

Univ.)  in  denoimcing  the  Jesuits,  who,  accord- 

BIERLING,  (Gaspar  Theophilus,)  a  ing  to  him,  were  the  authors  of  all  pos- 
celebrated  physician,  bom  at  Leipsic,  sible  mischief.  Itwas  a  greatafiliction  to 
who,  having  received  his  education  at  this  claimant  of  superior  liberality,  that  his 
Padua,  practised  with  great  success  at  own  son  went  over  to  Romanism.  The 
Magdeburg  about  the  end  of  the  seven-  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  con- 
teen  th  century.  Contemporary  with  the  tain  niunerous  dissertations  and  memoirs 
illustrious  Sydenham,  he  adopted  his  by  Biester.  An  excellent  specimen  of  his- 
views  as  to  the  erroneous  method,  then  torical  criticism  is  a  paper  by  him,  proving, 
prevailing,  of  treating  the  small-pox  and  in  opposition  to  Thunman,  that  all  that 
other  kindred  diseases  with  stimulants ;  is  related  of  inhabitants  of  the  Prussian 
but  he  was  not  so  successful  in  emanci-  territories  on  the  Baltic,  before  they  were 
pating  himself  from  other  errors  of  his  colonized  by  Sclavonians,  rests  on  very 
age,  such  as  a  persuasion  of  the  eflicacy  uncertain  data.     He  was  an  industrious 
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contributor  to  the  old  and  new  Allgem.  in  1464  at  Mezega,  in  the  dukedom 
Deutsche  Biblioth.  and  also  to  various  of  Milan.  He  wrote  in  Latin  rerte  only, 
critical  periodicals.  He  wrote  a  sketch  and  is  beat  known  by  a  work  on  the 
of  the  life  and  reign  of  Catharine  II.  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  also 
Russia,  Berlin,  1797.  His  elegant  trans-  describes  in  his  poems  most  of  the  prio- 
lation  of  Barthelemy's  Anacharsis  is  cipal  cities  of  Italy  through  which  ht 
enriched  with  learned  notes,  and  an  Ap-  travelled.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
pendix   on    the   geography,  chronology,     certain. 

history,  and  also  on  the  measures,  weights,  BIFFI,  (Ambrose,)  an  Italian  poet 
and  coins  of  ancient  Greece.  Blester  bom  at  Milan  in  the  beginning  of  the 
was  censor  at  a  period  prolific  of  contro-  seventeenth  century.  From  his  eaili«ft 
versy,  and  is  praised  for  the  liberality  and  age  he  showed  a  decided  inclination  tor 
moderation  with  which  he  performed  the  literature,  but  to  please  his  father  he  v» 
duties  of  that  office.  He  was  the  personal  obliged  to  pass  a  great  part  of  his  youth 
friend  and  literary  ally  of  the  noted  in  the  shop  of  a  woollen-draper;  and  it 
Nicolai,  and  was  his  coadjutor  in  the  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  dedicatee 
production  of  various  works.  himself  to  his  favourite    pursuit,  parti- 

BIET,  (Antony,)  born  in  1620,  a  native  cularlv  to  poetry.  The  date  of  his  death 
of  Senlis,  in  which  town  he  afterwards  is  unknown.  He  wrote  several  works, 
held  the  living  of  St.  Genevidve,  which  both  in  poetry  and  prose. 
he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  going  as  a  BIGG,  (William  Redmore,  r.a.)  *" 
missionary  to  Cayenne  in  1G52.  Acorn-  eminent  English  artist.  His  paintings 
pany  had  been  formed  by  whom  a  number  are  chiefly  ui)on  domestic  and  familitf 
of  emigrants  and  several  ecclesiastics  subjects,  ana  have  the  merit  of  great 
were  sent  out  to  colonize  Cayenne,  but  feeling  and  truth.  He  died  Feb.  6, 182$. 
owing   to   the   divisions   and   jealousies     (Gent.  Mag.) 

which  took  place,  they  were  unable  to  BIGLAND,  (John,)  an  indii«trioiut 
establish  themselves.  A  pestilential  fever  English  author,  bom  at  Skirlaugh.  in 
carried  off  many  of  them,  and  Biet  was  Holdemess,  and  engaged  until  over  fifh*. 
the  only  one  spared  of  the  medical  and  as  a  village-schoolmaster.  In  1S03  hf 
clerical  members  of  the  colony.  The  published  reflections  on  the  ResurrectioD 
survivors  quitted  Cayenne,  December  and  Ascension  of  Christ,  a  subject  which 
1653.  Biet,  however,  wished  to  return  he  had  studied  for  the  removal  of  his 
thither,  but  was  unable.  Having  returned  own  doubts,  and  upon  which  he  now 
to  France,  he  published  an  account  of  his  ventured  to  reason  publicly  in  print  for 
voyage  in  1C64.     (Biog.  Univ.)  the  admirable  purpose  of  benefiting  any 

BIEVRE,  (N.  Mar6chal,  marquis  of,)  who  might  be  entangled  in  similar  mi»- 
grandson  of  George  Maf^chal,  first  givings.  The  success  of  this  piece  en- 
surgeon  of  Lewis  XIV.,  bom  in  1774,  couraged  its  author  to  exchange  the 
and  brought  up  to  the  army.  His  claim  ill-paid  drudgerv  of  a  little  school  for  a 
to  notice  rests  on  a  talent  for  puns,  and  literary  life ;  and  he  published  a  series  of 
other  such  nonsense,  a  collection  of  which  popular  works,  beginning  with  Letters 
was  made  and  published  in  the  tenth  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  Ancient  and 
year  of  the  Republic,  under  the  title  of  Modem  History.  He  contributed  the 
Bievriana.  It  was  quite  suited  to  the  16th  vol.  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
wretched  taste  and  abominable  morals  of  Wales,  being  an  account  of  his  native 
that  unhappy  time.  Bi^vre  wrote  also  county,  Yorkshire.  Other  subjects  were 
for  the  stage,  but  his  health  being  under-  afforded  to  his  pen  from  history,  geo- 
mined  by  dissipation,  he  went  to  Spa  graphy,  and  natural  histor}'.  He  died 
in  1 789,  where  he  died,  preser^-ing  to  the  at  Finningley,  near  Doncaster.  Feb.  22, 
last  his  gaiety  and  love  of  puns.  The  1832.  universally  respected  for  moral 
theatre  of  the  Troubadours  at  Paris  has  worth,  and  literary  perseverance.  (Ann. 
celebrated  this  mania  in  a  farce,  entitled,     Biog.) 

M.  de  Bievrc,  ou  TAbus  de  I'Esprit.  BIGLAND,    (Ralph,)  garter  king  at 

»  BIEZELIN  GEN,  (Christian  Jans  van,)  arms,  born  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1558.  in  1711,  of  a  family  originally  from  Big- 
It  is  said  that  he  painted  a  portrait  of  land,  in  Lancashire.  After  passing 
the  prince  of  Orange,  after  his  assassina-  through  various  inferior  situations  in 
tion,  which  was  considered  a  better  like-  the  Herald's  Office,  he  was  appointed 
ness  than  any  taken  during  his  life-time,  garter  in  1 780 ;  but  he  died  in  1 784,  in 
Biezelingen  died  in  1600.  London,  leaving  a  considerable  character 

BIFFI,  (John,)  an  Italian  poet,  bom    for  antiquarian  knowledge,  and   collec- 
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tions  for  a  history  of  Gloucestershire,    peculiarities.       There    seems,  however 
which  he  did  not  live  to  publish,  but    some  difficulty  in  discovering  any  par- 
which  have  been  since  partly  published    ticular  opposition  between  their    Cen- 
by  his  son.     (Chalmers.)  turies  and  Bigne's  Library.     The  latter 

BIGLIA,  (Andrew,)  a  nobleman  of  work  was  printed  in  folio  at  Paris,  the 
Milan,  bom  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cen-  first  volume  in  1575,  under  this  title, 
tury.  He  entered  very  young  the  order  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum  et  Antiquo- 
of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  rum  Scriptonun  Ecclesiasticorum,  Latme, 
convent  of  St.  Mark,  of  that  city;  and,  per  Margarinum  de  la  Bigne.  In  1579 
by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  classical  the  collection  reached  a  ninth  volume, 
languages,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew  It  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete 
tongue,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  all  the  library  of  the  fathers,  and  hence  it  an- 
departments  of  science,  and  particularly  swered  extremely  well;  so  that, in  1589, 
in  theology,  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  industrious  editor  was  enabled  to 
rhetoric,  and  soon  after,  of  natural  and  bring  out  a  new  impression,  also  in  nine 
moral  philosophy  at  Bologna,  an  office  folio  volumes.  De  la  Bigne  appears  to 
which  he  held  from  1423  to  1429,  and  have  been  an  excellent  preacher  as  well 
acquired,  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  sur-  as  an  industrious  man  ot  letters.  In  the 
name  of  Doitore  Angelico  ;  and,  on  ac-  latter  capacity  he  also  published,  in  1580, 
count  of  his  many  virtues,  he  obtained  an  edition  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  fol.  In 
after  his  death  the  title  of  Beato^  that  is,  1578  he  published  a  Collection  of  Synodal 
deserving  canonization.  His  works  are  Statutes,  8vo.  (Chaufepi^.) 
very  numerous,  but  only  two  have  been  BIGNELL,  (Henry,)  born  in  Oxford 
published;  one,  a  history  from  the  year  July  11,  1611,  an  English  clergyman, 
1402  to  1431,  is  considered  very  faitnful,  admitted  servitor  of  Brazennose  college, 
besides  having  the  merit  of  being  the  Oxford,  in  1629,  but  afterwards  removed 
first  of  the  kind.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  to  St.  Mary  Hall.  He  published.  The 
1435.  Son's  Portion,  containing  Moral  Instruc- 

BIGNE,  (Gacede  la,)  born  about  1428,  tions  for  the  Education  of  Youth  in 
often  mentioned  by  tlie  name  of  La  Knowledge,  8vo,  London,  1640 ;  English 
Vigne,  but  he  himself  gives  his  name  Proverbs ;  also  a  few  other  small  tracts. 
Bigne,  of  the  noble  family  of  Bigne,  He  afterwards  went  to  the  West  Indies 
or  Vigne,  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux.  as  a  colonial  clergyman,  where  he  died, 
Having  taken  orders,  he  became  chaplain  about  1660.  (A.  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.)  . 
to  Philip  of  Valois,  and  subsequently  to  BIGNON,  (Jerome,)  a  learned  French 
King  John,  with  whom  he  came  to  Eng-  writer,  bom  Aug.  24, 1590,  of  an  ancient 
land,  as  a  fellow-prisoner,  after  the  batUe  family,  originally  from  Anjou.  His 
of  Poictiers.  In  1459  he  commenced  father,  Rowland,  was  a  very  learned 
the  poem  called  Roman  des  Oiseaux,  lawyer,  who  instructed  him  in  languages, 
which  he  finished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  and 
v.,  to  whom  also  he  was. chaplain.  The  other  branches  of  erudition.  Both  tutor 
poem  represents  certain  allegorical  per-  and  pupil  being  of  the  first  order,  young 
son  ages  disputing  on  the  different  de-  Jerome  made  a  surprising  progress  at  a 
partments  of  the  chase  ;  copies  of  it  are  very  early  age.  At  ten  years'  old,  ac- 
very  scarce,  and  it  is  considered  a  favour-  cordingly,  he  published  Chorographie,  ou 
able  specimen  of  early  French  poetry.  Description  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  a  much 
Bigne  was  alive  in  1473,  but  the  date  of  better  work  upon  the  subject  than  had 
his  death  is  unknown.  (Chalmers.  Biog.  hitherto  appeared.  In  1604  appeared 
Univ.)  his  Discours  de  la  Ville  de  Rome,  prin- 

BIGNE,  (Marguerin  de  la,)  of  the  cipales  antiquit^z  et  singularit6z  d'icelle. 
same  noble  Norman  family  as  the  pre-  In  the  following  year  was  printed  his 
ceding,  bom  about  1546,  and  supposed  Traits  sommaire  del'Election  des  Papes. 
to  have  died  at  Paris  in  1589.  He  had  Both  these  works,  now  extremely  rare, 
been  promoted  to  dignities  in  the  cathe-  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  and 
drals  of  Bayeux  and  Mans.  His  title  to  scholars  were  extremely  desirous  of  an 
such  patronage  was  abimdantly  esta-  acquaintance  with  a  boy  who  could  pro- 
blished  by  A  Library  of  the  Fathers,  duee  such  proofs  of  learning.  It  must, 
undertaken,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  in  however,  be  supposed  not  only  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Centuriators  of  Magde-  young  author  had  been  extremely  for- 
burg,  whose  great  historical  work  was  tunate  in  having  a  learned  father  for  his 
doing  much  mischief  to  Romanism,  by  tutor,  but  also  that  his  books  were  not 
weakening  a  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  its    without  great  advantages  of  a  more  direct 
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ki^d  frrcr.  *.,■-.  ■*  loc.-*  ff:>=r».     1%'**^.  BEr-  Arc.  London,  1686,  4to,   emhnemi  *lf 

Loc  trr.T-td  &:  :iiaxLi':i:«i  be  r"a:"^tia«i  cwcAiiuiitT  of  ^ring  an  acoomit.  Vn^t 

h:j  »arlT  r^^r^u::'.::.  -vii^ih.  ij  zcrv  thaa  i»  iKiib  cnrious  and  instmctire,  doi  ocj 

can  z*i  lai'i  -^f  ziinv  pr*:i:c5':c.»  z^^i^swL  of  ihe  rappmnon  of  tlua  letter,  ba  J: 

H«  b-war!-.*  -iT^cTc^ilT  i.CTGcaie-rF!ifTal  toe  coDTrcrenv  to  vhicb  it  gmre  rise  = 

uf  thr:  parLi&m^n*.  :i  Pihjk  ^iciueil-rr  of  Arcbbifhop    Cranmer's    time.      At  i::f 

ftate.  ani  z'.yL  'Sznr.ir..     S^irb  shsa-  death. BigoC  being  denroiu of  preTtrLCtr 

t:'^r.f  n-K'i'ii^i^rlj  aH-iwid  bir::  no  rreat  the  dispenion  of  nia  librmrr.  the  rahiri': 

tL-r.-?  f  :r  I:%:nr.:r».  cct  £■•»  pc.bli«h«d.  in  vhich  vu  estzmated  at  more  than  4<i.'>'*- 

I^nO.    hii    v':rk.    D<    i'Exrellence  del  fiaocs,  entailed  it  on  his  lamily,  togrtLr 

RoU  ec  du  R.i^i'i.Tie  de  France,  in  reply  viih  a  legacy  for  ita  prescrration  isi 

to  a  tnaxise  b j  Di-f eo  Vald-^z.  riaiziirg  annual  augmentation  ;   out  fo  far  vtf  W 

precedence  over  G%':ier  wTereizn*  for  the  firom  focceeding  in  this  design,  that  Ls 

kingY  of  Spa:  a.     Thisprcdacc-in  Kgnon  vboUe  collection  waa  sold   bv  anctic-n  :: 
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with    very   learned    notes.      A   second  men.) 

edition  was  publiihed  by  his  family  in  BIKR A,  (Sultan  HnaseinMirzaBikn.^ 

166«3.   Besides  his  regular  official  labours,  a  prince  of  the  lineage  of  Timonr.  .inx. 

Bignon   was   diitin^ui^faed    as   an   able  whom  he  was  descended  in   the  foi:;:h 

diplomatist  upon  several  occaiions :  and  degree.)  who  attained  considerable  power 

in  «hort,  he  was  cue  of  the  greatest  men  in  Eastern  Persia,  towards  the  end  of  (re 

of  his  time.      He  died  April  7,   1&j6.  loth  century.      He  inherited  but  U:u« 

(Murfri.     Clenirnt  BibL  Cur.)  territory  frcm  his  father   MansocT.  hzi 

BIGOT,  (Lmeric. or  Emery. ^  a  hberal  by  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  d:<- 

patron  of  Kt<:rature  cf  the  17th  centur\' ;  sensions  among  the  numerons  princes  ^i 

wad  the  son  of  John  Bigot,  dean  of  tlie  his  familr,  he  made   himself  mastrr  li 

court  of  aide^,  in  Normandy.     The  love  Asterahad  and   Mazanderan,  a.D.  I45S 

t!iat  he  had  for  letters  determined,  as  his  (a.u.   S63.)      In   attempting,    however, 

ea.*iy  circumstances  enabled  him  to  devote  to  gain   a  footing  in    Khorassan,  theo 

ail  tiis  time  to  their  cultivation  and  encou-  governed    by   Abu-Said,    (head  of  tV.e 

n:;^eiiient ;   and  more  especially  to  the  race  of  Timour,  and  grandlfather  of  thi> 

cui lection  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  famous  Baber,)  he  waa  not  only  defeatri^ 

by  which  he  augmented  ver^*  greatly  a  but,  aAer   some  vicisaitudes   of  fortune 

li'brar}'  of  GOOO  volumes,  left  to  him  by  stripped  of  his  previoua  dominions.    But 

his   father.      He   numbered  among  his  the  defeat  and  death  of  Abu-Said  by  the 

friends  the  most  celfbrated  learned  men  Turkmans  of  the  White  Sheep,  (^!6^.^ 

of  his  day,  in   England,   Holland,  and  in  the  celebrated  expedition  called  ''  the 

(iermany,  as  well  as  in  his  native  coun-  disaster   of  Irak,"  left    the    field   s^ain 

try  ;  but,  although  he  liberally  assisted  open ;  Hussein-Bikra occupied  the  throne 

others  in  the  publication  of  many  valu-  of  Khorassan   by  the  invitation  of  tl'e 

able  works,  thereby  benefiting  the  public  people,   and  by   the   defeat   and  death 

in    the   most  disinterested  manner,    he  (a.d.  1470,  a.h.  875)  of  Yaciiiar-Miru, 

piintcd   nothing   under   his   own  name  a    great-grandson    of    Shah-Uokh,   the 

except  the  Greek  text  of  a  life  of  St  famous  son  of  llmour,  who  had  attempted 

ChrvHOHtom  by  Palladius,  which  he  found  to  supplant  him,  he  established  himself 

in  the  library  of  the  grand  duke  at  Flo-  in  possession  of  all  the  remaining  terri- 

rence,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1 G80.  tones  of  the  house  of  Timour  west  of  the 

In  this  volume  he   inserted   the   Latin  Oxus.     His  lone  and  prosperous  reign 

translation  of  the  celebrated  Epistle  of  presents  from  this  period  little  worthy 

St.  Chrysostom   to   Cssarius ;    but   this  note  :  it  was  disturbed  only  by  occasional 

proving  to  be  too  direct  a  confutation  of  petty  hostilities  with  the  Timouride  sovr- 

thc  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  was  reigns  of  Transoxiana,  and  by  the  rebcl- 

condenmed    by  the   censors    and    sup-  lions  of  his  own  sons,  which,  however,  he 

prchsed.      Mr.  Wake  (afterwards  Arcn-  always  succeeded  in  easily  quelling.    He 

liiMhop  of  Canterbury)  having  obtained  a  died  a.d.   1505  (a.u.  911)   in  the  67th 

copy  of  the  leaves  which  had  been  thus  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  in 

<'ut  out  of  Bigot's  l>ook,  published  it  in  great  part  of  his  dominions  by  hb  soi 

liiH    Defence   of  the   Exposition   of  tlie  Badi-el-Zcman,    (see    Badi-al-Zeman,] 

Doctrine    of   the    Churcli    of    England  who  was  expelled  a  few  years  later  Vj 

if^aiuNt  the  Exce]itions  of  M.  de  Meiux,  the  Uzbebs.     Sultun  HuHsein-Bikra  wai 
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a  brave  and  politic  prince,  though  in  his  maintained  in  a  practice  of  many  years 

latter  years  he   became,   according    to  at  the  Hague,  in  his  lectures  and  as  a 

Baber,  indolent  and  luxurious.     He  was  writer.   An  acknowledged  adherent  of  the 

fond  of  pomp  and  state,  and  the  splendid  hereditary  stadtholder,  he  left  his  native 

court  which  he  maintained  at  Herat  was  country  on  the  deposition  of  the  latter  by 

the  closing  scene  of  the  glories  of  Kho-  the  French,  and  repaired  first  to  Bruns- 

rassan,  a  country  which  before  that  period  wick,  and  afterwards  to  Lbndon,  in  which 

had  almost  always  been  the  residence  of  latter   city   he   gave   lectures   on  juris- 

a  sovereign,  but  has  since  simk  into  a  prudence,  poetry,  and  literature.    In  1806 

province  of  Persia.    He  was  a  munificent  ne  retiumcd  to  his  native  country,  when 

patron  of  learning,  and  was  hhnself  no  order  seemed  restored  and  a  durable  form 

contemptible  poet.  The  Persian  historian  ofgovemmentestabUshed,  and  was  named 

Khondemir  was   his  subject,  and  com-  by  Lewis  Buonaparte,  then  king^  of  Hoi- 

memorates    the    mreat   qualities   of  his  land,  his  instructor  in  the  Dutch  language, 

sovereign  at  the  close  of  his  work ;  and  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  newly 

his  taste  for  music  became  so  proverbial  formed  National  Institute.     He  died  in 

in   the  East,   that  the  Turkish  annalist  1831   at  Haarlem,  where  he  had  lived 

Eoliya  Effendi,  writing  in  the  middle  of  since  1827.     His  poetry  was  marked  by 

the  seventeenth  century,  compares  the  great  richness  of  imagery,  warmth  and 

musical  parties  of  Sultan  Mourad  IV.  purity  of  style,  and  elegance  of  expres- 

by  way  of  eulogium,  to  those  of  Hussein-  sion ;  and  with  that  of  BellamV)  Feith, 

Bikra.     His  relative,  Sultan  Baber,  de-  De  Lannoy,  and  Merken,  seemed  to  recall 

scribes  him  as    robust  and  well  made,  the  best  ages  of  Dutch  literature.     His 

with  straight  and  narrow  eyes ;  lively  and  works  were  as  voluminous   as  various ; 

convivial  in  disposition,  but  quick- tem-'  for  he  left  behind  him  90  vols,  includ- 

pered,    and   addicted   to   wine,    and    to  ing  imitations  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and 

wearing  gay  clothes,  even  w^hen  advanced  Delille's  Homme  des  Champs,  as  well  as 

in  life.     He  also  gives  a  long  account  of  original  poems  in  Italian,  French,  and 

his  family.      (Autobiography  of  Sultan  English.     He  left  also  an  almost  coni- 

Baber.    Khondemir.     D*Herbelot.     De  pleted  history  of  his  native  country,  of 

Guignes.     Malcolm.)  which  the  first  volume  only  has  as  yet 

BILDE,  (Ove,)  a  Danish  bishop,  who  been  published,  by  his  friend,  professor 

lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  whom  Tydeman,  in  Leyden.     (Conversations- 

the  crown  prince  Frederic,  step-brother  Lexicon.  Brockhans.) 

of  Cliristian  VII.,  erected  a  monument  BILFINGER,  (George  Bemhard,)  an 

on  his  estate  of  Jagerspriis,  in  Zealand,  original  and  acute  philosophical  writer,  of 

He  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  re-  the  school  of  Leibnitz  ana  Wolf,  bom  at 

formed  religion  into  Denmark,  and  even  Kannstadt,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  1693,  was 

opposed    the    succession    of    Christian  educated  in   the   theological  school    at 

111.  who  had  openly  professed  it;  yet  he  Tubingen,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 

gave  up  his   opposition   when   he   saw  the  mathematics.     He  left  this  place  to 

that  no  other  disposition  of  the  crown  study  immediately  under  Wolf,  at  Halle, 

was  likely  to  save  his  country  from  ruin,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  the  greatest 

though   the    almost    immediate    conse-  admiration.     A  strong  attachment  was 

quence  of  Christian's  accession  was  his  formed  between  master  and  scholar ;  and 

own  imprisonment.     He  was  liberated,  the  former  admitted  that  he  was  not  a 

however,  after  a  confinement  of  a  few  little  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  revision 

months,  and  received  a  gift  of  the  estate  and  better  definition  of  his  ideas.     In 

of  Skous  Kloster,  where  he  lived  eie^hteen  1721,  Bilfinger  was  appointed  extraordi- 

years  in  tranquillity,  enjoying  the  full  nary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen, 

confidence  of  the  king,  and  died  in  1555,  with  which  ofiSce,  in  1724,  he  combined 

after  embracing  the  Lutheran  religion,  that  of  teacher  of  mathematics   at  the 

(Ersch  und  Gruber.)  Collegium  lUustre.    In  1723  he  published 

BILDERDIJK,  (William,)  a  modem  a  work,  De  Harmoni&  Animi  et  Corporis 

Dutch  writer  of  eminence,  whose  poetry  Human!  maxime  praestabilita,   Francof. 

is  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  country,  Svo ;  in  which  he  aeveloped  the  doctrine 

was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1756.    At  the  of  Leibnitz,  and  refuted  the  objections  to 

university  of  Leyden,  where  he  devoted  it  raised  by  Foucher,    Bayle,   Newton, 

himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  he  Clarke,  ana  others.     In  1725  appeared 

had   the   advantage   of  being  pupil   to  his  most  important  work,  Diluciaationes 

Van  der  Keessel, who  formed  his  character  de   Deo,   Anima   Humana,    Mundo,   et 

as  a  sound  jurist — a  character  which  he  generalioribus  Remm  Afiectionibus,  (the 
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last  edition,  c.  prrofat.  A.  F.  Bockii,  is  son's  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Pahi,!rr. 

that  of  17(iS,  l\ib.)     Wis  opinions  not  2  vols;  and  in  1826  an  edition  of -j:^ 

f  boinu  favourably  received  at  Tubingen,  Pr&is  de  TArt  des  Accouchementjw  :- 

Wolf  procured  for  bim  an  invitation  nrom  M.  Cbevreul.      He  graduated  in  I?l\ 

Peter  the  Great,  to  fill  tbe  office  of  pro-  and  then  returned  to  Angers,  where  v 

«  tVssor  of  p1iiIo5ophy  and  physics  at  St.  became  extensively  engaged  in  pnuru* 

Petersburg,  which  was  gladly  accepted  and  published  a  translation  of  Lawrec;;] 

by  liiin:  and  ho  repaired  thither  in  1725.  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Pir?. 

I  liis  scientific  writings  now  increased  his  1830,  8vo;  to  which  he  added  a  Pr^? 

'  fame,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Et? 

duke  of  Wirteniberp,  who,  in  1731,  re-  He   likewise   published    several   pzjir 

called  him  to  Tubingen  as  professor  of  on   Croup   and  other    medical  snbjr.*?. 

thiHilog}-.    lie  enjoyed  also  the  particular  He  died  of  a  consumption,  January  C! 

esteem  of  the  next  dukb,  Charles  Alex-  1832. 

nndcr,  who  made  him  a  privy-counsellor       BILLAUD-VARENNE,(J.Nichc!as 

in  173,'},  and  during  whose  minority  and  one  of  the  principal   actors  in  them?: 

reign  he  took  an  active  and   beneficial  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  French  Revci-- 

part  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs.  tion,  bom  at  Rochelle  in  1 762.    The  <•' 

He  studied  the  science  of  fortification  so  of  an   attorney  in  very   small  practiv:-. 

successfully,  that  the  system  he  invented  he  had  nevertheless  some  education : ':c: 

was  long  followed,  and  still  retains  his  was  early  distin^ished  by  a  rebelLc:^ 

name.     He  died  at  Stuttgard  in  1750.  and  licentious  character.     When  yei  i 

lULGl'EH,  (John  I'lric  de,)  n  cele-  mere  lad,  he  seduced  a  young  voirx 

•  brnted  surgeon,   born  at   Coire,    in   the  from  her  parents,  and  joined  a  compu:' 

(irisons,   in  Switzerland,    May  1,   1720.  of  players;  but  not  being  fitted  fori* 

In  1712  he  was  employed  in  the  Prussian  stage,   either   by  person,    or  by  En{n*.ii 

army,   of  which   he  eventiuiHy  became  qualifications,  he    soon    relinquished  i*. 

'  surgeon-general.     He  thus  had  most  ex-  and    entered  the    congregation  of  u; 

tensive  nractice,  which  was  increased  by  Orator}',  but  without  taking  orders.  Hck. 

the  battles  of  Kunnersdorf  and  Torgau.  however,  he  could  not  long  concesl  ii* 

He   acquired   much   reputation    by   his  innate  depravity ;  and  having  given  jcs: 

great  ability  and  skill.     In  1761  he  took  cause  of  offence  to  his  superiors  bv  sec? 

the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Halle,  verses  that  he  wrote,  he  was  obliged  if 

niul  his  thesis  on  this  occasion  was  trans-  quit  that  establishment.     Having  niendec 

lated  into  various  languages  :   in  it  he  his  fortune  by  a  marriage  with  a  naxvsi 

maintained  the  inutility  of  amputation  in  daughter  of  Verdun,  farmer-general,  h 

cases  of  giuishot  wounds  and  fractures,  might  have  recovered,  by  good  condnc*. 

a  doctrine  which,  opposed  by  Pott  and  his  position  in  society;  but  just  at  this  ticif 

other  men  of  eminence,  and  supported  the  Revolution  burst  forth,  and  it  suited 

by  Kirkland,  has  been  productive  of  great  well  with  Billaud's  temper  and  views  \^ 

improvements   in   the   practice  in  that  connect  himself  with  the  popular  cause, 

branch  of  surger}'.     He  died   April  6,  He  now  (1789)  published  a  veheixieiii 

1 79G.    His  famous  inaugural  dissertation,  attack  upon  the  ancient  system  of  goven- 

De  Amputatione  rarissime  administrandA,  ment  in  France,  in  3  vols,  8vo,  under  the 

aut  q\iasi  abroganda,  has  been  translated  title  of  Le  Despotisme  des  Ministres  de 

intomostofthelane:uagesof  Europe;  and  France.     Become   conspicuous,   he  wai 

various  other  works  on  the  practice  of  named,  in  1791,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 

surgery.      See    Haller*s   Bib.    Chinirg.  fourth  arrondissement  of  Paris;   but  he 

(Hees.     Biog.  Univ.)  had  no  taste  for  quiet  and  regular  occu* 

BILLARD,  (Charles  Michael.)  a  cele-  nation.  Allied  from  the  first  with  Danton, 

I  brated  physician,  bom  at  Pelonaille,  near  ^larat,  and  Robespierre,    he  was  mocc 

Angers,  June  1(5,  1800.     He  was  edu-  active  in  the  Jacobm  club;  was  amove 

cated  at  Loval,  and  afterwards  at  Angus,  the  loudest  of  the  advocates  for  putting 

at   which  place,   in  1819,    he   obtained  the  king  to  death;  and  in  the  horrible 

a  situation  ni  the  hospital.    His  attention  massacres   of   September,     he   was  the 

was   especially  directed  to  pathological  person  who,  with  one  foot  in  a  pool  of 

anatomy,  and  he  went  to  Paris  to  com-  blood  and  another  planted  on  the  corpse 

plete  his  researches,  which  were  given  to  of  one  of  the  victims,  encouraged  and 

the  public  as  Traite   de   la  Membrane  promised   rewards    to    those    who   were 

Muc\ieuse  G astro- intestinale  dans  TEtat  becoming  tired  of  their  murderous  em- 

Morbide,  Paris,  1825,  8vo.     In  the  same  plo3rment.     At  length,  having  taken  paxt 

year  he  published  a  translation  of  Thom-  m  all  the  atrocities  of  the  period,  and 
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having  been   one   of  the  most  violent  be  mentioned,  The  Enelish  Fanner,  18 

accusers  of  his  colleague  Robespierre,  he  vols,  8vo,  in  which  imdertaking  he  had 

was  himself  the  object  of  attack ;  and,  Lamare   and  Benoit  as  his   coadjutors, 

together  with  Bar^re,  Vadier,  and  Collot  He   also  wrote,    together  with   several 

d'Herbois,  he  was  condemned,  April  1,  others  on  political  subjects,  a  pamphlet 

1 795,  to  be  transported  to  Guiana.     In  under  the  following  title  :  Un  Fran9ais  a 

the   unhealthy   forests   of  that  noxious  sa  Grace  Lord  Wellington,  sur  sa  Lettre 

climate  the  energy  of  Billaud's  mind,  and  du  23  Septembre  dernier  k  Lord  Castle- 

the  strength  of  his  bodily  constitution,  reagh.     This  letter,  which  was  on   the 

supported  him  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  occasion  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Museum, 

and,  after  having  seen  many  of  his  former  was  truly  French.     (Biog.  Nouv.) 

associates,  and  some  of  his  former  oppo-  BILLERCY,  (Claude  Nicholas,)  aphy- 

nents,  sent  to  share  his  punishment,  he  sician,  born  at   Besan9on  about   1667, 

escaped,  in  1816,  to  St.  Domingo,  where  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 

he   offered    his    services   to   the    negro  matics,  astronomy,  and  medicine :  of  the 

government.    The  Mulatto  Petion,  who  latter  he  was  a  professor  in  the  university 

was  at  that  time  in  power  there,  under  of  his  native  place.     He  died  in  1759. 

the  title   of  President,   gave   Billaud  a  He  wrote  several  works,  two  only  of  which 

small  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  until  were   printed : — Trait6   sur  la   Maladie 

his  death,  which  took  place  at  Port  au  pestilentielle  qui  d^peuplait  la  Franche- 

Prince,   in    1819.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.  Comt6,  en  1707,  Besan9on,  1721,  12mo; 

Biog.  Nouv.)  Traits  du  Regime,  ib,  1748,  12mo.    Also 

BILLAU T,  (Adam,  commonly  called,  a  work  in  MS.  which  is  now  in  the  public 

apparently  jocosely,    Muster  Adam,)   a  library  of  Besan9on. 

joiner  at  Nevers,  but  distinguished  by  BILLI,  or  BILLY,  (James  de,)  bom 

some  poetical  pieces,  which  were  cele-  in    1535,    died   in    1581,   abbot   of  St. 

brated   in   their   day.      Though   by   no  Michel-en-l'Erin,   distinguished   for  his 

means  a  writer  of  distinguished  genius,  erudition,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and 

he  was  not  without  considerable  vigour  Hebrew  languages.     He  translated  St. 

of  imagination.     His  Chevilles,  Vilebre-  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  St  Isidore,  and 

quin,  and  Rabot, — thus  he  humorously  other  of  the  Greek  fathers,  into  Latin, 

named  his  poetical  works,  after  the  im-  and  published  several  smaUer  works  in 

plements  of  his  trade, — were  the  principal  other  departments  of  literature, 

favourites.     He  flourished  at  the  end  of  BILLI,    (James  de,)  bom  in   Com- 

the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.,  and  the  begin-  peigne  in  1602,  died  at  Dijon  in  1679. 

ning  of  that  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  was  A  French  Jesuit,  author  of  a  great  number 

patronized  by  cardinal  Richelieu.     (Mo-  of  mathematical  works,  of  which  it  will 

reri.     Chalmers.)  be  sufficient  to  mention.  Nova  Geome- 

BILLBERG,    (John,)     an    eminent  triae  Clavis  Algebra,    Paris,  1643,  4to ; 

Swedish  astronomer  and  mathematician  Doctrinae  Analyticae  Inventum  Novum, 

of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  Toulouse,  fol.     (Moreri.) 

tury.    He  was  patronized  by  Charles  XI.,  BILLIDRIUS,  (Anthony  G.)  a  Ger- 

through   whose   influence   he   was   pro-  man  chemist,   sqn-in-law  and  pupil   of 

moted,  after  he  had  studied  divinity,  to  Angelo  Sala,  and  the  first  clear  and  accu- 

the  see  of  Strengnes.     He  also  attended  rate  writer  upon  chemistry.    He  lived  in 

as  astronomer  in  an  expedition  of  geogra-  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

phical  discovery  fitted  out  by  that  sove-  He  published,  Exercitium  Chimicum  Ul- 

reign.     He  died  in  1717,  leaving  behind  timum,   Brunse,   1625.      Dissertatio  de 

him   several  scientific    and    theological  Thessalo  in  Chimicis  redivivo,   sen  de 

tracts ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  Latin  unitate    Medicinae   Chemico-hermeticee, 

poeta  in  Sweden.     (Gezelius.)  Francof.    1649  and  1653.     With   other 

BILLECOQ,  (John  Baptist  L.  J.)  a  works  upon  similar  subjects. 
French  lawyer  and  writer  of  eminence,  BILLINGSLEY,  (Sir  Henry,)  a  ma- 
born  in  Paris,  January  31,  1765.  He  thematician  of  some  note,  the  son  of 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  on  various  Roger  Billingsley,  of  Canterbury.  He 
occasions ;  among  others,  on  the  trial  of  was  bora  before  the  middle  of  the  six- 
Georges  Cadoudal,  when  he  defended  the  teenth  century.  Having  spent  about 
marquis  de  Riviere  from  the  charge  of  three  years  at  Oxford,  he  was  removed 
attempting  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  from  the  university,  and  bound  appren- 
Billecoq  employed  himself  in  translating  tice  to  a  haberdasher  in  London ;  a  cir- 
many  valuable  foreign  works  into  the  cumstance,  as  Wood  says,  not  altogether 
French   language  ;    among  which   may  unusual  in  those  days.  Turning  his  atten- 
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tion  vigorously  to  his  new  pursuit,  he  Daily  Exercise,  in  Four  Sermons  Sr], 

acquired  in  process  of  time  a  very  large  Lond.  1690.     (Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.) 
fortune;  and  hecame  successively  sheriff,         BILLINGTJDN,     (Elizabeth.)     Tbif 

alderman,   a  commissioner  of  customs,  celebrated  singer  was  bom  about  176$. 

and,   at  length,  in   1596,  Lord  Mayor,  of  German  parents,     of   the    name  oc 

when  he  received  the  honour  of  knight-  Wcicschell,  who  made  music  their  piv- 

hood.     Having  become  acquainted  with  fession.      Her    mother    was    known  ir 

an  eminent  mathematician  of  the  name  London    as    a    concert    and    Vaiub.! 


his  fnend  was  reduced  to  poverty,   of  genius,  and  when  only  seven  vean  iv. 

showing  at  once   the  generosity  of  his  performed  a  concerto  at  the  theatre  io  tL 

nature  and  his  love  of  learning  by  taking  Haymarket.     She    married,    when  on!-. 

Whitehead    into   his    house    as  one  of  sixteen,  Mr.  S.  Billington,  one  of  the  base 

his   family.      He,  in  his  turn,  became  at  Drury-lane ;  and,  accompanied  bv  him. 

the  benefactor,  by  instructing  Billingsley  went  to   Ireland,    where    she  met  litii 

in  mathematics ;  who,  though  now  not  g^eat  applause  as  an  actress  and  iinger. 

very   young,   proved    to    be    so  apt   a  This   procured   her   an    engagement  n 

pupil  that  he  soon  made  great  progress  Covent  Garden  theatre,   where  she  caw 

m  that  science ;  in  which,  at  length,  he  out  in   1785  as  Rosetta,    in  Love  in  i 

became  no  mean  proficient.    Whitehead,  Village,  with  unprecedented  success,  aoc 

at   his   death,    bequeathed   to   him   his  from  that  time  was  considered  as  one  d 

papers  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  some  valu-  the  first  singers  of  her  da  v.     The  foUov- 

able  manuscript  notes  on  Euclid's  Ele-  ing  summer  she  repairca  to  Paris,  and 

ments ;    which    induced    Billingsley   to  received  great  benefit  from  the  iDst71l^ 

translate  that  author,  illustrating  the  text  tions  of  the  celebrated  Sacchini.     On  b«T 

with  these  notes,  together  with  Scholia,  return,  her  fame  continued  to  increase, 

and  learned  observations  of  his  own,  and  and  she  was  of  essential   benefit  to  tlv 

prefixing  an  introductory  preface  by  Dr.  funds  of  the   theatre    by    the   crovdtd 

John  Dee.     This  work   was  published  houses  that  she  drew.    In  1794  she  went tu 

under  the  following  title  :  The  Elements  Italy,  where  she  fully  sustained  her  repu* 

I  of  Geometry  of  the  most  Ancient  Philo-  tation,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  singer 

I  sopher,    Euclid    of   Megara,    faithfully  who  received  as  lar^e  sums  for  the  fx«r- 

i  translated    into    the    English  Tongue ;  cise  of  her  talents  in  foreign  countries. 

j  whereunto  arc   added  certain  Scholias,  as  others  had   done    in   England.    Her 

Annotations,   &c.,    London,    1570,   fol.  husband  died  in  1796,  of  apoplexv,  a: 

Billingsley  died  22d  of  November,  1606.  Naples,  where  they   were   staging,' and 

(Wood's  Athenoe.)  she  afterwards,'  in  1799,   married  a  M. 

BILLINGSLEY,  (John,)  educated  at  de  Felessent,  a  Frenchman,  attached  to 

St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  but  being  the  army  of  Buonaparte,  in  his  invasioo 

'  in   Oxford   at  the   time   of  the  parlia-  of  Italy.     She  then  purchased  a  small 

I  mentary  visitation,  he  was,  by  the  com-  estate  near   Venice,    upon    which  tber 

missioners,  placed  in  a  Kentish  fellowship  resided  for  about  two  years,  when  after 

in  Corp\is  Christi  college  at  that  univer-  repeated  invitations  from  the  managen 

sity.    He  had  already  taken  his  demc  of  of  the  English  theatres,    she    returned 

*  bachelor  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  after  alone  to  her  native  country,  and  le- 
his  incorporation,  proceeded  to  that  at  appeared  at  0)vent  Garden  theatre  in 
Oxford.  Having  obtained  presbyterian  Oct  1801,  and  was  received  by  crowded 
orders,  he  became  minister  of  Chester-  houses  with  all  that  rapturous  applaosc 
field,  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  had  many  which  her  superior  talents  commanded. 

•  followers  and  admirers ;  but  he  expen-  She  acted  at  both  theatres  and  the  Open 
enced  great  annoyance  from  the  Quakers.  House,  besides  singing  at   concerts,  w 

I  He  published — 1.  Strong  Comforts  for  that  she  is  said  to  have  realized  10,000/L 

Weak    Christians,    with    due    Cautions  in  one  year,  1801-2,  by  her  various  en- 

I  against  I^esumption;    the  Substance  of  gngements.     In  1817  she  again  returned 

I  several    Sennons    at  Chesterfield,    4to,  to  Italy,  and  died  of  apoplexy  on  the 

I  Lond.    1656.      2.    The    Grand   Quaker  25th  of  August,  1818.     She  may  be  said 

proved  a  gross  Liar.     These  two  works  to  have  been  not  only  the  first  singer  of 

were  answered  by  George  Fox,  in  a  book  her  country,  but  of  her  age,  whether  as 

entitled,  The  Great  Mystery  of  the  Great  regards  science  or  sweetness  and  compass 

Whore,  &c.  unfolded.    3.  The  Believer's  of  voice.     (Ann.  Biog.) 
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BILLU ART,  (Charles  Rene,)  a  learned  exercises,  hitherto  used  as  medicines  for 

Dominican,  born  Jan.  18, 1685,  at  Revin,  his  womided  spirit,  he  now  spumed  a« 

in  the  diocese  of  Liege.     In  1710  he  be-  delusive  palliatives.     It  became  his  firm 

came  professor  of  theology  in  the  college  conviction  that  he,  with  all  around  him, 

of  Douai,  and  in  1725,  he  was  raised  to  had  been  deceived  in  points  vitally  im- 

the  first  professorship  in  that  institution,  portant,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  raise 

In  1728  ne  was  elected  provincial  of  the  a   warning   voice,    that    might   apprize 

province  of  St.  Rose.     He  had  been  ap-  others   of  a  precipice,  down  whicn  he 

pointed  prior  of  the  convent  of  Revin,  in  believed  himself  to  have  all  but  fallen. 

1721,  and  he  died  in  that  house,  Jan.  21,  His  zeal,  it  may  even  be  his  enthusiasm 

1757.     Of  his  numerous  works,  the  fol-  emboldened  bun   to  set  all  hazard  at 

lowing  are  the  most  important — DeMente  defiance.     He  laboured  to  disseminate 

Ecclesi^e  Catholicee  circ^  Accidentia  £u-  his  opinions   among   members    of   the 

charistiae,   contra  D.  Lengrand,   Liege,  university,    and    Latimer    with    others 

1715,  12mo.     Le  Thomisme  veng6  de  became  his  converts.     He  preached  also 

sa  pr^tendue  Condamnation  par  la  Con-  earnestly  in  the  neighboiu'nood  of  Lon- 

stitution  Unigenitusj  1720, 12mo.  Summa  don  against  pilgrimages,  penances,  the 

S.  Thomae  hodiernis  Academiarum  Mo-  invocation  of  saints,  and  perhaps  every 

ribusaccommodata,  siveCursusTheologise  other  peculiarity  of  popery,  except  tran- 

juxtaMentem  D. Thomae,  Liege,  1746-51,  substantiation,  a  doctrine  which  ne  held 

29  vols,  8vo.     This  theological  course,  firmly  to  the  last.     As  might  have  been 

having  gained  a    great    reputation    in  expected,  his  conduct  exposed  him  to  a 

Romish  colleges,  has  been  twice  reprinted,  prosecution  for  heresy.     He  was  con- 

(Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  victed,  but  sentence  was  purposely  de- 

BILNEY,  (Thomas,)  an  English  layed,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that  his 
martyr,  born  in  Norfolk.  He  was  fellow  own  fears  and  the  importunity  of  friends 
of  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  and  early  would  overcome  his  resolution.  Any  such 
conspicuous  for  an  extreme  anxiety  to  expectation  was  gratified :  he  recanted, 
prepare  himself  for  another  world.  Per-  After  this  escape  from  imminent 
naps  there  might  be  something  of  bodily  danger,  Bilney  returned  to  Cambridge, 
unhealthiness  connected  with  his  eager  but  to  misery  there,  far  more  intense 
aspirations  after  spiritual  excellence,  as  than  any  undergone  in  former  times, 
his  stature  was  diminutive,  his  const!-  His  constitutional  melancholy  seized 
tution  for  from  robust,  and  his  mind  In-  him  with  greater  violence  than  ever, 
clining  to  melancholy.  His  approaches  The  cheerfulness  once  infused  into  his 
towards  a  thorough  change  of  neart  and  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  scriptural 
life  were,  accordingly,  far  too  slow  Christianity,  the  excitement  arising  fi'om 
for  giving  satisfaction  to  himself.  He  the  communication  to  others  of  the  Know- 
was  constantly  haunted  by  self-con-  ledge  acquired  by  himself,  were  ex- 
demnation,  pouring  out  his  griefs  in  con-  changed  for  the  intolerable  gloom  of  a 
fession,  and  praying  for  such  advice  as  corroding  indolent  despair.  His  meals 
his  case  might  seem  to  require.  He  was  were  taken  without  appetite  or  relish ; 
directed  to  fast,  purchase  indulgences,  the  kind  attentions  of^nis  friends  were 
and  adopt  other  means  usual  among  received  with  stagpant  apathy ;  even 
Romanists  for  subduing  remorse  or  reli-  religious  topics  no  longer  gave  him  con- 

fious  melancholy.     He  did  these  things,  solation.     He  viewed  himself  as  an  apo- 

ut  notwithstanding,  his  troubled  spirit  state  and  a  reprobate,  who,  for  the  sake 

found  no  rest.     At  length,  a  friend  men-  of  lingering  upon   earth  durine  a  few 

tioned  to  him  the  New  Testament,  lately  years  of  iniquity  and  misery,  had  basely 

published    by    Erasmus,    highly    com-  denied  his   Saviour,   stupidly   bartered 

mending  the  manner  in  which  the  work  away  the  inestimable  pnze  which  had 

was  executed.     Bilney  bought  the  book,  been  lately  the  anchor  of  his  hope,  and 

but  chiefly  with  an  expectation  of  seeing  perfidiously  lured  others  to  destruction, 

matter  delightful   to  nim  rendered  ad-  Such  were  the  horrors  engendered  by 

ditionally  so  by  the  enlivening  graces  of  the  constant  attrition   of  these  gloomy 

composition.      This   purchase  gave   an  thoughts,  that  such  as  loved  him,  app're- 

impulse  to  his  thoughts  equally  new  and  hensive  of  some  suicidal  act,  anxiously 

irresistible.     He  pondered  with  absorb-  watched  over  him  both  night  and  day. 

ing  attention  the  words  of  eternal  life.  For  more  than  a  year  he  continued  to 

and  now  discerned  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  struggle  with  despair.     At  last  he  came, 

cross  a  refuge  from  the  misery  by  which  one  night,  into   the  college  hall,  bade 

he  had  been  so  long  haunted.     Ascetic  farewell  to  certain   of  his  friends,  and 
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told  tlicm  that  he  had  set  his  face  to  go  scroll  in  his  hand,  nor  to  have  read  any 

to  Jerusalem.     His  meaning  was  soon  recantation.    (Soames's  Hist.  Ret  i.  285. 

apparent     When  next  heard  of,  he  was  Str3rpe*8  Memorials,  i.  31 1.  Parker,  L  12.) 

in  Norfolk,  where,  first  among  his  family  BILON,  (Hjrppolitos,)  a  distinguished 

coni>exion8,    afterwards    openly  in   the  physician,  bom  at  Grenoble,  in   1780. 

fields,  he  boldly  preached  the  doctrines  He  was  educated  at  Paris,   and  was  a 

that  he  had  once  abjured,  and  exhorted  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bich&t.     fie  took 

his  hearers,   as  they  valued  their   own  the   degree  of  doctor  of   medicine    at 

salvation,  to  renounce  the  principles  in  Montpelier,  and  on  his  return  to  Gre- 

which  they  had  been   reared.     As  he  noble,  was  made  secretary  of  the  faculty 

had  probably  both  anticipated  and  de-  and  professor  of  the  physical  sciences, 

sired,  these  exertions  in  discharge  of  his  and  gained  much  reputation.     He  died 

conscience  led  to  his  apprehension,  and  of  consumption,  Oct.  29,  1824,  having 

being  again  convicted  of  heresy,  he  was  published  £loge  Historique  de  BichA;, 

sentenced  to  the  stake.     Hb  martyrdom  raris,  1802,   8vo.     Dissertation   sur  la 

took  place  Sept.  6,  1531,  on  alow  spot  Douleur,  Paris,    1803,   4to.     He  wrote 

of  ground  without  the  walls  of  Norwich,  several  articles  for  the  Dictionnatre  des 

called  the   Lollards'  pit     He  met  his  Sciences    M^dicales,   and  many  papers 

fate  with  invincible  constancy  and  cheer-  which  were  read  before  the  Academy  of 

fulness,  joined  with  such  a  bright  display  Grenoble. 

of  christian  charity,  that  when  some  of  BILON,  or  PILON,  a  native  of  Ar- 
the  friars,  apprehensive  lest  the  people,  menia,  of  the  seventh  century,  who  trans- 
imputing  to  the  malice  of  their  class  the  lated  into  his  native  language  the  Eccle- 
fuut  of  nis  death,  should  contract  their  siastical  History  of  Socrates,  to  which 
berality  towards  them,  entreated  him  to  he  made  some  additions.  He  also  wrote 
exculpate  them  from  the  charge,  Bilney  a  history  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Armenia. 
promptly  complied,  and  begged  of  the  (Biog.  Univ.) 

spectators  not  to  intermit  towards  these  BILS,  (Lewis  de,)  a  celebrated  Dutch 
mendicants  their  accustomed  kindness,  anatomist,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
After  light  was  communicated  to  the  the  seventeenth  century.  He  resided 
pyre,  his  sufferings  appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  at  Rotterdam,  and  alter- 
of  no  long  duration.  The  wind,  indeed,  wards  at  Louvain.  In  1658  he  en- 
raged violently,  and  twice  or  thrice  blew  nounced  a  discovery  for  the  preservation 
from  his  scorched  and  blackened  form  of  anatomical  preparations  by  a  process 
the  blazing  mass  in  which  he  was  at  of  embalming,  which,  however,  he  kept 
first  enveloped.  He  was  then  observed  secret ;  declaring  that  he  had  found  out 
to  beat  his  breast,  being  heard  at  inter-  a  means  of  drying  bodies  dissected,  at 
valsejaculating,"  Jesus,"  or  "  I  believe;"  the  same  time  preserving  the  musdes, 
but  his  head  soon  dropped,  and  it  was  vessels,  viscera,  and  other  parts  all  in 
evident  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  their  natural  situation.  De  Bils  professed 
Anxious  to  relieve  the  eyes  of  those  that  his  dried  specimens  possessed  the 
around  from  dwelling  on  the  slow  com-  flexibility  and  appearance  of  moist  pre- 
bustion  of  his  withered  corpse,  an  officer  parations,  and  offered  to  communicate 
with  his  halberd  loosed  the  staple  by  nis  secret,  provided  a  sufficient  remo- 
which  the  chain  about  it  had  been  neration  was  given  to  him,  which  he 
secured,  and  the  martyr's  body  fell,  fixed  at  the  sum  of  120,000  florins. 
Fresh  fUel  was  then  expeditiously  sup-  The  States  of  Brabant  purchased  five  of 
plied,  and  ere  long  a  heap  of  ashes  only  his  preserved  bodies,  but  alter  a  time 
marked  the  spot  where  lately  stood  the  they  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
willing  victim,  anxious  to  atone  for  in-  putrefaction.  De  Bils  pretended  that 
juries  infficted  by  him  in  an  evil  hour  the  professors  of  Louvain  had  purpotriy 
upon  the  cause  he  loved.  His  memory  effected  this  condition  by  improper  means, 
was  an>ersed  by  a  report,  carefully  cir-  and  he  quitted  Louvain  m  1669,  md 
culatea  upon  no  less  authority  than  that  went  to  Bois-le-Duc,  where  he  continued 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  he  brought  a  his  operations  with  better  success.  His 
scroll  to  the  stake,  containing  his  re-  secret,  however,  was  never  developed;  and 
cantation,  which  he  read  there.  But  although  it  has  been  much  overrated,  it 
archbishop  Parker,  then  a  young  man,  must  not  be  denied  to  him  that  be  had 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Bilney,  went  made  many  improvements  in  the  mode 
from  Cambridge  to  Norwich,  as  a  wit-  of  preserving  anatomical  subjects.  De 
ness  of  his  mart3n'dom,  and  he  declared  Bils  proposed  also  a  new  theory  in  re- 
him  neither  to  have  had  any  writing  or  lation   to  the  lymphatic  system,  which 
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criticised   by    Bartholin,    Barbeiti,  1596  he  was  made  bishop  of  Worcesteit 

1  Home,  and  Sylvius,  and  has  now  and  the  next  year  was  translated  to  Win- 

sed  into  oblivion,  principally  by  the  Chester.     About  this  time  he  preached 

hes  of   the    celebrated    Ruysch.  some  sermons  which  gave  great  offence 

jLvils   exhausted  his  fortune  in   his  to  the  puritans,  inasmuch  as  he  opposed 

nts,  and  died  of  a  consumption,  the  Caivinistic    doctrine    of   particular 

«uy    accelerated,    according  to   the  election,  and  asserted  that  the  descent 

timony  of  Clauderus,  by  his  constant  into  hell  mentioned  in  the  Creed  was  to 

jj^cupation   amidst    putrid    exhalations,  be  understood  ofan  actual  descent  into  the 

,         8  writings,  which  were  numerous,  and  place  of  torment     A  stop  was  put  to  the 

ited  much  interest  at  the  time,  were  discussion  by  the  authoritative  command 

BCted  and  published  in  1692,  in  4to,  of  the  queen.     At  the  commencement  of 

^er  the  title  of  De  Bils  Inventa  Ana-  the  reign  of  James  I.  bishop  Bilson  was 

ca  antiquo-nova  cum  Clarissimorum  one  of  the  managers  of  the  conference  at 

im  Epistolis,   et  Testimoniis,  ubi  Hampton  Court,  and  he  was  the  colleague 

luiAtiones  Joannis  ab  HoomeetPauli  of  Dr.  Smith  in  the  revision  of  the  new 

ft  oette,  refutantur,  interprete  Gedeme  edition  of  the  Bible ;  he  was  likewise  one 

nio,  Amst.  of  the  delec^ates  who  pronounced  the 

jL»ILSCH,  (Caspar,)  bom  at  Strasburg,  sentence  of  divorce  between  the  earl  and 

i  1606,  and  died  there  in   1636,  pro-  countess  of  Essex.     At  length,  says  An- 

maor  of  jurisprudence  in  his  native  town,  thony  Wood,  when  he  had  gone  through 

t  ia    considered    that  he   deserves   as  many   eraplo3rment8,   and  bad  lived   in 

ch  credit  for  his   exposition   of  the  contmual  drudgery,  as  it  were,  for  the 

lumbard  feudal  law,  as  Cmas  acquired  public  good,  he  surrendered  up  his  pious 

himself  with  respect  to  Roman  juris-  soul  to  God  on  the  18th  June,  1616,  and 

lirddence.     His  Commentarius  in  Con-  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  West- 

itudines  Feudorum,  appeared  at  Stras-  minster  Abbey. 

I      5  in  1673,  4to.     It  is  likewise  more  BINET,  (R^n^,)  a  translator  of  Virgil, 

iuaii  probable  that  he  had  a  great  share  bom  near  Bieauvais,  in  France,  in  1732. 

in  the  getting  up  of  Mayer's  Collegium  He   was    a    professor    at    the   military 

^  Juris  Argentoratense,   a  work  of  very  school,  and  anerwards  at  the  college  of 

great  reputation  in  matters  pertaining  to  Plessis,  and  taught  rhetoric  there  until 

^    civil  law.     (Ersch  und  Gruber.)  the  suppression  of  that  establishment  in 

BILSON,   (Thomas,)   bom    at  Win-  1792.     He  was  at  tliat  time  also  rector 

Chester,  1536,  died  at  Westminster,  1616,  of  that  ancient  university.      After  the 

a  leamed  prelate  of  the  English  church,  revolution,    when    the    central    schools 

successively  fellow  of  New  College,  Ox-  were  set  up,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 

ford,  master  of  Winchester  school,  pre-  accept  the   humble    situation   of  Latin 

beudary  of  the  cathedral,  and  warden  of  master  at  the  school  of  the  Pantheon  : 

the  college  in  the  same  city.     In  1585  he  had  subsequently  a  superior  appoint- 

he  published.  The  True  Difference  be-  ment  at  the  Lyceiun,  which  was  named 

tween  Christian  Subjection  and  Unchris-  after  Buonaparte,   and  during  his  few 

tian  Rebellion,  dedicated  to  Queen  Eliza-  hours   of  leisure    employed  himself  in 

beth.     This  work  was  intended,  on  the  translating   Virgil,    Horace,    and  other 

one  hand,  to  confute  the  Romish  party,  Latin  classics.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1812. 

who   were  plotting  aeainst  the  throne ;  BINET,  (Stephen,)  a  French  surgeon 

and  on  the  other,  to  defend  the  queen's  bom   at  St.  Quentin,  in   Picardy.     He 

interference  in   the   Low   Countries    to  studied  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  army, 

save  the  protestant  population  from  sink-  in  which  he  rose  to  be  surgeon-major  of 

ins;  under  the   vindictive  power  of  its  the  military  hospitals.     He  died  at  the 

old  master,   the   king  of  Spain.     How  siege  of  Rochelle,  in  1628.  He  published, 

well  soever  the  work  may  have  fulfilled  Lea  CEuvres  Anatomiques  et  Chirurn- 

the  immediate  purposes  of  the  writer,  cales  de  Germain  Courtin,  traduites  du 

the  doctrines  laid  down  in  it  were  urged  Latin,  Paris,  1612,  folio ;  Rouen,  1656, 

with  fatal  success  against  the  unfortunate  folio. 

Charles  I.,  it  being  the  book  most  fre-  BING,  (J.  B.)  a  German,  of  the 
quently  quoted  by  his  puritanical  op-  Jewish  persuasion,  bom  at  Metz,  in 
ponents  in  justification  of  their  treasonable  1759.  He  acquired  a  considerable  re- 
practices.  In  1593  Bilson  published  putation  by  his  Knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
The  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  tankage  and  the  theology  of  his  nation, 
Church,  one  of  the  most  able  treatises  in  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  en- 
favour  of  episcopacy  ever   written.     In  larged  views  on  general  subjects.     His 
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translation  of  tlic  celebrated  Phsedo  of  inferior  to  that  of  seeking  satisfactory 

Mendelsohn,    published    at  Berlin,    at-  planations  or  confirmations  of  script 

tracted    much    attention.      Coming    to  doctrines  from  the  fathers.     He  took 

Paris  to  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1688,  and  on  the 

a  numerous  family,  he  became  acquainted  of  July  1689,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 

with  many  distinguished  persons  there,  college.     His  degree  of  M.  A.  was  ta 

who  honoured  him  with  their  friendship.  June  23, 1691,  and  he  became  one  of 

He   died  at  no   advanced  age.     (Biog.  college  tutors.     In  that  situation  he 

Univ.)  the  good  fortune  to  be  concerned  in 

BINGHAM,    (Sir    George    Riduut,)  education  of  a  young  fellow-townsn 

born  in  1777,  a  gallant  British  ofiicer,  brought  by  his  means  into  the  univers 

who  ser\'ed  with  distinction  in  the  Penin-  to  whom   he  paid   ^cat   attention, 

sular  war,  and  was  in  consequence  nomi-  ceming  in  him,   probably,  the  seed: 

nated  knight  commander  of  the  Bath  in  future  excellence.    This  was  John  Pol 

1815.     He  also  had  the  charge  of  Buona-  eventually  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

parte  from  England  to  St.  Helena,  where  rendered  worthy  of  that  exalted  situal 

tie  remained  several  years,  as  lieutenant-  by  unusual  eruaition,  and  unquestionf 

colonel  of  the  53d  regiment.     He  was  moral  worth.     Bingham's  happiness  i 

descended  from  an  ancient  Dorsetshire  usefulness  in  the  university  were  abru] 

family,  and  died  January  3,  1833.  (Ann.  terminated  by   his    appearance    in 

Biog.)  Trinitarian   controversy.     Much  disc 

BINGHAM,  (George,)  born  at  Mel-  sion  was  afloat  as  to  the  precise  vien 

comb- Bingham,  Dorset,    1715,   died   at  it  exhibited  by  the  fathers,  and  especi] 

Pimpem,  1800,  an  English  divine,  cdu-  as  to  their  exact  meaning  in  usmg 

cated  at  Westminster  and  Christchurch,  tenns  ovaia  and  substantia.      Some  vi 

Oxford,  from  whence  he  was  elected  fel-  erroneous  representations   of  these  m 

low  of  All  Souls,  where  he  formcA  an  ters,    according   to   Bingham's    opini 

intimacy  with  Sir  W.  Blackstone.     He  had   recently  been    delivered    from  i 

was  afterwards  rector  of  Pimpern,  Dor-  university  pulpit  in  St.  Mary's ;  and 

set,  and  also  of  More  Critchel,  in  the  same  own  turn  to  preach  there  coming  shor 

county.    He  wrote,  A  Vindicati«>n  of  the  afterwards,  he  thought  himself  qualifi« 

Doctrine  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  by  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  studi 

England,   in   answer  to    Mr.  Lindsey's  to  give  a  sounder  view.     The  other  si( 

Apology  for  Quitting  his  Living,  1774;  however,    had    been    advocated    by 

an  Essay  on  the  Millennium  ;  Disserta-  preacher  of  considerable  influence  in  ( 

tiones  Apocalypticae  ;  Paul  at  Athens ;  a  university,  and  accordingly,    Binghar 

Commentary  on    Solomon's   Song;   and  exposure  of  its  weakness  raised  a  vioh 

some  Sermons :  but  the  work  by  which  party  against  him.     He  had  really  cc 

he  is  more  generally  known,  is  the  His-  tented  himself  with  exhibiting  an'elal 

tory  and  Antiquities  of  Dorset.     In  his  rate  account  and  vindication  of  the  ser 

theological  opinions  he  was  more  liberal  given  to  the  term  verson  by  ecclesiastic 

toward^  the  church  of  Rome  than  was  antiquity,  which   lie  contended    was 

common   at   that   time;    he  held    that  variance  with  representations    recent 

church   to   be  part   of    Christ's   visible  heard  in  that  place.     Indignant  at  tl 

church.     He  denied  that  the  pope  was  attack,  the  late  preacher  exerted  him* 

antichrist,  or  that  any  of  the  pretlictions  successfully  to  obtain  from  the  Icadii 

of  Daniel  or   St.  John  referred  to  the  members   of   the  university   a   censu 

papal  power.  He  was  much  beloved  and  upon  Bingham's  discourse,  as  containii 

regretted  by  his  parishioners.  false  and  impious  doctrine,  upon  whi 

BINGHAM,  (Joseph,)  one  of  the  most  the  catholic  church  had  fixed  the  brai 

illustrious  scholars  produced  by  the  Eng-  of  heterodoxy.     His  character  was  n< 

lish  church ;  bom  in  September  1C68,  of  at   the   mercy  of  every   tlioughtless 

respectable  parentage,  at  Wakefield,  in  envious  tongue,  and  charges  against  hi 

Yorkshire.     His  early  education  having  of  arianism,  tritheism,  and  the  heresy 

been  received  in  that  town,  on  May  26,  Valentine  Gentili8,resoimded  on  all  side 

1684,  he  was  admitted  of  University  col-  He  had  preached  his  obnoxious  semK 

lege,  Oxford.     He  proved  a  most  labo-  on  the  28th  of  October,  1695 ;  but  su< 

rious  student ;  but  ecclesiastical  antiquity  were   the   activity  and   violence   of  1 

had  more  attractions  for  him  than  clas-  opponents,  that  on  the  23d  of  the  follow 

sical.     He   was,  indeed,  far  from  inat-  ing  month,  he  found  himself  under  tl 

tentive  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  necessity  of  resigning  his  fellow^ip,  ai 

Rome  ;  only  he  considered  its  importance  of  retiring  from  Oxford,     He  was  m 
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however,  allowed  to  languish  in  destitu-  extent,  could  boast  of  no  such  book, 
tion.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  the  greatest  of  con-  Many  writers,  both  Romish  and  Pro- 
temporary  physicians,  and  eventually  testant,  had  learnedly  treated  of  various 
famous  for  extraordinary  liberality  to  points  in  christian  antiquity;  a  general 
the  university  of  Oxford,  presented  him  arrangement  of  the  whole  subject  was 
immediately,  but  without  solicitation,  on  reserved  for  Bmgham,  a  country  clergy- 
the  resignation  of  his  fellowship,  to  the  man,  with  a  large  family,  and  no  means 
rectory  of  Headbourn- Worthy,  in  Hamp-  worth  naming  of  buying  books,  or  visit- 
shire,  then  valued  at  about  100/.  a  year,  ing  public  libraries.  Nothing  can  be 
Having  settled  himself  upon  this  prefer-  more  striking  than  the  accoimt  given  by 
ment,  Bingham  was  called  to  preach,  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities, 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1696,  a  visitation  both  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
sermon  in  Winchester  cathedral,  and  he  laboured,  and  of  the  happy  circumstance 
then  pursued  the  fiubject  which  had  occa-  that  rendered  them  unequal  to  stifle  his 
sioned  so  much  clamour  at  Oxford.  He  anxieties  for  the  production  of  that 
introduced  a  vindication  of  himself,  ad-  learned  work,  "  I  confess,"  he  says, 
mitting  that  if  truth  had  been  at  the  "  that  this  work  will  suffer  something  in 
bottom  of  tlie  charges  brought  against  my  hands  for  want  of  several  books,  which 
him,  they  were  "  enough  to  give  all  wise  I  nave  no  opportunity  to  see,  nor  ability 
and  sober  men  a  just  abhorrence"  of  his  to  purchase.  The  chief  assistance  I  have 
opinions.  A  third  sermon  was  preached  hitherto  had,  is  from  the  noble  benefac- 
upou  the  same  subject,  Sept.  16,  1697,  tion  of  one,  who  being  dead,  yet  xpeaAe/h^ 
also  at  a  visitation ;  and  this  concluding  I  mean  the  renowned  bishop  Morley," 
his  argument,  he  made  arrangements  for  (who  filled  the  see  of  Winchester  from 
committing  the  whole  series  to  the  press,  1662  to  1684,)  **  whose  memory  will  ever 
as  a  full  vindication  of  himself.  This  remain  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the  learned 
design,  from  unknown  reasons,  he  never  and  the  good  ;  who,  among  other  works 
executed ;  and  his  three  remarkable  ser-  of  charity  and  generosity  becoming  his 
mons  remained  in  MS.  until  they  were  great  soul  and  high  station  in  the  church, 
published  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  such  as  the  augmentation  of  several  small 
works,  for  which  the  world  has  been  in-  benefices,  and  provision  of  a  decent  habi- 
debted  recently  to  his  great-grandson,  tation  and  maintenance  for  the  widows  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Bingham.  After  a  poor  clergymen  in  his  diocese,  has  also 
residence  of  about  six  years  at  Head-  bequeathed  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
bouni- Worthy,  Bingham  married  a  books  to  the  church  of  Winchester,  for 
daughter  of  Richard  Pococke,  then  the  advancement  of  learning  among  the 
rector  of  Colmere,  in  Hampshire,  and  parochial  clergy ;  and  I  reckon  it  none  of 
grandfather  of  the  bishop  of  Ossory  of  theleastpartsof  my  happiness,  that  Provi- 
the  same  name,  known  as  author  of  the  dence,  removing  me  so  early  from  the 
Description  of  the  East.  This  maiTiage  university,  where  the  best  supplies  of 
produced  two  sons  and  eight  daughters,  learning  are  to  be  had,  placed  me  by  the 
Burthens  of  this  kind,  with  their  attendant  hands  of  a  generous  benefactor  (Dr.  Rad- 
cares,  would  have  disposed  most  men,  in  cliffe),  without  any  importunity  or  seek- 
narrow  circumstances,  even  of  scholarly  ing  of  my  own,  in  such  a  station  as  gives 
tastes  and  habits,  to  consider  deep  re-  me  liberty  and  opportunity  to  make  use 
search  as  impossible.  Bingham  himself,  of  so  good  a  library,  though  not  so  per- 
however  sorely  against  his  will,  might  feet  as  I  could  wish."  Profiting  by  the 
have  been  driven  to  this  conclusion,  had  advantage  of  a  residence  near  bishop 
not  his  residence  been  placed  within  Morley's  library,  Bingham  produced  the 
about  a  mile  of  Winchester.  To  clergy-  first  volume  of  his  immortal  work,  the 
men  of  small  incomes  in  the  country,  Origines  Ecclesiasticse,  or  Antiquities  of 
books  to  any  sufficient  extent  for  learned  the  Christian  Church,  ia  8vo,  in  1708. 
purposes,  are  usually  quite  inaccessible.  He  regularly  proceeded  with  it,  until,  iu 
riiey  can  neither  buy  what  is  wanted,  1722,  he  printed  the  tenth  and  last 
nor  afford  the  time  and  expense  required  volume,  thus  securing  to.  the  English 
by  a  competent  use  of  it  in  public  libra-  church  the  glory  of  supplying  an  import- 
ries.  Bingham  had  observed  a  great  ant  deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  literature, 
deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  literature.  But  independently  of  the  gratification 
There  were  esteemed  and  well-known  which  this  may  feirly  give  an  English- 
books  which  gave  connected  views  of  man,  it  may  be  added  as  a  circumstance 
(ireek  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  eminently  fortunate,  that  learning  owes 
Church,  taking  that  term  in  its  widest  this  inestimable  appliance  to  a  member 
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of  the  AnglicaD  coaimimion.  Had  U  only  hdd  WmchealcT  two  jan,  and  u 
fallen  into  Komisb  handi,  eren  a  writer  deiOli  oci'uned  on  the  very  nme  dai  d 
of  considerable  candour  could  fcazoeijr  Bingham't.  That  learned  penon't  lanf: 
have  escaped  a  dispontion  to  colour  and  yemn  might  have  panai  (J  somewhat  men 
conceal,  so  as  to  make  every  thins  papal  caaly  thm  they  did,  by  means  of  the  b 
carry  an  air  of  the  most  TeneraUe  dmti-  oome  deriTed  from  UaTant,  and  ua 
quity.  Protestant  dissenters  have  rarelr  anall  soms  oecaaionally  received  frco 
either  taste  or  qualification  for  such  his  works,  had  he  not  impradentiT  b^? 
works,  their  hody  generally  caring  little  duped  by  the  South  Sea  bubble,'  as  :; 
for  serious  books  which  are  not  either  was  erentoaUy  called  ;  and  when  ii 
devotional,  or  expository  of  Scripture  in  burst,  in  1720,  he,  like  muldtndet  U 
their  own  way.  Such  a  work  as  Bing-  others,  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
ham's  Orieines  could  not,  accordingly,  His  widow  spent  her  declining  Met  b 
be  undertaken  more  safely  by  a  member  bishop  Warner  a  elecmoavnarv  foimdi- 
of  any  communion  than  of  the  Andean,  tion  for  persona  like  faeraeil^  at'Bromlcv. 
and  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  in  Kent.  She  sold  the  copvright  of  be: 
competent  hands  than  his.  It  soon  at-  late  husband's  writings  to  the  booksdim, 
tracted  tliat  notice  abroad  which  its  ex-  who  published,  in  1 726,  an  editioo  « 
traordinary  intrinsic  excellence  must  have  them  in  two  folio  volumes.  Thispcb- 
eventually  commanded.  In  1724,  the  lication  is  chiefly  occupied  bv  the  On- 
first  volume  of  it  in  Latin,  by  Grischo-  gines  Ecdesiasticae ;  but  it  al<o  contaiiu, 
vius,  appeared  at  Halle,  and  Romish  A  Scholastical  History  of  Lav  Bapiisic: 
scholars  were  driven  to  confess  that  it  A  Dissertation  on  the  £ightL  Canon  c\ 
was  a  most  important  addition  to  theo-  the  Council  of  Nice;  The  French  Churcb^ 
logical  libraries,  though  much  less  so  than  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Ensrlan^ :  u: 
a  similar  production  would  have  been  from  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Mere}-  ot'  Ov^ 
one  of  their  own  body.  It  is  not  a  plea-  to  Penitent  Sinners.  This  was  a  reprioi 
sant  consideration  that  the  author  of  a  of  the  works  exactly  as  they  had  apprsrwi 
compilation  so  celebrated  and  useful,  was  before,  although  Bingham  had  leU  mate- 
to  the  last  but  moderately  requited  by  rials  for  various  iniprt>ven]ents  *  but  hu 
preferment.  When  posterity  thinks  of  son,  who  undertook  the  charge  of  cor 
the  numerous  men  of  that  day,  now  recting  the  press,  was  then  under  tvenn 
wholly  forgotten,  and  who  never  could  years  of  age,  and  hence  might  be  thouiiki 
have  been  thought  likely  to  pass  through  scarcely  qualified  for  venturinz  Qpcc 
a  professional  career  with  more  than  alterations.  That  son  reaped  some  o: 
average  respectability,  but  who,  notwith-  the  reward  earned  by  his  father's  extra- 
standing,  reaped  a  golden  har\'e8t  from  ordinary'  merits,  the  rectory  of  Harsni 
the  smiles  or  ministers  and  prelates,  it  being  holden  for  him  until  he  could  tui 
is  hardly  possible  to  view  Bingham's  it  himself.  A  grandson  »\im  was  pn- 
narrow  circumstances  without  imputing  ferred  by  bishop  Lowth,  expresslv  on  th< 
to  contemporary  patrons  no  very  nice  ground  of  the  neglect  experienced  by  iu 
perceptions  of  a  public  trust.  The  only  great  ancestor,  whose  **  great  and  iues- 
excuse  for  these  dispensers  of  the  timable  merits,'*  that  able  prelate  truIi 
church's  patrimony  that  readily  presents  said,  "  were  not  rewarded  as  they  oughi 
itself,  is  that  learned  person's  death  at  an  to  have  been.*'  Bingham *8  correctiom, 
age  which  may  be  considered  as  rather  and  other  additions,  were  published  in 
early.  His  constitution  had  never  been  the  recent  edition  of  his  works.  (Life  oi 
robust,  and  constant  labour  must  have  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bingham,  M.A.,  written 
aggravated  its  defects.  He  died,  accord-  by  his  Great-Grandson,  the  ReT. 'Richard 
ingly,  Aug.  17,  1723,  in  the  55th  year  of  Bingham,  B.C.L.,  published  in  1829  h\ 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  him  in  his  edition  of  his  learned  ancf»- 
of    Headboum- Worthy.      He   did   not,  tor's  Works.) 

however,  spend  his  latter  years  with  no  BINGHAM,  (Joseph,)  the  second  son 
better  provision  than  could  be  supplied  and  youngest  child  of  the  preceding, 
by  that  beneiice.  In  1712,  Sir  Jonatlian  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  andCorpui 
1  relawney,  then  bishop  of  Winchester,  Christi  college,  Oxford ;  who  died  at  the 
collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Havant.  early  age  of  22  years.  He  was  an  ex- 
Charles  Trimnell,  also,  Trelawne^'s  imme-  emplary  and  persevering  student,  who 
diate  successor  in  the  see  of  Winchester,  baa  prepared  for  publication  a  valuable 
expressed  an  intention  to  confer  upon  him  edition  of  the  Theban  Story,  which  was 
the  first  prebend  in  the  cathedral  there  that  published  after  his  death  by  a  gentleman 
shoidd  fall  vacant.  The  prelate,  however,  who  had  lent  a  sum  of  money  opon  it  to 
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facilitate  the  publication.     (Life  of  the  from  MSS.     Ussher,  accordingly,  called 

Rev.  J.  Bingham,  by  the  Rev.  IL  Biug-  him,  Conciliorum  Coniaminator,  and  he 

ham.)  certainly  has  earned  the  ignominious  de- 

BINGLEY,  (William,)  an  English  signation.  (Labb.  et  Coss.  Cone.  Corn- 
clergyman  and  naturalist,  a  native  of  ber*s  Roman  Forgeries.  Biog.  Univ.) 
Yorkshire.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  a  BINK,  (James,)  a  German  engraver, 
very  early  age,  his  friends  designed  him  born  either  at  Nuremberg  or  Cologne, 
for  the  law,  but  his  own  inclination  about  the  year  1504.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
led  him  to  prefer  the  church.  He  gra-  Albert  Durer,  and  afterwards  went  to 
duated  at  Cambridge  in  1799,  being  Rome  and  placed  himself  under  Marc 
a  member  of  St.  Peter's  college.  While  Antonio,  the  celebrated  engraver.  Sub- 
an  undergraduate  he  made  two  tours  sequently  he  resided  for  a  considerable 
in  Wales,  which  furnished  the  sub-  time  in  Konigsberg,  at  the  court  of  the 
ject  of  his  first  publication.  His  great  king  of  Prussia,  and  was,  in  1549,  sent 
work  was  Animal  Biography,  or  Anec-  by  that  prince  into  the  Netherlands,  to 
dotes  of  the  Lives,  Manners,  and  Eco-  erect  a  monuiAent  to  the  memory  of 
nomy  of  the  Animal  Creation,  published  Albert's  wife.  In  the  year  1550  he  was 
in  1802,  in  3  vols,  8vo ;  and  which  has  employed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  the 
since  been  translated  into  the  French  and  erection  of  a  fortress  at  Holstein ;  but  in 
German  languages.  He  also  edited  the  the  following  year  he  entered  again  into 
Correspondence  between  the  Countesses  of  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
Pomfret  and  Hertford.  He  likewise  wrote  died  at  Konigsberg  in  1560.  The  works 
The  Economy  of  a  Christian  Life,  2  vols,  of  this  master  are  generally  marked 
8vo.  Memoirs  of  British  Quadnipeds,  either  with  the  letters  1.  B.  or  tlie  cipher 
i  vol.  8vo.  Biographical  Dictionary  of  ICB.  (Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
Musical  Composers,  2  vols,  1813.  For  BINNING,  (Hugh,)  a  Scotch  presby- 
many  years  he  was  engaged  upon  a  his-  terian  minister,  born  in  Ayrshire,  in 
tory  of  Hampshire,  which  he  did  not  live  1627.  He  graduated  at  Glasgow,  where, 
to  publish.  He  died  March  11,  1823.  when  only  19  years  of  age,  ne  was  ap- 
(Gent.  Mag.  1823.)  pointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 

BIN  I,  (Severinus,)  generally  known  He  was  one  of  the  ministers  on  the  pres- 
by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  Biniut,  byterian  side  who  were  admitted  to  dis- 
noted  as  a  collector  of  the  Councils;  a  pute  with  the  independents  in  the  presence 
work  by  which  he  meant  to  serve  mate-  of  Cromwell ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
rially  the  church  of  Rome,  but  which  he  so  successful  in  baffling  his  opponents  as 
so  Conducted  as  rather  to  lower  her  credit,  to  attract  the  particular  notice,  and  arouse 
He  was  bom  at  Randelraidt,  in  the  duchy  the  angry  feeungs,  of  Oliver.  Unwearied 
of  Juliers,  and  eventually  became  canon  in  his  labours  in  the  sacred  cause  to 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne,  which  his  life  was  dedicated,  he  under- 
where  he  died  in  1641.  His  Collection  mined  a  constitution  naturally  weak,  and 
of  the  Councils  was  first  published  at  died  of  consumption  at  Govan,  near 
Cologne,  in  1606,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  Glasgow,  of  which  place  he  was  minister, 
being  entirely  Latin.  The  second  edition,  in  1654,  being  only  27  years  old.  His 
that  of  1618,  printed  also  at  Cologne,  is  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
in  nine  volumes,  folio,  and  contains,  be-  Romans,  with  some  sermons  and  tracts, 
sides  many  other  great  additions,  all  such  were  collected  and  published  in  4to, 
Greek  originals  as  could  be  found.  A  Edinburgh,  1735.  (Cnalmers.) 
third  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  in  BINOS,  (I'abb^  de,)  bom  in  1730, 
1636,  in  ten  volumes,  folio,  but  it  is  canon  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Com- 
merely  a  reprint  of  the  second  Cologne  minges,  but  more  celebrated  as  a  traveller 
edition.  Binius  has  not  ventured  upon  than  a  divine.  He  travelled  by  Italy 
retaining  all  the  errors,  misrepresenta-  into  Egypt,  where  he  investigated  with 
tions,  and  absurdities  of  the  preceding  mat  care  the  ancient  method  of  em- 
collectors  of  the  Councils,  but  he  has  balming;  he  then,  in  the  dress  of  an 
clung  to  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  Armenian  priest,  traversed  Palestine  and 
and  he  has  rendered  his  work,  perhaps,  Libanus,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1777. 
more  exceptionable  than  any  former  one  The  next  year  he  settled  himself  at  his 
of  the  kina,  by  selecting  for  it  a  body  of  native  place,  St  Bertrand  de  Comminges, 
notes  from  those  violent  papal  partizans,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Suarez.  He  incumbent  Here  he  continuea  till  his 
has,  besides,  taken  a  great  number  of  death,  which  took  place  in  1803.  He 
liberties  with  the  text,  without  authority  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
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]  Uily,  Egyptf   and   Palestine,   at   Paris,  sur  la  Providence  et  sur  la  Possibilite  df 

178G,  2  vols,  12mo.  la  Resurrection. 

iilON,   a   celebrated  Greek  pastoral  BIONDI,  (John  Francis,)  an  Italiu 

poet,  of  whose  writings  there  still  remain  writer,  of  great  elegance,  bom  in  Lieseoa, 

some  idylls  of  exquisite  taste.     He  was  a  Dalmatian  isle,  in  1572.    Introduced  u 

bom  at  Smyrna,  and  lived  during  the  James  I.  by  Sir  H.  Wotton,  he  wa«  em- 

reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  ployed  by  that  monarch  on  a  secret  mi$- 

Egypt,  about  the  time  of  the  123d  Olym-  sion  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  received 

piad,  and  288  years  before  the  christian  the  honour  of  knighthood.     He  wrote,  in 

era.     He  passed  part  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  Italian,  A  History    of    the   Civil  Wan 

and    was    poisoned,   according    to    the  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 

account  of  Moschus,  who  is  supposed  to  caster,  which  gained   him  great  repuu- 

have  been  his  disciple,  and  whose  idylls  tiou,    and    was    thought    worthy  of  a 

are  now  always  annexed  to  those  of  Bion.  translation  into  English,  by  Henry  Carer, 

BION,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  earl  of  Monmoutn.  He  married  a 
at  Boiysthenes,  in  Scythia,  and  lived  in  daughter  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayerae,  ind 
the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  died  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1614. 
of  Macedonia,  about  126  years  before  the  His  history  was  printed  at  Venice,  1G37, 
christian  era.  Beginning  life  as  a  dis-  3  vols,  4to,  and  the  English  translation 
ciple  of  Crates,  he  turned  cynic ;  then  appeared  in  1641 ;  or  in  folio,  London, 
listened  to  the  demoralizing  lectures  of  1724.  (Biog.  Univ.  Chalmers.) 
Theodonis,  the  atheist;  and  at  last  became  BIONDO,  or  BLONDUS,  (Micbatl 
a  follower  of  Theophrastus,  the  peripa-  Angelo,)  a  physician  of  the  siiteeDth 
tetic.  Though  Bion  succeeded  in  clothing  century,  bom  at  Venice,  May  4,  1  i97. 
his  pliilosophical  lessons  in  the  attractive  and  practised  at  Rome  and  Naples.  H( 
garb  of  elegant  language,  yet  such  was  was  one  of  the  first  practitioners  vbo 
nis  unpopularity,  in  consequence  of  the  demonstrated  the  errors  of  tlie  mcthU 
causticity  of  his  satire,  at  which  he  prin-  of  treating  wounds  then  prevalent,  pre- 
cipally  aimed,  that  no  one  chose  to  be  ferring  the  application  of  simple  waur 
called  his  disciple.  Professing  to  be  a  to  remedies  of  a  heating  nature.  Gesoor 
teacher  of  morals,  his  own  habits  were,  deemed  him  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  list 
nevertheless,  extremely  vicious,  and  his  of  the  best  writers  on  surgery.  He  pub- 
vanity  excessive.  He  is  said,  however,  lished,  on  the  subject  above  mentioued, 
to  have  borne  testimony  to  the  superiority  De  Partibus-ictu-sectis  citissime  sonandis 
of  virtue,  by  the  distress  of  mind  that  he  &c.  Venice,  1542,  8vo  ;  with  many  other 
exhibited  before  his  death,  on  the  recol-  works, 
lection  of  his  crimes.     (Diog.  Lacrt.)  BIORN.      Of  the  four  kings  of  this 

BION,  (John,)  was  born  at  Dijon,  name  who  ruled  Sweden  in  the  ninth  and 
1668,  and  appointed  to  a  parochial  bene-  tenth  centuries,  was  Biurn  Jarnsida, 
fice  in  Burgundy.  Bein^  desirous  of  Tlronside,)  one  of  the  four  sons  of  the 
obtaining  a  more  public  sphere  of  duty,  lamous  Hagnar  Lodbrog.  During  his 
he  was  made  almoner  to  the  Superb^  a  youth  he  visited,  with  his  brothers, 
vessel  in  which  the  protestants  were  im-  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England ;  con- 
prisoned.  It  was  his  duty  to  endeavour  quered  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  Barce- 
to  bring  back  those  prisoners  to  the  lona ;  and  took  London  and  Canterbury 
Iloman  church ;  but  the  patience  and  re-  in  852.  After  the  cruel  death  of  Ragnsr, 
signation  which  they  displayed  under  his  sons  divided  his  immense  dominions 
their  suiferings  made  such  an  impression  amongst  them ;  and  Sweden,  with  F^** 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  himself  was  led  and  West  Gothland,  fell  to  the  share  of 
to  adopt  the  faith  of  the  captives.  Dis-  Biom.  The  most  important  event  of  his 
missal  from  his  office  of  course  followed,  reign  was  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  Bion  betook  himself  to  Geneva,  into  Sweden,  though  the  virtual  convex^ 
where  he  embraced  the  views  of  Calvin,  sion  of  Sweden  did  not  take  place  till 
He  afterwards  kept  a  school  in  England,  two  centuries  later.  He  died  in  870,  and 
until  he  was  appointed  to  an  English  was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  Erik  Biomson, 
congregation  in  Holland.  The  date  of  (V.  Gehren  in  Ersch  und  Gruber.) 
his  death  is  not  known.  He  wrote  BIRACxO,  (John  Baptist,)  sumamed 
several  works,  among  which  the  following  the  Advocate,  was  a  lawyer  of  Genoa, 
were  the  most  considerable: — 1.  Rela-  who  lived  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tion  dcs  Tourments  que  Ton  fait  souffrir  tury.  He  is  known  from  his  works  on 
aux  Protestants  qui  sont  sur  les  Galeres  history  and  jurisprudence.  The  time  of 
de    France,   Loudres,   1708.      2.  Essais  his   birth  and  his  death  are,   however, 
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uncertain.    He  left  many  works,  the  most  bishop  of  Salisbury.      About  two  yean 

important    of  which  are, — 1.  Mercurio  before  his  ordination  he  had  married  the 

Veridico,  ovvero  Annali  Universali  d*Eu-  daughter  of  Mr.  Cox,  a  clergyman,  whom 

ropa,  Venezia,  1648,  4to;  which  seems  to  he  afterwards  served  as  curate  ;  his  wife 

be  acriticism  upon  the  Mercurio  published  died,  however,  within  a  twelvemonth  of 

by  Vittorio  Sin.    2.  Storia  Africana  della  her  marriage.     It  is  most  likely  that  he 

Divisione  dell'  Imperio  degli  Arabi  d'all'  was   in   some   degree    indebted    to   his 

Anno  770  fin  al  1007,  Venezia,  1650;  father-in-law  for  his  success  in  obtaining 

a  very  good  work,  which  has  been  trans*  orders.    From  this  period,  however,  pre- 

lated   into   French   by  the  Abb6  Pure,  ferment  flowed  in  upon  him  more  rapidly 

under  the   title  of   Histoire  Africaine,  than   might  have  been  expected.      In 

Paris,  1666.  1732  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 

BIRCH,  (Peter,  D.D.)  bom  in  1652,  Ulting,  in  Essex;  in  1734  he  was  ap- 
an  English  clergyman,  descended  from  pointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 
the  Birches  of  Lancashire,  and  educated  nock  (who  was  executed  in  1745);  in 
in  presbyterian  principles.  He  first  ma-  1735  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal 
triculated  at  Cambridge,  but  in  1673  he  Society,  and  also  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
was  admitted  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  quaries ;  in  1743  he  received  from  the 
having  conformed  to  the  church  of  Eng-  crown  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Landdewy 
land,  and  taken  a  doctor's  degree.  He  Welfry,  in  Pembrokeslure ;  in  1744 
filled  successively  several  clerical  ap-  (Chalmers  says  in  1731,  immediately  on 
pointments  in  Oxford,  and  eventually  his  being  ordained  priest)  he  was  pre- 
oecame  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  sented  to  the  rectory  of  Liddington  St. 
He  published  several  sermons  preached  Mary's,  and  the  vicarage  of  Liddington  St. 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  one  in  Peter,  Gloucestershire ;  but  this  living  he 
1689,  and  another,  January  30,  1693,  appears  shortly  after  to  have  resigned  for 
Some  passages  in  this  latter  sermon  gave  the  united  rectories  of  St.  Michael,  Wood- 
great  offence;  e.g.  "  Our  boasted  freedom  street,  with  St.  Mary  Staining,  London; 
is  now  only  a  liberty  to  bite  and  devour  in  1746  he  became  rector  of  St.  Margaret 
one  another;  our  long  cried  up  liberty  Pattens,  with  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch- 
of  conscience  proves  one  of  impiety,  street;  in  1752  he  became  one  of  the 
licentiousness,  error,  &c."  In  reply  to  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Socie^  ;  in  1753 
this  appeared,  A  Birchen  Rod  for  Dr.  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
Birch,  4to,  1 694.  "  This  answer,  wherein  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  the  same 
are  many  vile  things  against  king  Charles  body  having,  in  1735,  conferred  upon 
the  Martyr,"  was  supposed  to  "be penned  him  that  of  A.M. ;  in  this  same  year 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  letter  (1753)  he  also  received  the  degree  of 
from  major-general  Ludlow  to  Sir  E.  S.  D.D.  from  Dr.  Herring,  then  archbishop 
(Seymour),  'on  the  alledged  tyranny  of  of  Canterbury ;  about  this  time  he  was 
Charles  I."    (Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.)  made  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum  ; 

BIRCH,  (Thomas,  D.D.)  a  laborious  and  in  1761  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 

and    voluminous    writer    of    the    last  tory  of  Depden  (or  Deepden),  in  Essex, 

century ;   bom  in  Clerkenwell,   23d  of  which  he  held,  together  with  his  living  in 

November,   1705,    of   Quaker    parents,  Fenchurch-street,tillhisdecease,  in  1766, 

and  received   his   education   at  several  which  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 

schools  kept  by  persons  of  that  persua-  or  perhaps  by  a  fit  of  apoplex^%  while 

sion.     It  was  the  wish  of  the  father  to  riding  between  Hampstead  and  London, 

bring  up  his  son  a  coffee-mill  maker.  The    literary   labours    of   Dr.  Birch 

which  was  his  own  business ;    but  the  might  have  given   him  a  good  title  to 

youth   feeling  a  decided  attachment  to  some  of  his  later  preferments;   but  we 

literature,  was   at  length   permitted   to  must  look,  perhaps,  for  some  other  cause 

follow   his  own   inclination  ;    the  father  for  those  of   an  earlier  date,    since,  at 

declining,   however,   to  afford  him  any  that  time,  he  could  not  have  established 

maintenance   or  assistance.      For   some  any   literary   reputation.      His    success 

years  he  filled  the  situation  of  usher  in  may,   however,   be   accounted  for  from 

various  schools;  and  during  this  period  the  circumstance  acknowledged  by  his 

he  attended  very  assiduously  to  his  own  biographers,  that  his  religious  sentiments 

improvement.    Having  separated  himself  coincided  with  those  of  bishop  Hoadly; 

from  the  Quakers,  he  sought  orders  in  and  in  these  sentiments  the  lord  chan- 

the    church   of  England,   and   was   or-  cellor  Hardwicke,  Dr.  Birch's  firm  friend 

dained  deacon  Jan.  17,  1730,  and  priest,  and  patron,  was  supposed  to  participate. 

Dec.    21,    1731,   by    Dr.   Hoadly,   then  A  complete  enumeration  of  Dr.  Birch's 
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works  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  the  archliishop**  libraiy  at  Lambeth,  b  | 
here  be  devoted  to  them.  The  most  the  same  ▼olume  are  contained,  historia 
valuable  of  them  is,  perhaps,  The  General  of  the  kings  of  England  to  1367 ;  of  the 
Dictionary,  in  10  vols,  fol.;  the  first  of  Roman  pontifi  to  1378;  and  cf  tk 
which  was  published  in  1734,  the  last  in  Roman  emperora  to  about  the  tame 
1741.  Messrs.  Bernard  and  Lockraan  time;  which  Wharton  aays  are  certainh 
were  associated  with  him  in  this  under-  by  the  aame  author.  These,  hoverer, 
taking;  and  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  have  never  heen  published.  The  time 
which  articles  were  written  by  Birch,  of  his  death  is  not  known.  (Ang.  SacL 
and  which  by  his  colleagues.  The  work  Whart.) 
professes   to  be  a  translation  of  Bayle,        BIRCK.     See  Betuleus. 

Surged  of  its  scepticism,  and  augmented        BIRCKBECK,    (Simon,)   an  En^liih 
y  a  great  quantity  of  original  matter,    divine,  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford 
2.  Another   voluminous   and  important    bom   at  Hornby,    in  Westmoreland  i: 
work  is,  an  edition  of  the  State  Papers    1584.     He  acquired  considerable  reputi- 
of   Thurloe,   Secretary  of  State  during    tion  as  a  preacher,  and  also  for  his  ac- 
the  Usurpation  of  Cromwell,  in  7  vols,    quaintance  with  the  works  of  the  fatben 
fol,  1732.    3.  An  Historical  View  of  the    He  was  afterwards  vicar  of  Gilling.  near 
Negotiations  between  the  Courts  of  Eng-    Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  which  living  ha 
land,  France,  and  Brussels,  from  1592  to    continued  to  hold  diuing  the  Usurpation. 
1617,  8vo,  1749.     4.  Memoirs  of  Queen    His  principal  work  is   called,  The  Pro- 
Elizabeth,  from  1581  to  her  Death,  1754.    testant's  Evidence,  showing  that  for  \tm 
Dr.  Birch   also    ])ublished    memoirs   of    years  next  after  Christ,   divers  Gaid^i  i 
several  distinguished  persons: — Tillotson,    God's  Church  have,  on  sundry  Point*  </ 
Svo,   1752;  R.  Boyle,  Esq.,   1744;    Dr.    Religion,    Uught     as     the    Church  of 
Ward,  17(56;  Hervey ;  the  Memoirs  an-    England  now  doth.      He  died  in  1656. 
nexed  to  Houbraken  and  Vertu's  Heads    (Wood's  Ath.  vol.  ii.) 
of  Illustrious  Persons,  in  numbers,  from        BIRD,  (Edward,)  an  English  painter. 
1747  to   1752;    Life  of  Henry,  Son  of    a  member  of  the    Royal  Academy,  »nd 
King  James  I.,  1760,  8vo ;  The  Papers    historical  painter  to  the   princess' Char- 
and  Speeches  of  Lord  Bacon,  1763,  8vo  ;    lotte  of  Wales,  bom  at  Bristol,  in  1772. 
The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  4  vols.    Several  of  his  pictures  were  very  populu 
1756-7.     He  also  edited  Sir  Walter  Ra-    at  the  time,  and  as  he  generallv  drew 
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years 

vols,    8vo;    Dr.  Ciidworth's   Intellectual  which   prevented   his    attaining  to  thai 

System,    1743,    2    vols,   4to;    Spenser's  eminence  in  his  profession  of  which  faii 

Faery  Quccne,   1751;    Letters   between  early  productions  gave  promise. 
Col.  Hammond,  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell,         BIRD,  (Francis,)  an  English  sculptor 

respecting  Charles  I.;  besides  which  he  born  in  1667.     He  is  known  principally 

left  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  MS.  re-  from  the  monument  that  he  executed  ii 

searches  to  the  British  Museum.  Westminster  Abbey  of  Dr.  Busbv,  thougl 

That  Dr.  Birch  was  an  indefatigable  the  statue  of  queen  Anne,  in  the  front  o 

collector  of  facts,  his  numerous  publica-  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the    conversion  o 

tions  evince  ;  but  this  is  nearly  the  extent  St.  Paul,  on  the  pediment,  and  the  has 

of  praise  to  which  he  is  entitled.     His  reliefs  under  the  portico,  were  also  sculp 

friends  admit  that  he  had  no  talents  for  tured  by  him.     He  died  in  1731. 
selection   or  arrangement ;   nor  did  he        BIRD,    (John,)   an   eminent   mathe 

possess  any  great  store  of  theological  or  matical  instrument  maker,  who  executed 

classical  learning.  among  other  things,  a  mural  qiuidran 

BIRCHINGTON,   (Stephen,)   or,  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  pier  in  the  obsa 

his  name  is  spelled  in  an  obituary  of  the  vatory  at  Greenwich,  for  the  purpose  o 

time,  Bryciiinoton,  an  historical  writer  taking  observations  towards  Uie  north 

of  the  fourteenth  century,  born  in  the  Of  this  instnunent  Bird  ga\  e  a  descrip 

village   of  Birchington,   in   the    isle  of  tion  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1768,  u 

Thanet,  and  became,  in  1362,  a  monk  of  4to.     He  is  also  the  author  of  a  pieo 

the  nietropolitical  church  of  Canterbury,  entitled,  The  Method  of  dividing  Astro 

He  wrote  a  history  of  the  archbishops  nomical  Instruments,  4to,  London,  1767 

of  Canterbury  to  the  year  1368,  which  He  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1776. 
Wharton  published,  as  the  first  article  in        BIRD,   (William,)  an  eminent  com 

his  Anglia  Sacra,  from  a  manuscript  in  poser   of  sacred  music,  born   in  1643 
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and  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  stated  in  the  dukedom.     He  died  October 

Thomas  Bird,  one  of  tlie  gentlemen  of  28,  1772,  leaving  his  sojn  Peter  as  his 

Edward  VI. 's  chapel,  in  which  he  him-  successor ;  who  was,  however,  despoiled 

self  was  a  singing  boy.     He  was  chosen  of  his  possessions  by  Russia  within  the 

organist  of  Lincoln  cathedral  in  1563,  in  period  of  four  years.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
1569  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel        BIRGER,  (de  Bielbo,)  a  distinguished 

Royal,  and  subsequently  organist  to  queen  Swedish  general,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Elizabeth.     His  compositions,  which  are  He  completed  the  conquest  of  Finland, 

very  numerous,  were  mostly  set  to  parts  begun  by  Eric,  the  reigning  sovereign  of 

of  the  Romish  service,  but  many  of  them  Sweden,  whose  sister,  Ingeborg,  he  had 

have  since  had  English  words  adapted  to  married.     During  Birger's   absence   on 

them  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  who  collected  his  this  expedition  Eric  died,  and  being  the 

works.    The  celebrated  canon,  Non  nobis  last  of  his  family,  Waldemar,  the  son  of 

Domine^  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Birger,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  a^e, 

him.     Although  it  does  not  appear  in  was  elected  king.     The  father  upon  his 

any  of  his  worlds  published  by  himself,  in  return  to  Sweden  assembled  the  senate, 

1652  it  was  inserted  in  a  collection  of  and   expressing   great  dissatisfaction  at 

canons  with  his  name  prefixed  to  it,  and  their  election  of  a  minor,  he  was  appointed 

was  not  claimed  for  any  other  composer  regent,  and  held  the  reins  of  government 

until  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  until  his  death.    Stockholm  owes  its  origin 

it  was  attributed  to  Palestrina,  without,  to  him ;    and   he   it   was  who  laid  the 

however,  sufficient  authority.     He  died  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Upsal.   His 

in  1623.     (Rees'  Cycl.)  wise  enactments  also  for  the  regulation 

BIRE,  (Peter,)  a  French  writer  of  the  of  the  internal  affairs  of  his  country  mark 

sixteenth  century,  who  wrote  a  history  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Sweden, 

of  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  nobility  of  His  plans  for   the  promotion  of  social 

the  ancient  Armorica,  or  the  Lesser  Brit-  order,  however,  would  have  been  more 

tany,  under  the  title  of  Gazette  d'Aletin  permanently  beneficial  if  he  had  not,  a 

le  iVIartyr.     This  work,  which  contains  short  time  before  his  death,  sowed  the 

much  curious  information,  was  published  seeds  of  future  dissension,  by  dividing 

at    Nantes,   in  4to,   in    1580.      (Biog.  the  kingdom  between  his  four  sons  :  the 

Univ.)  eldest  to  have  the  title  of  king,  and  the 

BI  REN,  (John  Ernest,)  duke  of  Cour-  others  to  have  duchies.  This  impolitic 
land,  born  in  1687  of  humble  parents,  arrangement  introducedanew  the  anarchy 
his  grandfather,  as  is  said,  having  been  and  bloodshed  in  which  Sweden  had  been 
a  groom.  Being  taken  into  the  employ-  involved  during  the  preceding  age.  He 
ment  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  ne  died  in  1266.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
became  such  a  favourite,  that,  when  that  BIRINGUCCIO,  (Vanuccio,)  a  ma- 
princess  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  thematician,  bom  at  Siena  about  the 
in  1730,  she  placed  in  his  hands  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Turning 
entire  management  of  the  government,  his  attention  to  the  practical  details  of 
which  his  vast  energy  enabled  him  to  the  arts  connected  with  war,  he  distin- 
conduct  with  great  success.  Upon  the  guished  himself  by  a  book  upon  the 
death  of  Anne,  she  entrusted  to  him  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  on  the 
regency  during  the  minority  of  her  best  method  of  casting  ordnance.  His 
nephew,  Yvan ;  but,  entering  into  an  work,  entitled,  Pirotecnia,  treating  upon 
intrigue  to  marry  his  son  to  the  princess  subjects  of  great  interest,  though  very 
Elizabeth,  and  his  daughter  to  the  duke  little  understood  at  that  time,  has  been 
of  Holstein,  afterward  Peter  IIL,  he  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
was  arrested  by  the  influence  of  his  different  languages.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
former  associate,  marshal  Munich,  and  BIRIN  US,  a  Roman  Benedictine,  sent 
sent  as  an  exile  into  Siberia.  When  by  pope  Honorius  upon  a  mission  into 
Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  she  ba-  Wessex,  where  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
nished  Munich,  and  permitted  Biren  to  in  634.  Kyneeils,  king  of  Wessex,  ap- 
retire  to  Yaroslaw.  Disgusted  with  pears  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  fol- 
Peter  HL,  who  had  recalled  him,  for  not  lowing  year.  A  see  was  founded  for 
restoring  to  him  his  duchy  of  Courland,  Birinus  at  Dorcic,  as  Bede  says  the 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  place  was  called,  now  Dorchester,  in 
Anne,  Biren  joined  the  party  which  Oxfordshire.  After  considerable  success 
placed  Catharine  XL  on  the  tnrone ;  who,  in  his  undertaking,  he  died  about  the 
as  a  reward,  bestowed  on  him  the  prize  year  650 ;  being  buried  at  Dorchester, 
that  he  so  much  coveted,  and  he  was  rein-  from  whence  his  remains  were  removed 
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to   Winchester.     (Bcde,    II.    E.   iii.    7.  of  Oriel   college,  Oxford,  in  m2,v^^- 

Sax.  Chr.  36.     Rudbonie.     Hist.  Maj.  Humphrey   Lloyd,  afterwanfa  bislHf  i 

Wint     Angl.  Sacr.  i.  190.)  Bangor.      Having  taken  his  degT«.b 

BIRKBECK,  (George,)  an  English  became  secretary  to  the  celebrated  aa 
physician,  born  January  10,  1776,  at  unfortunate  archbishop  Laui  Wk 
Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  CharleJtw 
a  merchant  and  banker  of  considerable  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Birkenhai 
eminence.  A  strong  inclination  for  me-  was  chosen  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  lovilr. 
chanical  pursuits,  to  which  he  was  all  his  in  the  nation,  by  conducting  a  tfim-^ 
life  devoted,  is  said  to  have  manifested  gazette,  or  newspaper,  to  circulate  into- 
itself  at  the  village  school  to  which  he  ligence  of  the  kin^  s  proceedings  oTcrail 
was  first  sent  It  was,  however,  deter-  parts  of  his  dominions.  This  jomuL 
mined  that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  entitled,  Mercurius  Aulicus,  or  the  ( 
medical  profession ;  with  which  view  he  Mercury,  first  appeared  January  1,  l«n^ 
went  first  to  Leeds,  and  from  thence  to  and  the  publication  of  it  continued  erm 
London,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  week,  in  one  or  more  quarto  leaves,  uq&I 
to  become  the  pupil  of  the  deservedly  the  end  of  1645.  Birkenhead  proTed 
celebrated  Dr.  Baillie,  whose  friendship  extremely  well  fitted  for  the  condiictinj; 
he  retained  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  of  it,  having  a  talent  for  raillery,  which 
Having  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  rendered  his  writing-  hit^hly  agreeable  to 
iiis  education,  he  became  acquainted  with  all  that  were  not  violently  preiudicfii 
some  of  the  principal  scientific  and  lite-  against  the  royal  cause,  and  which  wu 
rary  persons  of  Scotland,  and  was  ap-  stigmatized  as  buffoonery  by  the  mure 
pointed,  before  his  twenty-second  year,  decided  parliamentarians.  Ai  an  «• 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  knowledgment  of  his  services,  the  kio^ 
Andersonian  Institution  at  Glasgow,  recommended  him  for  the  professonhip 
Here  it  was  that  Birkbeck,  witnessing  no  of  moral  philosophy  ;  an  office  rather 
doubt  with  pain  the  vices  and  misery  of  honourable  than  profitable,  of  which  be 
the  crowded  population  of  that  great  was  deprived  by  the  pari  i  am  en  tar}'  viii- 
manufacturing  aistrict,  conceived  the  tors  in  1648.  He  then  took  refuse  in 
idea  of  bettering  their  condition  by  afford-  London,  but  suffered  frequent  imprison- 
ing them  the  opportunity  of  intellectual  ments  as  a  royalist,  and  was  reduced  u 
improvement.  For  this  purpose  he  esta-  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  precarious  nib 
blished  a  mechanic's  class ;  the  members  sistence  by  writing  songs,  love-letters  fui 
of  which  had,  besides  the  use  of  books,  people  incapable  of  such  compositioiu 
the  advantage  of  attending  lectures  upon  themselves,  and,  in  short,  any  thing  tha 
such  branches  of  science  and  the  arts  as  offered  a  prospect  of  immediate  gain 
were  likely  to  be  useful  or  interesting  to  At  the  restoration,  Birkenhead  became 
them.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  doctor  of  laws,  member  for  Wilton,  i 
attended  this  first  attempt,  he  founded,  in  knight,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
1822,  on  a  larger  scale,  a  similar  associa-  Besides  these  barren  honours,  he  wa 
tion  in  London.  By  his  exertions,  and  appointed  master  of  requests,  and  th 
pecuniary  assistance,  a  building,  with  a  archbishop  of  Canterbury  s  master  of  th 
theatre  suitable  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  faculties.  Thus  his  latter  years  wer 
was  built  in  Chancery-lane  ;  and  here,  passed  in  opulence ;  but  apparently,  h 
the  London  Mechanic's  Institute,  of  which  was  not  highly  respected.  Some  peopl 
Dr.  Birkbeck  was  president  until  his  never  for^jave  the  liberties  that  he  ha< 
death,  hold  their  meetings  and  transact  taken  witii  themselves,  their  friends,  o 
their  business.  From  this,  the  parent  their  party ;  others  accused  him  of  for 
society,  other  similar  institutions  have  getting  in  prosperity  services  that  he  ha< 
been  established,  with  more  or  less  sue-  received  in  adversity.  He  died  at  West 
cess,  in  almost  every  considerable  town  minster,  December  4,  1679,  leaving,  be 
in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Birkbeck  followed  sides  the  Mercury,  a  few  literary  piecei 
his  profession  for  many  years  in  the  suggested  by  passing  events,  and  noi 
metropolis,  where  he  enjoyed  a  consider-  forgotten. 

able  share  of  reputation.     He  died  at  his  BIRKIIEAD,(Henry,)bom  in  London 

house  in  Finsbury-sqimre,  Dec.  1,  1841,  in  1617,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college 

in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.    (Gent.  Mag.)  Oxford,  but  persuaded  to  join  the  Jesuit 

BIRKENHEAD,  (John,)  one  of  the  at  St.  Omer's:  afterwards  he  returned  U 

earliest  English  journalist),  born  of  poor  the  church  of  England,  and  was  electo< 

parents,  at  North wich,  in  Cheshire,  about  fellow  of  All  Souls,  by  means  of  arch 

the  year  1615.    He  was  entered  a  servitor  bishop    Laud,     lliis  fellowship   he   re 
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tained  during  the  usurpation.  lie  called  the  good  in  him  had  so  powerful  an  alloy 
himself  Bircheadus,  and  was  particularly  of  evil,  that  made  it  really  of  little  value, 
distinguished  for  his  Latin  poetry,  of  He  was  vain,  fickle,  and  treacherous.  In 
which  he  published  several  volumes,  and  1601  he  was  sent  over  with  a  formal  an- 
was  the  founder  of  a  poetical  lectureship  nouncemcnt  to  queen  Elizabeth,  of  his 
in  1707.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  pre-  royal  master's  marriage  with  Mary  of 
cisely  known.  (Wood's  Athense.)  Medicis,  and  he  was  received  with  extra- 
There  was  also  a  Henry  Birkhcad,  who  ordinary  distinction.  In  the  following 
wrote  a  tragedy,  called  Cola's  Fury,  or  year,  however,  Henry  was  under  the 
Lirenda's  Misery,  Lond.  1646;  the  sub-  necessity  of  ordering  his  arrest,  proofs 
ject  of  which  is  the  Irish  Rebellion,  that  having  been  obtained  of  a  treasonable 
broke  out  in  October,  1641 ;  but  he  was  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
a  Bristol  merchant.  {Ibid,)  which  had  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  au 
BIROLI,  (John,)  an  Italian  botanist,  independent  sovereignty  in  Burgundy,  as 
bom  at  Novara,  in  1772,  and  educated  a  dowry  with  a  princess  either  from  Spain 
at  Pavia,  where  he  became  professor  of  or  Savoy.  Being  found  guilty  of  thus 
agriculture.  He  was  subsequently  ap-  compromising  the  interests  of  his  country, 
pointed  to  the  botanical  chair  at  Turin,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the 
Hedied  January  1, 1825.  He  left  several  Bastile,  at  Paris,  July  31,  1602,  in  the 
works  on  botany  and  agriculture,  among  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  (Moreri.) 
which  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Flora  Ago-  BIRB^  (Anthony,)  a  learned  German 
niensis,  seu  Plantarum  in  Novariensi  physician,  bom  at  Basle,  April  20,  1693. 
Provinci^  Sponte  nascentium  Descriptio,  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native 
Vigevano,  1 808,  2  vols,  8vo.  2.  Trattato  place,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
d'Afi^ricoltura,  Novara,  1809,  4  vols,  4to.  medicine  in  1748.  He  was  more  cele- 
( Bio^.  Univ.  Suppl.)  brated  for  his  acquirements  in  classical 
HI  RON,  (Armand  of  Gontault,)  an  literature  than  in  medicine,  and  he  filled 
eminent  French  commander,  lord  and  a  chair  for  teaching  the  Greek  language, 
baron  of  Biron,  a  small  town  in  the  Peri-  He  died  March  29,  1762,  having  pub- 
gord,  originally  page  to  Margaret,  aueen  lished  several  works  on  ancient  literature 
of  Navarre.  In  the  civil  wars  occasioned  and  anatomy ;  he  also  edited  the  Thc- 
by  the  religious  dissensions  of  his  country,  saurus  Linguae  Latinse,ofRobertStephen5(, 
Biron  took  a  prominent  part,  being  at  tne  Basle,  1741,  4  vols,  fol. 
battles  of  Dreux,  St  Denis,  and  Mon-  BISACCIONE,  or  BISACCIONI, 
contour,  besides  several  sieges,  on  the  (Masolino,  count  of,)  bom  in  1582,  at 
court  side,  although  secretly  partial  to  Ferrara,  of  noble  ancestry,  in  the  sta^e  of 
the  Huguenots.  In  1577  he  was  made  the  Church,  but  settled  at  Ferrara,  where 
a  marshal  of  France.  On  the  accession  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
of  Henry  IV.  he  declared  for  him  imme-  poetry.  He  wrote,  I  Falsi  Pastori,  a 
diately,  a  service  of  great  value,  which  comedy  in  verse,  printed  at  Verona,  in 
was  requited  by  every  thing  that  the  1605,  and  several  lyric  poems,  published 
monarch  could  bestow.  Biron  was  killed  in  different  collections, 
by  a  cannon  ball,  July  27,  1592,  while  His  son,  also  called  Masolino,  educated 
making  observations  on  the  outworks  of  at  Bologna,  was  known  during  many 
Epemay,  in  Champagne,  at  the  age  of  years  as  a  quarrelsome  military  man, 
68.  He  was  a  finished  soldier,  who  owed  continually  fighting  duels,  but  he  seems 
his  rise,  not  to  favouritism,  but  merit,  never  to  nave  neglected  literature.  He 
He  had  commanded  in  chief  in  seven  died  in  June  1663,  leaving  not  less  than 
battles,  and  bore  away  from  them  as  many  twenty-nine  works,  of  which  Mazzucchelli 
wounds.  Nor  was  he  without  literary  has  given  a  catalogue;  amongst  them, 
talent,  having  written  Commentaries  on  the  most  important  are — Statuti  e  Pri- 
his  own  Times,  and  a  Treatise  on  the.  vilegi  della  Sacra  Religione  Constanti- 
Duties  of  a  Field- Marshal,  works  not  niana,  Trento,  1624.  It  is  an  interesting 
extant,  as  de  Thou  thinks,  greatly  to  the  account  of  the  knighthood  under  that 
public  loss.  (Smedley's  Kef.  Rel.  in  name,  still  in  existence  at  the  court  of 
France,  ii.  326.  Moreri.  Biog.  Univ.)  Naples.  Several  histories  of  the  wars 
BIRON,  (Charles  of  Gontault,)  created  of  Germany,  England,  Catalonia,  France, 
duke  of  Biron  by  Henry  IV.,  and  ad-  and  Savoy,  &c.,  published  at  Venice, 
vanced  by  him  besides  to  the  dignities  of  amongst  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
admiral  and  marshal  of  France,  with  history  of  Zilioli,  from  1636  to  the  peace 
other  distinguished  marks  of  favour.  He  of  Munster  in  1650;  five  dramas  for 
was  a  person  of  great  intrepidity :  but  all  music ;  and  some  novels. 
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BISBIE,  (Nathaniel,  D.D.)  rector  of    his  father  in  designine  historical  subjcciii. 

Long   Melford,   near   Sudbury,   Sufiblk,    preferred    painting     oirds,     pirticular!) 

and  highly  esteemed  as  a  preacher  and    domestic  fowls,  which  he  represented  w 

a    zealous    churchman.      He    was    de-    faithfully,  that  his  pictures  were  highly 

prived  of  his  living  on  account  of  his    valued.     The  time  of  his  death  it  un- 

refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance    known.     (Pilkineton.) 

to  William  III.,   and   died  September,        BISCHOP,    (John    van,)    a   dtsipiK 

1695.      He    published — Sermons:    The    and   engraver,    bom    at    the    Hague  in 

Modem  Pharisee ;  Prosecution  no  Perse-    1616.     ITiough   following  with  suc<x« 

cution,  preached  at  Bury ;  Two  Sermons    the  profession  of  an  advocate,  he  fuiuc 

on  the  Evils  of  Anarchy  and  Conventicles;    time  to  execute  a  great  number  of  priD:»: 

The  Bishop  Visiting  ;  A  Visitation  Ser^    but  his  most  considerable  work  is  a  «et  o4 

mon.     (Wood's  Athense.)  plates   for   the    Paradigmata    Graphicfi 

BISCAINO,  (Bartholomew,)  an  Italian    variorum  Artificum,  tabulis  sneis.  Pan 

painter,  born  at  Genoa,  in  1 632.  He  gave    i.  et  ii.  Ha|;ae,   1671,   fol.     He  ditd  i: 

early   indications    of   eenius,   and    had    Amsterdam  m  1G86.      (Br\'an.) 

finished   several   considerable   paintings        BISCHOP,    (Nicholas,  in  Latin,  Epi 

before   he  was  25   years  old,   when  he    scopius,)  a  celebrated  priitter  of  Basle 

died  of  the  plague.     There  are  three  of    bom  towards  the   end  of   the   fifteen'.! 

his  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,    century.     In  conjunction    with   Jeroaii 

He  also  etched  several  plates  in  a  good    Froben,  he  undercook  a  collection  of  xh 

style.     (Bryan.)  Greek   fathers.       A    great    number   o 

BISCHOF,  (Melchior,  or  Episcopus,)     works,  to  which  the   learned  world  a: 

the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  born  at  Posneck,    corded  the  merit  of  beauty  and  corre-:: 

1754,  and  employed  both  as  an  instructor    ness,  issued  from  his  press.     He  used  a 

of  youth   and  a  preacher.     He  died  in    his  deWce  an  episcopal  cross,  surmountt> 

1614.     His  writings  are  extremely  rare,    by  a  crane.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

and  for  the  most  part  forgotten  ;  with  the        BISCIONI,    (Anthony    Maria,)  bor 

exception,  however,  of  his  hymns,  one    at  Florence,  in  1674,   an   It^ilian  prie<i 

of  wliich.    Das    Leben,    is  particularly    celebrated  as   a  preacher    and  scliola: 

beautiful.  After  being  for  some   time  engaged  i 

BISCHOF,  (Charles  Augustus,)  rector    tuition,   he   was,    in    1741,    made  n\v) 

of  the  school  at  Fiirth,  was  born  at  Neu-    librarian  and   canon  of  Florence.    H 

hausen,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  1762.      He    writings   consist  chiefly  of   notes,  con 

was  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,    mentaries,   prefaces,    dissertations,    &-c 

and  a  useful  writer  on  subjects  of  natural    appended  to  the  works   of  others ;  e.  < 

history,  astronomy,  and  physics.     For  a    those  of  Dante,  Boccacio,   Meiizini.  I 

list  of  his  works  see  Menzel's  Gelehrtes    Borghini,  fire.  He  has  considerable  repi 

Teutschland.     He  died  in  1814.  tation  as  a  critic.     He  died  in  1756. 

BISCHOFFBERGER,  (Bartholomew,)        BISCOE,  (Richard,)  an  English  divin 
a  Protestant  theologian,  bom  in  1622,  in    bom  about  the  end   of  the  seventecni 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Appenzell,  the  author    century  ;  probably  the  son  of  the  noi 
of   some    theological    writings;    but   is    conformist,   John  Biscoe,    of  New  Ie 
chiefly  known  by  his  Chronicle  of  Appen-    hall,  Oxford.     Originally  the  minister 
zell,  from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own    a    dissenting    congregation,     he    subs 
time,   St.  Gall,  1662,    8vo,  valuable  as    quently    conformed    to    the    church 
the   first  history   of   the  canton    bjr   a    England,  and,  in  1727,  was  presented 
native,  but  not  free  from  inaccuracies,    the   living    of  St.  Martin    Outwich, 
'  and  also  too  diffuse,  and  since  superseded    London,  holding  with  it   a  prebend 

by  that  of  Welser.  St.  Paul's.     He  was  the  author  of  tl 

BISCHOP,  (Cornelius,)  a  Flemish  well-known  work.  The  History  of  tl 
painter,  bom  in  1630,  a  pupil  of  Ferdi-  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  confirmed  fro 
nand  Bol,  whose  style  he  imitated  so  suc>  other  Authors,  &c, ;  being  the  substan< 
cessfully,  that  his  paintings  have  been  of  his  sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  le 
considered  not  inferior  to  his  master's,  ture  in  1736,  1737,  and  1738,  and  pu 
A  picture  of  his  of  some  figures  by  candle-  lished  in  2  vols,  8vo,  1742.  It  is  of  il 
light,  was  so  much  admired  by  licwis  work  that  Doddridge  has  recorded  li 
XIV.,  that  he  purchased  it  at  a  high  opinion,  that  "it  demonstrates  incoi 
i  price;    and  the  king  of  Denmark  ad-    testibly  the  truth  of  Christianity."  (Chi 

I  mitted  his  works  among  those  of  the  best    mers) 

masters.    He  died  in  1674,  leaving  a  son,         BISHOP,  (Samuel,)  an  English  divii 
Abraham,  who,  although  instmcted  by    and  poet,  bom  in  London,  in  1731,  ai 
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educated  at  Merchant  Tailors*  school,  of  vacancy  of  the  see,  to  exercise  epissopal 

which  he  afterwards  hecame  head  master,  ordinary  jurisdiction,  professing,  at  the 

The  company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  in  same  time,  that  '^what  defect  might  he 

1789,  presented  him  to  the  living  of  St.  in  his  own  power,  he  would  supplicate  his 

Martin  Outwich,  which,  together  with  the  holiness  to  make  good  from  the  plenitude 

rectory  of  Ditton,  in  Kent,  he  held  until  of  his  own."     He  died  universally  re- 

his  death,  which  happened  in  1795.    His  spected  and  heloved  among  those  of  his 

Soetical  works  were  published  after  his  communion,  in  1624.  His  writings,  which 
eath,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  are  chiefly  controversial,  have  ceased  to 
the  Rev.  T.  Clare  ;  also  a  volume  of  his  attract  notice ;  but  as  an  editor  he  de- 
sermons.  His  poems  are  of  a  miscel-  serves  respectful  remembrance,  from  the 
laneous  description,  and  are  generally  of  puhlication  of  Pitts's  useful  work,  De  li- 
no higher  character  than  the  amusements  lustribus  Angliae  Scriptoribus,  1623,  with 
of  a  man  of  learning ;  but  he  has  passed  a  learned  preface  of  his  own.  (Butler's 
for  the  author  of  the  well-known  farce.  Memoirs  of  the  Engl.  Ir.  and  Sc.  Cath. 
High  Life  below  Stairs,  introduced  by  iii.  415.) 

Garrick  as  his  own,  the  real  author  BISSAT,  BISSET,  or  BISSART,  (Pa- 
thinking  suck  a  piece  unsuitable  to  the  trick,  1500 — 1568,)  was  descended  ftx>m 
gravity  of  his  character.  When  this  first  the  earls  of  Fife,  and  was  horn  in  Scot- 
came  among  the  players,  all  were  sur-  land,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  From  the 
prised  at  Garrick  s  extreme  facility  in  university  of  St  Andrew's  he  removed  to 
admitting  the  propriety  of  various  altera-  that  of  raris,  and  from  thence  to  Bolog- 
tions,  a  subject  on  which  dramatic  authors  na,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
had  been  usually  found  extremely  sensi-  canon  law,  which  office  he  filled  with 
tive  When,  however,  people  saw  good  great  reputation  for  several  years.  He  was 
reason  for  doubting  Garrick  s  authorship,  also  distmguished  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  and 
tliey  could  completely  understand  his  philosopher.  His  works  were  published 
candour.  at  Venice,  1565,  in  1  vol,  4to.  (Chalmers.) 
BISHOP,  (William,)  bom  at  Brayles,  BISSE,  (Thomas,  April  22,  1731,)  an 
Warwickshire,  1553,  vicar  apostolical,  English  divine,  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
and  the  first  Romish  hishop  in  England  college,  Oxford.  In  1715  he  was  chosen 
after  the  Reformation,  educated  at  Ox-  preacher  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1716  he  was 
ford,  either  at  Gloucester  hall  (now  made  chancellor  of  Hereford,  by  his  hro- 
Worcester  college,)  or  Lincoln  college,  ther.  Dr.  Philip  Bisse,  bishop  of  that 
Wood  thinks  at  the  former,  the  master  of  diocese.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
which  was  at  least  a  favourer  of  the  preacher,  and  published  several  volumes 
Romish  doctrine,  if  not  a  Romanist  him-  of  sermons.  (Chalmers.) 
self.  He  left  Oxford  in  1573,  or  1574,  BISSEL,  or  BISSELIUS,  (John,)  a 
and  completed  his  education  in  the  semi-  German  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
naries  at  Rheims  and  Rome.  He  was  tury,  bom  at  Babenhausen  in  Swabia. 
then  sent  as  a  missionary  to  England,  He  early  joined  the  Jesuits,  and  was  pro- 
hut  was  arrested  at  Dover,  and  confined  fessor  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  several 
in  London  till  the  end  of  the  year  1584.  colleges.  In  his  native  country  he  had 
Being  released,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet,  and  elegant 
having  taken  his  degree  of  licentiate,  he  prose  writer.  He  published,  1.  Icaria,  In- 
returned  to  England  in  1591.  In  Feb-  goldstadt,  1638,  16mo.  This  contains  a 
ruary  1623,  Dr.  Bishop  was  declared  description  of  that  province,  and  a  recital 
bishop  elect  of  Chalcedon  (a  titular  pre-  of  the  events  of  which  it  had  heen  the 
lacy  to  qualify  him  for  episcopal  conse-  theatre.  2.  Argonauticon  Americano- 
cration) :  in  the  following  month  a  bull  rum,  Munich,  1647, 12mo;  Medulla  His- 
issued  for  hb  admission  to  that  important  torica,  Amberg,  1675,  5  vols,  8vo;  and 
rite.  It  was  followed  almost  immediately  other  works.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
by  a  brief,  conferring  on  him  episcopal  BISSENDORF,  (John,)  pastor  of  the 
iurisdiction  over  the  Romanists  of  Eng-  church  at  Godingen,  near  Hildesheim  ; 
land  and  Scotland,  hut  so  worded  as  to  author  of  several  scarce  works  in  Ger- 
render  his  ofiicial  powers  revocable  at  man,  chiefly  of  a  controversial  nature,  and 
pleasure;  and  he  thus  hecame,  in  the  especially  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  en- 
language  of  the  curialists,  vicar  apostolic,  mity  he  excited  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
with  ordinary  jurisdiction.  In  tne  exer-  procured  his  imprisonment,and  ultimately 
cise  of  his  powers,  he  instituted  a  dean  nis  death.  He  was  burnt  at  Cologne  in 
and  chapter,  as  a  standing  council  for  his  1629,  after  having  been  in  prison  twp 
own   assistance,   with  power,   during  a  years.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
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BISSET,  (Charles,)  a  physician,  born  coarseness  and  flippancy  of  his  manner, 

atDunkeld,  in  Perthshire,  in  1717.     He  though  it  is  very  probable  that  his  cci>- 

studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  entered  temporaries  did  not  consider  his  st)-k  h< 

into  the  marines,  and  visited  America,  offensive  as  it  appears  to  us ;  nor  vi^i  i; 

the  West   Indies,   &c.      He  afterwards  more  vindent  than  that  of  his  oppontn:>. 

practised  at  Knayton,  near  Thirsk,    in  The  death  of  queen   Anne,  and  tl.« 

Yorkshire,  where  he  died,  Jan.  14,  1791.  change  in  the  succession,  afforded  othsf 

He  had  paid  great  attention  to  mathe-  subjects  of  interesting  discussion,  and  thr 

matical  studies,  and  was  a  good  engineer,  petty  quarrel  of  Bisset  and  Sachevrnl 

as  well  as  an  able  nhysician.     He  pub-  no  longer  engaged  the  attention  of  ti:r 

lished  an  E»say  on  the  Theory  and  Con-  public.      Bisset   lived    for    many  yv^n 

struction  of  1^  urtifications,  Lond.  1751,  after,   but   how    long    cannot   easily  U- 

8vo ;    A  Treatise  on   the   Scurvy,  ibid,  ascertained.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.  *  N.- 

1755,  8vo;    An  Essay  on  the  Medical  chols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  L) 

Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  t6iW.  1762,  BISSO,    (Francis,)    a    physician  cr 

8vo,  translated   into  German   by  J.  G.  Palermo,   where,    in    1581,    he  wa*  Jp- 

Moellor,  Breslau,  1779,  8vo  ;    Medical  pointed  by  Philip  II.  his  first  physician 

Essays    and    Observations,     Newcastle,  m  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  *  He  woa  u 

1766,   8vo;    London,  1767,  8vo;  trans-  excellent  writer,  both  in  prose  and  ven^. 

lated  into  German  by  Moellor,  Breslau,  He  died  at  Palermo,   20tli  of  JaDuoy. 

1781,  8vo.     An  interesting  medical  cor-  1598,   having   published,    among  oih«r 

respondence    between   Drs.  Bisset  and  works,  Epistola  Medica  de  Krcsypelau. 

Lettsom,    was    printed    in    Pettigrew's  Messina,  1589,  Bvo. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lett-  BISSO,  (Francis,)    a    Sicilian  divine 

Bom  ;  and  there  is  in  the  library  of  the  son  of  the  preceding.      Well  skilled  in  al 

Medical   Society  of  London,  a  copy  of  kinds  of  learning,    he    became  a  nHxi 

Dr.  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  celebrated  preacher,   and  was  esteemed 

of    Physic,   with   numerous  manuscript  for  his  eloquence,  not  Ic^s  in  Italy,  thu 

annotations,  by  Dr.  Bisset.  in  his  native   country.       Having  fAltt 

BISSET,  (Robert,  LL.D.)  a  native  of  several  important  offices,   among  whict 

Scotland,  intended  for  the  pulpit,  but  at  was   that  of  judge  of  the   kingdom  o 

one  time  a  schoolmaster  at  Chelsea,  near  Sicily,  and  having  obtained  equm  honou 

London ;  subsequently  an  author  by  pro-  in  them  all,  he  was  preferred,  by  Philii 

fession.     His  chief  works  are,  A  History  III.,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates  a 

of  George  III.  6  vols,  8vo ;  and  a  Life  of  Palermo,  to  the  bishopric  of  Patri    Hi 

Edmund  Burke,  2  vols,  8vo.   He  died  in  died  at  Careni,  August  14,  1623 ;  havinj 

1805,  aged  46.    (Gent.  Mag.)  published  some  sermons  and  funeral  dii 

BISSET,  (William,)  rector  of  Whiston,  courses.     (Moreri.) 

Northamptonshire,  and  elder  brother  of  BISSON,  (Count  P.  F.  J.  G.)  a  Frcncl 

St.  Katharine's    hospital,    gained   some  general,  the  son  of  a  connnion  soldiei 

reputation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  bom   at  Montpelier  in  1 767.     He  ha 

century,    as   a  pamphleteer.      He   was  obtained  no  advancement  until  the  reva 

most  violently  opposed    to   Sacheverell  lution,  but  fat  then  received  a  commii 

and  his  principles,  religious  and  political,  sion.     Exhibiting,  on   several  occasion! 

and  attacked  iiim  with  ereat  severity  and  a  great  deal  of  personal  courage,  he  wa 

injustice,  in  a  work  called  The  Modern  raised  by  Napoleon  to  the  rank  of  genen 

Fanatic,  which  was  replied  to  in  the  same  of  division,  and  on  the  7th  of  January; 

strain  by  the  friends  ol  Sacheverell.   Tliis  1806,  was  created  a  count,  and  admitta 

caused  a  rejoinder  by  Bbset     Four  parts  g£&nd  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honow 

of  the  above-named  publication  appeared  The  following  year  he  was  made  govemo 

at  intervals.     The  dispute  seems  to  have  of  Brunswick.   He  died  at  Mantua,  lit) 

been  entirely  personal;  and  the  coarse-  of  July,  1811. 

ness  with  which  it  was  carried  on  is  dis-  BISSON,    (Lewis    Charles,    Octobe 

graceful  to  both  parties.     Bisset  was  u  10,  1742,)  bishop  of  Baveux.     At   th 

ffreat   advocate  for   the  Society  for  the  period  of  the  revolution  he  was  ciir^  o 

Reformation    of   Manners,   which   met  St  Louet-sur-Lozon,  and  though  he  tool 

with   some  opposition.     lie  preached  a  the  oath  required  by  the  constituent  as 

long  sermon  on   this  subject,   at   Bow  sembly,  he  refused  to  renounce  his  orders 

church,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  His  firmness  cost  him  six  months'  im 

rector  and   many   of  the  parishioners;  prisonment      In    1799     he    succeeded 

in  fact,  whatever  he  said  or  did,  however  Fauchcl    as    bishop  ^  of    Baytux.       H< 

well-intentioned,    was    marred   by    the  assisted  at  the  council  of  Paris  in  1801 
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ftiid  the  same  year  resigned  his  bishopric  treatise  on  the  machines  used  in  .war^ 

into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Caprara.    As  which  is  inserted  in  the  Paris  edition  of 

honorary   canon   of  Bayeux  he  passed  the   Mathematici  Veteres,    folio,   1693. 

the  lust  years  of  his  life  in  study  and  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Pappus  in  the 

devotion.     His  writings,  which  are  not  8th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections, 
numerous,  are  chiefly  devotional;  but  he        BITZLEER,  (Liwa,)  a  Jewish  rabbi, 

also  published  a  History  of  the  Diocese  of  who   flourished  in   Bohemia  about  the 

Bayeux   during   the    Revolution,  and  a  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  was 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Depart-  chosen  superintendent  of  all  the  svna- 

nients    of    La  Manche,    Calvados,   and  gogues  in  Poland ;  having  rendered  him- 

rOrne.     He  died  in  1820.     (Biog.  Univ.  seff  famous  by  establishing,  in  1592,  an 

Suppl.)  academy  called  Klause,  in  which  he  in- 

BISTAC,  (Francis,)  a  French  gram-  structed    a  vast    number   of   disciples, 

marian,  bom  at  Langres  in  1667.     He  (Rees.) 

is  known  as  the  editor  of  Gamier's  BIUMI,  (Paul  Jerome,)  an  Italian 
Latin  grammar,  called  the  Rudiments  of  physician.  Having  received  his  education 
Langres,  which,  iiaving  gone  through  at  Pavia,  he  became,  in  1699,  professor 
many  edition^  is  used  very  genenuly  of  anatomy  at  Milan,  where  he  died  in 
in  the  colleges  of  that  province,  and  1731.  He  published,  besides  several 
being  translated  into  ItaLan,  was  pub-  other  works  on  anatomy,  Esamina  di 
lished  at  Perugia  in  1813.  He  died  in  alcuni  Canaletti  Chiliferi  che  dal  Fondo 
1 752.  del  Ventricolo  per  le  Tonache  del  Omen  to 
BISTERFELD,  (John  Henry,)  a  sembrano  penetrare  nel  Fegato,  &c. 
native  of  Germanyjjprofessor  of  theology  Milan,  1717,  8vo.  This  treatise  was 
and  philosophy  at  Weissenburg  or  Karls-  much  noticed  at  the  time  on  account  of 
burg,  in  Transylvania,  to  which  appoint-  its  containing  certain  new  views  on  the 
ment  he  was  invited  in  1G29.  Here  he  process  of  digestion.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
met  witli  great  succcss,and  displayed  such  BIV  Alt,  (Francis,)  a  Spanish  Cister 
knowledge  in  mathematics  and  physics,  cian  monk,  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
tliat  he  was  considered  by  the  common  professor  of  philosophy  and  tlieology  at 
people  to  be  a  necromancer.  He  warmly  Madrid.  Besides  other  works,  he  pub- 
opposed  Stephen  Catona,  chaplain  of  the  lished,  witha  commentary.  The  Chronicle 
royal  housenold,  who  brought  with  him  of  Flavins  Lucius  Dexter;  but  this  piece, 
puritanical  doctrines  from  England,  and  notwithstanding  his  defence,  is  thought 
wished  to  inti'oduce  them  into  the  re-  to  be  a  forger)*. 

formed  church  of  Transylvania  and  Him-        BIVERO,  (Peter  de,)  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 

gary.     He  succeeded  so  far,  that  prince  horn  at  Madrid  in  1572.     His  talents  for 

Raksczy   decreed  that  none  professing  public  teaching,  which  he  had  exhibited 

the  puritanical  faith   should  sit  in  the  as  professor  of  theology  in  several  colleges, 

synod  of  Sakmar.     However,  afler  Ca-  procured  him,  in  1616,  the  appointment 

tona's  death  the  puritan  became  the  pre-  of  preacher  lo  Albert  and   Isabella  at 

vailing  faith  amongst  the  reformers  of  Brussels.    He  published,  besides  sermons 

Transylvania.      Bisterfeld   died   on   the  in  Spanish,   several   practical   works  in 

6th  Feb.  1655,  leaving  various  writings  of  Latin,  which  are  valued  on  account  of 

no  interest  to  English  readers.  (Elrsch  und  the  prints  with  which  they  are  illustrated. 

Gruber.)  The  titles  of  these  are  as  follows — 1.  Em- 

BITAUBE,  (Paul  Jeremiah,)  bom  at  blemata  in  Psalmum  Miserere.  2.  Sacrum 

Koningsberg,  Nov.  24,  1732,  a  French  Sanctuarium  Crucis,  &c.    3.  Sacrum  Ora- 

protestant    minister   and    miscellaneous  torium  piarum  Imaginum  Immaculatse 

writer.     He   published  a  translation  of  Maris.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
the  lUad,  BerUn,  1762 ;  and  the  Odyssey,        BI VERONI,  or  TUTSCHET,  (James,) 

1785 ;    Joseph   (1767),   a  poem  much  a   divine  of  Upper   Engadina,    in   the 

esteemed  in  France,  but  too  inflated  for  Grisons.     He  was  the  first  person  who, 

English  tastes;   Les  Bataves,   a  poem,  in  1524,  preached  the  reformed  doctrines 

1773  ;    also  in  the  same  year,  Examen  in  the  League  of  God's  house,  one  of  the 

de  la  Confession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Sa-  three   states    of   the   Rhetian  republic, 

voyard,  a  work  directed  against  the  seep-  Before  this  time  the  vernacular  language 

ticism  of  Rousseau.     He  died  November  of  that  country,  divided  into  two  dialects, 

22,  1808.     (Biog.  Univ.)  the  Romansh  and  Ladin,  had  never  been 

BITON,  a  Greek  mathematician,  who  written.     But  Biveroni  translated  into  the 

flourished  in  the  fourth  century  before  latter,  Comander's  German  Catechism, 

Christ.     He  is  known  as  the  auUior  of  a  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Psalms  of 
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David ;  printing  them  at  Pu^chiavo,  and  England  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 

puhlishine   them   respectively  in   1552,  lution,  hut  returned  after  the  concordat 

1560,  and  1562.     To  the  Reformation,  it  in  1801,  and  wa«  first  employed  as  curaM 

has  been  said,  several  people  owe  their  of  a  parish  in  Paris,  of  which  he  became 

literature,  but  the  Rhetians  are  indebted  incumbent  on  his  principal's  death.     He 

to  it  for  their  alphabet ;   and  Biveroni  died,  regretted  by  his  parishioners,  July 

was  one  of  the  principal  means  of  their  8,  1821,  leaving,  Discussion  Epistolaire 

enjoying  this  advantage.     When  his  first  entre  G.  W.  Protestant  de  I'Eglise  Angli- 

book  was  published,  his  countrymen  stood  cane,  et  M.  J.  B.  B.  Catholique  Romain, 

in  the  utmost  astonishment,  an  opinion  Paris,  1801.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
having  prevailed  among  them  that  their        BIZOT,  (Peter,)  canon  of  St.  Saviour 

language  was  not  capable  of  being  com-  d'Herisson,  in  the  diocese  of  Bourges. 

mitted  to  writing.     (M*Crie's  Hist.  Ref.  He   died  in    1696,   aged    66,    leaving, 

in  Ittdy,  314,  325,  326.)  besides  some    Latin    translations   from 

BIZARDIERE,   (Michael  David,)  a  Boileau,  Histoire  M^tallique  de  la  R^- 

French  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  publique  de  Hollande,  Paris,  1687,  fd. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  clever  and  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1688, 2vols,8vo. 

well-written  works  on  historical  and  poli-  A  supplement  was  published  at  Amster- 

tical  subjects    connected   with   Poland,  dam  in  1690.  This  work,  though  curious. 

He  published  also — 1.   Historia  Gesto-  has  been  superseded  by   that   of  Van 

nim  in  Ecclesi&  Memorabilium  ab  Anno  Loon,  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  a 

1517  ad  Annum  1546;  1701,  12mo.     2.  French   translation  was  printed   at  the 

Histoire   d'Erasme,   sa  Vie,  &c.    Paris,  Hague,  in  1752.     (Bio^.  Univ.) 
1721,  12mo;  with  other  works.     (Biog.        BJERKEN,  (Peter  de,)  a  celebrated 

Univ.)  Swedish   surgeon,    bom   at   Stockholm, 

BIZARRI,    (Peter,)    a  distinguished  January  2, 1765,  who,  after  an  education 

Italian  historian,   bom  about  the   year  at  Upsal,  came  to  London  in  1793,  and 

1530,  at  Perueia.     Having  spent  some  studied  under  Mr.  Cline  at  St.  Thomas's 

years,  and  published  more  than  one  work.  Hospital.  Here  he  remained  three  yean, 

at  Venice,  he  came,  in  1565,  into  Eng-  and  then  returned  to  Sweden,  and  found 

land,  expecting  to  be  noticed  by  queen  his  way  there  to  the  head  of  his  profession. 

Elizabeth,  whose  fame  he  had  celebrated  He  died  at  the  age  of  53,  February  2, 

in  several  poems.     Archbishop  Parker,  1818,  leaving  but  little  written;  but  he 

who  valued  him  as  well  for  his  leaming  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Medical 

as  for  his  profession  of  the  protestant  Society    of  Stockholm,   a  paper   on  a 

religion,  preferred  him  to  a  prebend  in  Prolapsus  of  the  Tongue,  and  another 

his  gift  in  the  church  of  Salisbur}',  of  on  the  efiects  of  Arsenic  upon  Chancres. 

20/.  value.     Bizarri,   discontented  with  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
what  he  thought  an  insufficient  reward        BJOERNSTAHL,  (James  Jonas,)  a 

for  his  merits,  returned  to  Italy,  having  Swedish  traveller,  of  some  celebrity,  was 

previously  applied  for  permission  to  retain  bom  in  Sudermania,  in  1731,  ana  edo- 

nis  prebend.     He  spent  much   of  the  cated  at  Upsal.     He  travelled  through 

remainder  of  his  life  in  Germany  and  great  part\>f  Europe;   and  during  his 

the  Low  Countries,  having  been  already  stay  in   Paris,   devoted  himself  to  the 

encouraged  and  patronized  by  the  cele-  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.     Thus 

brated  Hubert  Languet,  who  introduced  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  wis 

him  to  the  notice  of  his  master,  Augustus,  sent  by  Gustavus  HI.  to  travel  in  the 

the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  obtained  some  East ;  out  having  caught  the  plague,  he 

favours  for  him.     The  time  of  his  death  died   at  Salonichi,  12th  of  July,  1779. 

is  unknown.     He  published  many  volu-  His  writings,  which  contain  many  valna- 

minous  works,  some  of  them  of  great  able  obser\'ations  on  the  medals,  mann- 

value,   of  which   we   may  mention— 1.  scripts,  and  rare  books,  which  he  had  met 

Bellum  C)'prium  inter  Venetos  et  Soli-  with,  were  collected  from  the  periodical 

manum,  &c.  Basle,  1573.     2.  Descriptio  publications  in  which  they  first  appeared* 

Belli    Pannonici   sub   Maximiliano   II.  and  printed  separately  under  the  title  of 

3.  Varia  Oonscula,  Venice,  1565,  8vo.  Letters    of   Bioemstahl,    3    vols,    8vo^ 

This  last  is*  one  'ui  *^®  rarest  of  those  Stockholm,  1778.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
which  issued  from   th**^^'^^*  ^^  Paolo        BLACHE,   (Anthony,)    a   natrre   of 

Aldo.      (StrvDo      iif  ^•,^"*     Biog.  Univ.  Grenoble,  bom  of  respectable  parentage, 

SuDDl.)         ^^   '     ^"^^  Aug.  28,  1633,  and  originally  a  soldier, 

BIZET,     (Martin     ^^^^   Baptist,)    a  but  being  maimed  in  the  Italian  wan,  he 

'^nch  clergyman    v'^^  ^^^  refuge  in  took  oroers.    To  show  his  compcfnoe 
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for  this  new  profession,  he  held  several  mildness  and  causticity  of  earths  and 
conferences  with  the  famous  minister  alkalies,  and  points  out  several  of  the 
Claude,  and  he  published  Refutation  de  properties  belonging  to  carbonic  acid 
rH^r^sie  de  Calvin,  par  la  seule  Doc-  gas.  The  experiments  contained  in  this 
trine  des  pretendus  H^form^s,  with  a  thesis  were  translated  and  printed  in  the 
view  of  confirming  recent  converts  to  second  volume  of  the  Edinbureh  Essays 
Romanism.  He  was  also  a  good  astro-  and  Observations,  Physical  and  Literary, 
nomer,  and  Lewis  XIV.  saw  the  eclipse  and  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  a 
of  1684  through  a  telescope  of  his.  His  distinct  work,  entitled.  Experiments  upon 
intellects  were,  however,  liable  to  dis-  Magnesia  Alba,  Quicklime,  and  other 
order,  and  the  Jesuits  were  the  principal  Alkaline  Substances,  Edinb.  1777, 12mo; 
objects  of  their  morbid  action.  Against  and  again  in  1782,  accompanied  by  an 
this  body  he  wrote  a  MS.  of  a  thousand  Essay  on  the  Cold  produced  by  Evapo- 
folio  pages,  which  was  discovered  in  rating  Fluids,  and  of  some  other  means 
1763,  and  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  producing  cold,  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The 
against  the  fraternity  of  Loyola,  then  thesis  of  Black  procured  for  him  a  great 
highly  unpopular  in  France.  Thus  Blache  reputation  ;  his  views  were  new,  inge- 
became  a  person  of  historical  importance,  nious,  and  satisfactory,  and  appeared  to 
But  he  had  been  long  since  dead.  Being  solve  the  difficulties  in  which  the  sub- 
found  very  troublesome,  he  was  shut  up .  ject  had  been  hitherto  involved.  The 
in  the  Bastille,  where  he  ended  his  days,  researches  relating  to  fixed  aur  or  car- 
Jan.  29,  1714.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  bouic  acid  gas  may  fairly  be  esteemed  as 
BLACK,  (Joseph,)  an  eminent  che-  having  led  to  the  discoveries  of  Cavendish, 
mist  and  physician,  bom  in  France,  on  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  and  others  of  the 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  1728.  His  pneumatic  school,  the  importance  of 
father,  John  Black,  was  a  native  of  Bel-  which  is  now  justly  admitted, 
fast,  in  Ireland,  but  descended  of  a  The  modesty  and  reserve  of  Black, 
Scottish  family,  and  resided  chiefly  at  united  to  the  predilection  that  he  mani- 
Bordcaux,  where  he  carried  on  the  trade  fested  for  chemical  pursuits,  and  the  ac- 
of  a  wine-merchant,  was  much  re-  curacy  and  diligence  that  he  displayed  in 
spected,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  executing  the  operations  and  experiments 
with  the  celebrated  baron  Montesquieu,  entrusted  to  him,  secured  for  him  the 
In  1740  Joseph  Black,  who  was  one  of  friendship  and  affection  of  Cullen,  with 
thirteen  children,  was  sent  to  Belfast,  to  whom  he  had  enjoyed  daily  intercourse, 
obtain  a  British  education;  and  after  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  cor- 
attcnding  the  grammar-school,  and  ap-  respondence  during  his  residence  in  Edin- 
plying  to  various  branches  of  study  for  burgh,  which  exhibits  the  unreserved  con- 
six  years,  he  went  to  the  university  of  fidence  that  existed  between  the  teacher 
Glasgow,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  medi-  and  pupil  upon  all  chemical  subjects, 
cine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  He  Upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Cullen  to  Edin- 
attended  Dr.  Cullen 's  lectures  on  che-  burgh,  in  1756,  Dr.  Black  was,  upon  the 
mistry,  besides  the  other  usual  courses  of  strong  recommendation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  ap- 
professional  instruction.  In  1752  he  pointed  his  successor,  and  made  professor 
visited  Edinburgh  to  complete  his  medical  of  anatomy  and  chemistry.  The  former 
studies,  and  resided  with  a  relation  on  of  these  appointments  was,  however,  ill- 
his  mother's  side,  Mr.  Russel,  the  cele-  suited  to  Black's  taste  or  abilities,  and 
brated  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  he  succeeded  in  making  an  exchange  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  it  for  a  chair  of  medicine.  He  therefore 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1754,  delivered  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of 
and  printed  an  inaugural  thesis  on  a  Medicine,  and  was  much  liked  in  that 
subject  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  an  capacity,  and  also  as  a  practitioner  in 
active  controversy  at  Edinburgh,  involv-  Glasgow. 

ing  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  ope-  As  early  as  1756,  as  appears  fi^m  his 

ration  of  various  lithontriptics,  particu-  note-books.  Dr.  Black  entered  upon  an 

larly  lime  water.    This  thesis,  which  was  investigation  of  the  subject  of  heat,  and 

entitled  Dissertatio  Medica  de  Humore  in  this  research  he  was  particularly  en- 

Acido  a  Cibis  orto,  et  Magnesia  Alb&,  gaged  for  several  years.     It  forms,  per^ 

was  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Cullen,  naps,  the  most  important  of  his  pnilo- 

to  whom  it  was  inscribed  as  a  particular  sophical  investigations,   and  has  justly 

mark  of  respect  to   his  preceptor.     It  placed  his  name  high  in  the  records  of 

contains  the  original  account  of  Black's  chemical  science.     The  results   of  his 

discovery   respecting  the   cause  of  the  researches  were  laid  before   a   society, 
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which  consisted  of  many  members  of  the  render  himself  intelligible  to  the  meancitt 
university  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  capacity  of  his  auditors.  His  exertions 
city  having  a  taste  for  philosophical  and  in  this  respect  were  so  successful,  that  he 
literary  pursuits,  the  meetings  of  which  absolutely  made  the  study  of  chemistiy 
were  held  in  the  faculty  room  of  the  col-  fashionable  among  the  better  class  of 
lege  in  1762.  Black  discovered  and  society.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Fer- 
developed  the  general  law  that  connects  guson  has  described  him  as  a  lecturer, 
and  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  pro-  His  style,  he  says,  was  characterised  by 
duction  of  heat  and  cold  which  occur  in  the  most  elegant  simplicity.  His  addreff 
the  combination,  liquefaction,  and  eva-  in  performing  experiments  was  remark- 
poration  of  bodies,  several  of  which,  it  able ;  and  in  the  impression  that  he  made. 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  had  been  subjects  perplexed  or  intricate  became 
previously  attended  to  by  Dr.  Cullen.  conspicuous  and  clear  of  superfluous  or 
The  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  to  the  dis-  questionable  matter.  To  the  last,  and 
covery  of  which  Dr.  Black's  claims  are  under  symptoms  of  declining  health,  his 
indisputable,  was  applied  to  the  expla-  mind  gave  proofs  of  strength  undi- 
natiun  of  numerous  natural  phenomena,  minished.  In  speaking,  his  voice,  though 
and  he  was  assisted  in  his  experiments  low,  had  an  articulation  which  made  him 
by  two  of  his  pupils,  afterwards  well  to  be  distinctly  heard  through  every 
known  to  the  scientific  world  —  Mr.  comer  of  a  spacious  hall,  crowded  witli 
James  Watt  and  Dr.  Irvine.  Mr.  Watt  some  hundreds  of  his  pupils ;  and  the 
always  professed  to  have  been  indebted  simplicity  of  his  expression,  if  not  elo- 
to  the  instruction  and  information  re-  quence,  had,  to  those  who  listened  for 
ceived  from  Dr.  Black  for  the  improve-  information,  sometliing  more  engaging 
ments  that  he  made  in  the  steam-engine,  and  powerful  than  any  ornament  ci 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Black  did  speech  could  produce, 
not  publish  a  particular  account  of  his  Dr.  Black  was  remarkable  for  mode- 
researches,  since  it  served  to  deprive  him  ration  and  sobriety  of  thought ;  his  re- 
of  much  credit  to  which  he  was  justly  searches  were  therefore  never  made  in 
entitled.  Many  philosophers  put  forth  haste,  nor  conducted  with  any  peculiar 
various  opinions  concerning  heat,  cvi-  pertinacity;  his  progress  was  slow  and 
dently  founded  upon  those  of  Dr.  Black,  siu-e,  sound  and  well  established.  As  an 
without  acknowledging  their  obligations  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  stated,  upon 
to  him;  and  in  several  mstances,  even  the  the  authority  of  professor  Robison,  that 
experiments,  by  means  of  which  he  had  he  was  led  to  caution  his  pupils  earnestly 
arrived  at  his  conclusions,  were  pub-  to  check  the  first  incitements  of  high 
lished  as  belonging  to  others.  The  expectations,  and  never  to  allow  their 
claims  of  Black  are  now  universally  ad-  fancy 'to  be  warmed  with  the  brilliant 
mitted,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  appearance  of  some  general  view,  which 
]>articularize  those  who  ungenerously  en-  promised  at  the  first  glance  to  explain  a 
deavoured  to  appropriate  that  merit  to  multitude  of  phenomena.  Adam  Smith 
themselves  which  fairly  belongs  to  an-  said  of  Black,  that  no  man  had  less  non- 
other.  Dr.  Black's  lectures  Ber>'ed  as  sense  in  his  head,  and  he  often  acknow- 
the  vehicle  by  which  his  information  was  ledged  himself  obliged  to  him  for  setting 
transmitted ;  and  by  means  of  the  notes  him  right  in  his  judgment  of  character. 
taken  by  his  pupils  his  opinions  were  Professor  Robison  considered  him  to 
made  known,  though  necessarily  in  an  possess  in  an  uncommon  d^fee  the  jndg- 
imperfect  manner,  m  different  parts  of  ment  of  human  character,  and  a  talent 
the  world.  of  expressing  his  opinion  in  a  single 
Dr.  Black  remained  at  Glasgow  until  short  phrase,  which  fixed  it  in  the  mind, 
1 766,  at  which  time  Dr.  Cullen  was  ad-  never  to  be  foreotten.  He  was  of  a  con- 
vanced  to  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  uni-  stitution  natunuly  delicate,  and  liable  to 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  lie  therefore  vacated  iVequcnt  attacks  of  spitting  of  blood. 
the  professorship  of  chemistry  which  he  He  could  not  endure  viossitudes  of 
had  previously  neld,  and  Dr.  Black  was  temperature ;  and  any  little  irregularity 
unanimously  appointed  his  successor,  in  his  diet  would  immediately  produce 
Professor  Robison,  upon  the  recom-  disorder.  Intense  application  would  Ire- 
mendation  of  Dr.  Black,  succeeded  him  ouently  induce  illness ;  and  he  was  under 
at  (ilasgow.  In  his  capacity  as  a  lecturer,  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  great 
no  professor  ever  gave  more  satisfaction  exertion  or  mental  solicitude.  He  was  a 
than  Dr.  Black.  It  was  his  incessant  most  amiable  man,  of  manners  gentle  and 
endeavour  to  simplify  his  subject,  and  to  pleasing,  of  a  very  cultivated  taste  and 
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kindly  spirit.  By  his  circle,  from  the  London,  through  Sir  John  Pringle,  bart. 
circumstances  mentioned  necessarily  se-  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
lect,  he  was  much  beloved  for  the  ex-  Transactions  for  1775,  on  the  supposed 
tent  of  his  knowledge,  his  high  talents,  effect  of  boiling  water  in  disposing  it  to 
and  his  accomplished  manners.  His  freeze  more  readily,  ascertained  by  expe- 
principal  friends,  omitting  his  profes-  riments ;  and  another  to  the  Royal  So- 
sional  ones,  Cullen,  Monro,  &c.,  were  ciety  of  Edinburgh,  printed  in  the  third 
James  Watt,  James  Hutton,  David  volume  of  the  Transactions,  on  an  Ana- 
Hume,  John  Home,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  lysis  of  the  Waters  of  some  Hot  Springs 
Ferguson,  John  Clerk,  Sir  Geo.  Clerk,  in  Iceland.  He  also  wrote  Two  Letters, 
&c.  In  1770  a  society  was  fonned  upon  one  published  by  professor  Crell  in  1784, 
a  principle  of  zeal  for  the  militia,  and  a  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Collections ; 
conviction  that  there  would  be  no  lasting  the  other  addressed  to  M.  Lavoisier,  and 
security  for  the  freedom  and  independ-  published  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie. 
ence  of  these  islands  but  in  the  valour  The  publication  of  his  chemical  lectures 
and  patriotism  of  an  armed  people.  Of  took  place  after  his  decease  by  his  friend, 
this  society  Dr.  Black  was  many  years  a  pupil,  and  successor,  professor  Robison, 
member.  It  became  known  by  some  m  2  vols,  4to.  Edinb.  1803.  This  work 
whimsical  accident  as  the  Poker  Club,  was  translated  into  German  by  Crell,  and 
Many  men  of  the  highest  rank,  judges,  published  at  Hamburgh,  1804 — 1815, 
lawyers,  military  men,  citizens,  and  men  again  in  1818,  in  4  vols,  8vo. 
of  letters,  belonged  to  this  body.  Dr.  BLACKBOURNE,  (John,)  a  noniuriiig 
Black  died  suddenly,  November  26,  English  divine,  bom  in  1683,  and  edu- 
1799,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  cated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
age.  His  deatli  was  remarkable;  he  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  It  is 
expired  without  any  convulsion,  shock,  not  known  whether  the  revolution  found 
or  stupor,  to  arinuunce  or  retard  the  him  with  any  preferment,  but  he  then 
approach  of  dissolution.  Being  at  table,  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  WilUam, 
it  is  said,  with  his  usual  fare,  some  bread,  and  subsequently  lived  In  very  great 
a  few  prunes,  and  a  measured  quantity  privacy,  though  in  such  estimation  among 
of  milk,  diluted  with  water,  and  having  his  friends,  that  he  was  made  a  bbhop  by 
tlie  cup  in  his  hand,  when  the  last  stroke  the  nonjuring  prelates, 
of  his  pulse  was  to  be  given,  he  had  set  In  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  he  be- 
lt down  on  his  knees,  which  were  joined  came  corrector  of  the  press  to  the  cele- 
together,  and  kept  it  steady  with  his  brated  liowyer.  "  Here,"  says  Nichols, 
hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  person  per-  "  that  opprobrium  historuBy  Burnet's  Me- 
fectly  at  ease,  and  in  this  altitude  ex-  moirs,  were  first  put  into  his  hand  to  be 

pired,  without  spilling  a  drop,  and  with-    corrected  for  Bowyer*s  press As 

out  a  writhe  in  his  countenance ;  as  if  he  was  himself  too  honest  to  deal  with 
an  experiment  had  been  required  to  such  as  have  no  honesty,  he  advised  Mr. 
show  to  his  friends  the  facility  with  Bowyer  to  be  concerned  no  farther  in  the 
which  he  departed.  His  abstemious  impression,  so  it  was  taken  out  of  his 
habits  and  fruf^al  manners  enabled  him  hands.  This  good  man  for  several  years 
to  amass  a  considerable  fortune,  far  be-  past  has  been  a  nonjuring  bishop,  equal 
yond  the  expectations  of  any  of  his  to  most  of  our  bencn.  I  waited  on  him 
friends.  He  never  married,  and  there-  often  in  Little  Britain,  where  he  lived, 
fore  left  his  property  to  his  numerous  almost  lost  to  the  world,  and  hid  amongst 
relations,  liaving  divided  the  whole  into  old  books.  He  afterwards  showed  me 
10,000  shares,  and  appropriated  them  in  the  commission  for  his  consecration ; 
numbers  or  fractions,  in  the  manner  he  upon  this  I  begged  his  blessing,  which  he 
thought  most  equitable  and  proper.  He  gave  me  with  the  fervent  zeal  and  de- 
was  in  1790,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  votion  of  a  primitive  bishop.  1  asked 
^  Cullen,  appointed  by  the  king  first  phy-  him  if  I  was  so  happy  as  to  belong  to  his 
sician  to  his  majesty  in  Scotland.  He  diocese.  His  answer  was,  I  thought, 
was  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  very  remarkable, — Dear  friend,  said  he, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  we  leave  the  sees  onen,  that  the  gentle- 
He  was  also  a  foreign  associate  of  the  men  who  now  unjustly  possess  them,  upon 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  the  restoration  may,  it  they  please,  return 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  to  their  duty,  and  be  continued.  We 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  addition  content  ourselves  with  full  episcopal 
to  the  works  already  noticed,  he  fur-  power  as  suffragans."  (Nichols's  Bowyer, 
nished  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  of  vol.  i.  253.) 
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Mr.  Blackboume  also  edited  Balei^  vicar  of  Alconbury,  tuggesting  certain 
Chronycle  concernynge  S3rr  Johan  Olde-  alterations  in  the  Liturgy.  Uii  great 
castell,  1729;  likewise  Holinshed's  Chro-  work,  however,  published  anonymoculy  in 
nicle.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1741,  havin?  1766,  was  The  Confessional,  or  a  hill  and 
passed  a  life  of  hostility  both  to  Romish  fiee  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility,  Edi- 
and  Low-church  theology ;  hence  his  epi-  ficdtion,  and  Success  of  establishing 
taph,  in  Islington  churchyard,  describes  systematicalConfessionsofFaithandDoc- 
him  as,  ''  £A;clesiae  Anglicanae  Presbyter,  trine.  This  work,  which  had  lain  by 
Pontificiorum  seque  ac  Novatorum  Mai-  him  some  years  in  MS.  contains  a  well- 
leus,"  without  any  reference  to  his  epis-  digested  course  of  arguments  and  quota- 
copal  character.  tions  in  favour  of  the  author's  views. 

BLACKBURN,  (William,)  an  archi-  Archbishop  Seeker  considered  it  of  so 
tect,  bom  in  South wark,  in  17/)0,  who  much  importance,  that  he  took  puns  to 
obtained  considerable  eminence  in  his  procure  suitable  answers  to  it  The  con- 
day  by  skilful  plans  for  the  erection  of  troversy  thus  raised  continued  for  several 
penitentiary  houses.  He  died  in  1790.  years.  A  "  summary  view"  of  it  may  be 
(Rees,  Cycl.)  seen  in  the  Gentleman's  Mag.  vol.  zlL 

BLACKBURNE,(John,)  a  Lancashire  405,  and  voL  xlii.  263.  The  work  was 
gentleman,  who  died  in  1786,  at  the  soon  ascertained  to  be  archdeacon  Black- 
patriarchal  age  of  96.  He  had  a  cele-  bume's,  who  indeed  took  so  little  care  to 
orated  garden,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  conceal  his  disapprobation  of  some  things 
in  whicli  was  printed  by  his  gardener,  prescribed  by  ms  preferment,  that  many 
Neal,  in  1779.  He  is  considered  the  expected  him  to  follow  Mr.  Lindseys 
second  gentleman  in  England  who  culti-  example,  and  secede  from  the  church, 
vatcd  the  pine-apple.     (Chalmers.)  He  received  accordingly   an  invitation 

BLACKBURNE,  (Francis,)  an  English  from  a  body  of  dissenters  in  London  to 

divine,  who  made  a  considerable  noise  in  become  their  pastor.     This,  however,  he 

his  day  as  author  of  the  Confessional,  did  not  accept,  but  continued  until  death 

bom  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  June  9,  an  archdeacon  and  a  parochial  incum- 

1705.     His  father,  who  bore  the  same  bent,  little  to  the  credit  of  his  consistency, 

name,  was  alderman  of  his  native  town,  it  must  be  owned,  although  otherwise  in 

and  his  mother  was  descended  from  the  a  manner  that  gave  general  satisfaction. 

learned  Dr.  Comber,  dean  of  Durham.  From     his    connexion    with    Priestley, 

After  an  education  at  some   provincial  Lindsey,  and  others  of  similar  opinions, 

schools,  he   entered  at  Catharine  hall,  he  was,  not  without  some  reason,  sus- 

Cambridge.      The    principles    that    he  pected  of  holding  Socinian    doctrines, 

adopted  there,  those  of  LocKe  and  Hoadly,  especially  as  his  preaching  and  writings 

havnig  disappointed  him  of  a  fellowship,  gave  no  indications  of  contrary   senti- 

he  went  to  reside  with  a  clerical  relative  ments.     It  appears,  however,  that  shortly 

in  liis  own  county,  where  he  remained,  before  his   aeath   he  made   an   explxat 

till  he  was  presented,   in  1739,   to  the  avowal  to  one  of  his  relatives,  that  he 

rectory   of  Richmond.      He   proceeded  did  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and 

B.A.  1726,  M.A.  1733.     On  the  18th  of  after  his  decease  a  small  tract  was  found 

July,  1750,  he  was  collated  to  the  arch-  among  his  papers,  consisting  of  answers 

deaconry  of  Cleveland,   and  on  the  1st  to   the   question,   Why  are  you  not  a 

of  August  following  to  the  prebend  of  Socinian  r  which  had  been  written  many 

Bilton,  by  Matthew  Hutton,  archbishop  of  years   before,  but  for  some  reason  not 

York,  which  preferments  he  held  till  his  published.    The  fact  is,  he  had  made  a 

decease,  which  occurred  in  1 787,  while  resolution  early  in  life  to  have  as  little  to 

on  his  thirty-eighth  annual  visitation.  do  with  the  'Trinitarian  controversy  as 

The  writings  of  archdeacon  Black-  possible ;  but  his  biographers  do  not  in- 
hume consist  chiefly  of  short  pieces ;  and  timate  that  he  entertained  on  this  sub- 
the  object  which  most  of  them  have  in  ject  any  opinions  at  variance  with  this 
view  is  the  propriety  of  throwing  open  catholic  doctrine.  His  grand  desire  was 
the  Church  to  all  protestants  by  the  to  unite  every  description  of  protestants 
removal  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  against  the  papists,  for  whose  tenets  he 
and  a  remodelUng  of  the  service-book,  has  no  respect  whatever.  Hence  it 
His  first  publication,  in  1749,  entitled,  may  be  supposed  his  opinions  respecting 
An  Apology  for  the  Free  and  Candid  episcopacy  were  rather  low ;  and  the 
Disouisi tions  relating  to  the  Church  of  most  that  his  son  can  say  for  him  on  this 
England,  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  point  is,  that  the  archdeacon  thought 
%  work  written  bv  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  episcopacy  lawful.     On  the  subjects  of 
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prace  and  predestiuation  he  appears  to  in  a  work  upon  Taenia,  by  Dr.  F.  S. 
Lave   had  some   leaning  to   Calvinism.  Simmons.     (Gorton.) 
Archdeacon  Blackbume  was  much  be-  BLACKET,  (Joseph,)  an  English  poet, 
loved  in  private,  and  his  habits  bespoke  a  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1786,  sonof  aday- 
religious  frame  of  mind.     The  following  labourer,   who,   after  a  very  moderate 
is  a  list   of  his  works,  besides  the  two  education,   was  apprenticed,   at  eleven 
before  mentioned.     1 .  A  Letter  to  Dr.  years  of  age,  to  his  brother,  a  shoemaker 
Butler,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  opposition  m  London.     He  devoted  every  leisure 
to  his   celebrated  Charge  in    1751.     2.  hour  to  such  books  as  he  could  procure; 
A  Sermon  preached  to  a  large  Congre-  andatthe  age  of  fifteen,  having  conceived 
gation  in  the  Country,  on  Friday,  January  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Shakspeare, 
5,  1 753,  being  the  Day  distinguished  in  from  witnessing   Kemble's  performance 
the  Almanacks  for  this  present  year  by  of  Richard  II L,  he  began  to  write  poetry, 
the  Title  of  Old  Christmas-Day.     This  About  the  year  1809  a  small  volume  was 
sermon  is  curious,  as  being  written  just  printed  for  private  circulation,  under  the 
after  the  alteration  of  the  style,  which  title  of  ^ecimens  of  the  Poetry  of  Joseph 
gave  great    offence,    especially  in    the  Blacket;   which  is  thought  to   exhibit 
country.     The  object  of  the  discourse  is  marks  of  a  higher  genius  than  that  di»- 
to  disparage  the  observance  of  Christmas  played  by  Bloomfield  in   the  Farmer's 
and  all  other  festivals  except  the  weekly  Boy.  Very  shortly  after  this  time,  Blacket, 
Sunday,  and  it  contains  many  decided  still  employed  at  his  trade  of  a  shoe- 
expressions  of  disapprobation  of  the  En-  maker,  and  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
ghsh  ritual.     Its  style  is  very  plain  and  was  seized  with  consumption,  of  which 
agreeable,   and  gives  us   a    favourable  complaint  he  died  at  Sennam,  near  Sun- 
impression  of  the   author's   talents  for  derland,  18th  of  August,  1810.    After  his 
addressing  a  country  congregation.     It  death  his  various  pieces  were  collected, 
has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  the  and  published  as  The  Remains  of  Joseph 
sermon  really  was  ever  preached,  from  Blacket     (Gent.  Mag.) 
fears   that  it  might  occasion  some  dis-  BLACKHALL,  (Offspring,)  an  emi- 
turban ce.    3.  A  Letter  containing  Re-  nent  English  prelate,  born  in  London  in 
marks  on  Archdeacon  Sharp's  Charges.  1654,    and    educated    academically    at 
4.  A  Commentary  on  Archbisnop  Seeker's  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge.     In  1690  he 
Letter  to  Walpole   on   the   Su^ect    of  became  rector  of  South  Ockenden,  Essex, 
Bishops  for  America.     5.  No  rroof  of  and  in  1694,  rector  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
an   Intermediate  State  of  Happiness  or  mary,   London.     He  also  held  succes- 
Af  isery  between  Death  and  tne  Resur-  sively  two  lectureships  in  the  city.     It  is 
rection.    6.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Warburton's  to  the  credit  of  both  parties,  that  he  was 
Account  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  Early  appointed    chaplain    to    king    William, 
Jews  concerning  the  Soul.     7.  A  Review  though  notoriously  so  unfriendly  to  the 
of  some   Passages    in   the   Divine   Le-  revolution  that  he  was   charged  in   an 
gation.     8.  An   Historical  View  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet,  published  in  1 705, 
Controversy  concerning  an  Intermediate  with  continuing  a  nonjuror  for  two  years. 
State.     9.  A  Consideration  of  the  Present  In  1698,  Toland,  in  his  life  of  Alilton, 
State   of  the  Controversy  between   the  after  maintaining  that  Charles  I.  did  not 
Protestants  and  Papists  in  England,  and  write  the  Icon  Biuilike,  insinuated,  from 
how  far  the  latter  are  entitled  to  Tole-  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  belief,  that 
ration.     10.  Four   Charges,    an    Assize  the  multitude  of  spurious  christian  writ- 
Sermon,    and  other   small  tracts.     His  ings  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  was 
works,  with  a  life  prefixed,  were  edited  any  thing  rather  than   surprising,   but 
by  his  son,  and  published  in  7  vols,  8vo,  might  fairly  engender  a  suspicion  against 
1805.     (Life  by  his  Son.     Nichols' Lite-  some  of  the  received  Scriptures.     Upon 
rary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii.  14.)  this  infidel  insinuation  Blackball  passed 
BLACKBURNE,   (Thomas,)   son    of  a  severe  censure,  in  a  sermon  preached 
the  preceding,  a  physician,  sent  to  Cam-  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  30, 
bridge  for  education,  but  he  would  not  1699.     To   this  Toland  replied  in   his 
graduate  there,  from  objections  to  the  Amjmtor ;  and  Blackball  puolished  a  re- 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  took  his  doctor's  joinder  in   a  12mo  pamphlet,  which  is 
degree    at    Edinburgh,    and   settled    at  now  scarce.     This  controversy  bringing 
Durham,  to  practise  his  profession.     He  him  into  considerable  notice,  m  1700  he 
died   there  in  1782,  when  only  thirty-  was  chosen  Boyle's  Lecturer,  and  in  1707 
three,    and   is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter.     This 
from  a  connnunication  which  appeared  preferment  was   owing    to   the   recom- 
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mendation  of  archbishop  Sharp,  and  gave  several  attempts  to  imitate  tbem.     When 
great  offence  to  the  Whig  party ;  Burnet  only  nineteen  he  lost  his  excelleot father, 
says,     '*  These    divines    (Blackball    of  but  was   happy  enough  to  attnct  the 
Exeter,  and  Sir  W.  Dawes,  appointed  at  attention  of  Dr.  Stephenson,  an  eminent 
the  same  time  to  Chester)  were  in  them-  physician  of  Edinburgh,  who,  forming  a 
selves  men  of  value  and  worth,  but  their  favourable  opinion  of  his  talents,  invited 
notions  were  all  on  the  other  side ;  they  him  to  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  pro- 
had  submitted  to  the  government,   but  cured  his  admission  to  tne  University, 
they,  at  least  Blackball,  seemed  to  con-  where  he  studied  several  years.     During 
demn  the  Revolution  and  all  that  had  been  that  period  he  published  a  collection  « 
done  pursuant  to  it."     (Life  and  Times,  poems,  which  procured  for  him  several 
ed.  1734,   p.   487.)     Blackball,  though  mfluential   friends.      In    1759    he  was 
not  a  violent  politician,  had  not  hesitated  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
to  utter  from  the  pulpit  some  sentiments  Dumfries;  and  the  warmth,  piety,  and 
not  quite  agreeable  to  the  party  in  power,  elegance  of  his  compositions  soon  pro- 
iii  a  sermon  on  the  Queen's  accession,  cured  him  a  great  degree   of  celebrity 
preached  at  St.  Dunstan's,  in  1704,  and  in  among  the   higher  classes    of   society. 
another,  preached  on  a  similar  occasion.  In  the  year  1762  the  ear]   of  Sdkirk 
at  St.  James's,  in  1708.     He  argued  for  obtained  for  him,  from  the  crown,  a  pre- 
tlie  divine  origin  of  civil  government,  and  sentadon  to  the  church  of  Kirkcudbright^ 
asserted  that,  even  when  the  magistrate  but  his  admission  was  violently  opposed 
was  elected  by  the  people,  his  authority  by  the  congregation.     His  blindness  was 
was  not  derived  from  man,  but  directly  undoubtedfy  a  disqualification,  but  fruit 
from  God ;  that  his  decrees  were  to  be  appears  also  to  have  been  foond  with  his 
obeyed  even  if  contrary  to  the  laws  of  preaching,  as  too  elevated  and  refined. 
God ;  or  in  cases  where  obedience  mi^ht  After  two  years'  litigation  he  was  in- 
become  a  crime,  the  punishment  for  ous-  duced  to  resign  the  living,  and  accept  of 
obedience  was  to  be  cneerfully  submitted  a  small  annuity,  with  which  he  retired  to 
to.     These  sermons  gave  rise  to  a  long  Edinburgh,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
and  angry  controversy,  in  which  Hoadly,  his  days  in  the  tuition  of  a  few  young 
eventually  the  well-known  bishop,  bore  men,  and  in  those  literary  pursuits  to 
a  conspicuous  part.    Blackball  died  at  which  he  was  so  ardently  attached.    He 
Exeter,  NovemDer  29,   1716,   and  was  married  in  1762,  and  in  1767  the  degree 
buried  in   the    cathedral.      Archbishop  of  D.D.   was  conferred  upon   him  by 
Dawes,  who  had  been  long  and  intimately  the   Marischal   college,  Aberdeen.     He 
acquainted  with  him,  says  that  he  never  died  July  7, 1791.    That  a  person  blind, 
met  with  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  chris-  almost  from  birth,  should  attain  a  know- 
tian  life  than  that  which  he  exhibited ;  ledge   of   Greek,    Latin,    French,    and 
he  was  also  much  admired   both  as  a  lUuian,  besides  a  competent  degree  of 
preacher  and  a  writer.     His  works  were  theological   learning,   does   seem  extra- 
published  by  archbishop  Dawes,  in  2  vols,  ordinary ;   and  it  is  impossible  that  so 
fol.  1 72«3  ;  they  consist  of  practical  dia-  much  could  have  been  acquired  without 
courses  on   the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  the  most  persevering  industry,  aided  by 
Sermon    on    the    Mount ;    the    Boyle's  uncommon  powers  of  memory. 
Lectures ;  his  pamphlets  on  the  contro-        BLACKLOE,  (Thomas,)  an  English 
versy  above  mentioned,  and  other  occa-  Romanist,  first  professor  of  theology  in 
siontd  senuons  and  tracts.     (Biog.  Brit,  the  college  at  Douay,  afterwards  canon 
Bnt.  Mag.)  of  the  London  Chapter,  formed  by  Bishop. 
BLACKLOCK,    (Thomas,)    bom    of  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
Kni^lish  parents  at  Annan,  in  the  county  but  of  an  imquiet  and  turbulent  disposi- 
of  Dumfries,  in  1721,  a  Scottish  poet  and  tion.     He  formed  a  party  in  the  chapter 
divine,  remarkable  for  having  attained  a  acainst  Smith,  (who  succeeded  Bishop  as 
respectable  rank  in  literature  under  total  vicar  apostolic  in  England,)  as  neither  a 
want  of  sight    This  misfortune  happened  member  of  the  body,  nor  nominated  by 
to  him  at  the  early  ase  of  six  months,  it.      Having  succeeded   in   forcing  the 
from  the  small-pox.     To  amuse  him  as  attention  of  government  to  this  dispute, 
he    grew    up,    his    friends,    who    were  Smith  was  banished  from  the  kingdom 

—  1.  11*/*  ^  J  *  *•«  ^%^^t\  w%i         I   1  la  B 


.     lese  he  was  highly  delighted,  and    s'tolic.    Blackloe  published  several  pii 
*ire  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  made    which  were  condemned  by  the  inqnuitioo. 
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Among  his  works  are  : — Institutiones  there  heing  a  demand  for  a  third  edition 
Ethicae,  1660,  in  which  an  attack  is  made  before  the  end  of  two  years.  Such  suc- 
upon  the  Jesuits,  and  they  procured  a  cess  excited  no  very  pleasurable  feel- 
censure  upon  it  from  the  faculty  of  theo-  ings  among  needy  men  of  letters,  who 
logy  at  Douay.  De  Medio  Animarum  had  neither  found  so  ready  a  way  to 
Statu,  in  which  he  denies  that  the  prayers  the  reward  of  their  own  labours,  nor 
of  the  faithful  can  have  any  cnect  in  possessed,  like  Blackmore,  a  handsome 
releasing  souls  from  purgatory.  This  mcome  from  sources  independent  of 
treatise  made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  the  press.  Hence  the  successful  poet 
its  pureatorial  and  other  doctrines  were  was  formally  attacked  by  Dennis,  m  a 
branded  in  print  as  the  Blacklonn  heresy,  criticism  replete  with  acnmony.  Black- 
De  Obedientise  et  Gubematioiiis  Fun-  more  imprudently  manifested  his  con- 
damentis,  a  work  written  in  favour  of  tempt  for  such  attacks  by  publishing,  in 
Cromwell,  and  condemned  by  parliament,  1700,  A  Satire  upon  Wit,  which  not  only 
1660.     (Biog.  Univ.)  brought  upon  him  all  the  small  fry  of 

BLACKMORE,  (John,)  an  English  literature,  but  also  some  superior  minds, 
mezzotinto  engraver,  bom  in  London  that  ought  to  have  been  above  such  com- 
about  the  year  1740.  He  executed  some  pany.  In  the  same  year  Blackmore  pub- 
clever  plates,  chiefly  portraits  after  Sir  fished  a  Paraphrase  on  Job,  and  other 
Joshua  Reynold?*.     (Bryan.)  parts  of  Scripture.     In  1705  he  published 

BLACKMORE,  (Sir  Richard,)  an  Eliza,  an  heroic  poem,  in  ten  books,  which 
English  poet,  bom  in  Wiltshire,  of  re-  seems  to  have  attracted  little  or  no  notice, 
ftoectable  parentage,  sent  to  Westminster  In  1706  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Kit  Cat 
school  at  the  nge  of  thirteen,  removed  to  Club,  in  which  several  living  characters 
St.  Edmund's  hall,  Oxford,  in  1668,  and  were  commemorated.  In  the  next  year 
graduated  as  master  Af  arts  in  that  uni-  he  followed  up  this  subject  by  his  In- 
versity,  June  3,  1676.  Upon  the  whole,  structions  to  Vanberbank,  an  eminent 
he  seems  to  have  resided  in  Oxford  about  painter.  Blackmore's  principal  work, 
thirteen  years,  but  evidently  with  no  very  however,  was  reserved  for  1712,  when 
close  attention  to  his  studies,  because,  appeared  his  Creation,  a  philosophical 
when  he  afterwards  became  a  voluminous  poem,  in  seven  books,  intended  to  demon- 
author,  he  showed  his  learning  to  be  far  strate  God's  existence,  from  the  design 
from  exact  In  early  life  he  was  com-  evident  in  his  works.  **  This  has  been 
pcUed  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  teaching  admitted  into  collections  of  English 
in  a  school,  a  circumstance  which  pointed  poetry,  and  is  a  work  of  the  best  intcn- 
iiiany  an  acrimonious  line  against  him,  tion,  and  no  contemptible  execution,  hut 
when  professional  wealth  and  some  degree  too  dull  and  deficient  in  striking  passages 
of  literary  reputation  brought  a  swarm  of  for  lasting  popularity.  In  1723,  Black- 
envious  hornets  about  his  ears.  He  was  more  produced  King  Alfred,  an  heroic 
not,  however,  long  under  this  depression,  poem,  in  twelve  books,  but  it  proved, 
On  the  contrary,  his  circumstances  appear  like  his  Eliza,  a  total  failure.  lie  pub- 
to  have  soon  taken  a  turn  decidedly  lished  also  other  works,  both  in  verse 
fivourable,  as  he  was  enabled  to  travel  and  prose,  some  being  medical,  and  others 
into  Italy,  and  take  the  degree  of  doctor  historical.  But  every  thing  that  he  wrote 
of  medicine  at  Padua.  On  his  return  to  has  long  been  forgotten,  except  his 
England  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and  Creation.  He  died  October  8,  1729, 
became  fellow  of  the  college,  April  12,  manifesting  to  the  last  that  fervent  piety 
1687,  being  one  of  the  thirty  added  under  which  had  really  been  the  chief  glory  of 
the  new  charter  of  James  II.  to  that  his  life.  (Life  of  Blackmore,  prefixed  to 
learned  body.      His   residence   was  at  his  Creation.) 

Saddler's  hall,  in  Chcapside,  and  his  prac-        BLACKRIE,  (Alexander,)  a  Scottish 

tice  lay  chiefly  in  the  city.    But  it  became  apothecary,  who  published,  in  1766,  A 

considerable,  and  hence  Blackmore  was  Disquisition  on  IVfedicines  that  Dissolve 

appointed  one  of  the  royal  physicians  by  the  Stone,  12mo ;   reprinted  with  addi- 

kmg  William  III.,  from  whom  he  received  tionsinl77l.     (Rees,  Cycl.) 
also  the  honour  of  knighthood.      But        BLACKSTONE,  (J.)  an  apothecary, 

numerous  as  were  his  professional  avoca-  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  he 

tions,   they  did  not  prevent  him  from  published  some  interesting  and  useful 

appearing  continually  as  an  author.     In  works  on  botany;  one  in  1737,  entitled, 

1695   he  published   Prince  Arthur,   an  Fasciculus  Plantarum,   circa  Harefield, 

heroic  poem,  in  ten  books,  now  forgotten,  Sponte  nascentium,  cum  Appendice  ad 

but  popular  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  Loci  Naturam  spectante,  8vo,  London  ; 
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and  another  in  1746,  Specimen  Botani- 
cum,  quo  Plantarum  plurium  Anglis 
indigenarum,  Loci  naturales  illustrantur, 
8vo,  London.     (Kees,  Cycl.) 

BLACKSTONE,  (Sir  William,)  the 
most  popular  of  Knf;lish  legal  ^Miters,  and 
one  of  the  most  illustrious,  bom  in  Cheap- 
side,  London,  July  10,  1723.  His  father, 
named  Charles,  was  a  silkman,  and  his 
grandfather  a  city  apothecary,  who  came 
of  a  family  resident  in  Salisbury,  or  its 
neighbourhood.  His  mother  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lovelace  Bigg,  a  gentleman 
seated  at  Chilton  FoHot,  in  Wiltshire. 
He  had  two  elder  brothers,  both  educated 
at  Winchester  school,  under  the  eye  of 
their  uncle,  Dr.  Bigg,  warden  of  the 
college,  and  both  eventually  beneficed 
clergymen,  although  the  elder  of  them 
had  previously  practised  as  a  physician. 
Their  father  died  before  William  was 
born,  and  their  mother  did  not  see  him 
twelve  years  old.  His  guardian  was 
Thomas  Bigg,  a  maternal  uncle,  an  emi- 
nent London  surgeon,  who,  surviving 
elder  bn)ther8,  died  proprietor  of  the 
familv  estate  at  Chilton,  and  bv  whose 
judicicms  care  the  young  Blackstones  re- 
ceived such  educations  as  compensated 
greatly  for  early  loss  of  parents  and  defi- 
ciency of  fortune.  William,  the  youngest 
of  these  orphans,  was  placed  in  the 
Charterhouse  school,  in  1730,  and  five 
years  afterwards,  a  maternal  relative  ob- 
tained for  him,  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
an  appointment  upon  the  foundation 
there.  He  proved  every  way  worthy  of 
the  minister's  patronage,  so  exerting  and 
distinguishing  hhnself  that  he  became 
head-scholar  at  fifteen,  and  by  his  pro- 
mising qualities,  a  general  favourite  with 
the  masters.  On  November  30,  1738, 
he  was  entered  of  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  but  he  spoke,  on  the  12th  of  tlie 
followhig  month,  the  oration  commemora- 
tive of  the  liberal  founder  of  the  Charter- 
house; and  this  valedictory  appearance 
at  the  place  of  his  early  education  proved 
fully  answerable  to  the  reputation  that  had 
hitherto  attended  him  within  its  venerable 
precincts.  At  Oxford,  Blackstone  was  a 
nard  student,  being  especially  attentive 
to  logic  and  the  mathematics,  which  were 
of  essential  service  to  him  in  atler  life  by 
forming  those  habits  of  close  reasoning 
and  systematic  investigation  that  ren- 
dered him  eventually  so  remarkable.  His 
mathematical  knowledge  he  applied  with 
no  contemptible  success  to  architecture, 
a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  that  fasci- 
nating subject  having  been  compiled  by 
him  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but  with  no 
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view  to  publication,  although  rer}-  far  .l*" 
ably  estimated  by  some  who  h"^'  oppc^ 
tunities  of  seeing  it. 

Among  his  intellectual  pleasb»e«  cj 
poetry.  He  wrote  several  very  pleieit; 
pieces,  which  were  circulated  private'.; 
among  his  friends ;  and  he  made  varc^j- 
annotations  upon  Shakspeaie,  evinrxzi 
deep  insight  into  that  prince  of  dramau«u. 
which,  shortly  before  liis  death,  w.:- 
communicated  to  IVf  alone,  and  thu«  ii- 
tained  admbsion  into  the  supplemeLt  i' 
Johnson  and  Steevens*s  editiun.  El: 
Blackstone  was  not  a  man  to  dream  c 
gaining  an  eligible  position  through  ti. 
muses,  or  to  overlook  the  necewirt  i 
restraining  mere  amusement,  howcve: 
intellectual,  from  frittering  away  thai 
application  which  is  indispensable  tc: 
professional  success.  Having  detenaxed. 
accordingly,  upon  following  the  lav.  b 
tore  himself  away  from  poetry,  but  n^ 
without  considerable  reluctance,  vtich 
he  painted  with  great  felicity  in  T:-. 
Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,  eventualy 
inserted  in  Dodsley's  poems.  He  enterfS 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  November  2-=, 
1741  ;  and  in  the  November  of  1743.  ^i 
was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  collegf 
Oxford,  a  noble  and  venerable  establish 
ment,  which  thus  aiforded  him  amoderafi 
independence,  and  by  so  doing,  nuc 
good  another  claim  to  tlie  gratitude  an 
respect  of  Englishmen.  His  time  wi 
now  divided  between  Oxford  andLondw 
In  the  former  place  lie  rendered  cc-: 
siderable  ser\'ice  to  his  college  by  arrari; 
ing  its  muniments,  and  improving  t- 
mode  of  keeping  its  accounts,  whi'le  I 
tilled  the  office  of  bursar.  In  London  1 
applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  i 
his  legal  studies,  and  lie  was  called  to  tl 
bar  November  28,  1746.  On  June  1 
in  the  preceding  year,  he  had  tiiken  tl 
degree  of  B.C.L.  The  early  years  of 
barrister's  life  are  seldom  very  grati^'ii 
either  to  himself  or  his  friends,  'ai 
Blackstone  had  neither  those  oratoric 
recommendations,  nor  influential  coi 
nexions,  which  occasionally  render 
otherwise.  He  found  himself,  therefor 
under  the  usual  necessity  of  pa^uui 
through  a  sea.son  of  professional  obsci 
rity;  but  he  wisely  availed  himself  of  tl 
opportunity  to  lay  up  such  a  store  < 
legal  knowledge  as  rendered  him  secui 
of  eminence  when  he  came  fairly  befoi 
the  world.  In  1749,  an  uncle  resigne 
the  recordership  of  Wallingford,  an 
Blackstone  was  chosen  to  succeed  hin 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1750,  he  proceede 
D.C.L.,  and  in  the  course  of  that  yea 
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be  published  An  Essay  on  Collateral  Con-  which  originated  in  his  employment  as 

sanguinity,  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  counsel  in  the  great  contest  for  Oxford- 

to  members  of  All  Souls  college,  from  shire,  that  occurred   in  1754;   when  it 

the  multitude   of  claims  to  fellowships  was  debatrd  whether  copyholders  of  a 

brought   forward   by   real    ov   supposed  certain  nature  were  not  entitled  to  vote 

connexions  of  the  founder,  Archbishop  for  counties.     On  the  20th  of  October, 

chicheley.     This  work  was  highly  credit-  1758,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 

able  to  the  author,  although  its  practical  Vinerian  professorship  of  common  law, 

results  were  not  immediately  answerable  an  office  created  by  means  of  a  legacy  of 

to  his   expectations.      When,    however,  .12,000/.  left  by  Charles  Viner,  in  1755, 

€ubscquently,  Archbishop  Com wallis  was  for  that  and  other  purposes.     Within  a 

called,  as  visitor,  to  review  the  question  few  days  of  his  election,  Blackstone  read 

of  founder  8  kin,  at  All  Souls,  he  chose  an  introductory  lectiire,  which  gave  so 

Blackstone  as  his  common  law  assessor,  much  satisfaction,  both  irom  style  and 

and  some   limitations  were   framed   for  matter,  that  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads 

those  claims  of  consanguinity  for  which  of  houses  requested  him  to  publish  it. 

the  college  statutes  expressly  provided.  He  subsequently  prefixed  it  to  his  im- 

but  which  were  fast  outstepping  every  mortal  Commentaries.     These  were  the 

reasonable  bound.  lectures  that  he  delivered  as  Vinerian 

In  1 753,  Blackstone  became  weary  of  professor ;  and  such  was  the  applause 
the  neglect  and  fruitless  expense  that  gained  by  them,  that  he  was  requested 
had  hitherto  met  his  exertions  to  esta-  to  read  them  to  George  III.,  then  prince 
blish  himself  in  Westminster  hall.  He  of  Wales.  But  his  engagements  in  the 
determined,  accordingly,  to  reside  upon  university  did  not  allow  him  to  accept 
his  fellowship,  meaning  to  read  lectures  the  flattering  invitation.  He  sent,  how- 
upon  law  in  Oxford,  and  to  practise  as  ever,  such  of  these  admirable  pieces  as 
a  provincial  counsel.  He  had  previously  appeared  most  interesting,  to  the  young 
planned  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  laws  prince,  and  received  in  return  a  hand- 
of  England,  and  it  was  generally  thought  some  gratuity;  so  far  was  the  future  king 
in  the  university  that  he  would  be  found  from  taking  offence  at  a  refusal  which  he 
admirably  qualified  for  carrying  the  design  was  taught  by  his  own  good  sense  to 
into  execution.  Hence  when  he  began  consider  reasonable.  In  1759,  Black- 
to  lecture,  a  most  flattering  attendance,  stone  published  two  small  professional 
comprising  many  young  men  of  family,  pieces  upon  questions  then  agitated  in 
greeted  him.  To  facilitate  the  studies  of  the  university,  one  of  them.  Reflections 
his  heavers,  he  published  An  Analysis  of  on  the  Opinions  of  Messrs.  Pratt,  Morton, 
the  Laws  of  England,  which  was  found  and  WUbraham,  relative  to  the  Disquali- 
highly  serviceable  in  smoothing  the  ap-  fication  of  Lord  Lichfield,  then  a  Candidate 
proaches  to  legal  erudition.  He  was  not,  for  the  Chancellorship;  the  other,  A  Case 
however,  so  completely  engrossed  by  his  for  the  Opinion  of  Counsel  on  the  Right 
lectures  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  of  the  University  to  make  new  Statutes, 
serving  the  university  in  other  ways.  In  the  same  year  ne  published  a  new  edition 
On  the  contrary,  he  made  himself  ex-  of  the  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the 
tremely  useful  in  regulating  the  Claren-  Forest,  an  appearance  before  the  world 
don  press,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  which  confirmed  his  character  as  a 
delegate  in  1 755,  and  for  the  more  eflec-  lawyer,  besides  exhibiting  him  advan- 
tual  management  of  which  he  acquired  tageously  as  an  antiquary  and  historian, 
an  insight  into  the  mechanical  part  of  About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
printing.  Having  also  become  connected  small  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Descents  in 
with  Queen's  college,  in  1757,  by  means  Fee  Simple.  His  reputation  was  now 
of  the  foundation,  originating  from  Mr.  fully  established,  and,  in  June  1759,  he 
Michel's  bequest  in  1739,  his  exertions  bought  chambers  in  the  Temple,  with  a 
rendered  that  important  benefaction  avail-  view  to  attendance  at  Westminster  hall, 
able  for  completing  the  beautiful  erections  which  he  resumed  in  the  following 
towards  the  High-street,  and  likewise  Michaelmas  term.  He  did  not,  however, 
terminated  the  difficulties,  hitherto  found  withdraw  wholly  from  Oxford,  but  con- 
insurmountable,  of  connecting  the  new  tinned  to  read  his  lectures  there  at  such 
•and  old  establishments  in  a  satisfactory  times  as  his  professional  avocations  in 
manner.  London  would  allow.    These  now  became 

In  March,  1758,  Blackstone  again  ap-  considerable,  so  that  he  thought  of  parlia- 
peared  as  a  legal  author,  by  publishing  raent,  and  in  March,  1761,  he  was  re- 
Considerations  on  Copyholders,   a  work  turned  for  the  borough  of  Hindon.     In 
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the  following  Mav  he  had  a  patent  of  by  altering  some  tilings  in  subsequeiit 

precedence   as    king's   counsel.      Some  editions  of  hLi  work  that  were  treatrabj 

months  before,  he  had  declined  the  office  them  as  exceptionable  and  luiMNind.    To 

of  chief  justice  of  the    Irish  court  of  Dr.  Priestley,  however,  he  did  paUiili 

Common  rleas.     His  condition  was  now  an  answer.     In  1776,  alaoy  tome  of  the 

such  as  to  allow  of  a   marriage  with  political  principles  in  hb  Comnientarin 

prudence,  and  on  May  5,  1761,  he  was  were  assailed  by  Jeremy  Btnthmm  in  his 

united  to  Sarah,  eldest  surviving  daughter  Fragment  on   Government.      It  was  a 

of  James  Clitherow,  esq.,   deceased,  of  severe  attack,  hut  the  great  jurist  felt 

Boston  house,   Middlesex.    Tliis  union  himself  quite  strong  enough  to  bear  it 

lasted  nineteen  years,  greatly  to  Black-  with  equanimity.    Hence,  when  be  be- 

stone's  happiness,  and  was  productive  of  came  ailerwards  personally  acquainted 

nine  children,  seven  of  whom  survived  with  Bentham,  he  treated  him  with  per- 

him.     It  necessarily  vacated  his  fellow-  feet  kindness. 

ship  of  All  Souls ;  but  the  earl  of  West-  Blackstone's  long  connexion  with  Ox- 

moreland,  then  chancellor  of  the  univer-  ford  was  terminated  in    1766,    by  hb 

sity,  made  him  principal  of  New  Inn  resignation  both  of  the  Vinerian  profeasor- 

hall,  so  that  he  still  had  a  residence  in  ship,  and  the  headship  of  New  Inn  haU. 

Oxford,  with  a  rank  as  head  of  a  house  He  had  endeavoured  to  render  that  house 

that  he  had  not  previously  possessed.  an  establishment  for  the  study  of  law, 

In  1 762,  Blackstone  collected  several  and  Mr.  Viner's  will  offered  facilities  for 

of  his  pieces,  and  re-published  them  under  such  a  purpose  ;  but  the  house  of  convoca- 

tlie  title  of  Law  Tracts.     But  such  atten-  tion  proved  unfavourable,  and  the  scheme 

tion  as  he  could   spare   for   authorship  consequently  miscarried.  Blackstone  now 

soon  became  necessarily  engrossed  by  his  fixed  Iiimself  in  London  ;    and  had  his 

lectures.     Many  incorrect  copies  of  tliem  constitution  been  equal  to  his  reputatioo, 

were  abroad,  and  an  unauthorized  edition  he  must  have  made  a  great  and  npd 

of  them  was  either  expected  from  Ireland,  fortune.     He  had,  indeed,  an  offer  of  the 

or  had  actually  appeared  there.  Injustice,  solicitor-generah»liip,   on    Dunning 's  re- 

therefore,   to  himself,   the  learned  and  signation,  in  January,  1770;  but  he  could 

admirable  lecturer  was  compelled  to  print  not  venture  to  midertake  the  complicated 

his  immortal  course.     The  first  volume  duties,  botli  legal  and  political,  which 

of  it,  under  the  title  of  Commentaries  on  that  office  required.      In  the*  folluwing 

the  Laws  of  England,  appeared  in  Nov.  month   he  was    appointed  one   of  the 

17G5;   and  within  the  four  succeeding  justices  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, 

years,    tliree   other  volumes  were  pub-  and  in  this  honourable  post  he  continued 

lished;  the  whole  making  a  work  which  until  his  death,  Fcbiuury  14,  1780.     He 

has  ever  since  maintained  a  rank  as  an  was  then  only  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 

ICnglish  classic  of  the  highest  order.     To  his  age,   and   he  left  a  cliaracter  as  a 

tlie  legal  profession  it  lias  rendered  most  Cliristian,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man,  that  all 

iinportmt  services;  and  eminent  lawyers  nn'ght  envy,  but  very  few  could  hope  to 

observed,  on  its  appearance,  that  such  a  reach      He  wus  buried,  according  to  his 

book  would  have  spared  them  in  their  own   desire,   under  tlie   chancel  of  St. 

youth  a  great  deal  of  labour.     Black-  Peter's,  Wallingford,  a  church  ribuili  by 

stone's  knowledge,  experience,  and  con-  his  exertions,  and  the  spire  of  which  was 

nexiuns  having  given  him  a  warm  attach-  raised  at  his  expense.     (Chalmers.   Rces. 

inent   to   the   venerable    institutions   of  Lysons.) 

Kngland,  he  expressed  himself  in  some  BLACKWALL,  (Anthony,)  a  native 

))(iints  rather  unguardedly  in  their  favour,  of  Derbyshire,  bom  in  167 1,  who  became 

and  this  gave  an  advantage  to  such  as  a  critic  of  some  distinction.     In  1690  he 

longed  for  poHtical  changes.     The  dts-  was  admitteda  sizar  of  Emmanuel  college, 

Hunting  doctors,    accordingly,    Priestley  Cambridge ;  and  soon  after  he  had  taken 

and  Furneaux,  attacked  some  of  his  posi-  his  degree   of  M.A.   in   1698,   he   was 

tions,  the  latter  at  considerable  lengtii,  in  appointed  head-master  to  the  free  school 

his  Letters  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Justice  at  Derby,  and  lecturer  of  All  Hallows  in 

Ulackstone,  concerning  his  Exposition  of  the  same  town.     In   1722  he  was  a|^ 

*he  Act  of  Toleration,  and  some  positions  pointed  head-master  of  the  free  school  at 

relative  to  Religious  Liberty,  in  his  cele-  Market  Bosworth,  Leicestershire ;  and  in 

brated   Commentaries  on   the   Laws  of  1725  appeared  his  principal  work,  The 

England.      Bhickstone  never  took  any  Sacred  Oassics  Defended  and  Illustrated, 

particular  notice  of  these  letters,  but  he  a  second  volume  of  which  was  published 

tacitly  allowed  thoni  a  degree  of  weight  m  1731,  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
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the   author.     The   object  of  this  work  the  disputes  between  the  two  rival  bodies 
is  to  vindicate  the  sacred  penmen  of  the  ran   so    high   as    to    threaten    English 
New  Testament  from  the  charge  of  in-  Romanism  with  injurious  consequences, 
elegance  in  respect  of  style,  and  to  show  To  avert  such,  projects  for  the  establish- 
that  passages  which  have  been  adduced  ment  of  a  Romish  hierarchy  iu  England 
as    instances   of   incorrect  composition  were  seriously  entertained.     It  was  pro- 
may  be  justified  by  the  usage  of  classical  posed  thatthe  kingdom  should  be  parceled 
authority.     In  1 726  Sir  H.  Atkins,  who  mto   two  divisions,   a  northern   and   a 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Blackwall,  presented  southern,     and     various    arrangements 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  devised  by  which  a  compact  religious 
which,  however,  he  resigned  in   1729,  body  might  be  formed.     But  when  the 
and  returned  to  Bosworth,  where  he  died  scheme  came  to  be  considered  in  detail, 
April  8,  1730.     His  other  writings  are,  the  regulars  objected  to  it  as  likely  to 
Tneognidis  Megarensis  Sententiae   Mo-  interfere  with  their  special  privileges,  and 
rales  Nov&  LatinS,  vcrsione,  &c.  1706;  place  them  under  the  control  of   the 
an  Introduction   to  the   Classics,   1718,  seculars.     Hence  the  design  miscarried, 
1 2mo ;  and  a  Latin  Grammar,  which  he  and  Persons,  who  had  originally  approved 
used  in  both  his  schools.  (Chalmers.  Aikin.  of  an  episcopate,  retracted  his  opinion. 
Nichols.)  Another  plan  was  now  proposed, — that 
BLACKWELL,  (George,)  an  English  of  commissioning    an    archpries^    who 
divine  of  the   Roman  church,  bom  in  should  exercise  a  general  superintend- 
Middlesex,  in  1545,  admitted  scholar  of  ence  over  the  clergy,  and  the  spiritual 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  May  27,  1562,  concerns  of  laymen  in  communion  with 
probationer  in  1565,  actual  fellow  in  the  Rome,   as   bishops   ordinarily    do   over 
following  year,  and  M.A.inl567.  Having  flocks  confided  to  them,  but  who  should 
imbibed  a  partiality  for  Romanism,  he  be   no    more   authorized   to   consecrate 
did  not  long  retain  his  fellowship,  but  chrism  and  confer  orders  and  confirma- 
first  retired  to  Gloucester-hull,  and  sub-  tion,   than  others  merely  of  sacerdotal 
sequently  to  a  Romish  seminary  abroad,  rank.     This  plan  was  thought  most  ex- 
He  resided  several  years  at  Rome,  where,  pedient;  and  accordingly,  March  7, 1598, 
by  his  learning  and  good  conduct,  he  cardinal  Cajetan,  who  was  recognised  at 
gained  the    esteem   of   many   eminent  Rome  as  protector  of  the  Englisn  nation, 
persons,  among  them  of  cardinal  Bellar-  directed  letters  to  Blackwell,  mentioning 
mine  and  Robert  Persons,   the  famous  the  disagreements  among   English  Ro- 
Jesuit,  so  conspicuous  in  the  religious  manists,  with  their  general  wish  for  an 
and  political  movements  of  Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  announcing 
reign.     At  length  the  expediency  of  an  the   pope's  wish  that  he  should  act  as 
episcopate   for  the   Enghsh    Romanists  archpriest  over  the  secular  cler&y.  Black- 
came  under  discussion.     So  long  as  there  well   was  also  furnished    with    private 
was  any  survivor  of  the  old  hierarchy,  instructions,  forbidding  him  to  determine 
displaced  soon  after  the  queen's  accession,  any  matter  of  importance  without  con- 
the  question  was  not  raised.    But  Thomas  suiting  Garnet,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits, 
Watson,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  some  others  of  that  order.     When 
who  was  the  last  of  that  bodv,  died  in  the  new  archpriest  entered    upon    his 
1584.     Even  then  the  want  of  a  Romish  functions,  a  violent  spirit  of  resistance  to 
spiscopacy  was  not  greatly  felt.     William  him  arose  among  the  seculars.    They 
Allen,  made  cardinal  in  1587,  was  con-  treated  him  as  a  mere  creature  of  the 
iidered  as  the  cardinal  of  England ;  and  Jesuits,  and  rationally  objected  to  his 
being  resident  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  credentials,  as  bearing  upon  their  face 
Rras   sufficiently  within   reach  for    any  no  higher  authority  than  tnat  of  an  indi- 
ippeal  from   his  native    country.      But  vidua!  cardinal,  who  might  have  acted 
liter  his  death,   in  1594,   the  body   of  without    sufficient    powers,    and   made 
English  Romanists  found   itself  v/holly  arrangements  which  the  pope  would  not 
grithout    a    leader.      It   was,    however,  sanction.     Blackwell  was  tempted  by  this 
irgently  in  want  of  one  from  dissensions  opposition    into   considerable  intemper- 
miong  its  members.     The  Jesuits  had,  ance,  branding  his  antagonists  as  sciiis- 
br  several  years,  obtained  an  ascendency  matics,  and  menacing  them  with  eccle^ 
n  recusant  families,  which  the  secular  siastical    censures.      They    determined 
dergy  viewed  with  jealousy  and  indig-  accordingly,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  pope, 
lation.     One  of  their  order  even  went  Clement  VIII.;  and  two  of  their  body, 
;o  far  as  to  claim  a  superiority  over  his  delegated  by  the  rest,  arrived  in  Rome, 
ellow-prisouers  in  Wiibeach  castle ;  and  in   December  1598.     Persons  received 
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them  in  the  English  college  there  with  ing  himself  at  the  head  of  hii  clerical 
great  incivility,  and  soon  drove  them  brethren  must  have  quickly  vanishedi 
from  it  in  a  manner  equally  offensive.  In  other  points,  Blackwell^s  chaiactcr 
They  then  took  up  their  quarters  at  an  shows  advantageously.  When  a  few 
inn,  but  a  company  of  soldiers,  attended  desperate  Romanists  were  detected  in 
by  him,  removed  them,  and  they  were  contriving  the  Powder  Plot,  he  wrote  a 
confined,  under  his  personal  direction,  circular,  dated  Nov.  28, 1605,  condemning 
with  extreme  severity,  until  a  fortnight  that  nefarious  conspiracy  as  detestable 
after  the  promulgation  of  a  bull,  dated  and  damnable,  a  mott  grietous  ojfence  to 
April  6,  1599,  in  which  the  pope  sane-  God,  scandalous  to' the  world,  utterly  tm- 
tioncd  cardinal  Cajetan's  letter,  together  lawful  in  itself,  and  against  God's  express 
with  the  archprieiit's  appointment  and  commandments.  Afterwards,  on  receiv- 
acts.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  allay  ing  the  pope's  mandatum,  disapproving 
the  ferment  in  England.  An  appeal  was  of  such  devices,  he  sent  it  abroad,  July 
now  made  to  the  facult)'  of  divines  in  the  22,  1 606,  with  a  short  note  of  his  own, 
university  of  Paris,  as  to  the  imputations  declaring  himself  to  have  nerer  allosetd 
of  schism  and  sin  laid  by  Black  well  upon  any  such  attempts.  In  a  like  spirit  he  re- 
the  refractor}'  seculars.  That  learned  ceived  eventually  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
body  unanimously  determined  that  there  enacted  in  conseouence  of  this  conspirac}', 
was  neither  schism  nor  sin  in  the  case,  and  branding  the  deposing  power  as- 
Elackwell  then  forbade  every  one,  whether  sumed  by  popes  as  impious  ana  heretical. 
lay  or  clerical,  to  defend  in  any  manner  It  appears  really  to  nave  been  framed 
the  judgment  received  from  Paris,  under  with  the  wise  and  humane  view  of  divert- 
pain  of  interdiction.  As  if  to  make  this  ing  popular  odium  from  English  Roman- 
arbitrary  decree  appear  more  odious  and  ists,  by  cnablingthem  to  disclaim  solemnly 
indefensible,  the  pope's  bull,  confiniKitory  upon  oath  such  extravagant  politicAl 
of  Blackwell's  appointment  and  proceed-  principles  as  have  been  advocated  by 
ings,  was  no  sooner  received,  tliau  the  some  of  their  body,  and  may  justly  throw 
dissatisfied  seculars  paid  uiiqualiiied  sub-  upon  occasions  a  suspicion  over  all  tiiofe 
mission  to  it.  But  the  archpriest,  refusing  members  of  it  who  refuse  to  make  a 
to  admit  present  acquiescence  as  any  manly  disavowal  of  them.  Factious  or 
acquittal  of  former  opposition,  persisted  fanatical  men,  however,  would  admit 
in  treatiiifi:  them  as  schismatics,  lliis  neither  wisdom  nor  humanity  in  the  o^th, 
was  more  than  they  could  bear,  and  ac-  but  branded  it  as  an  ambiguous  form, 
cordiiiply,  Nov.  17,  1600,  they  served  offensive  to  tender  consciences,  drawn 
him  Willi  n  formal  notice  of  appeal  to  the  up  chiefly  by  archbishop  Bancroft,  and 
pontiff'.  'J'his  was  kindly  received  at  Perkins,  a  renegade  Jesuit,  to  divide  the 
Rome,  and  produced  a  letter  from  the  Romish  body,  and  afford  pretences  for 
pope  to  Black  well,  dated  Aug.  17,  1601,  new  persecutions.  It  is  much  to  the 
in  which  he  was  admonished  to  milder  credit  of  Blackwell  that,  after  due  con- 
courses ;  but  the  appeal  was  vcr}'  feel-  sideration,  he  took  no  such  improbable, 
ingly  rejected,  with  a  view  to  prevent  uncharitable,  and  unsound  views  of  this 
farther  irritation.  Still  the  contending  document.  On  the  contrary,  thoueh  op- 
parties  proved  irreconcilable,  and  a  posed  strongly  to  the  oath  before  it  was 
third  appeal  was  made  to  the  pope,  published,  he  subsequently  addressed  a 
This  produced  a  papal  brief  to  the  arch-  lettertotheEnglishmembersofhischurcb, 
priest,  dated  Oct.  6,  1602,  in  which  that  maintaining  its  lawfulness,  and  advising 
indiscreet  functionary  was  charged  with  them  to  take  it.  His  old  friend,  cardimd 
an  occasional  excess  of  his  powers,  and  Bellarmine,  no  sooner  heard  of  an  appro- 
commanded  to  abstain  from  consulting  bation  so  distasteful  to  the  more  vioient 
either  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  or  papal  partizans,  than  he  wrote  to  the 
anv  of  that  order,  in  the  discharge  of  his  archpriest,  condemning  his  conduct,  and 
ofhcial  duties,  and  in  which  the  appcl-  recommending  him  to  retract  Paul  V., 
lants  were  pronoiuiced  free  from  the  too,  now  pope,  issued  a  brief  to  the 
loss  of  any  of  their  faculties  by  their  English  Romanists,  condemnatory  of  the 
proceedings.  This  made  peace,  though  oath.  It  was,  however,  suppmed  by 
certainly  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  some  in  England,  that  the  storm  thus 
Black  well's  character  for  discretion  and  raised  at  Rome  really  rested  upon  a  con- 
independence.  Had  he  been  a  man  fusion  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed 
of  more  address  or  temper,  and  less  under  James  with  that  of  supremacy  pre- 
likely  to  he  found  a  servile  tool  of  scribed  under  Elizabeth ;  and  many 
Jesuitism,   his  difficulties   in   establish-  represented  the  pope's  disapproving  brieif 
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AS  dictated  by  no  deliberate  judgment,        BLACKWELL,  (Alexander,)  a  native 
but  extorted  by  importunity,  and  hence    of  Scotland,  noticed  in  hb  day  as  author 
not  binding  upon  English  Romanists.  To    of  A  New  Method  of  Improving  Cold, 
remove    this    impression,    Paul    issued    Wet,  and  Clayey  Grounds,  Lond.  1741. 
another  brief,  dated  Aug.  22,  1607,  de-    This  rejects   manure,  and  recommends 
daring  the  former  to  have  been  framed    repeated  ploughing,  or  other  modes  of 
by   his   especial  direction,   after   a  full    turning  the  soil.     The  author,  educated 
deliberation,   and   hence  to   be  binding    for  a  physician,  after  attempts  to  get  into 
upon  all  who  owned  his  authority.     But    practice,  both  in  Scotland  and  London, 
before  this  instrument  was  even  drawn    first  became  corrector  of  the  press,  and 
up,  Blackwell  had  again,  and  in  a  most    subsequently  set  up  for  a  printer  himself, 
particular  manner,  expressed  his  appro-    but  failed.     Eventually  his  agricultural 
bation  of  the  oath.     He  was  apprehended    piece  recommended  him  for  employment 
June  24, 1607,  apparently  for  correspond-    m  Sweden,  where  he  both  superintended 
ing  with  cardinal    Bellarmine    without    various  rural  operations  and  practised 
permission  from  the  government.     He    physic.     He  was,  however,  involved  in  a 
was   detained   in   close   custody   twelve    plot  for  changing  the  succession  to  the 
days,  during  eight  of  which  he  under-    Swedish  throne,  for  which,  after  under- 
went   very    rigorous     examinations    at    going  torture,  he  was  beheaded,  Aug.  9, 
Lambeth,  before  a  board  of  commissioners.     1747.     He  denied  the  crime  imputed  to 
They  examined  him  at  great  length,  and    him.     (Chalmers.) 
elicited  from  him  a  series  of  judgments        BLACKWELL,    (Elizabeth,)  wife  of 
adverse  to  the  political  pretensions  of    the  preceding,  conspicuous  for  the  ser- 
Kome,  which   do   great  honour  to   his    vices  that  she  rendered  to  botany,  when 
christian    principles,   theological   know-    her  husband's  failure  plunged  them  in 
ledge,  and  good  sense.     The  particulars    pecuniary  distress.     She  was  daughter  of 
of  this  examination   were   immediately    a  merchant  of  Aberdeen,  and  having  a 
published,  uAder  the   following  title, —    good  taste  for  drawing,  she  applied  her- 
The  Large  Examination  taken  at  Lam-    self  to  the  preparation  of  a  nerbal   of 
neth,  according  to  his  Majesty's  direction,    medicinal  plants,  then   greatly  wanted. 
Point  by  Point,  of  Mr.  George  Blackwell,    Some  specimens  of  her  fitness  for  this 
made  Archpriest  of  England  by   Pope    task  having  been  submitted  to  Sir  Hans 
Clement   VllL,   upon  occasion   of   an    Sloane,  and  other  eminent  physicians, 
Answer  of  his,  without  the  Privity  of  the    she    received   such    encouragement    as 
State,  to  a  Letter  lately  sent  to  him  by    induced  her  to  take  up  her  residence  by 
Cardinal   Bellarmine,  blaming  him   for    the  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  where, 
taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  together    by  drawing  plants  as  they  came  firesh  to 
with    the    Cardinal's   Letter,   and    Mr.    hand,  engraving  her  draughts  on  copper, 
Blackwcll's  Letter  to  the  Romish  Catholics    and  colouring  them  herself,  she  produced 
in  England,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as  Lay.    a  work  that  received  extensive  patronage, 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert  Barker,    and  afforded  such  effectual  relief  to  her 
printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Ma-    husband  under   his  difficulties,    that  it 
jesty,   1607.     Afterwards  Blackwell  ad-    enabled  him,   it  is  said,  to  regain   his 
dressed   a  second  letter  to  the  English    liberty  after  a  confinement  of  two  years. 
Romanists,  repeating  his  approbation  of    The  first  volume  of  this  ingenious  and 
the  oath,  and  advising  them  to  take  it,    industrious  lady's  production   was  pub- 
even  to  the  neglect  of  papal  briefs.    This    lished  in  1737,  the  second  in  1739,  fol. 
was  too  much  tor  the  endurance  of  Rome;     It   is  entitled,  A  Curious  Herbal,  con- 
and  in  1608  he  was  superseded,  George    taining  500  cuts  of  the  most  useful  Plants 
Birket,  a  clergyman  of  more  conciliatory    which  are  now  used  in  the  Practice  of 
manners,    being    appointed    archpriest    Physic,  engraved  on  folio  Copper-plates, 
Blackwell  died  sudaenly,  Jan.  12,  1612.    after  Drawings  taken  from  the  Life,  by 
The  oath  which  he  had  the  manliness  to    Elizabeth  Blackwell.    To  which  is  added, 
approve  was  also  approved,  in  1682,  by    a  short   description  of  the  plants,  and 
no  less  an  authority  tnanBossuet,  although    their  common  uses  in  physic.     Most  of 
that  celebrated  controversialist  stigma-    the  delineations  are  faithful,  but  neces- 
tized  as  captious  the  clause  which  pro-    sarily   wanting  in  that  strict  accuracy 
nounced    papal    pretensions   to    depose    which  the  botanical  knowledge  of  later 
princes  impious  and  heretical,     (Butler's    years  has  rendered  indispensable.     That 
Hist.    Mem.  i.  303 ;   iii.  395.     Wood's    this  work,  though  bulky  and  expensive, 
Athenap.   Collier,  ii.  694.    Tierney's  Ad-    was  intrinsically  valuable,  is  shown  by 
ditions  to  Dodd,  iv.  73.)  repeated  editions  of  it.     Trew  made  a 
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German  translation  of  it,  which,  with  a  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoin 

Latin   text  besides,   was    published    at  of  theOnirt  of  Aii{a^tus,4to.     A  lecond 

Nuremberg,  with  large  adoitions  of  liis  volume  was  published  in  1755;  and  a 

own,  between  the  years  1750  and  1760,  third,  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  vai 

in  six  volumes,  imder  the  title  of  Her-  prepared  for  the  press  by  John  Mills, 

barium  Black wellianum.   A  supplemental  and  published  in  17G4,  together  wiUi  a 

volume  was  printed  by  other  botanists  in  third  edition  of  the  two  former  volumes. 

1773.     Subsequently  was  published   at  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Blackwell'i 

Leipsic,  in  1794,  8vo,  Nomcnclator  Lin-  literary  talents   found  many   admirers; 

nseunus   in  Blackwcllio-Herbarium,  per  but  others,  and  among  them  no  less  a 

C.  G.  Groening.     Mrs.  Blackwell's  ser-  man   than   Dr.  Johnson,    treated   them 

vices  to  botany  were  commemorated  by  with  ridicule,  and  even   with  severity. 

Commerson,   in   the  name  Black wellia,  His   taste,  in  fact,  was  defective.    lie 

given  by  him  to  a  race  of  plants.     The  displays  a  pompous  pedantry,  and  affects 

date  of  her  death  is  not  known.    (Chal-  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  offend 

mers.     Rees.     Biog.  Univ.)  such  as  are  best  qualified  to  judge  both 

BLACKWELL,  (Tliomas,)  brother-in-  of  books  and  men.     (Chalmers.) 

law  of  the  preceding,  bom  Aug.  4,  1701,  BLACKWOOD,  (Adam,)  a   Scottish 

at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  liad  been  writer,  bom  at  Dumferling,  in  1539,  of 

settled  as  minister  in  the  preceding  year,  an   ancient  family.      His  great  uncle, 

but  became  evcnlually  professor  (>f  di-  Robert  Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  an 

vinity  and  principal  of  the   Marischal  eminent  statesman,  sent   hiin  for  edu- 

college,  offices  which  he  held  until  his  cation  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under 

death,  in  172S.     In  that  college  Thomas  Turnebus  and  Dorat.     On  bishop  Reid's 

BlackwcU  took  tho  degree  uf  master  of  death,  in  1558,  he  p^d  a  short  visit  to 

arts  in  1718,  which  is  considered,  as  he  Scotland;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Paris, 

w^as  only  seventeen,  a  proof  of  extra-  where  the  liberality  of  his  native  sove- 

ordinary  proficiency.     In  this  establish-  reign,  recently  married  to  the  dauphin, 

ment  he  was  appointed  Greek  professor  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies.    The 

by  the  crown,  Nov.  28,  1723,  and  he  unfortunate  Mary  continuing  to  patronize 

subseouently  gained  great  reputation  as  him,  appointed  him  member  of  the  pre- 

a  teacher  of  that  languiige.     He  was  ap-  sidial  of  Poicticrs,  her  dowry  town.     He 

pointed    principal    of   the    college    by  died  there  in  1613,  and  is  known  to  pos- 

Gcorj^e  it.  Oct.  7,  1748,  being  the  only  terity  as  a  wami  advocate  of  the  unhappy 

layman  so  distinguislied  since  the  patron-  queen,  to  whom  he   had  lain  under  so 

age  came  to  tlie  crown,  by  the  forfeiture  many  obligations,  and  in  whose  behalf 

of  the  Marischal  family,  in  1716;  but  he  he   had   been    actively'    engaged    u[K)n 

did  not  resign  the  Greek  professorship,  several  occasions.     His  first  publication 

although  several  years  before  his  death  a  is  entitled,  Carol!   IX.   Pompa  funebris 

consumptive  habit  obliged  him  to  emjduy  Vcrsibus  cxpressa :  per  A.  B.  J.  C.  157-1. 

an  assistimt  in  teaching  his  class.     He  The  initiids  mean  Adamus  Blackwood, 

became  LL.D.  in  1752.     At  length  his  Juris  Consultus.     In  the  following  year 

health  became  so  seriously  impaired,  that  he  published,  but  without  even  initials, 

he  was  advised  to  travel,   and  accord-  Dc  Vinculo  seu  Conjunctione  Religionis 

ingly  he  left  home  in  February,  1757,  ct  Imperii,  et  de  Conjuratonim  Insidiis 

but  he  was  not  able  to  go  any  farther  Religionis  Fuco  adumbratis.     In  1580,  or 

than    Edinburgh.      He   died    there    on  the  following  year,  was  published  with 

the  8th  of  the  next  month.     Dr.  Black-  his  name,  Advcrsus  Gcorgii  Buchansni 

well  produced  several  works  connected  Diulogmn  dc   Jure   Regni  apud  Scotos, 

with    chissical    literature,    the    first    of  pro  Rcgibus  Apologia.     He  also  revised 

which,  printed  in  1735,  An  Inquiry  into  and  corrected  the  Relation  du  Marty  re 

the  Liu^  and   Writings  of  Homer,  was  de  Marie  Stuart,  Rcine  d'Ecosse,  prii.tetl 

anonymous.     Tliis  is  thought  to  be  his  at   Antwerp   in    1588,   a   violent  piece, 

best   work,    and   a    second    edition    of  denouncing  the  sovcreigi:s  of  Europe,  if 

it  was  published  in  1736.     Soon  afler-  they   should  not  avenge  Mar}'*s  death. 

wards  he  published.  Proofs  of  the  Inquiry  His  concern  with  it  fairlv  entitles  it  to  a 

into  Homer's  liife  and  Writings,  tnuis-  place  amone  Blackwood  s  works,  which 

lated  into  English.     This  was  a  transla-  were  published  in   a  collected  form  at 

tion  of  the  notes  in  various  languages  Paris,  in  1644,  4to,  under  the  following 

appended  to  the  original  work.     In  1748  title, — Adami  Blackuodsei,  in  Curia  Pic- 

BluckweU  published  Letters  concerning  tonuni  Pra*sidis  et  C/onsiliarii  Regii,  Onvra 

Mythology,    in   a  large  8vo.     In  1753  omnia:  dc  Jure  Regni  advcrsus  Bucnan- 
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anum,  de  Vinculo  Religionis  et  Imperii,  weighed  and  departed   port.      But  the 

Meditationes  in  Psalmum  50.     Carmina,  vigilance  of  Blackwood  was  not  to  be 

le   Martyre   de  la   Reine  Marie  Stuart  eluded.      To   his   skill    and   daring   in 

d'Ecosse.     It   is    a  very  rare    volume,  assailing  singly  and  crippling,  when  far 

(Chalmers.     Clement.     Bibl.  Curieuse.)  in   advance  of  the  pursuing  force,  the 

BLACKWOOD,  (Henrv,)  nephew  of  enemy's  towering  two-decker,  may  in  a 

the  preceding,  bom  at  Pans,  professor  of  great  measure  be  ascribed  the  capture  of 

medicine  and  surgery,  died  at  Rouen,  the  finest  battle-ship  of  her  class  afloat, 

Oct.   17,  1634,  admired  for  his  talents,  and  unquestionably  the  best  fought,  and, 

but  notorious  for  a  fickleness  and  a  spirit  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  phrase,  the 

of  intrigue  that  marred  his  fortune.     He  most  desperately  defended  vessel  of  war 

published  several  works,  and  among  them  that  ever  bore  the  flag  of  France,  whether 

a  liatin  translation  of  the  Prognostics  of  under  the  royal  or  revolutionary  banner. 
Hippocrates.     (Biog.  Univ.)  After  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  and 

His  father,  also  named  Henrv,  first  the  renewal  of  war  with  France,  Black- 
taught  philosophy  at  Paris,  and  after-  wood  became  captain  of  the  Euryalus,  a 
wards  practised  medicine.  He  is  thought  new  frigate  of  36  guns.  The  signal  ser- 
to  have  died  in  1613  or  1614.  (Chal-  vice  that  he  subsequently  rendered  to  his 
mers.)  country  in  that  active  and  vigilant  vessel, 

BLACKWOOD,    (Sir    Henr}%    hart.  Nelson's  confiding  frigate,  will  be  found 

K.C.B.)  a  brave  and  distinguished  British  fully  recorded  in  the  detailed  accounts 

admiral,  sixth  surviving  son  of  Sir  John  descriptive  of  the  battle   of  Trafalgar. 

Blackwood,  hart.,   of  Balliliedy,   in  the  Still,   as    a  matter  unobserved  by   the 

county  of  Down,  by  Dorcas,  daughter  of  chroniclers  of  that  great  and  glorious 

James   Stevenson,  Esq.,  created  in  the  achievement,  it  may  oe  here  stated,  as  a 

geerage  of  Ireland  baroness  Duflerin  and  fact  familiar  to  all  serving  in  the  British 
lanboyle,  in  1800.  He  entered  the  fleet,  that  on  Blackwood's  vigilance,  his 
navy  in  April  1781,  being  then  eleven  able  and  judicious  guidance  in  leading 
years  old ;  officiated  as  senior  lieutenant  the  British  force  to  the  direct  locality  in 
of  the  Invincible,  (74,)  in  Howe's  me-  which  would  be  found  that  of  the  enemy 
morable  defeat  of  the  French  revolu-  awaiting  battle,  Nelson  founded  his 
tionary  fleet ;  and  upon  the  return  into  fondest  liope  of  fulfilling  his  anticipated 
port  of  the  victorious  forces,  received  his  triumph.  **  I  rely  on  captain  Black- 
commander's  commission.  In  1798,  when  wood,  telegraphed  the  confiding  chief, 
captain  of  the  Brilliantf  (28,)  he  sus-  in  the  full  face  of  the  fleet,  **  to  keep 
tamed  for  several  hours  a  running  fight,  sight  of  the  enemy  during  the  night, 
ably  and  resolutely  conducted,  with  two  Tnis  public  declaration  of  reliance  was 
formidable  French  frigates.  His  move-  seen  nyinff  in  symbolic  combinations  at 
ments  were  no  less  ably  executed,  than  the  mast  head  of  the  Victory ,  the  flag- 
boldly  conceived  and  promptly  adopted,  ship  of  the  British  chief,  as  the  sun  was 
Hence  he  finally  escaped  capture,  afler  sinking  in  the  horizon  on  the  eve  pre- 
crippling  his  nearest  and  warmest  pur-  ceding  the  eventful  day  which  lost  to  the 
suer,  and  coming  off*  in  the  conflict  the  conjoined  enemies  of  England  a  formid- 
least  sufferer.  After  this  gallant  and  able  force,  and  to  England  herself  the 
masterly  defence,  Blackwood  removed  greatest  and  most  revered  of  her  host  of 
into  the  Penelope,  (36,)  a  frigate  cele-  heroes. 

brated  in  the  best  days  of  naval  discipline        In  Marshall's  Naval  Bic^raphy,  will 

for    her    incomparable    order,    fighting  be  foimd,  vol.   i.  part  ii.,   Blackwood's 

efficiency,   and    the    wondrous    celerity  recorded    account    of    a    conversation, 

with  which  she  was  wont  to  execute  the  highly  interesting,  that  he  had  held  with 

heavy  evolutions  incidental  to  vessels  of  the  heroic  Nelson  during  the  protracted 

war.     In  this  ship  was  assigned  to  Black-  period    which    had    been    occupied    in 

wood  the  special  service  of  watching  the  closing  with  the  Franco-Spanish  force; 

French  movements  at  Malta,  particmarly  an  approach  which  had  been  rendered, 

those  of  the  Guillautne  Tell,  (86,)  bearing  by  tne  lightness   of  the  wind  and  the 

the   flag  of  admiral  Decr^s,  who,  after  heaviness  of  the  swell,  annoyingly  slow 

his  timely  flight  from  the  battle  of  the  and  sluggish.     For  four  hours  and  up- 

Nile,  found  refuge  in  the  port  of  Valetta.  wards  Blackwood  and  his  brother  officer 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  1800,  Prowse,   captain   of  the  Syrius  frigate, 

the  Guillaume  Tell,  taking  advantage  of  paced  the  poop  of  the  Victory,  holding 

a  strong  southerly  wind,  and  the  darkness  occasional  converse  with  the  all-observing 

that  succeeded  the  setting  of  the  moon,  and  inquiring  chief  on  subjects  connected 
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with  the  coming  fight.  "  I  mean  to-  the  forecastle  himself,  than  all  parii  of 
day,"  said  Nelson,  in  a  playful  tone,  **  to  the  vessel,  abaft  the  centre  of  the  booms, 
bleed  the  captains  of  the  fri«;ates,  as  I  appeared  in  a  raging  flame.  After  ex- 
shall  keep  you  both  on  board  until  the  horting  the  officers  and  men,  to  the 
very  last  minute."  As  soon,  however,  number  of  400,  who  were  crowded  around 
as  the  Victory  came  within  range  of  him,  to  be  cool  and  collected,  and  to 
the  enemy's  raking  fire,  and  that  strag-  depend  upon  the  boats  of  the  squadron; 
glin^  shot  gave  token  of  impending  and  feeling  that  he  could  no  longer  render 
mischief,  Blackwood  and  Prowse  were  them  the  least  possible  service,  he  jumped 
directed  to  take  to  their  res])ective  boats,  overboard  from  the  spritsail-yard.  Aner 
and  to  proceed  along  the  column  led  by  struggling  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour, 
tlic  commander-in-chief,  more  strcuu-  he  was  picked  up  by  one  of  t]*e  boats  of 
ously  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  those  the  Canopy s,  and  taken  on  board  that 
captains  who  were  seen  crowding  canvas  ship  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The 
on  tlieir  several  vessels,  that,  if  they  found  /Ijax  burnt  all  night,  and  drifWd  on  the 
it  impracticable  to  follow  the  prescribed  island  of  Tenedos,  where  on  the  following 
order  of  battle,  they  were  to  adopt  whatever  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  she  ''blew  up, ' 
method  tliey  thouglit  best,  provided  that  producing  a  terrific  explosion.  Man? 
it  led  them  quickly  and  closely  alongside  lives  were  lost,  and  of  those  who  escaped, 
of  the  enemy.  This  injunction  was  no  some  were  so  dreadfully  scorched  that 
80<mer  delivered  than  Blackwood,  taking  they  died  after  they  had  been  brought  od 
the  Land  of  his  revered  friend,  expressed  board  the  diflerent  ships  attached  to  the 
a  hope  *Hhnt  on  his  return  to  the  Victory,  squadron. 

wliich  would  be  as  soon  as  he  could  pos-  At  the  close  of  1807,  Blackwood  was 
sibly  effect,  lie  would  find  his  lordship  appointed  to  the  WartpiUt  a  new  third- 
well,  and  in  the  possession  of  tuenty  rate,  fitting  at  Chatham;  and  in  the 
{)rizcs."  To  this  heartfelt  expression  of  summer  of  1810  we  find  him,  when  in 
lope  was  responded  Nelson's  unequivocal  command  of  the  inshore-squadron  ofi 
prediction  of  his  own  death,  '*  God  biess  Toulon,  again  contending  with  a  power- 
yoUf  Blackwood ;  I  shall  never  speak  to  fully  superior  force ;  and  l>y  his  bold  and 
you  again  /"  Long  before  the  action  spirited  conduct,  frustrating  the  designs 
had  terminated  Blackwood  proceeded  in  of  a  French  squadron,  in  their  endeavour 
his  boat,  through  the  fire  of  both  fleets,  to  cut  off  his  old  and  favourite  frigate 
to  obtain  intelligence  of  Nelson's  safety,  (tlie  Euryalus),  together  with  the  Sneer' 
and  arrived  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Victory  water  brig. 

as  the  suffering  and  mutilated  hero  In  1814,  BUckwood  was  ap]winted 
yielded  his  last  breath.  captain  of  the  fleet  assembled  at  Spithead, 
The  Euryalus  soon  after  returned  to  under  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  hoisted 
£n|;land,  and  her  commander  had  the  his  flag  in  the  Impregnable,  of  98  ginis, 
melancholy  satisfacti(m  of  taking  a  part  in  honour  of  the  visit  paid  by  the  allied 
in  the  procession  at  the  public  funeral  of  sovereigns  to  EnglandC  On  the  fourth 
his  late  noble  friend.  On  this  occasion  of  the  following  month,  captain  Black- 
he  acted  as  train-bearer  to  the  chief  wood  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
mourner.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  admiral  of  admiral,  and  shortly  after  to  the  dignity 
the  fleet.  (Marshall.)  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  lu  August 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  1819,  he  was  nominated  a  R.C.B.,  and, 
year,  our  subject  took  conmiand  of  the  about  the  same  time,  appointed  com- 
ytjax,  of  80  gims,  in  which  ship  he  mander-in-chiefon  the  East  India  station, 
accompanied  Sir  John  T.  Duck  wot  tli  on  In  December  1822,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
the  expedition  against  Constantinople ;  laud.  Sir  Henry  Blackwood  was  thrice 
but  unfortunately,  at  nine  on  the  night  married,  and  letlt  a  family ;  his  eldest 
of  the  14th  of  July,  1807,  that  noble  and  son  being,  Uke  himself,  a  naval  officer. 
efficient  vessel  was  discovered  to  be  on  He  died  at  Balliliedy,  his  brother*s 
fire  ;  and  despite  of  the  most  energetic  paternal  beat,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of 
and  daring  efforts  to  stifle  the  conflagra-  typhus  fever,  December  17,  1832. 
tion,  the  destruction  of  the  ship  became  BLACKWOOD,  (William,)  an  eminent 
inevitable.  On  the  flames  bursting  up  Scottish  publisher,  remarkable  for  the 
the  main  hatchway,  thereby  dividing  the  Edinburgli  magazine  that  bears  his  name. 
fore  from  the  at^er  part  of  the  ship,  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  November 
Blackwood  culled  to  the  ]K*()pIe  to  go  20,  1 770,  of  parents  in  a  humbler  station 
forward  **  and  save  themselves  as  fust  sia  than  that  which  be  attained  himself,  bnt 
t!u>y  could."     No  sooner  had  he  reached  highly  respectable,  and  careful  to  give 
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bim  a  good  education.    He  earl^  showed  new  edition  was  printed  by  Bowycr,  the 

such  a  decided  fondness  for  literature,  learned  printer,  in  1750,  with  notes  oi 

that  it  was  determined  to  bring  him  up  his  own,  marked  Typogr.     In  1753,  this 

for  a  bookseller.     After  passing  through  translation  of  Caesar  was  superseded  by 

an   apprenticeship   in    his    native    city,  that  of  Duncan.     (Chalmers.     Wright's 

eagerly  reading   much  that  fell   in  his  Essex,  ii.  483.     Adam  Clarke's  Bibliog. 

-way,  especially  Scottish  history  and  anti-  Miscell.) 

quities,  he  was  employed  both  in  Glasgow  BLAEU,  or  BLAEUW,  BLAUW, 
and  London,  and  thus  gained  a  know-  (William,)  bom  at  Alcmaer,  in  1571;  died 
ledge  of  old  books  not  often  surpassed  at  Amsterdam,  21st  of  October,  1638;  a 
by  persons  of  his  class.  In  1804  he  celebrated  mathematician,  surveyor,  and 
settled  himself  in  E<linburgh  as  a  dealer  publisher  in  that  city.  In  astronomy  he 
in  old  books,  but  in  1816  he  disposed  of  was  the  pupil  of  Tycho  de  Brahe;  and 
his  stock,  and  undertook  the  business  of  as  early  as  1599  was  employed  in  making 
a  publisher.  In  1817  he  brought  out  his  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes,  and  like- 
magazine,  an  excellent  miscellany,  which  wise  large  quadrants  for  the  observatory 
has  been  the  vehicle  for  much  agreeable  at  Leyden.  About  the  year  1606  he 
writing,  and  for  political  principles  at  discovered  a  star  in  the  breast  of  the 
variance  with  those  advocated  in  the  great  9wan.  His  claim,  however,  to  this  dis- 
Whig  periodical,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  covery  has  been  partly  disputed.  In 
Blackwood  was  firmly  attached  to  the  1628  he  siurveyed  the  entire  coast  between 
politics  that  were  maintained  in  his  maga-  the  Texel  and  the  Meuse,  with  a  Rhein- 
line.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  resisting  land  rod  of  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
the  progress  of  such  alleged  reforms  as  took  the  latitudes  with  an  instrument, 
he  thought  pernicious  or  deceptive,  nor  having  a  diameter  of  twenty-eight  feet, 
any  of  promoting  the  correction  of  prac-  and  a  bend  of  twelve  degrees.  When 
tical  evils.  In  his  magazine  he  scarcely  Galileo,  in  1637,  undertook  to  prove  the 
ever  wrote  himself,  but  it  was  conducted  longitude  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  he  was 
by  him,  and  occupied  so  much  of  his  one  of  the  four  commissioners  engaged 
time,  that  any  other  than  a  man  of  highly  by  the  states-general  to  inquire  into  it. 
energetic  character  would  have  been  found  The  other  three  were  Lawrence  Reael, 
unequal  to  the  task.  Blackwood's  private  Martin  Hortensius,  and  one  Beckman. 
character  was  exemplary,  and  he  was  His  principal  employment  consisted,  how- 
general  ly  respected.  After  an  illness  of  ever,  in  the  construction  of  globes  and 
four  months,  attended  with  much  severe  publication  of  charts.  We  find  him,  as 
Buffering,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Edin-  early  as  1612,  a  printer  and  bookseller 
burgh,  September  16, 1834.  (Ann.  Biog.)  at  Amsterdam;  from  his  having  com- 
BLADEN,  (Martin,)  known  as  an  menced  business  under  the  name  of 
English  translator  of  Caesar.  In  his  youth  Guiliemus  Janssonius,  he  was  confounded 
he  served  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  the  members  of  another  printer's 
and  he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel.  In  family  at  Amsterdam  of  the  same  name. 
1714  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  This  confusion  might  very  well  have  been 
Minty  and  in  1717  a  lord  of  trade,  which  avoided,  since  none  of  those  Jansons 
he  continued  to  be  until  his  death,  Feb.  bore  the  name  of  William,  which  was 
14,  1746.  He  sate  in  nine  parliaments,  always  attached  to  his  publications.  The 
He  married  Frances  Fouch,  niece  to  a  titles  of  his  works  are : — 1.  Zeespiegel, 
half-proprietor  of  the  Aldborough  Hatch  inhoudende  een  Rorte  Onderwysinghe 
estate,  in  the  parish  of  Barking,  Essex ;  in  de  Konst  der  Zeeveart,  en  Beschry- 
and  coming,  by  her,  into  possession  of  vinghe  der  Seen  en  Kusten  van  ae 
that  property,  he  built  upon  it,  in  1730,  Oostersche,  Nordsche  en  Westersche 
a  capital  mansion,  at  a  gi'eat  expense.  Schipvaert,  Amst.  1627,  fol.  3  parts  in 
He  wrote  two  very  indinerent  dramas,  one  volume.  Another  similar  edition 
Orpheus  and  Eurimce,  and  Solon,  which  was  published  in  1643.  2.  Appendix 
were  printed  in  1705  without  his  consent.  Theatri  Abr.  Ortelii  et  Atlantis  Ger. 
His  principal  work,  dedicated  to  the  duke  Mercatoris,  continens  Tabulas  Geogra- 
of  Marlborough,  was  the  Commentaries  phicas  diversarum  Orbis  Regionum,  nunc 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar  made  English  from  primumeditus  cum  Descriptionibus, Amst 
the  original  Latin,  by  Martin  Bladen,  1631,  fol.  3.  Tweevondigh  Onderwys 
Gent.;  with  the  Life  of  Csesar,  Notes,  van  de  Hemlesche  en  Aerdischen  Glo- 
and  Sculptures  from  the  Designs  of  Pal-  ben,  Amst  1655, 4to.  There  are  earUer 
ladio,  8vo,  Lond.  1705.  Reprinted  in  editions  of  this  work  both  in  French  and 
the   same   form,    1712-15-19-26-32.    A  Latin.     4.  Novus  Atlas,  in  6  vols,  fol. 
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5.  1  aiilen  van  de  Declinatie  des  Sons  mographie  Blaviance,  en  laquelle  est  ex- 
ende  der  vornaemste  vaste  Sterren,  Amst.  actement  descritte  la  Tenre,  la  Mer,  et  le 
1625, 8vo.  6.  TheatriumUrbiumetMuni-  Ciel,  Amst.  1663,  foL  12  voli.  4.  Atki 
mentorum,  Amst.  1619.  7.  Four  Letters  Mayor,  Geographia  Blaviana  que  cen- 
to Professor  Schichard,  of  Tubingen,  tiene  las  Cartas  y  Descripciones  de  todas 
during  the  years  1633  and  1634,  printed  las  J'artes  del  Moudo,  Amst.  1659-72, 
in  Ch.  F.  Schnurrer's  Account  of  the  Old  fol.  10  vols.  5.  Thcatnun  Cmtatum  et 
Masters  of  Hebraic  Literature,  Ulm,  Admirandorum  Italia?,  Amst.  1663,  ful. 
1792,  8vo,  p.  256.  (Ersch  und  Gruber.)  2  vols.  6.  Thcatrum  Civitatum  et  Admi- 
BLAEU,  (John,)  son  of  the  preceding,  randorum  Neapolis  ct  Sicilie  Regnonnn, 
born  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  beginning  of  Amst.  no  date,  fol.  7.  Theatrum  Sta- 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  applied  him-  tuum  Sabaudis  Duels,  Pedemontii  Prin- 
self  to  the  study  of  law,  in  which  he  cipis,  C}'pri  Regis,  Amst.  1662,  fol.  2  volt, 
obtained  a  doctor's  degree,  without,  how-  8.  Nouveau  The&tre  d'ltalie,  Amst.  1704, 
ever,  abandoningthebusiness  of  his  father,  fol.  4  vols.  9.  Th6&tre  dea  Etata  de 
After  he  finished  his  studies  he  went  to  Savoye  et  du  Pigment,  (traduit  par  Jac. 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Amsterdam,  Bernard,)  Haye,  1700,  foL  2  voli.  (Ench 
established  a  printing  house,  in  which  we  und  Gruber.) 

iind  him  actively  engaged  as  early  as  BLAGDEN,  (Sir  Charles,)  a  cele- 
1637.  His  business,  like  that  of  his  father,  brdted  English  physician  and  chemist, 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  printing  und  })ub-  bom  April  17,  1748.  He  lived  on  terms 
lishing  of  geographical  and  t<)pogra{)hical  of  intimacy  with  the  chief  scientific  men 
works  and  charts,  by  which  he  acquired  of  his  day,  and  particularly  with  Sir 
great  reputation.  He  quickly  took  pre-  Joseph  Banks,  bart,  for  nearly  half  a 
cedence  of  the  rival  establishment  of  the  centur}',  and  was  for  many  years  one  of 
Jansons.  His  hrst  publications  were  the  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society. 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  father's  His  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of 
Atlases,  (mentioned  in  the  foregoing  medicine ;  and  having  attended  tlie  usual 
article.)  After  his  death  he  brought  out  lectures  and  practice,  he  took  his  doctor's 
the  third  volume,  in  connexion  with  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  in  1768,  and  after- 
brother  Cornelius,  whom,  in  1G40,  he  had  wards  printed  his  thesis  on  this  occasion, 
taken  into  partnership ;  and  his  brother  De  Causis  Apoplcxis.  He  then  m- 
dying  in  1612,  he  published  alone  the  tered  the  army,  m  which  he  served  as  a 
remainder  of  the  work.  Afterwards  he  physician  for  many  years,  rose  to  a  high 
immediately  engaged  in  the  production  situation,  and  acquired  a  consideraUe 
of  a  f{u:  more  numerous  and  beautiful  fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased  by 
collection  of  charts,  which  appeared  in  aligacy,amounting,  itissaid,  tol6,00o£, 

1662  with  a  Latin  text,  under  the  title  of  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  friend,  the  cele- 
Atlus  Major.  This  work  assisted  greatly  brated  chemist.  Cavendish.  He  travelled 
in  tlie  diffusion  of  geographical  know-  a  good  deal  in  America,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
ledge.  About  the  same  time  he  projected  many,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
a  series  of  topograpliical  eiigravmgs,  on  a  life  he  usually  passed  some  months  in 
most  extensive  plun,  the  hrst  of  which  each  year  at  Paris,  where  he  rendered 
was  entitled,  Theatrum  Urbium  Belgicce.  much  service  to  science  by  cultivating 
Like  most  of  the  Dutch  publishers  of  the  offices  of  good  fellowship,  by  letters 
that  period,  he  was  very  extensively  of  introduction,  and  by  his  advice  to  the 
engaged  in  foreign  business,  and  from  savant  of  the  two  nations.     He  died  sud- 

1663  he  possessed  an  establishment  at  denly  from  an  efiiuion  in  the  brain, 
Vienna.  On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  March  26,  1820,  at  Arceuil,  in  the  resi- 
February,  1672,  his  printing-house,  the  dence  of  the  renowned  chemist,  coont 
greater   part   of    his    publications,    and  Berthollet. 

nearly  all  the  plates  belonging  to  his  Sir  Charles  Blagden's  writings  are  to 
geographical  and  topograph ictu  works,  be  found  in  various  volumes  of  the  Phi- 
were  uestroyed  by  hre.  The  old  man  losophical  Transactions,  and  they  treat 
did  not  long  survive  this  calamity ;  he  of  subjects  of  considerable  interest,  re* 
died  in  1680.  His  works  are  as  follows: —  lating  to  the  animal  economy  and  to  the 
1 .  Novum  ac  Magnimi  Theatnun  Urbium  physical  sciences.  His  experiments  in 
Bel<»icai  llegia»ctFa'derata*,  Amst.  1619,  a  heated  room  were  made  with  Dr. 
fol.  2  vols.  2.  Atlas  Major,  sen  Cosmo-  George  Fordvce,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Phippt, 
graphia  Blacuiana,  qua  Solum,  Ccelum  Sir  Joseph  banks,  and  Dr.  Solandcr. 
accural issinie  doscribuntur,  Amst.  1662,  Tliese  gentlemen  breathed  an  atmosphere 
fol.  1 1  vols.    3.  Le  (irand  Atlas,  ou  Cos-  of  a  temperature  from  150  to210degn«t 
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of    Fahrenheit    without    much    incon-  thought,  of  the  celebrated  mathematician's 

venience.     His  papers  are  as  follow: —  family,  there  having  been  another  of  that 

Experiments    and    Observations    in    a  name  in  Berkshire.     He  published  The 

Heated   Room ;    On    the   Heat  of  the  Astrological  Practice  of  Pnysic,  1682,  a 

Water  in  the  Gulph  Stream ;  History  of  laree  supplement  to  Culpepper's  Herbal, 

the  Congelation  of  Quicksilver  ;  Proceed-  ana  some  other  works.    He  died  in  1 679. 

ings  relating  to  the  Accident  by  Light-  (Biog.  Brit.     Chalmers.     Lysons's  Berk- 

ning   at  Heckingham;  An  Account  of  shire,  345.) 

some  Fiery  Meteors,  and  Observations;  BLAINVILLE,  (Charles  H.)  a  Pari- 

Some   Observations    on   Ancient    Inks,  sian  musical  performer  and  teacher,  who 

with  the  Proposal  of  a  New  Method  of  died   about  1768,   after   publishing   the 

Recovering  the  Legibility   of  Decayed  following  compilations,   which   are   but 

Writings ;  Experiments  on  the  Cooling  little  esteemed : — Essai  sur  un  Troisidme 

of  Water  below  its  Freezing  Point ;  Ex-  Mode,   1750.     Harmonie  Theorico-pra- 

periments  on  the  Effects  of  various  Sub-  tique,    1751.     Esprit  de  TArt  Musical, 

stances  in  Lowering  the  Point  of  Con-  1 754.     Hist  G^n^rale,  Critique  et  Philo- 

S elation  in  Water;  Report  on  the  best  logique  de  la   Musique,   1761.      (Biog. 

fethod  of  Proportioning  the  Excise  upon  Univ.  Suppl.) 

Spirituous  Liquors;  Supplementary  ditto;  BLAlK,  (John,)  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in 

Some  Accoimt  of  the  Tide  at  Naples ;  Scotland,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  edu- 

Appendix    to    Mr.    Ware's    Paper    on  cated  at  the  school  of  Dundee  with  Sir 

Vision,  relative  to  the  Near  and  Distant  William  Wallace,  whose  death  has  cast 

Sight  of  different  Persons.  an  everlasting  stain  on  the  memory  of 

BLAGRAVE,  (John,)  an  early  English  Edward  L,  king  of  England.    On  leaving 

mathematician,  of  considerable  eminence,  school,    Blair   went  to   Paris  to  study 

second  son  of  John  Blagrave,  of  Bui-  theology,  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of 

marsh-court.  Sunning,  Berks,   educated  St  Benedict,  and  changed  his  name  of 

at  Reading^  school,  and  St.  John's  college,  John  into  that  of  Arnold.    On  his  return 

Oxford,  wnere  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  Scotland,  he   went  to  reside  at  the 

to  the  mathematics.     Hence  he  retired  monastery  of  Dumferling,  where  he  re- 

to  Southcote,  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  mained  till  the  year  1294,  when  Wallace 

Reading,  where  he  built  a  manor-house,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  the 

and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.     After  a  kingdom,  Blairbecame  his  chaplain.   He 

life  of  study  and  seclusion,  but  of  active  wrote  the  History  of  his  Life,  m  1327,  in 

benevolence,   he  died   in  August  1611,  Latin    verse;    a  fragment  only  of  this 

and  was  buried  at  Reading,  in  the  church  poem  remains  in  the  Cottonian  library, 

of   St.   Lawrence,    where   a  sumptuous  which   was  published  in  1705,   by  Sir 

monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrated  botanist 

His  works  are: — 1.   The  Mathematical  It  is  translated  in  Hume's  History  of  the 

Jewel,  fol.  Lond.  1585 ;  a  very  curious  Douglases.     The   tim«   of  this  author's 

work.     2.  Of  the  Making  and  Use  of  the  death  is  unknown. 

Familiar  Staffe,    4to,    Lond.    1590.     3.  BLAIR,  (James,)   a  Scottish  divine, 

Astrolabium   Uranicum   Generale,    4to,  ordained  and  beneficed  in  the  episcopal 

Lond.  1596.     From  this  work  it  appears  church  of  his  own  country,  but  he  quitted 

that  Blagrave  was  a  convert  to  the  nelio-  it  for  England  about  the  end  of  Charles 

centric  theory  of  Copernicus.     4.  The  the  Second's  reign.     Becoming  known  to 

Art  of  Dialling,  4to,  Lond.  1609.     Be-  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  he  was  by 

sides  these  works,  a  large  MS.  volume  him,  in  1685,  sent  to  Virginia  as  a  mis- 

in  his  autograph,  on  mathematical  sub-  sionary,  and  four  years  after  appointed 

jects,  is  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal  his  commissary.     In  this  character  he 

library  at  Lambeth.     (Wood's  Athens,  formed  the  project  of  establishing  a  col- 

Hutton's  Dictionary.     Halliwell's  CoUec-  lege  at  Williamsburgh,  for  the  propagation 

tion  of  Scientific  Letters.    Lysons's  Berk-  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  purpose,  in  1693, 

shire.)  he  returned  to  Englana  to  solicit  assist- 

BLAGRAVE,  (Sir  John,)  thought  to  ance  from  the  government    Having  suc- 

be  of  the  same  family,  a  learned  lawyer,  ceeded,  his  institution  was  called  William 

who  wrote  upon  the  stat.  32  Hen.  Vill.,  and  Mary  college,  and  he  was  appointed 

ronccmin?  jointures,   a  work  that  has  its  president.     This  ofiice   he  retained 

Dcen  published.     (Biog.  Brit.)  nearly  fifty  years.     He  died  in    1743, 

BLAGRAVE,    (Joseph,)   an   astrolo-  leaving  four  volumes  of  discourses  ex- 

gical  writer,  bom  in   the  parish  of  St  planatory  of  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the 

Giles's,  Reading,  in  1610,  but  not,  it  is  Mount^  Liond  1742;  to  a  second  edition 
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of  which  Dr.  Waterland  wrote  an  eulo-  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the 

getic  preface.  year  of   Christ  1753,  iUustrated  bv  56 

BLAIR,  (Patrick,)  originally  a  medi-  tables,   &c.  &c. ;    in  which  he   followi 

cal  practitioner  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  the  disputed  reckoning  of  the  Hebrew 

first  known  by  an  account  of  the  dis-  text.     This  work  was  partly  projected  by 

section  of  an  elephant  which  died  there  his  relative,  Hugh  Blair.    The  applause 

in  1706,  published  in  the  Philosophical  with   which   it  was  received,   procured 

Transactions  in  1710.     It   contains   an  to  Blair,  in  1755,  the  honour  of  being 

accurate  description  of  the  proboscis,  and  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societr ;  two 

confirms,  Haller  says,  the  opinion  already  years  after  of  being  appointed  chaplain 

entertained,   that  the  elephant  has   no  to  the  dowager  princess  of  Wales,  and 

gall-bladder.     The  intelligent  anatomist  mathematical  tutor  to  the  duke  of  York; 

was  a  nonjuror;  and  in  the  rebellion  of  and  in  1761,  fellow  of  the  AntiouarianSo- 

1715,  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  adherent  ciety.     He  was  also  advanced  to  a  pre- 

to  the  Stuarts.     He  afterwards  came  to  bendal  stall  at  Westminster,  with  other 

London,  where  he  republished  his  Ana-  preferments.     In  1763  he  attended  hit 

tomy  of  the  Elephant,  4to ;  and  in  1718  royal  pupil  on  a  continental  tour,  and  on 

he  produced  Miscelluncous  Observations  his  return  to  England,  published  a  Mcond 

on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  edition  of  his  Chronology.     The  death  of 

Botany,    8vo.      In    1720   be   published  his  brother,    captain  Blair,  who  fell  in 

Botanical  Essays,  Svo,  in  which  he  treats  battle,   at  sea,  m  1782,  seems  to  have 

of  the   sexes   of  plants,  confirming  his  accelerated  his  death,  which  took  place 

arguments  in  proof  of  them  by  sound  on   the  following  June.     A   conrw  of 

reasoning  and  some  new   experiments,  lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tcttar 

It  is  a  work   yet  valued  by   botanists,  ment  was  published  after  hia  death. 
Blair   eventually   settled  at   Boston,   in         BLAIR,    (Hugh,    D.D,)    a    Scottiih' 

Lincolnshire,    and   there   published   his  divine,  bom  April  7, 1718,  at  Edinbufgfa, 

Pharmaco-Botanologia,   an   alphabetical  where  his  father  was  a  merchant,  educated 

and  classical  dissertation  on  all  the  British  at  the  university  of  that  city,  A.M.  1739, 

indigenous  and  garden    plants  of   the  but  his  defi;ree  of  D.D.  wai  confened 

London  disnensatory,  4to,  1723-28.  This  upon  him  hy  the  university  of  St.  An- 

work,  which  only  reached  the  letter  H,  drew*s.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 

introduces  some  plants  discovered  by  the  1741,  and  his  first  living  was  the  parish 

author   near    Boston.      There   arc   also  of  Colessie,  in  Fife.     In  1743  he  was  ap- 

some  other  papers  of  his  in  the  Philo-  pointed  second  minister  of  the  Canongate 

sophical  Transactions.     The  time  of  his  church;  in  1754  he  was  removed  to  Lady 

death  is  unknown.     (Rees)  Yester*s,  one  of  the  city  churches;  and 

BLAIR,  (Robert,)  a  Scottish  poet  and  in  1758  to  the  High  Church  (or  ancient 
divine,  bom  in  1G99,  who  died  at  Athel-  cathedral)  of  Edinburgh,  which  appoint- 
stnneford.  East  Lothian,  where  he  was  ment  he  held  till  his  death,  Decemrcr  27, 
settled  as  minister,  Feb.  4,  1747.  He  was  1800.  In  1759  he  read  a  course  of 
descended  from  a  namesake,  chaplain  to  lectures  on  the  art  and  graces  of  coin- 
king  Cliarles  the  First,  from  whom  also  position,  in  the  college  at  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  H.  Hlair  was  descended  in  a  different  which  gave  great  satisfaction,  insomuch 
line.  Robert  Blair,  one  of  his  sons,  pre-  that  George  III.  was  persuaded  to  insti- 
sidcnt  of  the  Court  of  Session,  died  in  tutc  and  endow  a  professorship  of  rhetorie 
1811.  The  minister  is  known  to  the  and  the  belles-lettres,  and  to  appoint 
public  by  his  poem  called  the  Grave,  Dr.  Blair  the  first  professor.  These  lec- 
which  at  first  attracted  no  great  notice,  tures  were  afterwards  published,  are  itin 
but  having  become  popular,  has  been  in  considerable  repute,  and  will  no  doubt 
often  reprinted.  Its  numerous  defects  be  the  work  by  which  the  author  will  be 
render  it,  however,  apiece  in  no  high  esti-  known  in  aftertimes.  The  works,  how- 
mation  with  tlie  more  discerning  readers,  ever,  from  which  he,  during  his  lifetime, 
It  was  first  printed  in  1743,  at  London.  derived  the  greatest  fame  and  profit,  were 

BLAIR,  (John,)  a  learned  Scotch  his  Semions,  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
chronologer,  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  admire  in  the  last  century.  On  the  corn- 
eighteenth  century,  at  Edinburgh,  which  position  of  these  celebrated  productioiis 
he  soon  left  for  London,  where  he  became  the  author  had  unquestionably  expended 
Usher  at  a  school.  In  1754  he  published,  much  labour;  every  sentence  is  evidently 
by   subscription,    his    celebrated   work,  elaborated  with  the  most  patient  c 


dedicated  to  the  lord  chancellor  Hard-    may   be    perceived    by   comparing  the 
^ick,  entitled  the  Chronology  and  History    successive  editions  of  them.     Fbliriicd, 
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hi^eed,  as  marble,  but  also  as  lifeless  8vo.  The  Pastor  and  Deacon  examined, 
and  as  cold,  they  had  this  very  extra-  or  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas's 
ordinary  (some  will  think  very  undesir-  Appeal  in  Vindication  of  Mr.  Hale's 
able)  recommendation,  that  they  were  Character,  Lond.  1810,  8vo. 
alike  acceptable  to  persons  of  every  shade  BLAISE,  a  Romish  saint,  bishop  o^ 
of  religious  opinion  or  doctrine.  They  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  mart}nred  by  Agri- 
are,  in  fact,  principally  discourses  on  cola,  governor  of  Cappadocia  and  of  the 
moral  subjects,  with  but  few  allusions  to  Lesser  Armenia,  about  the  year  316. 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  fame  is  of  long  standing  in  the  East; 
They  passed  through  four  editions  in  the  but  the  West  cared  little  or  nothing  for 
lifetime  of  the  author,  and  have  been  him  until  an  importation  of  his  relics  by 
republished  since.  the  crusaders.  These  acquired  a  high 
BLAIR,  (William,)  an  English  sur-  character  for  miraculous  cures,  especially 
geon,  bom  in  Essex  in  1765,  and  of  children  and  cattle.  His  acts,  written 
ori&^inally  educated  for  the  church  ;  but  in  Greek,  have  a  very  slender  authority, 
feeling  inclined  towards  medical  science,  (Mureri.  Biog.  Univ.) 
he  studied  under  Mr.  John  Pearson,  BLAISE,  a  Rombh  saint,  bishop  of 
and  by  him  was  made  house-surgeon  to  Oreto,  in  Spain,  a  town  no  longer  to  be 
the  Lock  Hospital.  He  had  consider-  found,  martyred  at  Cifuentes  under  Nero, 
able  attainments,  was  a  good  surgeon,  Lovers  of  relics  might  see  his  head  both 
and  a  benevolent  man.  Hence  he  took  at  Lerma  and  Toledo.  ( \f oreri.) 
an  active  part  in  organizing  several  BLAISE,  (Barthol'...  ,v,)  a  French 
of  the  London  charitable  institutions,  sculptor,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1718,  and 
He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  vaccina-  educated  for  his  profession  there  and  in 
tion,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Bible  Italy.  He  went  subsequently  to  Paris, 
Society.  This  led  him  into  a  correspond-  and  established  a  high  reputation.  In 
ence,  which  he  published,  on  the  forma-  1787  he  was  employed  by  the  family  of 
tion,  objects,  and  plan  of  the  Roman-  the  count  de  Vergennes  to  execute  a 
Catholic  Bible  Society,  with  Mr.  Charles  monument  to  his  memory.  It  was  scarcely 
Butler.  He  died  suddenly,  Dec.  6,  finished  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
1822,  at  his  house  in  Bloomsbury,  of  an  and  it  was  not  erected  until  1818.  While 
affection  of  the  heart,  of  the  nature  of  public  terror  was  at  its  height,  Blaise 
which  he  had  long  been  fully  cog-  lived  retired  at  Poissy.  Afterwards  he 
nizant,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  was  employed  by  the  government  upon 
he  bore  with  great  piety  and  resigna-  many  important  works.  He  died  at 
tion.  Besides  furnishing  many  papers  Paris,  in  April  1819.  (Biog.  Univ. 
to    the    Memoirs   of   the    Medical   So-  Suppl.) 

ciety    of    London,    in    the    well-known  BLAKE,    (Robert,)   a  famous  naval 

engraving   of  which  he  is  represented,  chieftain  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 

he     published    several    works,    among  bom  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 

which  may  be  enumerated,  The  Soldier's  a.d.  1594,  the  eldest  son   of  Humphry 

Friend,  or  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Blake,  of  an  ancient  family,  who  having 

Health  of  Military  Men,    Lond.    1798,  acquired   a   considerable    fortune   as   a 

l2mo.     Essays  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Spanish   merchant,   purchased    a  small 

Lond.  1798 — 1800, 8vo.     This  was  trans-  estate   in   that  neighbourhood.     Robert 

lated   into   German   by   C.   A.   Struve,  having  received   the  rudiments  of  his 

Altemb.    1799;    Glogau,    1801.      An-  education  at  a  free-school  in  Bridgewater, 

thropology,  Lond.  1803,  8vo.     The  Vac-  entered  at  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,  in 

cine  Contest,  Lond.  1806,  8vo.     Letter  1615,    and    removed    subsequently    to 

to  Dr.  Jenner  on  the  Supposed  Failures  Wadham  college.     He  proceeded  B.A. 

of  Vaccination,  Lond.  1808,  8vo.   Essays  Feb.  10,  1617.     In   1619  he  stood  un- 

on  the  Venereal  Disease  and  its  Treat-  successfully  for  a  fellowship  at  Merton 

ment,  intended  to  ascertain  the  Effects  of  college.     He  had  failed  of  obtaining  a 

Nitrous  Acid  and  other  analogous  Heme-  studentship    of  Christchurch,    while   an 

dies,   lately  proposed  as  Substitutes  for  undergraduate.  In  1 623  he  wrote  a  copy 

Mercury,  Lond.  1808,  8vo.     Prostitutes  of  verses  on  the  death  of  Camden;  and 

reclaimed  and  Penitents  protected,  being  soon  afterwards  leaving  the  university,  he 

an  Answer  to  some  Objections  against  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  for  a 

the    Female   Penitentiary,    Lond.  1809,  considerable  time  he  quietly  resided  on 

8vo.     Strictures  on  Mr.  Hale's  Reply  to  his   paternal   estate.      His   temper   was 

the  Pamphlets  lately  published  in  Defence  naturally  severe,  his  politics  incHning  to 

of  the  Female  Penitentiary,  Lond.  181CI  republicanism,  and  his  religion  to  puri- 
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tanism.     In  1640   accordingly  the  die-  subordinate   drudge,    a  sort  of    drwtn 

contented  party  in  Bridgewater  returned  "  driyer,"  to  move  and  direct  the  maniTe 

him  to  represent  that  borough  in  parliar  machine.     Nevertheleas,  it  muit  be  said 

nient ;  but  a  speedy  dissolution  anorded  of  Blake,  that  of  all  the  "  Bailor-aoldiers'* 

him  noopportunityoftrying  his  oratorical  who  for  so  many  years  had  contriTed  to 

powers ;  and  when  the  Long  Parliament  reap  laurels  afloat,   he  unquestionably 

was  elected,  he  was  not  returned.  evmced  the  quickest  capacity  in  the  ae- 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  quirement  of  nautical  Knowledge :  and 

he  entered  the  parliamentary  army,  and  certes,  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  being 

rapidly  became  a  captain  of  dragoons,  the  first  to  bring  artillery  afloat  to  face 

W  nen  prince  Rupert  laid  siege  to  Bristol,  fortresses  and    contend  with    battcrici 

a  fort  within  the  line  of  defence  had  been  ashore. 

entrusted  to  Blake.  This  redoubt  he  Passing  over  the  several  lervicea  Blake 
bravely  and  unflinchingly  defended,  and  had  rendered  to  the  parliamentazy  canse^ 
held  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  in  subduing  the  royalists  and  **ffratinf 
town  had  capitulated.  This  "  act  of  them  in  their  difierent  strongholdBy  and 
obstinacy,"  as  designated  by  the  victor,  his  persevering  pursuit  of  prince  lUqiert, 
produced  a  threat  to  hang  the  commander  -^services  already  recorded  in  our  me- 
of  the  fort ;  but  friends  interposed,  and  moir  of  Sir  George  Ayscough, — we  shall 
pleaded  in  excuse  Blake's  total  inex-  trace  him  to  the  period  in  which  he  was 
perience  in  the  recognised  rules  of  war.  about  to  follow  a  more  glorious  career, 
Attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  namely,  to  battle  with  the  legitimate 
he  subsequently  served  in  Somersetshire ;  enemies  of  his  country.  This  was  pre- 
and  for  his  bold  defence  of  1  aunton  naratory  to  an  escpected  rupture  with 
against  two  successive  sieges  in  1645,  Holland.  In  March,  1652,  he  received 
obtained  a  parliamentary  grant  of  500/.  an  appointment,  limiting  him  for  "  nine 
In  February  1640,  colonel  Blake,  in  con-  months"  as  chief  in  comnumd  of  the 
junction  with  two  officers  of  the  same  force  employed  in  the  narrow  seas.  In 
rank,  Deane  and  Popham,  was  appointed  the  following  May  hostilities  with  Hol- 
to  command  the  parliamentary  fleet,  for  land  commenced,  arising  out  of  an  act 
few  of  the  small  number  of  sea  officers  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Van  Tromp, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  royal  who  thought  proper  to  return  shotted 
service  were  then  retained  in  stations  broadsides  to  single  unshotted  JpuOf 
afloat  involving  responsibility  and  trust;  fired  with  a  view  of  reminding  the  Dutch 
and  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  here  men-  admiral  of  the  tribute  of  respect  usually 
tioned  that  all  historians,  early  and  observed  to  tlie  English  flag.  The  action 
modern,  have  observed  a  silence  highly  that  ensued  took  place  in  the  straits  of 
reprehensible  in  public  chroniclers, —  Dover;  and  thoush  Tromp  sought  to 
"blinking,"  as  it  were,  a  matter  cal-  annihilate  Blake's  ship,  still,  oy  the  timely 
culated  so  materially  to  affect  the  guidance  succour  of  a  squaoron  under  major 
and  governance  of  vessels  of  war.  True  Bourne,  the  British  chief  defeated  tne 
it  is,  (though  few  are  possessed  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  capturing  one  vessel  of 
fact,)  that  when  the  progress  of  naval  war,  and  sinking  another.  On  the  news 
warfare  rendered  necessary  an  improved  of  this  action  arri\ing  in  Holland,  the 
manifestation  of  nautiral  skill,  a  class  of  States  were  thrown  into  a  violent  con- 
mariner  sprung  up,  designated  **  the  stemation,  and  immediately  despatched 
sea  captain,"  a  sort  of  quasi  officer  in  Pensionary  de  Paauw  as  their  ambas- 
war,  and  a  trader  or  private  adventurer  sador-extraordinary  to  the  commonwealth 
in  peace.  Still  did  tne  principal  com-  of  England,  directing  him  to  lay  before 
inand  afloat  devolve  upon  a  land  officer,  the  council  the  narrative  which  Tromp 
whose  ])retension8  to  sustain  the  station  had  sent  of  the  battle.  They  en- 
ofanavalchiefwere  usually  founded  upon  treated  the  Engli&h,  by  all  the  bonds  of 
his  experience  in  courts  and  camps,  or  their  common  religion  and  common 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Blake,  his  liberties,  not  to  precipitate  themselves 
aptitude  for  field  tactics,  and  dexterity  in  into  hostile  measures,  but  to  appoint 
executing  cavalry  evolutions,  as  if  squad-  commissioners,  who  should  examine  every 
rons  of  horse  and  squadrons  of  bhips  circumstance  of  the  action,  and  point 
were  to  be  moved  by  similar  means,  out  the  ajri|;rcssor.  But  the  demands  oi 
In  short,  the  sea  ofliccr,  from  the  circum-  the  English  parliament  were  not  of  a 
stance  of  his  holding  no  commission,  nor  nature  calculated  to  lead  to  satisfuclorv 
enjoying  aught  of  military  rank,  was  results ;  consequently  negotiation  ceased, 
merely   looked   up<m  in  the  light  of  a  and   on   the  June   following,   war  «as 
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■  declared  by  Holland.     Meanwhile  Blake  both  fleets  (doubtless  to  gain  something 

■  amply  avenged  the  premature  aggression  of  sea-room)  worked  to  the  westward 

■  of  Tromp,  for  in  a  few  weeks  he  had  that    of    the    British    maintaining    thn 
I   made  capture  of  some  forty  sail  of  Hoi-  weather-gauge.  About  eleven  in  the  fore  ^ 

■  landers,  homeward  bound  and  richly  noon  the  battle  began  with  great  fury, 
laden.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the  Blake,  in  the  Triumph j  with  his  second, 
hostile  fleets  again  met ;  that  of  the  Dutch  the  Victory  and  Vanguardy  was  for  a  long 
under  Cornelius   De  Witt,   for   popular  time  assailed  by  an  overpowering  divi- 

:    clamour  in  Holland  had   already  com-  sion  of  the  Dutch  fleet ;  but  the  season- 
I    pelled  Tromp  to  throw  up  his  command,  able  intervention  of  friends  rescued  the 
,    Judging  dispassionately  from  the  undis-  British  chief  and  his  gallant  supporters 
puted  facts  established  by  the  principals  from  their  perilous  plight.     In  this  en- 
engaged  on  both  sides,  and  rejecting,  as  counter  the  English  had  two  ships  taken 
conflicting,  confused,  and  in  some  in-  and  four  destroyed,  and  the  rest  were  so 
stances  unintelligible,  much  of  the  de-  shattered  in  their  hulls,  and  cut  up  in 
tailed  matter  which   Heath,    Burchett,  their  spars  and  rigging,  that  thev  were 
Campbell,  and  others  of  the  older  chroni-  compelled  to  take  »ielter  in  the  Thames, 
clers  have  severally  put  forth  descriptive  This  advantage  over  Blake,  small  as  it 
of  this  struggle  hi  the  "narrow  seas,'*  was,  when  his  opponent's  vast  superiority 
it  is  manifest  to  every  mariner  competent  of  force  is  taken  into  account,  produced 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  sub-  throughout  Holland  a  feeling  of  proud 
ject,  that  from  the  incautious  and  blind  exultation ;  and  such  was  the  idle  bravado 
manner  in  which  many  of  Blake's  vessels  of  Van  Tromp,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
bore  up  to  attack  the  Dutch  force  in  its  sailed   down  Channel  with  a  broom  at 
sheltered  position  under  the  lee  of  the  his  mast-head,  insinuating,  by  the  ex- 
Goodwin  Sands,  there  must  have  been  hibition  of  a  symbol  at  once  vulgar  and 
a  sad  deficiency  of  nautical  experience  vaunting,  that  he  had  swept  the  seas  of 
in    the   English  fleet,  as  well  as  a  de-  the   vessels  of  the   English.     But  this 
plorable  unacquaintance  with  the  shoals  insult,  as  it  will  presently  appear,  was 
and  shallows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kentish  not  long  unresented. 
coast     Nevertheless  British  valour  pre-  All  the  homeward-bound  trade  of  Hol- 
vailed.     The  Dutch,  in  addition  to  the  land  was  appointed  to  rendezvous  at  the 
capture  of  a  rear-admiral,  had  three  ships  Isle  of  Rhe,  m  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  thither 
sunk  and  one  blown  up.     Afler  pursuing  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy ter,  who  was 
the  defeated  fleet  to  the  very  mouth  of  now  the  second  in  command,  with  their 
their  own  harbour  (Goree),  where  it  even-  formidable  and  victorious  fleet,  repaired 
tually  found  refuge,  Blake  returned  in  to    escort   them    home.      Impatient    to 
triumph  to  the  Downs,  and  from  thence  "  wipe   off"  the    disgrace "   which   their 
to  the  river,  "  having   had  about   300  arms  had  sustained,  the  English  parlia- 
men    killed,    and  as  many   wounded."  ment  exerted  every  endeavoiu:  to  collect 
For  this  service,  he,  together  with   his  their  naval  force  from  all  quarters.     At 
oflicers,    received   from   the   republican  the  request  of  Blake,  general  Monk  was 
parliament  a  vote  of  thanks.     After  this  sent   for  from  Scotland   to  join  in  the 
battle,  the  necessity  of  detaching  small  command ;    and  Deane   was   to   act  as 
squadrons   on   diflerent    services    of    a  rear-admiral  of  a  formidable  fleet,  fitted 
pressing  nature  reduced  the  main  fleet  and  assembled  with    unusual  celerity, 
under  Blake  to  about  thirty -seven  sail ;  This  force  sailed  from  the  Downs  before 
and  with  this  force  he  resumed  his  station  Van  Tromp  had  time  to  "  return  from 
in  the  Downs.     Apprized  of  the  reduced  the  bay,"  (Biscay.)     The  Dutch  admiral 
force  of  his  late  opponent.  Van  Tromp,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  so  power- 
who  was  again  invested  with  the  com-  ful  a  navy  drawn  up  to  receive  him  off 
mand  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  put  to  sea,  for  Portland,  for  the  British  force  was  now 
the  express  purpose  of  annihilating  the  equal   to   that   which   was  led  by  Van 
force  under  the  brave  Blake.     On  the  Tromp.      The    latter    had    seventy-six 
29th  of  November  the  Dutch  fleet  ap-  vessels  of  war,  and  was  escorting  about 
proached  the  English  coast  in  the  vicinity  three  hundred  sail  of  merchantmen.    As 
of  Dover.     Blake,  after  holding  a  council  the  day  dawned,  on   the  18th  of  Feb. 
of  war,  resolved  not  to  refuse  battle,  not-  1653,  the    English  descried  the  Dutch 
withstanding  the  great  inequalities  of  the  fleet   to    leeward,    steering    along    the 
two  fleets ;  but  a  fresh  gale  and  a  tossing  coast  of  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  la 
sea,  induced  both  belligerents  "  to  defer  Hogue,  and  immediately  bore  up,  shaping 
lighting  till  the  next  day."  In  the  morning  a  course  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle. 
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The  fight  which  ensued  was  the  most  less  state,  following  up  the  blow  br  the 
curious  that  had  been  fought  between  the  despatching  of  his  boats  manned  and 
naval  forces  of  the  rival  republics.  Almost  armed  to  board  and  bum  the  pirate's 
at  the  first  onset,  Blake  received  a  wound  "  capital  ships,"  nine  in  number. 
in  the  thigh,  and  his  captain  (Ball,)  and  On  thebreakingoutof  the  war  between 
his  secretary  (Sparrow,)  were  both  slain  Spain  and  England,  in  1656,  Blake  was 
by  his  side.  In  this  long  and  obstinate  sent  with  a  fliet  of  forty  sail  to  blockade 
contest,  for  it  occupied  an  interval  of  Cadiz,  and  to  *'  intercept  the  galleons " 
three  days,  the  English  had  sunk  one  on  their  return  home.  Tlie  latter,  how- 
ship  of  war,  the  Samson ;  and  the  Dutch  ever,  was  perfonned,  in  his  absence,  bj 
lost  eleven  fighting  vessels,  and  had  a  squadron  under  the  orders  of  corn- 
taken  from  them  thirty  sail  of  merchant-  modore  Stayner.  In  the  same  year, 
men.  The  number  slain  on  each  side  is  having  obtained  intelligence  that  another 
said  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  hun-  *'  plate  fleet "  had  put  into  the  harbour 
dred ;  a  loss  of  life  of  most  unusual  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriff, 
amount  in  naval  battles.  In  this  action  he  immediately  proceeded  thither,  and 
Blake  for  the  first  time  made  use  of  on  his  arrival  discovered  the  galleons, 
small  arms,  having  embarked  a  con-  six  in  niunber,  with  ten  other  vessels, 
siderable  number  of  troops,  who  acted  in  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  galleons' 
the  capacity  of  marines,  and  whose  fire  oraught  of  water  prevented  them  being 
from  musketry  is  said  to  have  done  great  moored  within  the  boom  which  had  been 
execution.  On  the  2d  and  3d  of  placed  across  the  entrance  of  the  pott  in 
June  another  great  battle  ensued  between  its  narrowest  part.  The  entire  anclionge 
Van  Tromp  and  generals  Monk  and  was  well  fortified,  being  defended  faja 
Deane.  On  the  first  dav  the  Dutch  had  strong  castle,  well  supplied  with  artillery, 
the  advantage ;  on  the  second,  the  and  seven  formidable  forts,  united  by  a 
timely  arrival  of  Blake,  with  a  rein-  line  of  communication,  "  manned  with 
forcemcnt  of  eighteen  sail,  turned  the  musqueteers.*'  The  Spanish  eovenior 
scale  in  favour  of  the  English.  When  considered  his  dispositions  so  well  made, 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  vessels  in  tne  port  so  well  secured, 
and  assumed  the  ofHce  of  Protector,  that  when  the  master  of  a  Dutch  ship 
Blaice,  though  in  principles  a  staunch  desired  permission  to  put  to  sea,  in  order 
republican,  readily  recognised  the  new  toavoidtheassaultof  Blake,  the  Spaniard 
government.  **  It  is  not  our  business,"  made  answer,  in  a  confident  tone,  **Get 
said  he,  addressing  his  officers,  '*  to  you  gone,  if  vou  please,  and  let  Blake 
mind  state  aflairs,  but  to  keep  foreignert  come,  if  he  dare.'  The  English  chief, 
from  fooling  us,*'  lie  satin  the  first  two  after  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
parlianienis  summoned  by  the  Protector,  enemy's  vessels,  .and  their  means  of  de- 
who  always  treated  him  with  great  re-  fence,  and  seeing  the  impracticability  of 
spect.  Nor  in  his  selection  of  able  and  bringing  them  out^  called  a  council  of 
eflicient  men  was  Cromweirs  penetration  war,  at  which  it  was  resolvc^d  to  attempt 
atiill  at  fault,  when,  in  1056,  he  despatched  their  destruction.  Stayner,  who  had  been 
Blake  to  the  Mediterrant^an,  with  a  com-  so  successful  in  the  ])rcceding  year,  was 
manding  force  to  uphold  the  honour  of  entrusted  to  lead  this  daring  enterprise. 
the  Krgiish  flag,  and  demand  reparation  With  a  small  squadron  he  forced  his 
for  iniuries  done  to  the  English  trade,  passage  into  the  bay,  while  another  divi- 
Thc  duke  of  Tuscany  yielded  to  the  sion  of  vessels  kept  up  a  cannonade  on 
demands  of  the  British  chief;  and  the  the  forts  and  castle.  Stayner's  squadron 
piraticid  states  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  was  quickly  supported  by  Blake,  with  the 
terrified  into  submission,  promisca  to  main  portion  of  the  fleet;  "the  wind 
abstain  from  further  depredations.  The  seconded  his  courage,"  and  blowing  fiiD 
dey  of  Tunis  alone  resisted,  and,  in  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  them 
answer  to  Blake's  demand  of  satisfaction  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  After 
for  the  depredations  committed  on  the  a  brave  resistance  of  four  hours,  the 
conmiercc  of  England,  replied,  *<  Iiook  Spaniards  yielded  to  the  intrepidity  of 
at  our  castles  of  Golctta  and  Porto  the  assailants,  and  abandoned  their  ships, 
Ferino,  we  do  not  fear  you ;  you  may  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed 
do  your  worst."  Blake  immediately  with  all  their  treasure.  *'It  isherenccct- 
entered  the  bay  of  Porto  Ferino,  and  sary  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  has 
brought  his  squadron  within  musket-shot  exposed  this  celebrated  affair  to  much 
abreast  of  the  fort,  which  by  the  fire  of  professional  remark,  both  at  the  lame  it 
his  ships  was  soon  reduced  to  a  defence-  occurred,  aud  ever  since.     It  is  stated 
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at  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  pre*    cherished  achievement  of  the  renowned 
*nted  Blakc  from  bringing^  hia  prizes    Blake.    Shortlyafter  he  again  cruised  be- 
lt,  would    have  preventea  him  from    fore  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  when  **  finding 
tting  out  himself,  but  for  its  sudden    his  ships  become  foul,"  and  that  his  own 
^ering  to  the  south-west ;  a  change  of    health  and  spirits  wore  away,  he  resolyed 
ery  rare  occiurence  at  that  time  of  the    to  sail  for  England.     By  this  time  he  was 
ear.      Should   this   latter  assertion   be    languishing  under  an  inveterate  scurvy, 
ue,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  daring    attended  with  dropsy.     In  hb  passage 
ack  wears  the  appearance  of  a  trusting    home  he  became  worse ;  and  as  he  per- 
w  contingency,  or  bare  possibility,  which    ceived  his  end  approaching,  his  inquiries 
cnust  be  deemed  rash  in  the  extreme ;     touching  the  probable  time  of  **  making 
and  so  it  has  been  frequently  termed  by    the  land  "  were  frequent,  and,  indeed, 
tuthors  of  considerable  reputation.     Un-    anxious  in  the  extreme,  it  being  his  most 
lappilv  the  gallant  performer  of  the  ex-    ardent  desire  "  to  breathe  out  his  last  in 
I  jloit  died  before  he  reached  his  native    his  native  country."     But  the  great  Dis- 
;  land,  which  deprived  the  world  of  his    poser  of  all  events  ruled  it  otherwise. 
own  explanation  of  the  affair ;  but  as  the    He   died,   as  his  ship  (the  SL  George) 
bay  of  Santa  Cruz  is  open,  without  any    entered  Plymouth  Sound,  on  the  1 7th  of 
dimculty  in  the  egress,  we  cannot  help    August,  1657,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
fuspccting  that  the  land  breeze,  which    age.     ''  The  next  day  after  his  death  liis 
80  timely  carried  him  out,  was  not  so    body  was   embalmed,   and  wrapped  in 
anusual  as  here  represented  ;   and  that    lead ;  his  bowels  taken  out  and  buried  in 
he  rested  upon  a  feasible  exertion  of    the  great  church  at  Plymouth ;  and  his 
■kill   and    seamanship,    and    not  upon    corpse,  by  order  of  the  Protector,  was 
an  interference  in  his  favour  so  appa-    conveyed  by  water  to  Greenwich,  and 
rently  special,  that  it  might  almost  be    from  thence  carried,  with  great  funeral 
deemed  miraculous.     The  writer  of  the    pomp,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it 
account  whence  we  gather  this  narration,    was  interred.     It  is  melancholy  to  be 
(Heath's  Chronicles,)  directly  attributes    obliged  to  add,  that  at  the  Restoration 
this  change  of  wind  to  Providence,  which    the  shadowy  honour  of  an  interment  in 
leaves    Blake's    professional    prudence    the  Abbey  was  no  longer  to  be  allowed 
in   great  jeopardy,    as   he    could   have    to  this  great  commander,  whose  body  was 
scarcely  looked  forward  to  such  an  inter-    dug  up,  with  those  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
position.     Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  a    and  many  more.     Some  distinction  was, 
man  who  united  so  mucn  coolness  and    however,  made ;   the  remains  of  Blake 
judgment  to  undaunted   resolution  saw    were  decently  reinterred  in  St.  Margaret's 
many  things  possible  which  were  invisible    churchyard,  while  the  bones  of  the  others 
to  less  gifted  eyes  ?     When  a  man  of  in-    were  treated  with  the  greatest  ignominy, 
vention  and  enterprise  ventures  boldly.    The  propriety  of  this  transaction  as  re- 
and  is  uniformly  successful,  it  is  both    gards  Blake  was  questioned  at  the  time, 
more  generous  and  more  just  to  attribute    even  among  the  friends  to  the  Restora- 
the  success  to  his  superior  capacity,  than    tion ;  at  present  it  will  be  regarded  with 
to  dwell  hividiously  upon  apparent  teme-    unmixed  disgust.     The  naval  services  of 
rity,  or  surprising  good  fortune.     Every    this  valiant  man  were  so  truly  national, — 
case  no  doubt  is,  strictly  speaking,  indi-    he  had  done  so  much  to  render  the  power 
vidual,  and  must  rest  upon  its  own  merits ;    and  character  of  his  country  respected, 
but  the  Kaval  annals  of  Britain  would    and  in  such  strict  accordance  with  the 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they    ideas  entertained  of  public  duty  on  all 
are,  had  a  too  calculating  spirit  of  caution    sides, — that   any  manifestation   of  dis- 
been  prevalent  in  those  whose  deeds  they    respect  to  the  remains  of  so  illustrious  a 
recora."     When  the  news  of  this  success    patriot  was  as  revolting  to  good  feeling 
reached  the   Protector,   he   caused   the    as  to  good  policy." 
parliament,  then  sitting,  to  appoint  a  day        BLAKE,  (Thomas,)  an  English  puritan 
of  general  thanksgiving — a  ring  of  five    divine,  bom  in  Staffordshire,  1597;  died 
hundred  pounds  value  was  voted  to  the    June  1657;  he  took  orders,  and  (Wood 
commander-in-chief — a  present  of  one    states)  had  some  clerical  duty,   but  of 
hundred    pounds    to    the    captain   that    what  description  does  not  appear.     In 
brought  the  news, — and  also  to  be  trans-    1648  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and 
mitted  a  public  expression  of  thanks  **  to    subscribed  the  covenant,  after  which  he 
all  the  ofhcers  and  seamen  concerned  in    was  minister  of  St.  Alcmonds,  Shrews- 
the  action."     This  was  the  last,  and,  as    bury,  and  from  thence  ''received  a  call  " 
having  to  contend  with  batteries,  was  the    to  Tamworth,   Staffordshire,   where   he 
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continued  till  his  decease.  He  was  one  the  mental  organization  of  his  men. 
of  the  committee  for  the  ejection  of  (Alison's  Hist.  Fr.  Rev.  vL  707;  TiiL 
ignorant  and  scandalous  ministers  and  257.  Biog.  Univ.  SuppL) 
schoolmasters.  He  wrote  several  con-  BLAKE,  (William,)  an  English  en- 
troversial  treatises  on  Infant  Baptism ;  graver,  who  died  August  13,  1827,  aged 
Vindiciae  Foederis,  a  Treatise  of  the  68.  iiis  works,  which  are  chiefly  book- 
Covenant  of  God  with  Mankind,  1 653,  plates,  gained  him  great  credit ;  but  his 
4to;  The  Covenant  Sealed;  Living  Truth  habits,  though  strongly  marked  by  piety 
in  Dying  Times,  and  other  Sermons.  and  intelligence,  were  eccentric :  hence 
BLAKE,  (Joachim,)  a  Spanish  gene-  he  lived  and  died  in  deep  poverty. 
ral,  celebrated  in  Bonaparte's  war  upon  (Ann.  Biog.) 

the   Peninsula.     His  family  was  Irish,  BLAKENEY,  (Lord,)   an   illustrioni 

originally  from  Gal  way;  his  father  was  English  general,  bom,  1672,  at  Mount 

a  merchant,  and  he  was  himself  bom  at  Blakeney,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  the 

Velcz  Malaga.     Having  served  from  his  ancient  seat  of  his  family.     He  entered 

youth  with  credit  in  the  army,  he  became  the  military  service  of  his  sovereign  in 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Galician  forces  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and 

in  1808;  and  if  his  counsels  had  pre-  served  as  a  subaltern   at  the   aiese  of 

vailed  with  Cuesta,  he  would  have  pre-  Venlo.     Though    admitted    by   all    his 

vented  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Meaina  superiors  to  be  an  ott.cer  of  no  ordinary 

del  llio  Seco,  July  14  in  that  year,  which  merit,  his  professional  advancement  was 

Napoleon  considered  as  important  to  the  long  retarded  ;  and,  but  for  the  duke  of 

interests  of  his  brother  Joseph,  as  the  Richmond's  influence,  it  seems  probable 

victory  of  Almanza  had  been  to  those  of  that  his  services  would  not  have  procured 

Philip  V.     Blake,  after  this   disastrous  for  him   the  command  of  a  regimenL 

engagement,  which  really  did  make  the  He  subsequently  served  in  the  capacity 

Spaniards   doubt  their   ability   to  cope  of  brigadier-general  at  Carthagena,  and 

witli  French  tactics  in  the  fielci,  withdrew  gallantly  led  the  assault  of  Booi-Chica. 

to  the  mountains  in   front  of  Galicia,  In  1745,  his  conduct  and  courage  in  the 

where  he   maintained   himself  and  re-  defence  of  Stirling  Castle   against  the 

organized   his   forces.      In   the  various  rebels ''and their  {"rench  auziliariet,  won 

events  which   agitated  Spain  in  conse-  for  him   general   applause;    yet,**   says 

qucnce  of  Napoleon's  unprincipled  in-  Entick,  "  his  great  merit  and  unblemished 

vasion,  he  subsequently   played  a  con-  character  could  obtain  for  him  nothine 

spicuous  part ;  but  it  was  nis  misfortune  better  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  old 

to  be  in  command  at  Valencia,  when  age  had  home  hard  upon  him,  than  a 

Sachet  besieged  that  city  at  the  close  of  command   on   the    island    of  Minorca, 

1811,  and  he  was  imder  the  necessity  of  where  he  was  compelled  to  reside  several 

surrendering  at  discretion,  Jan.  9,  1812,  years    as     lieutenant-governor."      This 

thus  yielding  to  tlie  French  arms  various  post  he  filled  when  a  French  army,  in 

acquisitions  of  the  highest  importance.  April    1756,   under  marshal   Richelieu, 

He  was  then  sent  into  France,  and  con-  with  a  fleet  commanded  by  de  la  Galis- 

fined  in  the  castle  of  Vincenncs  until  the  sonnidre,  commenced  operations  against 

imperial    government  was  overthrown,  that  island.     But  the   British   ministry. 

After  receiving  some  marks  of  esteem  though  wamed  of  its  danger,  were  re- 

from  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  returned  gardless  of  its  defence.  Blakeney  himself 

into  Spain,  and  was  appointed  director-  thus  addresses  Mr.  Fox : — *•  1  can't  be 

general  of  the  engineers.     This  post  he  too  early  in  acquainting  you,  sir,  that  by 

held  until  1 820,  when  he  exchanged  it  difleront  informations  from  France  and 

for   one   in  the    council   of  state.     The  Spain,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  the 

political  changes  brought  about  by  the  French  intend  very  shortly  to  make  an 

French   army   in    1823,    proved  highly  attack  upon  this  island.     Inconsequence 

disjidvantageous  to  him.     He   was  ob-  I've  called  a  council  of  war,  and  we  were 

noxious  to  the  absolute  party,  then  dcmii-  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  considering 

nnnt,  and  had  much  diiliculty  in  obtaining  who  these  mformationa  came  from,  and 

his  puriJicatUm.     He  died  at  Valladolid,  the   reports   every   where   about,  which 

in  1827.     lie  had  much  military  know-  Kcemeii  to   tJiUy  with  them,  this  inland 

I('cl<;o,   and    was  quite  equal  to  discem  ought,  with  the  greatest  »peed,  to  be  put 

het'orehand  the  best  modes  of  conducting  in  the  betit  state  of  defence  it  can;  and  I 

a   eani])aigii,  h\it  he  wanted   quickness  am  accordingly  ap]»lying  myself  to  every 

under  the  ditficulties  of  an  action,  and  measure  I  think  tor  the  safety  and  de- 

thi!  art  of  gaining  a  ])owerful  hold  upon  fence  of  this  place.** 
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Such  advices  proving  fruitlessi  a  force  By  this  capitulation,  the  aged  goveraor, 
en    thousand    strong   was    ahle    to  then  in  his  eighty-second  year,  was  con- 
Dark  upon  the  island  hefore  even  the  sidered,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  have  in 
brtunate  Byng  had  been  despatched  no  way  compromised  the  honour  of  the 
uOi  Spithead.     After  the  French  had  British   arms.     The   duke  of  Richelieu 
ent  twenty  days  upon  the  siege  of  fort  declared,   in  his   answer  to  the  second 
»  Philip,    and  the  garrison  had   been  article,  that  he  had  been  induced,  by  the 
:duced  to  two   thousand  five  hundred  brave  defence  made  by  the  governor  and 
m,  Richelieu,  pushing  matters  with  the  garrison,   **  to  grant  them  such  generous 
upmost  vigour,  determined  to  carry  the  terms,  as  would  entitle  them  to  march 
^      e  by  assault.  out  with  all  the  honoiu*s  of  war,  and  to 
I          X  he  besieged  behaved  like  heroes,  dis-  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  Gibraltar.     And 
ng  the   ground   inch  by  inch;   but  his  majesty  (George  II.)   approving   of 
r  much  execution,  by  the  fire  on  both  general  Blakeney's    eallant  defence   of 
es,  one  redoubt  was  taken  by  assault,  St.  Philip,  ennobled  him,  on  his  arrival  in 
^  fuaother  by  escalade.     British  resistance  England,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Blakeney, 
was,  however,  spiritedly  continued,  until  of  Mount  Blakeney,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  besiegers  obtained  a  cessation  of  arms,  Ireland.     (Entick,  and  others.) 
undercolourof  burying  their  dead,  which,  BLAKEWAY,  (John  Brickdale,)  an 
indeed,  lay  in  heaps  about  the  place  ojf  English  antiquary,  bom  at  Shrewsbury, 
action.     But  their  chief  object  was,  to  June  24,  1765,  educated  at  Westminster 
y    snatch  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  lodg-  School,  and  Oriel  college,  Oxford.     In 
.     ments  that   they  had   made,   by  intro-  1786  he  left  the  imiversity,  and  entered 
^   ducing  into  them  a  considerable  number  at  Lincoln's  Inn.     He  was  called  to  the 
of  troops,   through  a  subterranean  pas-  bar  in  1789,  and  had  actually  begun  to 
sage,  which  had  been  opened  by  a  shell,  travel  the  Oxford  circuit,  with  fair  pro- 
"    and  not  discovered  by  the  besieged  till  the  spects  of  success,  when  a  disappointment 
1^    day  had  cleared  up,  and  then  it  was  too  late  in  his  hereditary  expectations  induced 
^    to  dispute  its  possession  with  the  enemy,  him  to  decline  a  profession  which  might 
By  this  passage  the  enemy  might  pro-  involve   him    in    considerable    expense 
ceed  to  all  the  other    "  subterraneous  "  without  an  adequate  return  for  several 
communications    with    the    out-works,  years,  and  to  thmk  of  holy  orders.    He 
I     which,  for  want  of  numbers,  the  garrison  was  ordained  in  1793  ;  and  in  thefollow- 
I     was  not  in  a  condition  to  defend.    The  ing  year,  by  means  of  an  arrangement 
governor,  therefore,  during  the  cessation  with  his  uncle,  then  possessed  of  that  pre- 
of  arms,   held  a  council  of  war;    the  ferment,  he  succeeded  to  the  perpetual 
majority  of  which,  having  duly  considered  curacy  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury.     He 
all  circumstances,  declared  for  a  capitula-  subsequently  obtained  preferment  in  the 
tion.     The  minority  argued  that,  as  the  country,  where  he  resided  half  the  year, 
garrison  was  very  little  diminished,  was  passing  the  other  half  upon  his  town 
still    in   high   spirits,    and  in   want   of  cure,  which   afforded  him    the   sort  of 
nothing, — that,  as  there  was  no  breach  society  that  was  most  congenial  to*  his 
made  by  the  enemy  in  the  body  of  the  tastes.     He  had  an  excellent  memory,  a 
castle,  nor  a  single  cannon  erected  to  striking  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  Ian- 
batter  in  breach, — that,  as  the  loss  of  guages,  and  a  general  love  for  literature  ; 
an  outwork  was  never  deemed  a  suffi-  but  his  chief  partiality  was  for  the  study 
cient  reason  for  surrendering  a  fortress  of  antiouities.     This  led  him  to  make 
of  such  strength  and  importance, — that,  large  collections  for  a  history  of  his  native 
as  the  counterscarp  was  so  well  seciured,  county,  but  he  left  them  unarranged  at 
by  its  rocky  foundation,  as  not  to  be  his  death.     He  lived,  however,  to  com- 
taken  otherwise  than  by  assault,  which  plete  a  History  of  Shrewsbury,  which  he 
would  cost  the  enemy  more  men  than  in  began,  with  assistance  from  archdeacon 
their  last  attempt, — that,  as  the  counter-  Owen,  in  1 822,  and  of  which  the  last 
scarp  must  be  taken  before  the  enemy  number  was  printed,  though  not  actually 
could   attack   the   ditch,    or    batter    in  delivered  to  the   subscribers,  when  his 
breach,  and  they  must  have  recourse  to  decease  occurred.     He  died  March  10, 
galleries  before  they  could  pass  the  fosse,  1826,  in  consequence  of  a  tumour  in  his 
which   was  funiished   with    mines  and  side,  which  had  troubled  him  some  years, 
counter-mines, — and  that,  as  they  might  and  for  relief  from  which  he  at  length 
hope  for  relief  from  the   English   fleet  underwent  an    operation.     Besides    his 
when   properly  reinforced, — thev  could  History   of    Shrewsbury,    he   published 
not  see  the  necessity  of  capitulating.  three  single  sermons,  and  two  pamphlets 
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ich  lithotomist,   of   the   eighteenth    valuable  work  is,  however,  said  by  Haller 
ury.     He  was  a  native  of  rontoise,    tobehisAnatomiaPracticaRationalisjsive 
exercised  his  profession  at  Qrleans,    variorum  Cadaverum  Morbis  denatorum 
was  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  hospital    Anatomica  Inspectio,  Amst.  1688,  ]2mo. 
lat  city,  being  esteemed  an  able  and     But  he  has  introduced  many  observations 
nious  surgeon.     He  printed  many    from  other  writers  without  acknowledg- 
T8  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy    ment.     This  work,  which  contains  two 
a^ery,  and  in  the  Journal  de  M6de-    hundred  cases,  generally  worthy  of  notice, 
.     He  also  published,  Discours  sur    was  published  in  German,  at  Hanover, 
it6  de  r Anatomic,  Paris,  1764,  8vo.     1692,    8vo.     Some   of  Blancard's    con- 
i^aIIp  M^thode  d'op^rer  les  Hemies,     temporaries  not  only  blamed  him  as  a 
-  7         8vo.     Refutation  de  quelques    plagiary,  but  also  as  untrue  to  his  own 
.r.r.a  gur  rOperation  de  la  Hernie,    profession,  by  writing  so  much   in  the 
Mt        8vo.     Precis  d'Operations   de    vernacular  tongue,  and  thereby  rendering 
rgie,  t(.  1775,  8vo,  2  vols.     This  is    its  secrets  accessible  to  people  without  a 
'wrk  of  considerable  merit.  liberal  education.     (Rees.     Biog.  Univ.) 

JLANCARD,    or    BLANCKAERT,        BLANCARD,    (Peter,)   an    eminent 
icholas,)   a    classical    critic,   born   at    French   navigator,    bom   at  Marseilles, 
m»;      Q,  of  a  noble  family,  Dec.  11, 1625.     April  21,  1741.     He  was  early  initiated 
.t  uue  time  he  practised  medicine,  but    in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  had  gained 
November  1669,  he  was  chosen  Greek    considerable    nautical    and    commercial 
r   at   Franeker.      He    published    experience  when  the  exclusive  privilege 
uki.ua   Curtius,    with  notes,    Lcyden,    of  the  old  East  India  Company  was  sup- 
^19,    8vo.     Florus,  with  his  own  and    pressed  in  1 769.    H  e  was  in  the  following 
lorwwi  notes,  i6/f/.  1650,  Svo;  reprinted    year    sent   to   India  in    charge   of  the 
,  i'Vaneker,   1690,  4to.     Arrian  s  His-    trading  speculations  of  a  frigate  granted 
inr  of  Alexander,  Amst.  1668,  8vo;  an     by  the  government  to  a  house  at  Mar- 
btion  little  esteemed.     Arriani  Tactica,     seilles.     Upon  this  and  other  occasions 
c.,    Amst.    16S3,    8vo.     Harpocration,     his  conduct  was  highly  satisfactory  and 
-vden,    1683,    4to.      Philippi    Cyprii    advantageous  to  the  interests  of  france 
'onicon  Ecclesise  Grecae,  Fran.  1679,    generally.     He   died   March   16,   1826, 
u;  a  work  hitherto  inedited,  but  now    having  published  a  valuable  work,  en- 
ven  with  a  Latin  translation   from  a    titled  Manuel  du  Commerce  des  Indes 
S.  obtained  at  Constantinople.    Thomse    Orientules  et  de  la  Chine,  Paris,  1806, 
ttri  Dictionum  Atticarum  Eclogse,    fol.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
ru-.  1690,  8vo;  reprinted  1698,  with        BLANCAS,  (Jerome  de,)  a  celebrated 
le  notes  of  Lambert   Bos.     Bernard's    Spanish  historian,   son  of  a  notary  at 
ble  edition  of  this  work,  in  1757,    Saragossa,  where  he  waa  bora.    He  was 
o¥/B  Blancard's  text,  and  gives  Bos's    educated  at  Valencia,  and  the  early  de- 
fies.    Blancard  had  begun  to  labour  on    velopment  of  superior  talents,  joined  to 
hucydides,   and   on    the    Glossary    of    an  especial  taste  for  history,  pointed  him 
jnril,   when  the  infirmities   which  had    out  as  worthy  to   succeed  the  famous 
(en  gathering  upon  him  ever  since  1690    Zurita,     as    historiographer    of    Spain, 
reed  him   to  give  up  literary  labour.    Blancas  died  in  his  native  cibr,  Dec.  2, 
e  died  May  15,  1703.     (Biog.  Univ.)       1590,   without  issue,   although   he  had 
BLANCARD,   (Stephen,)  son  of  the    married.     He  first  published  a  collection 
eceding,  a  voluminous  medical  writer,    of  inscriptions  for  the  royal  portraits  at 
»w  little  esteemed.     He  graduated  doc-    Saragossa,  then  the  chronology  of  the 
r  of  medicine  at  Franeker  about  1678.    Jtutizas  of  Aragon;  both  Latm  pieces, 
mong  his  works,  Anatomy  Reformed,    printed  at  Saragossa,  in  1587;  and  both 
shed  in  Dutch,  in  1686,  was  trans-    reprinted  in  Schott's  Hispania  Illustrata. 
kcu  into  Latin,  German,  French,  and    In  1588,  Blancas  produced  his  Aragonen- 
lish;   the   last  being    published    in    slum  Rerum  Commentarii,  fol.   a  very 
).     His  Lexicon   Medicum   Graeco-    rare  book,  which  supplies  what  Zurita 
lunum,    Amst.    1679,    8vo,    was   fre-    had  left,  and  is  highly  valued,  both  for 
lently  reprinted,  and  an  English  trans-    authenticity  and  style.     It  was  originally 
;ion  of  it  was  published,  Lond.  1708,    written  in  Spanish,  and  translated  by  the 
15,  1726,  8vo.     This  work  long  main-    author  into  Latin;  but  this  ori<;inal,  which 
ned  a  great  popularity ;  and  an  edition    Uztarroz,  the  biographer  of  Blancas,  saw, 
it  pubushed  in  1777  was  increased  to    has  never  been  printed.     The  following 
arly  treble  its  original  bulk,  filling  two    is  a  very  rare  posthumous  work  by  the 
ge   volumes,   8vo.     Blancard's  most    Aragonese  historian,  which  John  Francis 
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hiinseli' — Coroiiafioiics  do  los  Kcycs  de 
Araf:on,oscritas  porGcroninio  deBlancaSi 
('roiiista  del  Ki-yiKs  con  dos  Tratados 
dt'l  Modo  dc  tiiKT  Coi tcs  en  Arnpon,  del 
niisino  Autor,  y  de  Clcroninio  Martel; 
con  algunas  Notas,  Zarapo9a,  16 11,  *lto. 
(Antonio.     Clement,  liibl.  Cur.) 

15LANCIIAHD,  (James,)  a  French 
painter  of  considerable  eminence,  bom 
m  Paris  in  IGOO,  sometimes  called  the 
French  Titian,  from  the  success  with 
which  he  imitated  that  great  master's 
style.  He  introduced  into  his  own 
country  a  more  true  and  natural  manner 
of  colouring  than  had  hitherto  obtained 
there.  I  let  died  in  1638.  (Biog.  Univ. 
Bryan's  Diet.) 

BLANCH AUD,  (Francis,)  a  Parisian 
advocate,  who  died  in  1660,  having  pub- 
lished, Eloges  de  tons  les  Premiers  Pre- 
sidents du  Parlement  de  Paris,  depuis 
qu'il  a  etc  sedentaire  jusqu'a  present, 
161.1,  fol.  Les  Presidents  a  Mortier  du 
Parlement  de  Paris,  depuis  16.'H  jus^cju'a 
present,  1617,  fol.  L'Histoire  des  Maitres 
desllequCtes  depuis  1260  jusqu'en  ISTt"), 
1670,  fol.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

BLANCH  ARD,  (William,)  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  also  an  advocate,  author 
of  Une  Table  Chronologique,  contenant 
en  Abrcge  un  Recueil  des  Ordonnances, 
Edits,  Declarations,  et  Lettres  Patentes 
des  Hois  de  France,  depuis  I'an  1115 
jusqu'en  168S.  A  second  edition  of  this 
worlc,  carrying  it  upwards  to  987,  and 
downwards  to  tho  actual  time,  was  pub- 
lished in  1715,  2  vols.  fol.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  defective  compilation,  in  spile 
of  the  author's  facilities  for  making  it 
otherwise.  He  was  probably  aware  of 
this  himself,  and  was  employed  upon  a 
third  edition  when  death  overtook  him, 
Sept.  21,  1724.     (Moreri.     Biog.  Univ.) 

BLANCHARI),  (John  Baptist,)  a 
French  writer,  formerly  a  Jesuit,  born  in 
1731.  He  died  June  15,  1797,  heaving 
Le  Temple  des  Muses,  ou  Recueil  des 
plus  Belles  Fables  des  Fabulistes  Fran- 
caia.    with    remarks,     critical    and    his- 


Lewis.  Her  authority  «a>  it 
threatened  by  a  formidallc 
among  some  of  the  princip;-. 
the  crown  ;  but  qualities  ofu 
rior  order  cnabk-d  lu-r  tnovn 
dilHculty.  \Vlu*n  lur  >..n.  1 
king,  departed  upon  l.i>  i  x 
Palestine,  ISlanehe  was  a^,i 
She  had  earnestly  dissuaded 
entering  upon  this  unwi.sc  ui 
arguing  a^yainst  the  vow  iliut 
fulfilled,  as  merelv  extorted  by 
of  sickness  over  liis  brain.  1 
interested  representations  pr 
fectual,  she  once  more  took  p 
supreme  authority  in  lur  adupi 
As  before,  her  adniini.-»traiiun  1 
ble  ;  but  Lewis's  ahser.ce  ai 
occasioned  lier  serious  and  c 
easiness.  She  never  saw  1 
dying  Dec.  1,  125.%  with  a 
for  beauty,  piety,  and  wisdoi 
one  of  her  sex  has  ever  sur)ta.« 
ford's  Hist.  Fr.  Mortri.  Bi 
BLANCHE,  of  Hourbon, 
Castile,  dauo^liter  of  I'eter,  dul 
bon,  married  at  fifteen,  in  l.j.l 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile.  C 
towards  Spain,  Peter's  natur 
who  had  gone  to  receive  lu 
norted  to  have  gained  her  atf  ei 
Peter  met  her  at  Valladolid,  wi 
prejudice  against  her.  I  nnnedi 
wards  he  left  her,  and  lived 
ini.stress,  Mary  de  Pad  ilia, 
indignation  tempted  her  int 
federacy  tliat  menaced  hei 
husband's  tlirone.  Peter's  h, 
became  boundless,  and  he  oi 
qiu'cn's  committal  to  the  castle 
In  her  way  thither,  Blanche  es< 
took  refuge  in  the  cathedral.  T 
rose  in  her  defence,  but  Peter 
town  by  assault,  and  im])ris(>ne 
in  the  castle  of  Medina  Sidont 
she  died  in  1361,  as  it  was  said, 
given  by  Peter's  orders.  Venj 
the  suilerings  undergone  by  t 
tunatc  urincess   was  unn   «^V  * 
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^eld  in  1536.     He  contended  for  some  Priucipes  Pbilosophiques  du  Chant ;  Idee 

ime  against  Farel's  statement  of  justiii-  du  Sidcle  litt^raire  present,  reduit  k  six 

.,        ion ;  but  when  satisfied  that  the  Scrip-  vrais  Auteurs ;  L'Homme  ^clair6  par  ses 

res  which  Farel  had  cited  were  really  Besoins ;    Logique   de    I'Esprit    et   du 

''  m.  oart  of  the  sacred  text,  which  he  had  Coeur.     (Bipg.  Univ.) 

stioned,  he  closed  with  the  exclama-        BLAND,  (John,)  one  of  the  Marian 
.cuAi,  "  It  is  true,  then,  that  we  are  justi-  martyrs.     He  was  for  some  time  engaged 
1  by  faith,  and  the  Thesis  is  right."  in   tuition,  and  had  among  his  pupils' 
]^  x^one  of  the  clergy  of  the  place,  secmaror  Edwin  Sandys,  eventually  archbishop  of 
regular,  took  any  part  in  the  discussion ;  York.     At   Mary's   accession,   he   was 
wmch  led  Farel  pleasantly  to  remark,  that  rector  of  Adisham,  Kent,  in  which  he 
*^  the  priests  certainly  felt  their  cause  to  was  superseded  by  Richard  Thomeden, 
'.*  be  in  a  sickly  state,  seeing  they  had  given  suffragan  bishop    of  Dover,   who    had 
'*  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor."  turned  with    the  times.     Before    him, 
"       dLANCHET,  (Peter,)  a  French  poet,  assisted  by  Collins,  actine  as  commissary 
of  considerable  merit,  bom  at  Poitiers,  for  cardinal  Pole,  and  Uarpsfield,  arch- 
in  1459.    After  studying  law  in  his  youth,  deacon    of   Canterbury,    articles    were 
he  became  an  ecclesiastic  at  forty,  and  exhibited  against  Bland,   charging  him 
he  died  in  1519.     When  young,  he  pre-  with  denying,  1.  The  corporal  presence; 
'*    pared  some  dramatic   pieces  for  repre-  2.  That   the   sacraments  should  be  ad- 
lentation    by  himself   and    his   fellow-  ministered  in  an  unknown  tongue;   3. 
students,    which   satirized  vice   with  a  That  the  eucharist  should  be  administered 
boldness  that  must  have  recoiled  severely  only  in  one   kind.     These    charges  he 
"    upon  himself,  had  he  not  been  conspicuous  nobly  admitted;  and  on  the  12th  July, 
'     for  purity   of  morals  and  goodness  of  1555,  was  burned  to  death  at  Canterbury, 
^-     heart.     To  him  is  attributed  the  Farce  together  with  another  clergyman  and  two 
'     de  Pathelin,  first  published  in  black  letter  laymen.     (Foxe,  1518.     Strype,  Mem. 
!     in  1490,  and  often  reprinted.     It  was  iii.  211,  213,  356.) 
■     translated  into  Latin,  with  the  following        BLAND,  (Robert,)  born  in  London 
title-page,  Comoedia  nova  quae  Veterator  in   1 779,  son  of  Robert  Bland,   M.D., 
inscribitur,  alias  Pathelinus,  ex  peculiari  author  of  some  medical  works,  and  of 
liingu^  in  Romanum  trad.  Eloquium  per  Proverbs,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Adafi;ia 
Alex.  Connibertum,  Paris,  1512,  12ipo.  of  Erasmus,  2  vols,  1814.     He  was  edu- 
(Bio^.  Univ.)  cated  at  Harrow  school  and  Pembroke 
BLANCH  ET,    (Thomas,)    a   French  college,  Cambridge,  whence,  after  taking 
painter,  bom  at  Paris  in  1617,  originally  his  degree,  he  returned  to  Harrow  as  an 
intended  for  sculpture,  and  resident  some  under-master.     Wliile  there  he  printed 
years  in  Italy.     He  became  eventually  Edwin  and  Elgiva,  with  other  poems,  in 
one  of  the  ablest  historical  painters  that  1805.     In  the  foUowing  year  he  pub- 
his  country  could  boast.     He   died  at  lished  the  first  edition  of  his  Translations 
Lyons  in  1689.     (Bryan.)  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  in  which  he 
BLANCHET,    (Francis,)    a    French  was  assisted  by  his  friend,  J.  H.  Merri- 
writer,  ofcultivated  taste,  and  conspicuous  vale,   and  hence  they   were  hailed  as 
benevolence,  bom  January  26, 1707,  and  '*  associate  bards"  by  lord  Bjrron  in  his 
originally  meant  for  a  Jesuit,  but  early  English  Bards,  &c.     In  180^  appeared 
detached   from    that  order.      He  diea  The  Four  Slaves  of  Cythera;   and  in 
Jan.  29,  1784,  leaving  Vari6t6s  morales  1813  he  translated,  in  conjunction  with 
et  amusantes ;  Apologues  et  Contes  Ori-  Miss    Plumtree,   the    Memoirs    of    De 
entaux ;  and  Vues  sur  I'Education  d'un  Grimm  and  Diderot   After  quitting  Har- 
Prinoe.     (Biog.  Univ.)  row  he  became  minister  of  the  Juiglish 
BLANCHET,  (John,)  a  French  writer,  church  at  Amsterdam,  and  on  his  return 
bom^  September  10,  1724,  sent  by  the  he  married.     His  eldest  son  has  trodden 
Jesuits,  who  were  amon^  his  earliest  in-  in  the  steps  of  his  father  as  a  translator 
stmctors,  to  La  Fleche,  m  contemplation  of  some  pieces  from  the  Greek,  to  be 
of  his  entrance  into  their  order.     But  he  foimd  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Col- 
left  them  after  a  trial  of  some  years,  and  lections  from  the  Antliology,  puUished 
settled  in  Paris,  where  his  attention  was  in  1833.     Mr.  Bland  died,  after  a  short 
chiefly  fixed  on  the  sciences,  especially  illness,  at  hb  curacy  of  Keuilworth,  in 
on  medicine.     In  this  faculty  he  took  a  1825,  leaving,  besides  the   pubhcations 
doctor's   de^ee,    but  an   aavantageous  already   mentioned,   an    excellent    ele- 
marriage  reheved  him  from  the  necessity  mentary  work   on   Latin    versification, 
of  pracusing.     He  left,  L'Art,   ou   lea  which  baa  been  frequently  reprinted, 
VOL.  IV.                    289  u 
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BLANDIN  A,  one  of  the  martyrs  who  Hi.  601.     M^Crie's  Ref.   in  Italy,  154. 

perished  in   the   persecution  at  Lyons,  Biog.  Univ.     Chalmers.) 

A.D.  177.     She  was  a  christian  slave,  re-  BLANE,  (Sir  Gilbert,  bait.)  a  distin* 

markable  even  among  her  heroic  fellow-  guishedphysiologiiit  and  physician,  fourdi 

sufferers  for  the  bold    avowal    of   her  son  of  an  opulent  Scottish  merchant,  and 

principles,   and  the  perfect  resignation  born  at  Blanefield,  in  the  county  of  Ayr, 

with  which  she  underwent  a  succession  August  29  (O.S.),  1 749.    Having  studied 

of  tortures.     (Euseb.   Eccl.   Hist.  v.   i.  medicine  and  surgery,  he  entered  into 

Mosheim,  new  ed.  i.  137.)  the  navy  as  an  assistant-surgeon,  and 

BLANDllATA,  (John  George,)  a  phy-  was  present  at  the  celebrated  engage- 

sician,  bom  in  the  environs  of  Soluzzo,  ment  between  the  British  and   French 

who  studied  medicine  at  Montpelier,  and  fleets  in  the  West  Indies,  April  12, 1782. 

took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty  He  published  an  account  of  this  in  a 

in    1533.      Partaking  of   the  religious  Letter  addressed   to    Lord    Dairymple, 

excitement  then  prevalent,  he  abandoned  Lond.  8vo,  1782.     He  speedily  mse  in 

Romanism  for  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  the  service,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 

which  he  afterwards  abandoned  for  those  medicuie,   was   enrolled  a  licentiate  of 

of  Calvin.     About  1545  he  is  reported,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  st 

but  on  doubtful  authority',  to  have  em-  tlie  time  of  his  death,  stood  at  Uie  hesd 

braced  antiirinitarian  opmioiis,  in  com-  of  the  list     He  was  elected  physician  to 

pany  with  several  other  professed  free-  St.  Thomas's   Hospital,    and   appointed 

thinkers  associated  at  Vicenza,   in   the  physician-extraordinary  to  Georce  IV., 

Venetian  states.     His  medical  reputation  and  physician   to  the  household.     He 

obtained   for  him    an    invitation    from  was  subsequently  made  physician  to  the 

Sigisinund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  Fleet,  and  also  physician  in  ordinary  to 

repairing  to  that  country,  he  was  ap-  William  IV.    He  was  created  a  baronet, 

pointed   physician  to   the   queen.     The  December  26, 1812.     He  was  a  fellow  of 

natural  love   of  home   led  nim  to  quit  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 

Poland  for  Italy,  where  tlie  promulgation  burgh,  and  a  member  of  the  Imperial 

of  his  opinions  excited  the  attention  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh, 

inquisition  at  Padua,  and  he  was  thrown  and  many  other    foreign    literary  ud 

into  prison.     He   made,    however,    his  scientific  institutions.     He  died  June  27, 

escape,  and  passed  on  to  Geneva,  where  1834,   at  his  house  in  Sackville-strect, 

Calvin,  after  endeavours  to  reclaim  him,  aged  84,  leaving  issue  to  continue  his 

prociu-ed  his  arrest  as  an  abettor  of  the  title,  his  wife  having  been  Elizabeth,  only 

opinions  of  Servctus.     To  save  his  life  daughter  of  Abraham  Gardner,  merchant 

he  again  professed  Calvinism,  and  re-  His  zeal  for  his  profession,  particularly 

turned  to   Poland   in  1558;  but  letters  as   relating   to   the   department   of  the 

from  Calvin  pursued  hini,  and  he  became  naval  service,  was  not  only  evinced  by 

glad  of  a  retreat  at  the  court  of  John  his  various  publications,  but  also  by  a 

Sigismund,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  proposition  made  in  November  1829,  and 

placed  him  about  his  ptTson,  in  1563.  sanctioned  by  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 

Tliis   enabled  him    to    dirtseminate   his  to   found   a  prize   medal   for   the  best 

Socinian  opinions,  with  which  the  prince  journal  kf  pt  by  the  surgeons  of  the  navy. 

accorded.     Upon  the  death  of  John  Sigis-  This  medal  is  awarded  every  second  year, 

mund,  which  occurred  in  1570,  he  was  the  commissioners  selecting  four  joumalf, 

appointed   chief   physician    to   Ste])hen  from  which  Sir  Gilbert,  during  hit  life, 

Eiittori,    whom    he    afterwards    accom-  and   afterwards   the   presidents    of   the 

nanied  into  Poland.     Another  change  in  (x>lleges  of  Physicians  and  Sui;eeons,  were 

his  opinions  here   manifested  itself:  he  to  decide  which  was  best  entitled  to  the 

abandoned  Socinianism,  and  connected  reward. 

himself  with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  then  His  publications  are  numerous;  the 

in  great  favour  with  the  king.     He  had  earliest  appears  to  have  been  An  Address 

made   a  will   in  favour  of  his  neuliew,  to  the  ^ledical  Society  of  Students  at 

who  is  reported  to  have  smothered  him  Edinburgh,  uptm  laying  the  foundation 

in  his  bed ;  but  the  date  of  this  event  has  of  their  11  all,  April  21, 1775,  8vo.     This 

not  been  stated.     He  wrote  several  letters  was  followed  by  A  Short  Account  of  the 

and  unimportant  tracts  relating  to  the  most  efiectiuil  Means  of  Preserving  the 

Socini<in  iloctrinos,  of  which  it  is  unnc-  Health  of  Seamen,  Lond.  1780^  4to.    An 

cesHary  to  ijuote  the  titles,  as  they  may  be  Account  of  the  Hurricane  at  Barbadoes, 

found  in   the    Bibliotheca  Anti-Triuita-  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  1 780.  in  which 

riana  of  SnndiuM.     (Mosheim,   new  ed.  he  states  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the 

2?>0 
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tempest  had  a  visible  good  effect  on  the  suits,  till  his  death  in  1 796.  He  trans- 
diseases  of  the  climate,  fevers  and  fluxes,  lated  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  and 
Some  recent  cases  of  phthisis,  and  even  other  works  from  the  English.  He  pub- 
the  acute  state  of  pleurisy,  were  cured  by  lished  also  an  edition  of  Sulzer's  Theory 
it ;  and  many  chronic  diseases  much  al-  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  4  vols, 
leviated  or  removed.  This  was  published  which  has  been  often  reprinted ;  also  the 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Trans,  of  the  same  author's  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1784.  Ob-  and  ZoUikofer's  Sermons,  in  7  vols, 
servations  on  the  Diseases  incident  to  Blaukenburg  was  a  tasteful,  perspicuous 
Seamen,  Lond.  1785, 8 vo;  second  edition,  writer,  a  good  critic  of  the  school  of 
1799;  third  ditto,  1803.  A  Lecture  on  Sulzer,  but  without  original  powers.  He 
Muscular  Motion,  read  at  the  Royal  did  some  service  to  literature  in  his  time, 
Society,  1788,  Lond.  1790,  4to.  This  is  but  is  now  little  known.  His  cha- 
a  publication  of  considerable  ability,  and  racter  appears  to  have  been  modest  and 
18  frequently  referred   to   by  the   most  amiable. 

eminent  physiologists;  an  enlarged  edi-  BLANKENSTEIN,    (Ernest,    count 

tion  was  published  in  1791.     Letters  on  of,)  an  illustrious  Austrian  general,  of  a 

the  subject  of  Quarantine,  Lond.  1799,  very  ancient  family,  born  at  Reinsdorff, 

4to.     A  Serious  Address  to  the  Public  in  Thuringia,  in  1733.     Entering  early 

on  the  'Practice  of  Vaccination,   Lond.  into  the  Austrian  service,  he  took  a  dis- 

1811,  8vo.     Elements  of  Medical  Logic,  tinguished  part  in  most  of  the  wars  upon 

including  a  statement  respecting  the  con-  which  the  imperial  family  entered  during 

tagious    nature    of   the   Yellow   Fever,  the   middle  and  latter  end  of  the  eigh- 

Lond.  1818,  8vo;  second  edition,  1819;  teenth  century.    In  1793  he  was  engaged, 

third  ditto,  1825.   Select  Dissertations  on  with  great  honour  and  considerable  suc- 

severalSubjectsofMedical  Science,  Lond.  cess,   against  revolutionary   France,    in 

1822,   8vo.     A  Brief  Statement  of  the  covering  the  Moselle;  but  in  the  follow- 

Pro^essive  Improvement  of  the  Health  ing  year,  notwithstanding  great  and  able 

of  the  Royal  Navy  at  the  end  of  the  exertions,  he  was  eventuaUy  foiled,  and 

Eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Nine-  in  1795,  his  advanced  age  gave  him  an 

teenth  Century,  Lond.  1830,  8vo.     Nar-  admonition,  which  he  did  not  neglect,  to 

rative    of    Facts    connected    with    the  retire  from  the  fatigues  of  active  service. 

Manoeuvre    of   Breaking  the   Enemy's  He  died  June  12,  1816,  at  Battelau,  in 

Line  on  the  12th  of  April,  Lond,  1830,  Moravia.     Blankenstein's  hussars  were 

Svo.     Reflections  on  the  Present  Crisis  highly  celebrated  in  Germany.     (Biog. 

of    Public   Affairs,    Lond.    1831,    8vo.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

Warning  and  Admonition  to  the  British  BLANKHOF,  (John  Teunisz,)  bom 

Public  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Cholera  at  Alkmaer,  1628,  died  1670,  an  eminent 

of  India,  Lond.  1832,  8vo.     Sir  G.  Blane  landscape  painter,  first  instructed  by  two 

was    president  of   the    Royal   Medico-  obscure  artists;  but  he  soon  became  a 

Chirurgical    Society,     and    contributed  pupil  of  Casar  of  Everdingen,  acting  on 

several  papers  to  the  Transactions,  the  whose  advice  he  went  to  Rome,  where 

most  important  of  which  are,  A  Case  in  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 

which    Death    was    brought    on    by  a  Painting :  he  received  from  it  the  nam6 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Liver,  ii.  18.     On  of  Maat,  (mate  or  comrade,)  by  which  he 

the  Effect  of  the  Pure  Fixed  Alkalies  is  best  known.    His  restless  spirit  allowed 

and  of  Lime  Water  in  several  Complaints,  him    no    repose.      He    travelled    three 

Uf,  p.  132.     History  of  Cases  of  Disease  times  from  (ioUand  to  Rome,  and  finally 

of  tne  Brain,  ib,  p.  192.     Facts  and  Ob-  ioined  a  fleet  bound  for  Candia.    This 

servations  respecting  Intermittent  Fevers,  last  voyage  completed  his  education  as 

iii.  1.     Observations  on  the  Comparative  an  artist.     He  observed  the  agitation  of 

Prevalence,  Mortality,  and  Treatment  of  the  sea,  sketched  the  coasts  and  adjacent 

Different  Diseases,  iv.  p.  89.  countries,  the  motions  of  the  sliip,  the 

BLANKENBURG,  (Christian  Frede-  sailors,  the  storm ;  nothing,  in  fact,  es- 

rick  von,)  bom  1744,  at  Kolberg,  in  Po-  caped  his  attention.     All  these  opera^ 

merania,    educated    in   the  royal   mili-  tions  of  nature  may  be  seen  in  his  paint- 

tary  school  at  Berlin.     Having  entered  ings,  represented  in  beautiful  colours,  and 

the  Prussian  army  at  an  early  age,  he  with  the  happiest  effect,  as  he  combined 

served  in  the  seven  years'  war ;  but  after  the  truth  and  nature  of  the  Dutch  school^ 

rising  to  the  rank  oi  captain,  was  obliged  with  the  grand  scenery  of  Italy.     (Ersch 

to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health.   He  then  und  Gmber.     Bryan.) 

li^ed  at  Leipsic,  engaged  in  literary  pur-  BLANPAIN,  (John,)  a  French  ecda 
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siastical  writer,  bom  October  21,  1704,  that  any  advantage  was  gained  by  a 

early  distinguished  for  learning  and  abili-  stationary  position.      However,   fin^DE 

ties.   Having  entered  the  Premonstraten-  the  majority  against  him,  he  requested 

sian  order,  he  was  chosen  by  Hugo,  abbot  that  the  FrankltH,  his  flag  ship,  might 

of  Estival,  his  own  house,  to  assist  him  in  be  placed  as  one  of  the  "  seconds  **  to 

liisSacraeAntiqnitatisMonumenta.  Being  the   commander-in-chief.      His  request 

disappointed,  however,  of  the  post  of  coad-  was  granted.     Blanqiiet  was  wounded  in 

jutor  of  the  monastery,  Blanpain  broke  the  action,  but  he  escaped  not  the  cen- 

with  Hugo,  and  retired  to  Nancy,  where  sures  of  Bonaparte,  who,  for  some  in- 

he  -entered  upon  an  unfriendly  examin-  explicable  reason,  sought  to  inculpate  the 

ation  of  his  late   abbot's   works.     The  brave   Blanquet;   and  on   the   24th  of 

fruit  of  this  was  entitled,  Jugement  dcs  August,  the  following  passage  appeared 

Ecrits  de  M.Hugo,  Eveque  de  Ptol^maide,  in  a  **  general  order, '  addressea  to  the 

abbe   d 'Estival   en   Lorraine,    Historio-  army — "  the  FrankUn  struck  her  flag 

graphe  de  I'Ordre  de  Premontr^,  Nancy,  without  being  dismasted  or  having  sus- 

1736,   8vo.      Tliis   work,   which    bears  tained  any  damage."  Rear-admiral  Gant- 

only    upon    Prenionstratensian    history,  hcaume,  who  scr^'ed  in  the  capacity  of 

being  written  by  one  who  both  knew  well  captain  of  the  fleet,  immediately  nastened 

the  subject,  and  Hugo's  weak  points  in  to  the  camp  to  defend  the  character  of 

treating  it,  is  judicious  and  solid.    Blan-  his  wounded  brother  officer,  and  pleaded 

pain  afterwards  laboured  upon  the  annals  his   cause   with  so    much    eflTect,    that 

of  his  order,  but  did  not  complete  the  Bonaparte,    yielding  a  little,   issued  a 

work.    After  Hugo's  death,  he  returned  second  order,  stating  that  rear-admiral 

to  Estivdl,  and  he  died  there  about  1765,  Blanquet    had    been    wounded    in    the 

havine;  written  besides  the  works  men-  action ;  but  which  left  uncontradicted  the 

tionea  above,  some  other  pieces  connected  false  assertion   that  the   Ftan^n  sur- 

with  his  order.     (Bibl.  Univ.  Suppl.)  rendered  when  in  a  perfect  state.     At 

BLANQUET,  (Samuel,)  a  French  the  instance  of  the  vice-admiral  Brueys, 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  in  the  the  minister  of  marine,  justice  was  at 
diocese  of  Mende,  in  which  he  settled,  length  done  by  the  Directory  to  the 
after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi-  character  of  Blanquet,  bnt  he  was  never 
cine  at  Montpclier.  A  pestilence  at  afterward  employed,  although  on  the  fint 
Gevaudan,  in  1722,  called  forth  his  excr-  restoration  he  sought  to  gain  from  the 
tions,  and  they  have  been  honourably  Bourbons,byprotestationsof  loyalty,  that 
noticed  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  of  that  notice  which  he  had  found  hopeless 
year.  He  was  well  versed  in  natural  under  Bonaparte,  lliey  merely  made 
history,  and  he  furnished  to  the  Academy  him  knight  of  St  Lewis,  officer  c^  the 
of  B^siers  several  interesting  papers.  He  legion  of  honour,  and  honorary  Tice 
is  reported  to  have  died  at  Mende  in  admiral.  He  died  at  Versailles,  August 
1750.  He  published,  Examcn  de  la  29,1826.  ( Victoires  et  Conquetes,  torn. 
Nature  et  Vertu  des  Eaux  Minerales  de  ix.  p.  107.  Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
G(yuudan,  ^Jonde,  1728.  8vo.  Discours  BLARRU,  (Peter,)  an  historical  poet, 
pour  Mcrvir  di}  Plan  ii  THistoire  Naturelle  born  in  1427,  who  died  in  1505,  canon  of 
du  Gevaudan,  1730,  4to.  Epistola  de  St.  Diez,  in  Lorraine,  sometimes  con- 
Aqua  quae  in  Saxa  obrigescit,  Mende,  sidered  a  native  of  Pans,  because  he 
1731,  4to.  added i^arAMtai}i/«  to  his  name;  but  this 

BLANQUET,    (du   Chayla,   Armand  merely  denotes  his  birth  at,  or  near  a 

Siimon    Maria  de,)    a    rear-adniirnl   uf  Cistercian  abbey,  in  the  diocese  of  Bale, 

France.  He  served  as  second  in  command  called  Parit  or  Peris,     He  wrote  a  Latin 

under  vice-admiral  Brueys  at  the  battle  uf  poem  commemorating  the  siege  of  Nanry 

the  Nile.     It  would  apnear,  tliat  when  b^  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgundy, 

the  French  arrived  in  Auoukir  liay,  the  killed  before  that  town  in  1476.  'Inough 

commander-in-cliief  held  a   council   of  but  an  indiflerent  piece,  it  is  of  some 

ft^g-ofiicers  and  captains  to  determine  value  as  a  monument  of  Cfmtemporary 

'*  whpther,  in  case  of  attack,   the  fleet  history.     Among  bibliomaniacs  it  is  also 

should  engage  at  anchor  or  under  sail."  valuable  from  its  extreme  rarity.     The 

All  the  owipers  assembled,  with  the  ex-  poem  being  left  in  MS.  by  its  author, 

ception  of  the  rear-admiral,  approved  of  came  after  his  death  into  the  possession  of 

ti^e  fleet's  remaiiung  at  anchor;  but  Blan-  John  Basin  de  Sandancourt,  who  auiaed 

quet  maintained,  that  it  was  only  when  it  to  be  printed  in  a  handsome  ttjle,  m 

ft  fleet  could  be  supported   by  strong  small  folio,  in  1518,  with  the  foUowing 

forts  crossing  eacli  other  in  their  fire,  title,  Petri  de  Blam*rivo,  P!uisiaiii»  in- 
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BigBe  Nanceidos  Opus,   de  Hello  Nanr  aflerwaids  published  ns  Medicina  Uni- 

ceiano,  hac  primum  exaratura  elimatis*-  ^essa  Hygieines  at  Therapeutices  Fun- 

sirae  nupemme  in  lucem  emissum.     At  damenta,  &c.  Amst.  1665,  4to.     Dissei- 

the  end  is,  "  Finit  feliciter  egregium  ac  tatio  Anatomica  de   Structure  et   Utu 

insigne  Nanceidos  Opus  Petri  de  Blar-  Renum,  Amst.  1665,  12ino.     Anatome 

rorivo,  Parisiani,   de  Bello   Nanceiano,  contracta  in  Gratiam  Discipulorum  coii- 

impressum  in  celebri  Lotharingise  Pago  scripta  et  edit   ib,   1666,    12mo.      In 

per   Petrum  Jacobi   Presbyterum   Loci  Dutch,  t6. 1675, 8vo.    Anatome  MeduUae 

Paganum,  Anno  Christianse  Incamationis  Spinalis  et  NervoruiTi  inde  provenientiunui^ 

MDXViii.  Nonas  Januarii,  quo  Die  ipsum  ib.  1666,  12mo.     Institutionum  Medicar 

quoque  Bellum  Nanceianum  peractum,  rum  Compendium,  DisputatipI]l^s  2CII.  i&» 

Anno  Incamationis  MccccLxxvi."  Blarru  1667,    12mo.     Misceltanea  Apatomica» 

passed    several   years    in    blindness,    a  Hominis  et  Brutorun)  varionqi^^abricani 

calamity  which  caused  him  to  be  com-  exhibentia,  ib.  1673,  12mo.     Observata 

pared  with  Homer ;  but  modern  readers  Anatcmici^  in    Homine,    Simi&,    Equo, 

of  his  poety  have  failed  of  discovering  Vitulo,  Testudine,  Echino,   Glire,   Ser- 

the  smallest  resemblance  in  any  other  pente,     Arded,     variisque     Animalibus 

particular.     (Clement.   Bibl.  Cur.   Biog.  aliis;    accedunt  extraordinarily  in    Ho- 

Univ.)  mine  reperta,  Praxim  Medicamseque  ac 

BLASIUS,   or   BLAES,    (Gerard,)  a  Anatomen  illustrantia,  Lugd,  et  Amst. 

celebrated  physician  of  the  seventeenth  1674,    8vo.      Zootomia    seu   Anatomes 

century,  born  at  Oostvliet,  in  the  island  variorum  Animalium,  Amst.  1676, 12mo. 

of  Cadsandt,    near    Bruges.      He   first  This  was  again  published,  with  additions, 

studied  medicine  at  Copenhagen,  whence  as  Anatome  compilata  AnimaliiunTerres- 

he  repaired  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  trium,  Volatiliiup,  Aquatilium,,  &c.   t6. 

the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1646,  1681,  4to.     Observationes  Medicae  rari- 

and   afterwards   settled   at   Amsterdam,  ores,  t6. 1677, 12mo.  Medicina  Curatoria, 

He  practised  in  this  city  for  some  years,  Methodo  novd.,  in  Gratiam  Discipulorum 

and  in  1660  was  appointed  to  a  chair  oif  conscripta,  ib.  1680,  8vo. 
medicine  in  the  university,  and  named        BLASTARKS,   (Matthew,),  a   Greek 

physician  to  the  hospital  and  librarian  to  monk,  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  who  lived 

the  city.     He  was  held  in  great  esteem,  about  the  year  1330,  and  acqitirqd  aeon* 

chosen   one    of   the    members    of   the  siderablelmowledge  of  divinity  andcanoQ 

Academy  of  the  Curious  in  Nature  in  law.     He  is  author  of  an  Alphabetical 

1682,  and  admitted   into   it  under   the  Collection  of  Canons,  Councils,  Decisions 

nameof  PodaliriusII.    In  the  same  year  of  the  Fathers,  and  Laws  of  the  Greek 

he  died.     Blaes  was  a  successful  culti-  Emperors,  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Af" 

vator  of  anatomy,  both  human  and  com-  fairs,   printed   in   Greek  and   Latin   in 

parative.     He  made  many  discoveries,  Beveridge's    2vvodiKov ;     of    Questions 

and  his  name,  in  conjunction  with  that  upon  Marriage,  printed  in  the  Jus  Qrseco- 

of  Steno,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  pa-  Romanum   of  Leunclavius  ;    and  of  a 

rotid  duct,  and  with  that  of  Swammer-  piece  on  the  Offices  of  the  Court,  and  of 

dam  of  the  valves  in  the  lacteal  vessels,  the   Great    Church    of   Constantinople^ 

is  well  known.     He  was  the  first  to  prove  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Goar,  in 

thatthe  chyle  wasuniform  in  its  character,  nis  edition   of  Codinus.     Blastares  also 

however  different  the    materials    from  wrote  some  other  pieces,  which  are  extant 

which  it  had  been  derived.     He  gave  a  in  MS.     (Biog.  Univ.     Moreri«) 
good  description  of  the  spinal  marrow,        BLAU,  (Felix  Anthony,)  a  German 

and    he    entertained   clear   views   with  Romish  theologian,  bom  1754,  professor 

respect   to  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  at  Mentz,  and  author   of  several  ano- 

the  brain.     He  was  also  an  observant  nymous   works,   written    with    unusual 

pathologist,  and  his  writings  contain  many  freedom ;  viz.  On  the  Worship  of  Images, 

unportant  facts  and  relations  in  morbid  Mentz,   1788.     On  the  Efficacy  of  the 

anatomy.     He  published,  Commentarius  Ritual  Usages  in  the   Catholic  Church, 

in     Syntagma    Anatomicum    Veslingii,  Frankf.    1792;    and    (conjointly    with 

atqueAppendix  ex  veterum,  reccntiorum,  Dorsch)  Contributions  to  the  Improve* 

propriisque  Observationibus,  Amst.  1 659,  ment  of  External  Divine  Service  m  the 

1066,  4to,  Utrecht,   1069,  4to.     Oratio  Catholic   Church,  Frankf.    1789.     Blau 

de  iis  quae  Homo  Naturae,  quae  Arti  debet,  censures  in  a  bold  but  modest  and  rational 

Amst.   1660,  fol.     Medicina  Generalis,  manner  the  liturgical  abuses  which  have 

novd  accurataque  Metliodo  Fundamenta  crept    into   the    Romish    service.     His 

exhibens,   ib,   1661,   12mo.     This  was  History    c^   Ecclesiastical    Infallibility 
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with  a  view  to  promote  a  Free  Ezamina-  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  by  hii  mMSt 
tion  of  Romanism,  Frankf.  1791,  is  a  one  of  the  royal  censors.  Blavet  pub- 
book  of  great  care  and  research,  and  has  lished  at  Paris,  in  1755,  in  conjiinctioc 
been  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  im-  with  Melin,  Essai  sur  rAgriculture  Mo- 
portant  modem  polemical  works,  to  have  deme.  The  abb4  Blavet  subse^juently 
shaken  the  system  of  the  Roman -catholic  was  most  known  as  a  translator  Irom  the 
religion  at  its  foundation,  and  to  have  English.-  In  1775  appeared  his  French 
demonstrated  its  untenability.  Soon  after  version  of  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of 
the  French  revolution,  Blau  resigned  his  Moral  Sentiments ;  in  the  following  year 
offices  at  Mentz,  and  went  to  France,  in  his  translation  of  Dalrymple's  Historical 
expectation  of  tlie  great  benefits  which,  and  Political  Memoirs ;  in  the  vean 
in  common  with  many  others,  he  ex-  1779  and  1780,  his  translation  of  Adam 
nected  from  that  event  to  the  whole  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  This  work 
human  race.  He  was  not  only  deceived,  was  published  separately  in  1781,  and 
but  had  the  misfortune,  in  1793,  to  be  again  in  1800.  It  has  now  been  super- 
cautured  by  the  Prussians,  who  im-  seded  by  a  translation  firom  the  pen  of 
prisoned  him  at  Konigstein,  where  he  M.  Gamier.  The  abb6  Blavet  died  at 
suiTered  great  inconveniences.  On  his  Paris  when  verging  upon  ninety,  about 
liberation  thence,  he  returned  to  Mentz,  the  year  1810.  (Biog.  des  Contemp.) 
where'  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  cri-  .  BLAYNEY,  (Benjamin,  D.D.)  an  emi- 
minal  court,  and  where  he  died,  1798.  nent  English  Hebraist,  entered  first  of 
His  last  work  was  a  Critical  Essay,  Worcester  colleee,  Oxford,  where  he 
founded  on  Pure  Principles  of  Common  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  1753.  He  sub- 
and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  respecting  the  sequently  became  fellow  of  Hertford  aA- 
Religious  Ordinances  which  had  been  lege  (since  dissolved),  and  was  admitted 
passed  in  France  since  the  Revolution.  B.D.  1768,  D.D.  1787.  In  the  December 
Strasb.  1798.  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  canon  of 

BLAURER,  (Andrew,)  a  native  of  Christchurch  and  regiua  professor  of 
Constance,  of  a  noble  family,  bom  in  Hebrew.  He  was  also  rector  of  Polshot, 
1492.  He  early  entered  a  monastery  at  Wilts,  where  he  died,  Sept  20,  1801, 
Alberspachjin  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg;  distinguished  as  a  biblical  critic  c^  the 
but  bcmg  converted  by  reading  Luther's  first  order.  He  published  dissertations  * 
writings,  he  quitted  his  convent,  returned  on  Dan.  ix.  20 ;  a  new  translation  of 
to  Constance,  and  taught  the  reformed  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations ;  a  dia- 
doctrines.  Being  driven  away  with  course  on  Isa.  viL  14 — 16 ;  a  new  trans- 
other  reformed  ministers  of  the  place  by  lation  of  Zechariah ;  and  seyeral  occa- 
the  Interim  in  1548,  he  retired  toBrienne,  sional  sermons.  He  also  took  great  pains 
and  died  there  in  1568.  His  character  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  Authorixed 
being  assailed,  he  drew  up,  in  1524,  Version  of  3ie  Bible,  which  was  printed 
An  Apology,  or  Defence  of  Himself  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1769, 4to,  and  to 
against  his  Accusers ;  but  was  advised  by  which  he  added  a  great  number  oi  nur- 
CEcolampadius,  to  whom  he  submitted  einal  references.  He  likewise  left  behind 
his  MS.,  not  to  print  it,  as  inexpedient  him  many  valuable  papers,  which  he 
at  that  time,  but  "  to  employ  his  excel-  directed  by  his  wiU  to  be  deposited  in 
lent  abilities,  and  the  talent  for  writing  the  archiepiscopal  library  of  Lambeth, 
evidently  possessed  by  him,  on  some  after  submission  to  his  patron  and  firiend, 
work  of  a  more  general  character."  Shute   Barrinffton,  long  known  as  the 

BLAVET,  (John  Lewis,)  a  French  munificent  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
writer,  son  of  an  eminent  musician,  who  persevering  encourager  of  clerical  em- 
has  tlie  credit  of  saying  of  Frederic  II.  dition. 

of  Pmssia,  in  whose  dominions  he  made        BLAYNEY,  (Andrew  Thoa.)  eleventh 

a  temporary  stay  by  invitation  :  '*  You  baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  an  eminent 

think   that  he  likes   music.     You  are  British  military  officer  in  the  French 

mistaken;    he    likes   nothing    but    the  revolutionary  wars,  bom  Nor.  30,  1770. 

flute,   or  rather,  his  own   flute."    The  He  succeeded  to  the  family  title  on  the 

younger  Blavet  was  bom  at  Besan^on,  death  of  an  elder  brother,  April  2,  1784. 

July  6,  1719.     His  father  took  him  to  In  1789  he  entered  the  army,  and  he 

Paris,  and  he  entered  a  convent  of  Bene-  saw  a  great  deal  of  active  service  in  the 

dictines,  but,  becoming  impatient  of  it.  Low  Countries,   whither  he  went  with 

he  obtained  his  secularization.     He  took,  the  eari  of  Moira,  in  1794,  as  attached 

however,  the  title  of  a66^,  and  dressed  to  the  expedition  under  Frederic,  duke 

M  an  ecclesiastic.     He  was  librarian  to  of  York.     In  1798,  he  was  employed  in 
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lough,   from  the   vio-  After  brooding  over  their  diBaimulation 
was  diificult  to  execute  for  some  time,  he  bent  all  his  energies  to 
Biitisfactory  manner,  yet  reclaim   or   punish  the   whole   race   of 
8  from  the  grand  juries  Spanish  Moors.    He  resigned  accordingly 
and  was  greeted  with  his  benefice,  and  took  the  habit  of  St. 
Aiom  the  commander-  Dominic,  in  the  friary  of  that  order,  at 
ras    subsequently    em-  Valencia,   May  24,   158G,  thinking  his 
where  the  king,  then  favourite  object  likely  to  be  secured  in 
continental  dominions,  no  way  so  well  as  by  joining  himself  to 
I  and  important  services  a    body   which    wrote    Defensio  Fidei 
.y  the  British  forces  in  over  the  portals  of  its  convents.     After 
land  firom  falling  under  about  three  years  Bleda  took  a  journey 
nee.     Lord   Blayney  to  Rome,  but  apparently  his  fiery  zeal 
employed  in  the  did  not  easily  kindle   a  corresponding 
lu  the  Egyptian  cam-  enthusiasm  there,  as  he   made    subse- 
Ralph  Abercrombie.  quently  two  other  journeys  thither,  and 
I  of  hostilities  after  the  memorialized    altogether    three    popes, 
miens,  he  had  the  mis-  Gregory  XIV.,  Clement  VIII.,  and  Paul 
the  expedition  so   dis-  V.     Pie   made  also  many  journeys  to 
■nder general  Whitelock,  Madrid,  painting  to  all  who  would  listen 
On  the  termination  to  him  the  perfidy  of  the  Moriscoes,  and 
lervice,  he  proceeded  the  duty  of  persons  in  power  to  extirpate 
_A  Cape,  and  thence  to  them.     Unfortunately  tor  their  interests, 
|uently  served  in  the  a   much  more   influential   person   than 
w«s  tasen  prisoner   at  Bleda  was  brought  over  to  that  zealous 
died  at  Dubhn,  April  8,  friar's  views,  namely,  John  de  Ribera, 
as  an   excellent  officer  archbishop  of  Valencia,  by  whom  Philip 
d-natured  man.     (Ann.  III.  was  besought  to  decree  their  expul- 
sion from  Spain.     The  grandees,   how- 
f Frederic,)    an    eminent  ever,  opposed  this  project,  fearing  that 
bom  in  Normandy,  and  their  estates  would  suffer  severely  if  sud- 
to  the  university  at  denly  stripped  of  the  industrious  Moorish 
w  «u»^e  such  progress  in  tenantry.     But  at  length  all  consider- 
that  he  was  chosen  as  ations  were  overpowered  in  an  insane 
■w  bhe  son   of  a  French  and  unfeeling  anxiety  to  purge  the  land 
hiffh  rank.     He   died   at  of   Mahometan    dissimulation ;   and   in 
■  leaving  behind  him  an  1609  the  royal  decree  was  passed  which 
on  astronomy,  which  is  drove  from   Spain  about  a   million   of 
.»  MS.  in  the  royal  library  her  most  industrious  inhabitants.     Bleda 
of  his,  De  Sphsera,  lived  several  years  to  witness  the  results 
M  Auiwerp  in  1573.  of  his   successful    importunities,   dying 
'  BLEECK,   (Peter  van,)  December  3,  1624,  in  a  Dominican  con- 
raver,  of  no  very  superior  vent  founded  by  himself,  in  his  native 
>  executed  his  work  neatly,  vill^e,   Algemese.     As  an  author,   he 
Some  pieces   worthy  of  is   cniefly  known  out  of  Spain  by  two 
came   to   England    about  very  scarce  Latin  tracts  upon  nis  favourite 
ihought  to  have  been  the  subject,  entitled  Jacobi  Bledse  Defensio 
.  Bleeck,  a  portrait  painter.  Fidei  in  Caus&  Neophy  torum,  sive  Moris- 

corum   Regni  Valentise,  totiusque  His- 

,  (J.  G.)  a  Dutch  designer  panise :  Tractatus  de  justa  Moriscorum 

born,   it  is  said,   about  ab  Hispanic  Expulsione.     Valentia,  per 

bhed  several  plates,   both  Joan.  Chr}'sost.  Garriz,  1610,  4to.     He 

designs  and  from  those  of  also  published  in  Spanish,  Chronologia 

are  slight  and  spirited,  de  los  Moros  de  Esparia,  in  8  books,  fol. 

1618,  Valent.,  a  valuable  work;  likewise 

Fames,)  a  Spanish  writer,  three  tracts  upon  some  fancied  or  pre- 

lese,  in  Valencia,  in  early  tended  miracles.     (Clement.    Bibl.  Cur. 

^bera,  in  that  province.  Antonio.) 

ntained  a  number  of  un-  BLEFKEN,     (Dithmar,)     an    early 

les,  outwardly  conformists  navigator,  author  of  a  Latin  account  of 

butf  as  he  soon  saw,  with  Iceland,  of  seventy-one  8vo  pages,  which 

ion,   really    Mahometans.  Du  Fresnoy,  in  his  M^thode  pour  Etudier 
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rUistoire,  highly  commends,  and  which  for  the  university  of  Edinbnrgli,  where 
at  one  time  excited  a  good  deal  of  notice,  he  resided  during  two  years ;  afierwards 
The  writer  is  thought  to  have  been  a  he  repaired  to  London^  and  studied  under 
native  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  to  h^ve  Mr.Cline  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Astley) 
embarked  for  IceUmd  in  1563.  In  1565  Cooper,  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  bo»- 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  pitals.  In  1793,  having  become  a  member 
passed  into  Africa.  After  visiting  various  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons,  he  corn- 
countries,  he  became  attached  to  the  menced  as  a  general  practitioner  in  Lon- 
counts  of  Schaumburg,  and  he  subse-  don,  and  continued  in  this  career  tea 
quently  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  years,  at  which  time  he  determined 
elector  of  Cologne.  In  his  way  to  that  taking  his  degree;  and  having  com 
prince  at  Bonn,  he  was  attacked  by  with  3ie  conditions  imposed  by  the  £ 
robbers,  who  wounded  him  severelv,  and  College  of  Physicians  by  attendance  Ibr 
went  away  with  all  his  effects,  including  two  years  at  an  university,  he  became  a 
his  notes  upon  Iceland.  The  MS.  was,  member  of  that  learned  body.  Dr. 
however,  at  length  recovered,  and  after  a  Blegborough  had  not  confined  his  atten- 
lapse  of  forty  years  from  the  visit  which  tion  simply  to  the  attainment  of  that 
it  commemorates,  the  substance  of  it  was  knowledge  which  was  immediately  neces- 
published  under  the  following  title, —  sary  to  ms  profession,  but  had  silso  cul- 
Dithmari  Blefkenii  Islandla,  sive  Popu-  tivated  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
lorum  et  Mirabilium  quae  in  eH  Insulft  sophy.  In  1802  Mr.  Smith,  of  Brighton, 
reperiuntur,  accuratior  Descriptio :  cui  had  put  forth  an  invention  of  consider- 
dc  Gronlandia  sub  Finem  quaedam  ad-  able  merit  in  the  construction  of  an  air 
jecta,  Lugd.  Bat.  1G07,  8vo.  This  little  pump  vapour  bath,  an  instrument  of 
piece  professes  to  supply  the  omissions  great  power,  and  wbich  has  proved  of  re- 
of  former  writers,  as  Olaus  Magnus,  markaole  efficacy  in  certain  ciironic  cases. 
Munster,  and  others,  relates  many  mar-  On  this  subject  Dr.  Blegborough  ad- 
vcUous  things,  and  paints  an  offensive  dressed  two  letters  to  Dr.  Bradley,  tbe 
picture  of  Icelandic  morality.  Amgrim  editor  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Jonas,  pastor  of  Mestland,  in  Iceland,  Journal,  and  in  1803  he  published  a 
published  at  Hola,  in  that  island,  in  work,  entitled  Facts  and  Observations 
1612,  a  powerful  exposure  of  Blefken,  respecting  the  Air  l^unp  Vapour  Bath 
reprinted  at  Hamburg,  in  1617,  under  in  Gout,  Kheumatism,  Palsy,  and  other 
this  title, — Anatome  Blefkeniona,  qu&  Diseases.  Soon  after  this.  Dr.  Walsh- 
Ditmari  Blefkenii  Viscera,  magis  prse-  man,  a  practitioner  in  midwifery  of  great 
cipua,  in  Libello  de  Islandia,  Anno  celebrity,  invited  Dr.  Bleeborough  to  join 
MDCvii.  per  manifestam  Exenterationem  him  in  the  exercise  of  Uiat  departmoit 
retexuntur.  This  work  convicts  Blef-  of  the  profession.  This  was  accepted,  and 
ken  of  usine  Olaus  Magnus  and  Munster  the  remainder  of  his  life  devoted  to  it. 
without  acknowledgment,  exposes  his  He  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
ignorance  of  Icelandic  topography  and  the  most  difficult  cases  that  occnrrcd 
history,  both  natural  and  civil,  vindicates  among  the  poor,  and  he  died  literally 
the  morality  of  the  country,  and  con-  worn  out  by  nis  benevolent  ezertioiia  at 
eludes  that  the  navigator  had  either  never  the  age  of  57,  in  the  month  of  January, 
been  there  at  all,  or  had  visited  it  in  the  1827.  His  opinion  on  subjects  connected 
most  transient  manner.  Probably  the  with  midwifery  was  mucn  valued,  and 
work  of  Jonas  did  not  immediately  reach  he  was  one  of  the  medical  profeauon 
Germany,  as  Blefken *s  piece  appeared  examined  before  the  committee  of  tbe 
in  German,  in  the  Northern  World  of  House  of  Peers  upon  the  question  of  the 
Megiserus,  in  1C13.  (Clement.  Bibl.  Gardiner  Peerage.  He  printed  sevenl 
Cur.     Biog.  Univ.)  cases  in  various  periodical  medical  works, 

BLEGBOROUGH,  (Ralph,)  an  En-  which    display    considerable    practical 

glish  physician,  bom  April  5,  1769,  at  ability.     He  was  ardent  in  his  advocacy 

Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.     After  an  edu-  of  the  benefits  of  vaccination.    In  private 

cation  at   tbe  grammar-school    of   his  life   he  was  universaUy  esteemed  as  a 

native  place,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  most  amiable  and  benevolent  man. 

of  medicine  under  nis  father,  a  general  BLEGNY,  (Nicholas  de,)  an  eminent 

practitioner  there,  who,  by  an  extensive  French  surgeon,  who  practised  at  Plarii, 

practice  and  the  inheritance  of  a  paternal  and  delivered  lectures  on  surgery  and 

estate,  had  amassed  a  considerable  for-  pharmacy.     In  1678  he  was  appointed 

tu          Having  passed  some  time  in  this  surgeon  m  ordinary  to  the  oueen,  and  in 

uner,  young  Blegborough  departed  1679  commenced   the  pubucatiMi  of  * 
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periodical  work,  which  professed  to  be  Anglais  pour  la  Gu^rison  des'  Fidrres, 
written  by  an  association  of  learned  men,  Pans,  1681,  1683,  12mo;  Bruxelles, 
under  the  title  of  Journal  des  Nouvelles  1682,  12mo.  La  Doctrine  des  Rapports 
D^couvertes  concemant  les  Sciences  et  de  Chirurgie,  Paris,  1684,  12mo,  a 
les  Arts  qui  font  Parties  de  la  Mddecine.  curious  work  on  legal  surgery.  Secrets 
This  monthly  journal  was  suppressed  by  concemant  la  Beaut6  et  la  Sant6,  Paris, 
an  order  of  council  in  1682,  on  the  ground  1688,  1689,  2  vols,  8vo. 
of  its  insignificance  ;  but  it  appeared  BLEISWICK,  (John  van,)  a  member 
again  in  the  following  year,  under  the  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  seated 
title  of  Mercure  Savant,  without  the  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  and  spread  into 
name  of  Blegny,  who  associated  himself  Brabant.  He  was  bom  at  Delft,  Nov. 
with  Gautier,  a  physician  of  Niort,  then  8,  1483,  and  after  travelling  in  France 
living  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  collection  and  Spain,  he  settled  himself  in  hb 
was  again  put  forth  in  1684.  This  work  native  town  as  its  priest.  He  died  Aug. 
would  scarcely  be  deserving  of  notice,  25,  1565,  very  highly  respected,  leaving 
were  there  not  reasons  for  believing  that  a  treatise  on  the  contempt  of  temporiu 
its  publication  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  riches.  (Moreri.) 
Nouvelles  de  la  K^publique  des  Lettres  BLEISWICK,  (Nicholas  van,)  of  the 
of  Bayle,  which  commenced  in  the  same  same  noble  family  as  the  last,  a  learned 
year.  In  1683  Blegny  was  named  sur-  canonist  in  the  14th  century,  who  wrote 
geon  in  ordinary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  life  of  St.  Pancras.  (Moreri.) 
and  in  1687  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  BLEISWICK,  (Peter  van,)  great  pen- 
king,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every  sionary  of  Holland,  bom  at  Delft,  in 
one,  for  his  habits  were  debauched.  He  1724,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  chevcdier^  Leyden,  where  he  became  doctor  of  phi- 
appertaining  to  an  order  which  had  no  losophy  in  1745.  He  published  in  that 
real  existence,  but  which  he  pretended  year  an  excellent  dissertation  on  dykes, 
to  revive,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  esta-  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  his  country, 
blish  an  hospital  at  Pincourt,  which  only  entitled  De  Aggeribus,  Leyd.  1745, 4to;  a 
formed  a  convenient  place  for  the  pursuit  Dutch  translation  of  it  by  £sdr6  appeared 
of  his  immorahties.  These  being  made  in  1778.  Bleiswick  was  named  great  pon- 
known,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fort  sionary  of  the  States-general  in  1772, 
TEv^que,  June  4,  1693,  whence  he  was  and  he  filled  that  office  until  1787, 
conducted  to  the  castle  of  Angers,  where  having  generally  shown  himself  highly 
he  remained  during  eight  years,  at  the  qualifiea  for  the  public  service ;  but  he 
expiration  of  which  period  he  repaired  to  has  been  thought  wanting  in  the  decision 
Avignon,  and  there  exercised  his  pro-  necessary  for  circumstances  of  particular 
fession  with  much  success.  He  died  in  difficulty.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
1722,  at  the  age  of  70  years.  He  may  BLEKERS,  (N.)  a  Dutch  painter  of 
fairly  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  history  and  landscape,  born  at  Haerlem 
elastic  bandages  as  applied  to  surgical  about  1635,  patronized  by  the  prince  of 
purposes.  Orange,  and  celebrated  by  Von  del,  one 
He  published,  L'Art  de  Gu6rir  les  of  his  country's  poets.  (Bryan.  Pil- 
Maladies  V6neriennes,  expliqu^  par  les  kington.) 

Principes   de   la  Nature   et  de  la  M6-  BLES,  (Henry  van,)  a  Flemish  painter, 

chanique,  Paris,  1673,  12mo;  La  Haye,  bom  at  Biovines,  near  Dinant,  in  1480, 

1683,  8vo;   Lyon,  1692,  12mo;  Amst  and  instmcted  merely  by  diligent  study 

1696,  8vo;  translated  into  English,  Lond.  of  Patenier  s  works.     He  was  most  sue- 

1676,  1707,  8vo.     L'Art  de  Gu^rir  les  cessful  in  landscapes,  but  these  are  gen e- 

Hcmies  de  toutes  Especes  dans  les  deux  rally  crowded  with  figures  neatly  drawn. 

Sexes,  avec  le  Remcde  du  Roi,  &c.  Paris,  His  works  are  known  as  the  Owl  pic- 

1676,    1693,  12mo.     Nouvelles  D^cou-  tures,  that  bird  being  usually  painted  in 

vertes  sur  toutes  les  Parties  de  la  M6de-  the  comer  instead  of  his  name,  and  are 

cine,  Paris,  1679,  1680,  1681,  and  1682,  valued,   even  in  Italy,  from  their  deli- 

12mo;  translated  into  Latin  by  Tbeo-  cate  pencilling,  skilful  designing,  variety, 

philus  Bonetus,  under  the  title  of  Zodi-  and  good  execution,  notwithstanding  that 

acus  Medico-Gallicus   (Genevee),  1679  his  manner,  like  that  of  contemporary 

to  1683,  5  vols,  4to.     Mercure  Savant,  artists,  was  dry  and  stiff.     Bles  died  in 

Amst    1681,     12mo.      Histoire    Ana-  1550.     (Brj'an.     Pilkington.) 

tomique   d'un   Enfant   qui    a   demeur^  BLESENSIS,  or  of  Blois,   from  the 

Vingt-cinq  Ans  dans  le  Ventre  de   sa  place  of  his  birth,  (Peter,)  an  eminent 

Mdre,  Paris,  1679,  12mo.     Le  Remdde  statesman  and  divine,  once  keeper  of  the 
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seals,  under  WiUiam  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  and  accurate  performance,  published  in 

greatly  valued  by  pope  Alexander  III.,  French,  at  Pans,  in  1735,  and  reprinted 

and  much  in  the  confidence  of  Henry  II.  there,  with  additions  and  corrections,  in 

of  England,     By  that  monarch's  means  1746.     In  this  latter  year  appeared  an 

he  was  appointed,  in  1175,  to  the  arch-  English  translation  of  it.     La  Blelterie 

deaconry  of  Bath.     He  subsequently  be-  next  produced  his  Histoire  de  Jovien,  et 

came  archdeacon  of  London,  and  was  la  Traduction  de  quelques  Ouvrages  de 

present,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  making  I'Empereur  Julien,  Pans,  1748.     This  it 

of  a  statute,  in  1192,  by  Ralph  de  Diceto,  also  an  excellent  work,  but  Jovian  was 

dean  of  St.  Paul's.    He  was  afterwards  an  ordinary  man,  who  could  not  make, 

deprived  of  this  archdeaconry,  but  the  in  spite  of  his  Christianity,  a  striking 

certain  time  does  not  appear.    He  was  picture  ;    whereas    Julian,    powerfully 

also  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  chan-  drawn,  was  sure  to  interest  even  thoae 

cellor,  and  seems  to  have  died  about  the  who  reprobated  his  principles.     La  Ittet- 

year  1200,  or  soon  after.     He  was  not  terie,    accordingly,    did    not    find   his 

more  distinguished  for  great  abilities  and  Jovian 's  popularity  keep  pace  with  that 

acquirements,  than  for  an  ingenuous  free-  of  his  Julian.     Subsequently  he  pub- 

dom,  which  never  spared  either  prince  or  lished  French  translations  from  Taatiis, 

prelate  when  there  appeared  occasion  for  with  a  life  of  that  powerful  historian,  to 

plain  speaking.     The  chief  of  his  works  whose  writings  he  was  ardently  attached, 

were  published  at  Paris,  in  1667.    His  His  Manners  of  the  Germans  and  Life  <^ 

letters  contain    admirable    rules,    both  Agricola  were  published  in   1755;   his 

doctrinal  and  religious;  and  the  140th  Annals   in  1768.     The  last  work   was 

of  them  has  been  noted  for  the  word  considered  as  very  much  of  a  failure, 

transubstantiation,  thoueht  to  be  found  Great  expectations  of  it  were  entertained 

in  no  earlier  author.     His  continuation  beforehand ;  but  when  it  appeared,  al- 

of  Ingulph  was  first  published  with  that  though  its  correctness  was  aomitted,  it 

author,   at  Oxford,   m  1684.     (Blount,  was  blamed  as  inelegant  and  stiff.     The 

Censura  celebr.  Author.   Le  Neve.  Fasti.)  abb^  de  la  Bletterie  died  June  1,  1772, 

BLESSENDORF,  the  surname  of  two  justly  respected  for  morality,  scholarship, 

Prussian  artists,   both   bom  at  Berlin,  and  industry.     In  religious  opinions  he 

Samuel  in  1670,  and  Constantine  Fre-  inclined  to  Jansenism,  and  one  of  his 

deric  in  1675.   The  elder  was  an  enamel  publications  was  a  pamphlet  on  Quietism, 

painter  and  engraver.     His  plates   are  containing  a  defence  of  Madame  Guyon. 

very  neatly  finished.     The  younger  was  To  this  cast  of  opinions  he  owed  liis 

a  miniature  painter  and  engraver,  who  exclusion   from  the  French  Academy. 

chiefly    worked    for    the     booksellers.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
(Bryan.)  BLEUL,  (John  Henry  von,)  bom  at 

BLETTERIE,  (John  Philip  Ken6  de  Coblentz,  in  1765,  a  German  sUtesman, 

la,)  an  eminent  French  writer,  bom  at  first  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 

Rennes,  Feb.  25,  1696.     After  passing  Treves,   and    afterwards,    about    1791, 

through  the  first  stages  of  education  with  director  of  the  Austrian  war  chancery. 

striking  success,  he  entered  into  the  con-  He  died  in  1807,  leaving  behind  him  the 

fregation  of  the  Oratory,  in  which  he  reputation  of  a  patriotic  statesman  and 

ecame  professor  of   rhetoric,    and   to  sagacious  diplomatist.    He  is  the  author 

which    he    remained    greatly    attached  of  several  valuable  contributions,  chiefly 

through  life,  although  he  was  led  to  quit  statistical,  to  different  journals,  a  number 

it  by  a  regulation  against  wigs.   Desinng  of  which  was  collected  and  published 

to  acquire    Hebrew,    he    adopted    the  wider  his  name,  in  1806,  at  Salsburg, 

system   of  Masclef^  and  published,   in  where  he  was  long  employed, 
good   Latin,   a   defence  of  it,  entitled,        BLIGH,  (Sir  Richard  Rodney,  G.CR) 

Vindicise  Mcthodi  Masclcfianse,   which  a   British  admiral,   descended  from  an 

is  to  be  found  in  the  second  impression  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  where  he  was 

of  Masclef's  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited  bom  in  the  year  1737.     He  was  the 

by  La  Bletterie,  in  1731.    This  would  godson  of  the  celebrated  lord  Rodney, 

not  have  rescued  the  editor  from  oblivion,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  early  sent 

but  he   published  various  works,   con-  to  sea.     In  1777  he  attained  the  rank  of 

nccted  with  classical  literature,  which  ren-  post-captain,  and  for  a  series  of  ^ears 

dcred  him  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  make  continued  employed  on  active  mod  stirring 

him  sti41  an  object  of  attention.  The  most  service.     In  17^,  when  in  command  A 

conspicuous  of  these  is  a  Life  of  Julian  the  Alexander  (74),  and  in  comiwny  with 

'h^  Apostate,  a  well-written,  impartial,  the  Canada^  captain  Chailea  Hamiltiw, 
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lie  encountered  a  French  squadron,  con-  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  indudin/^ 
flisting  of  five  line-of-battle-ships,  three  among  the  latter,  one  lieutenant  of 
frlgatesi  and  a  brig  corvette,  under  rear-  marines,  the  boatswain  and  pilot.  The 
adiL.2ral  Neilly.  The  enemy's  squadron  Canada,  owing  to  the  high  firing  of  the 
descried  the  Alexander  and  Canada  at  French,  sustained  very  little  damage  and 
2  A.M.,  November  6.  The  British  battle-  no  loss,  and  reached  a  home-port  in 
ships  were  steering  to  the  northward  and  safety.  According  to  the  French  papers, 
eastward  with  a  free  wind  at  west ;  but  the  Alexander's  two  principal  opponents 
on  perceiving  a  strange  squadron,  both  were  very  much  disabled,  and  sustained 
ships  immediately  "  hauled  upon  a  bow-  between  them  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
line,"  in  order  to  close  with  it,  and  amounting  to  450,  ofiicers  and  men. 
ascertain  its  national  character.  Before  When  captured  by  the  enemy,  though 
^iaylight,  Bligh  had  felt  well  assured  that  not  aware  of  it  himself,  Bligh  had  attained 
the  approaching  strangers  were  enemies,  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  In  the  early 
and  consequently  had  to  resume  his  part  of  the  year  1795,  he  arrived  in 
former  course,  and  press  sail,  to  avoid  England  from  France,  where  he  had  been 
coming  in  collision  with  a  force  so  power-  a  prisoner,  we  believe  on  parole ;  and  on 
fully  superior  to  that  of  his  own.  But  the  27th  of  May  was  tried  by  a  court- 
the  French  admiral,  outsailing  the  Alex-  martial  for  the  loss  of  the  Alexander , 
ander,  approached  that  vessel  sufficiently  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  naval  historian, 
near  to  open  upon  her  a  fire  from  her  **  was,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  honour- 
'<  bow-chasers."  This  was  at  about  9  a.m.  ably  acquitted."  After  attaining  the 
The  Canada's  signal  was  now  made  to  rank  of  full  admiral  of  the  red,  he  died 
form  ahead  for  mutual  support;  a  signal  near  Southampton,  April  30,  1821. 
which  captain  Hamilton  promptly  sought  BLIGH,  (William,)  an  English  navi* 
to  obey,  but  the  enemy  frustrating  his  gator,rccommended  by  serving  as  master, 
intention,  the  Canada  was  directed  to  under  Cook,  in  sailing  round  the  world, 
resume  her  course.  The  Alexander  had  for  an  expedition  that  had  very  remark- 
kept  up  an  unceasing  fire  with  her  stem  able  consequences.  The  bread  fruit,  with 
guns  until  11  a.m.,  when  the  advanced  other  vegetable  productions  of  import- 
ship  of  the  three  in  chase  of  her,  (sup-  ance,  grovm  in  the  islands  of  the  great 
posed  to  be  the  Jean  Bart,)  ran  up  Pacific,  were  thought  likely  to  prove 
abreast  of  the  British  ship,  and  brought  highly  usefid  in  the  West  indies,  and 
her  to  close  action.  So  well  directed  a  George  the  Third's  government  fitted  out 
fire  in  return  was  opened  by  the  Alex-  a  vessel,  the  Bounty ,  to  make  the  transfer. 
ander,  that,  in  half-an-houi,  the  French  Bligh,  being  appointed  to  command  her, 
74  was  compelled  to  sheer  off  and  call  after  a  prosperous  and  interesting  voyage 
a  frigate  to  her  assistance.  The  French  through  the  southern  hemisphere,  sailed 
commodore,  in  the  Tiger,  next  advanced,  from  Otaheite,  where  he  had  remained 
but  would  not  come  fairly  alongside;  upwards  offive  months,  with  his  vegetable 
notwithstanding  which,  the  Alexander,  in  cargo,  April  4,  1789.  Within  a  few  days 
about  half  an  hour,  shot  away  her  essen-  afterwards  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
tial  spars,  and  completely  crippled  her.  crew,  and  Bligh,  with  eighteen  officers  and 
A  third  ship  now  took  the  latter's  place,  seamen,  were  turned  adrift  in  the  launch 
and  used  her  endeavours  to  bring  the  con-  belonging  to  the  ship.  After  a  difficult  and 
test  to  a  close.  This  unequal  conflict  the  anxious  voyage,  this  little  band  succeeded 
Alexander  sustained  until  "  some  minutes  in  reaching  Timor.  They  were  almost 
past  one  p.m.,"  by  which  time  she  had  exhausted,  but  the  governor  of  Coupang 
all  her  serviceable  spars  shot  away — her  rendering  them  every  necessary  aid,  they 
running-rigging  cut  to  pieces — her  sails  soon  recovered  strength,  and  proceeded 
torn  into  ribands — her  hull  shattered,  to  Batavia,  whence  they  sailea  for  Eng- 
and  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  her  land.  The  intelligence  furnished  by  Bligh 
hold  nearly  filled  with  water.  •  The  other  was  deemed  so  important  by  the  govern- 
ship,  also,  which  had  quitted  her  consort,  ment,  that  a  vessel  was  speedily  de- 
was  rapidy  advancing,  and  the  French  spatched  in  search  of  the  mutineers,  and 
admiral  already  threw  his  shot  over  her.  fourteen  of  them  were  seized  at  Otaheite, 
Captain  Bligh,  therefore,  justly  deemed  whither  they  had  returned.  Ten  arrived 
any  further  efforts  as  a  heedless  waste  of  in  England,  and  three  were  executed, 
lives,  and  ordered  the  colours  of  the  Fletcher  Christian,  the  chief  mate,  or 
Alexander  to  be  hauled  down.  first  lieutenant,  a  young  man  of  talents. 
As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  who  commanded  the  whole  body,  did 
Alexander's  loss  amounted  to  about  40  not  remain  with  them,  but  sailed  away 
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with  others  of  the  mutineers,  and  noihing  Spanish  mle,  thought  to  be  fatodier  of  tat 

was  known  of  his  fate,  although  many  preceding;.     He  translated  from  Spankh 

reports  respecting  him  were  in  circula-  mto  Latm,  a  wori^  by  Saaredra,  which 

tion,  until  his  son,   one  of  the  actual  he  published  anonymcnuly  at  BriMaels  ia 

mutineers,  and  descendants  of  several  1649,  and  again  at  Amfterdam,  in  1652. 

more  by  Otaheitan  women,  were  found  on  with  the  following  title,  Symbolm  Politica 

Pitcaim's  Island  in  1814.     Bligh,  soon  Christiana.     In  1666,  he  publiabed  Dis- 

after  his  return  to  England,  published  sertatio  de   Rebus  Publicia,  and  Rore- 

A  Narrative  of  the  Mtitinv  on  board  munda  vigens,  ardens,  renaaoena.    Ut 

H.  M.  Ship  Bounty,  and  this  was  im-  died  at  Mechlin,    in   1680,    with   tht 

mediately  translated  into  French.    He  character  of  a  learned  lawyer,  an  onfeor, 

subsequently  incorporated  his  accoimt  of  and  poet     (Biog,  Univ.  SuppL) 

the  mutiny  in  a  detailed  relation  of  the  BLIZARD,   (Sir  William,  knL,)  an 

voyage,  published  in  1792.     As  his  own  eminent  English  suigeon,  born  in  1743^ 

historian,  he  naturally  threw  all  the  blame  son  of  an  auctioneer.     Having  stndied 

upon  an  unruly  crew,  and  thus  awakened  anatomy  and  medicine  according  to  the 

in  his  favour  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe,  superficial  method  of  his  time,  lie  was, 

Being  appointed,  however,  to  the  govern-  in  1780,  appointed  suigeon  to  the  London 

ment  of  r^ew  South  Wales,  his  want  of  Hospital ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having 

judgment  armed  the  whole  colony  against  united  with   Dr.  Robert   Maclaurin  to 

him,  and  he  was  ignominiously  sent  back  form  the  first  regular  school  of  mediral 

to  England.     It  is  now  known  that  his  science  in  connexion  with  the  hospital 

own  harshness  and  indiscretion  caused  in  1785.     Here  he  educated  many  who 

the  mutiny  in  the  Bounty,  but  liis  fore-  afterwards  distinguished   tliemselves  in 

sight  and  coolness,  when  turned  adrift,  medicine  and  surgery,  among  whom  it  is 

were  admirable.    An  inferior  man  would,  sufficient  to  mention  John  Abemethy,  who 

probably,  have  been  found  unequal  to  frequently  took  occasion  in  him  lectures 

conduct  an  open  boat,  without  losing  a  at  St.  Baitholomew's  Hospital,  and  at  tha 

single  life,  from  the  mutinous  Bounty  to  College  of  Surgeons,  to  acknowledge  the 

the  shores  of  Timor.  obligations  he  was  under  to  hjs  teacher. 

BLIN    DE    SAINMORE,     (Adrian  For  a  long  series  of  years  Sir  WUIiam 

Michael  Hyacinth,)  a  French  poet  and  Blizard  ddivered  lectures  on  anatomy, 

historian,  bom  Feb.  15,  1733.     Among  physiology,  and  surgery.      He  was  cs- 

his  poems  is  La  Mort  de  I'Amiral  Byng,  teemed  a  good  anatomist,  an  able  prar- 

published  in  1752.     In  1798  and  1799,  tical  surgeon,  a  bold  and  skilful  operator, 

appeared  his  Histoire  de  Russie  depuis  He   was   the    first  surgeon   to  tie  the 

I'An  862  jusqu'au  Rdgne  de  Paul  1.,  2  superior  thyroideal   artery  in   cases  of 

vols,  4to.    In  1800  he  was  appointed,  by  bronchocele,  and  one  of  the  earliest  to 

the  first  consul,  conservator  of  the  library  secure  the  subclavian  artery  in  eases  of 

of  the  Arsenal.     He  died  September  26,  aneurism.    He  continued  to  operate  until 

1807.     (Biog.  dc  Contemp.)  the  year  1827.      On  the  eighty»-fouith 

BLISSEM,(Henr}',) aleamed  Austrian  anniversary  of  his  birth  he  amputated  an 

Jesuit,  eminent  for  public  speaking  and  ann  with  considerable  ability  and  steadi- 

close  aj^plicution  to  thcolog}'.     He  died  ness,    and    having  completed  thia,   he 

vrovincialof  his  order,  at  Gratz,  inl58G,  resigned  his  situation   at    the   London 

having  published  at  Ingolstadt,  De  Com-  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  a  most  aealoui 

munione  sub uu ft  Specie;  and  DeEcclcsia  supporter,  liberal  benefactor,  and  active 

Militante,    contra   Herbrandum   Tubin-  friend.     He  took  great  uiterest  in  the 

gensem.     (Morcri.)  prosperity  of  the  Koyul  Colle^  of  Sur- 

BLITTEUSWYCK,    (John    van,)    a  geons,  and  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for 

Flemish  devotional  writer,  who  produced  the   charter,    having    been   admitted  a 

many  pieces  now  forgotten.     He  became  member  of  the  previous  Corporation  of 

connected  with  the  Carthusians  in  1605,  Surgeons  in   179G.     Of  the  college  he 

and  died  in  1  GO  1.     His  works  are  chiefly  was  twice  president;    and  he  dehvered 

translations  into    Flemish,    either  from  the  first  public  course  of  lectures  at  the 

Latin,  French,  or  Spanish ;  but  he  also  building  in  Lincoln 's-inn  Fields  on  an^ 

published  three  original  pieces,  two  of  tomy  and  surgery.     He  presented  to  the 

thcni  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  College  Museum,   upon   his  retirement 

Virgin,    and  of   saints.      (Biog.   Univ.  from  teaching  at  the  London  Hospital, 

Suupl.)  in  1811,   his  collection  of  preparations 

BLirfERSWYCK,  (Willian  van,)  a  illustrative  of  human  and  comparative 

learned  I'lemish  functional  y  under  the  anatomy  in  healthy  and  in  morbid 
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ditions  of  organs,  animal  monstrosities,  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  tlie  Trans- 
calculi,  &c.,  amounting  to  nearly  900  actions  of  the  Medico-Chirur^ical  So- 
specimens,  of  wliich  the  college  published  ciety,  on  a  Case  of  Intussusception  of  the 
a  catalogue  in  1832.  He  was  chosen  an  Bowels. 
I  examiner  at  the  college  in  1810,  and  BLOCH,  (John  £rasmus,)  a  Danish 
continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  gardener,  who  published  at  Copenhagen 
office  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Towards  a  work  on  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
the  close  of  his  life  he  became  blind  from  entitled  Horticultura  Danica,  1647,  4to. 
cataract;   and  at  the   age   of  91    sub-    (Chalmers.) 

mitted  to  an  operation  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  BLOCH,  (George  Castaneus,)  bishop  of 
which  was  completely  successful  in  re-  Ripen,  in  Denmark,  bom  in  1717,  died 
•toring  him  to  sight,  which  event  he  in  1773,  eminent  for  applymg  botany 
ftommemorated  by  an  ode.  He  died  to  the  illustration  of  Scripture.  In  1767 
August  28,  1835,  aged  92  years.  He  he  published  at  Copenhagen,  Tentamen 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Phoenicologices,  8vo,  a  work  containing 
George  III.,  in  1810,  upon  the  presenta-  much  curious  information  on  the  palm 
tion  of  an  address  of  condolence  from  the  tree,  or  phcenix  dactylifera  of  modem 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  on  the  death  botanists,  and  explaining  passages  in  the 
of  the  princess  Amelia.  His  publica-  Bible  which  mention  it.  (Chalmers.) 
tions  are  not  numerous,  but  they  were  BLOCH,  (Mark  £liezer,)  a  German 
useful  in  their  day,  particularly  the  one  naturalist,  born  at  Anspach,  of  very 
which  relates  to  the  economy  of  hospitals,  poor  Jewish  parents,  in  1 723,  and  brought 
and  which  was  translated  into  German,  up  in  such  ignorance  that  he  knew  neither 
Among  the  others  are,  A  New  Method  German  nor  Latin  at  nineteen.  Being 
of  Treating  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  then  employed  by  a  surgeon  of  his 
Lond.  1780,  4to.  Of  the  Expediency  nation  at  Hamburgh,  he  there  acquired 
and  Utility  of  Teaching  the  several  German,  and  a  poor  Bohemian  gave  him 
Branches  of  Physic  and  Surgery  by  Lee-  some  instructions  in  Latin.  He  now 
lures  at  the  London  Hospital,  Lond  1783,  became  a  hard  student,  addicting  him- 
4to.  On  the  Danger  of  Copper  and  self  particularly  to  anatomy  and  natural 
Bell-MeUil  in  Pharmaceutical  and  Che-  history.  Having  taken  the  degree  of 
mical  Preparations,  Lond.  1786,  8vo.  doctor  of  medicine  at  Frankfort  on  the 
A  Lecture  on  the  Situation  of  the  Large  Oder,  he  settled  at  Berlin  as  a  phy- 
Blood  Vessels  of  the  Extremities,  &c.  sician.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1799,  leaving 
Lond.  1798,  8vo,  third  edition.  three    German    treatises    upon    fishes, 

BLIZARD,    (Thomas,)   a   celebrated    united,    in    1785,   under    the    title    of 
English  surgeon,  bom  in  1772,  educated    Icthyology,   which  is  one  of  the  most 

Itrofessionalw  under  his  cousin,  Sir  Wil-    splendid  works  upon  natural  history  that 
iam  Blixard.     Being  a  most  excellent    had  then  appeared.     It  would,  indeed, 
operator  as  well  as  medical  surgeon,  he    have  been  found  impossible  to  complete 
formed  an  extensive  practice  in  the  city    it,  had  not  the  wealthier  Prussians,  con- 
of  London,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune,    sidering  it  a  national  honour,  come  for- 
After  a  retirement  of  several  years  from    ward  with  assistance.     A  French  trans- 
the  labours  of  his  profession,  he  died  on    lation  of  this  work  by  Laveauxwas  twice 
the  7th  of  May,  1838.     In  the  perfonn-    printed.     Bloch  also  published  a  tract 
ance  of  operations  he  was  perhaps  never    upon  intestinal  worms,  and  the  medical 
excelled,  yet  he  displayed  no  eagerness    treatment  of  them,  which  was  well  re- 
for  them.     His  knowledge  of  anatomy    ceived.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
was  minute  and  accurate.     He  invented        BLOCHIUS,  (Cornelius,)  prior  of  the 
a  long  slender-backed  knife  for  the  opera-    canons    regular  at   Utrecht,    where   he 
tion  of  lithotomy,  which  is  still  used  by    died,   Dec.  5,   1553,   leaving  Tractatus 
many  surgeons,   and  is  known  by  the    de   Simoni&    Religiosonim :    Sermo    de 
name  of  the  inventor.     Finding  him-    Proprietatibus  Religiosomm.     (Moreri.) 
self,  however,  then  in  very  easy  circum-        BLOCHWITZ,  (Martin,)  a  German 
stances,    he   retired   from   the   practice    physician,  who   wrote   a   work  on   the 
of  his  profession   at  the   early   age   of    elder  and   its  medical  uses,   published 
forty-six.     He  wrote  but  little.     There    after  his  death  by  his  brother,  at  Leipsic, 
is,  nowever,  by  him  an   excellent  De-    in  1631,   wider  the   title   of  Anatomia 
scription   of   an    Extra-Uterine    Foetus,     Sambuci.     This    appeared    in    London, 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of    but   merely   with    a  new  title-page,   in 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which     1650.     In  1655,  an  English  version  by 
in;}tiiution  he  was  a  fellow;  and  also  a    Shirley    was    published,    entitled    Tlic 
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Anatomie  of  Elder.     A  German  trans-  scapes,  of  which  the  colouring  is  ezcel- 

lation  of  it  with  additions  was  published  lent,  but  the  drawing  defective,  and  hit 

at  Konigsberg,  1642,  and  Leipsic,  1685.  figures  appear  to  nave  been  deiigned 

(Biog.  Univ.)  witliout  sufficient  attention  to  real  life. 

BLOCK,   (Benjamin,)   a  painter    of  His  most  esteemed  prints  are  apiritedlj 

history  and  portraits,  bom  at  Lubeck,  in  executed  in  chiar-oseuro,  with  outlines, 

1631,  and  sent  into  Italy  for  improve-  not  cut  on  the  blocks  of  wood,  but  etched 

ment  by   Frederic   Adolphus,   duke   of  on  copper.     (Bryan.     Pilkington.) 

Mecklenburg.      His    historical    works,  BLOEMART,  (Adrian,)  second  ion 

which  are  respectable,  consist  chiefly  of  of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  history  and 

German    and    Hungarian    altar-pieces,  portraits  of  some  merit,  who,  aAer  some 

(Bryan.     Pilkington.)  mstructions   from  his   father,    travelled 

BLOCK,  (Daniel,)  father  and  ori^nal  into   Italy,   and    eventually    settled    at 

instructor  of  the  preceding,  an  emment  Salzburg.      He   was   killed  in   a  duel, 

portrait-painter,  bom  at  Stettin,  in  Pome-  An  elder  brother,  named  Henry,  painted 

rania,  in  1580.     He  died  in  1661,  deeply  portraits,    but  iftnth   little    success,   his 

mortified  at  losing,  by  the  irruption  of  a  colouring  being  bad  and  his  pencilling 

plundering  party,  the  very  considerable  stiff.     Frederic,  the  third  brother,  bom 

gains  which  his  talents  and  parsimony  at  Utrecht  about  1600,  became  a  distin- 

had   enabled  him  to   amass.      (Bryan,  guished  engraver.  He  was,  however,  snr- 

Pilkington.)  passed  by  Cornelius,  the  fourth  brother, 

BLOCK,  (J.  R.)  a  Dutch  painter  of  bora  at  Utrecht  in  1603,  but  resident  at 

architectural  subjects,  bom  at  Gouda  in  Rome  the  greater  part  of  bis  life.     He 

1580,  said  to  have  been  complimented  made  great  improvements  in  the  srt  of 

by  Rubens  as  tlie  ablest  artist  that  his  engraving,  and  left  numerous  specimens 

country  could  boast   in   his   particular  of  his  tuents  behind  him,   wnich  are 

line.     He  was  drowned  by  means  of  a  universally  admired,  but  several  of  them 

fall  from  his  horse  in  1632,  when  cross-  are  very  scarce.     He  is  thought  to  have 

ing  a  brook  with  a  reconnoitring  party,  died  at  Rome  in  1680.     (Bryan.     Pilk- 

( Bryan.     Pilkington.)  ington.) 

BLOCK,  (Joanna  Koerten,)  a  Dutch  BLOEMEN,    (John    Francis    van,) 

female  artist,  born  in  1650,  whose  talents  called   Orizonti,  or  Orizxonte,   from  a 

for  executing  with  scissors  what  others  peculiarity  in    his    style,    an    eminent 

effected  by  a  graver,  long  excited  ad-  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1656,  and 

miration    m   almost  all    the   courts   of  considered  as  an  Italian  master,  because 

Europe.      She   died   in    1715.      (Biog.  he   went  to  that   country   when    veij 

Univ.)  young,  and  remained  all  Uie  rest  of  his 

BLOCK,  (Magnus  Gabriel,)  an  intel-  life  there.     He  painted  landscapes  with 

ligent  Swedish  writer,  who,  after  exten-  great  success,  in  the  manner  of  Gaspar 

sivc  travels  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  roussin,  but  not  so  ably.     He  died  in 

became  member  of  the  medical  board  at  1 740,  leaving  pictures  that  are  highly 

Stockholm,  and  was  ennobled.     He  died  prized  in  every  part  of  Europe.   (Bryan, 

in  1722,  leaving  in  his  own  tongue  a  Pilkington.) 

valuable   treatise    respecting  the  river  BLOEMEN,  (Peter  van,)  called  Stan- 

Motala  and  the  Wetter  lake ;  also  two  dard,  from  some  of  his  pictures  represent- 

treatises  upon  predictions  and  prodigies,  ing  attacks  of  cavalry.     He  was  brother 

one  of  them  translated  from  the  English,  of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Antwerp, 

(Biog.  Univ.)  where  he  fixed  his  residence  after  a  stay 

BLOCKLANDT,  (Anthony  de  Mont-  of  some  years  at  Rome.   His  composition 

fort,)  an  eminent  Dutch  painter,  of  noble  is  rich,  and  his  pictures  well  filled  with 

family,  bom  at  Montfort,  in  1532,  and  figures  correctly  and  spiritedly  drawn. 

chiefly   employed    upon    portraits,    but  Some  of  his  pictures  are,  however,  con- 

witli  a  genms  excellently  fitted  for  his-  sidered    stiff  and    laboured.      (Bryan. 

torical  compositions.    He  was  a  thorough  Pilkington.) 

master  of  perspective,  skilful  in  grouping  BLOEMEN,  (Norbert  van,)  youngest 
figures,  and  had  an  agreeable  style  of  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Ant- 
colouring.  He  died  in  1583.  (Br^-an.  werp,  in  1672.  He  spent  some  time  at 
Pilkington.)  Rome,  but  eventually  settled  at  Amster^ 

BLOEMAERT,  (Abraham,)  a  Dutch  dam,  where  he  died.     He  painted  por- 

'  iinter  and  engraver,  born  at  Gorcum,  traits   and  conversations,   out  with  no 

at>out    15G4,    but   mostly    resident    at  remarkable  success.  (Bryan.  Pilkington. 

Utrecht     He  painted  history  and  land-  Biog.  Univ.) 
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BLOM,  (Charles  Magnus,)  a  Swedish  bachelors  of  the  university.     His  aca- 

physician,  bom  at  Kafsvik,  in  Smolandia,  demical  career,  to  use  the  language  of 

March  1,  1737,  originally  intended  for  his  biographer  in  the  Gent's  Mag.,  was 

the  church,  but  preferring  medicine,  he  distinguished  by  every  honour  that  could 

embraced  it  as  a  profession,  and  devoted  adorn   the  brow  of  youth,  or  give  an 

his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  natural  earnest    of   future    excellence.      To    a 

history.  This  he  pursued  under  Linnaeus,  critical  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

and  took  a  voyage  into  Holland  in  1760  he  added  an  extensive  familiarity  with 

to  acquire  information  in  his  favourite  the  languages  of  modem  Europe;  and 

branch  of  science.     Returning  home,  he  while  his  eminent  attainments  were  even 

wrote   a  Thesis  de   Ligno  Quassias,  in  surpassed  by  the  qualities  of  the  heart, 

1763,  when  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  the  accomplishments  of  the  scholar  were 

at  the  university  of  Upsal.     In  1774  he  heightened  by  the  graces  of  a  christian 

went  to  Dalecarlia,  and  there   entered  life.    To  him  England  is  indebted  for 

into  practice.     He   introduced   vaccine  the    translation    of    Matthiae's    Greek 

inoculation  into  Sweden.     He  died  April  Grammar,  which  was  published  after  his 

4,  1815,  having  published  many  papers  death  b^  his  brother,  C.  J.  Blomfield, 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  societies  to  the   editor    of  .£schylus,   subsequently 

which  he  belonged;   among  these  are,  bishop  of  Chester  and  of  London   in 

Descriptiones     quorundam    Insectorum  succession.    From  the  preface  of  this  dis- 

nondum   cognitorura    ad    Aquisgranum  tingiiished  prelate,  we  learn  that  had  his 

anno     1761     detectorum.      Essays     on  brother's  life  been  spared  we  shoidd  have 

Aconite,  Remedies  for  and  Preservatives  had  the  first  Greek  and  English  lexicon, 

against  Dysentery,   Putrid  and  Bilious  and  doubtless  something  more  than  the 

Fevers.  mere  translation,  of  the  German  works 

BLOMBERG,    (Alexander    von,)    a  by   Schneider  and  Passow.     The   only 

German  dramatist,  born  1 788,  at  Jagen-  original  specimens  of  his  scholarship  are 

hausen,  in  Lippe.     He  entered  the  Prus-  .  to   be  found    in    some  papers   of    the 

sian  army   in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  Museum  Criticum.      We   have   heard, 

S resent  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  was  moreover,  that  he  had  a  great  talent  for 

ismissed  by  the  French  on  parole,  afler  drawing ;    but  his    career    was   unfor- 

that  fatal  day ;  lived  then  for  some  time  tunately  too  short  to  enable  the  world 

at  Berlin,  which  he  left  to  take  part  in  to  witness  more  than  the  blossoms  of 

Schill's  heroic  revolt,  for  his  snare  in  hope. 

which  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  BLOND,  (Michael  le,)  a  German 
months.  He  afterwards  entered  the  engraver,  bom  at  Frankfort  about  1580, 
Russian  army,  and  fought  for  the  libera-  and  chiefly  resident  at  Amsterdam,  where 
tion  of  his  country  from  foreign  oppres-  he  seems  to  have  been  ordinarily  en- 
sion  till  1813,  when  he  fell  by  a  French  gaged  upon  ornaments  for  the  gold- 
bullet  before  the  Schonhauser  gate  at  smiths.  His  prints  are  very  small,  and 
Berlin.  La  Motte  Fouqu6  publisned  his  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  the 
Conradin  of  Swabia,  Waldemar  of  Den-  manner  of  Theodore  de  Bry.  (Bryan.) 
mark,  and  minor  poems,  in  1820.  As  BLOND,  (James  Christopher  Ic,)  an 
literary  productions  they  are  but  indif-  artist,  bom  at  Frankfort  in  1670,  and 
ferent,  but  the  sentiments  that  they  con-  resident  for  some  time  at  Amsterdam  as 
tain  are  those  of  an  ardent,  noble,  and  miniature  painter.  His  productions  had 
patriotic  spirit.  a  good  reputation,  but  being  chiefly  for 

BLOMENVENNA,  (Peter,)  a  Car-  bracelets  and  other  small  ornaments, 
thusian,  bom  at  Liege,  and  hence  often  they  injured  his  sight.  Hence  he  at- 
desienated  Leodiensis.  He  died  in  1 536,  tempted  portraits  upon  a  larger  scale, 
much  venerated  for  piety,  and  left  several  and  again  with  success.  He  was,  how- 
religious  works  behind  him.     (Moreri.)  ever,  too  fickle  and  scheming  for  a  long 

BLOMFIELD,   (Edward  Valentine,)  continuance  in   any    one    course.     He 

son  of  C.  Blomfield,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  came    accordingly   to   England   with  a 

where  he  was  bom  Feb.  14, 1788.    After  project,  not,  it  seems,  originally  his  own, 

an   education    at    the    grammar-school  but  taken  from  Lastman  and  others,  of 

there,  he  went  to  Caius  college.  Cam-  printing  mezzotinto  plates  in  colour,  so 

bridge,   and   was    subsequently   chosen  as   to  imitate  the  pictures  from  which 

fellow  and  tutor  of  Emmanuel,  where  he  they  were  copied.     The  specimens  which 

died  Oct.  9,  1816,  almost  immediatelv  he  produced  astonished  all  who  viewed 

on  his  return  from  the  continent,  which  them  from  a  proper  distance,  but  they 

he  had  visited  as  one  of  the  travelling  would  not  bear  a  close  inspection.  Hence 
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when  he  disposed  of  them  bv  lottery,  BLONDEAU  D£  CHARNAGE, 
the  winners  were  not  particularly  pleased  (Claudius  Francis,)  a  French  writer,  boni 
with  their  prizes.  Le  Blond  explained  in  1710,  and  died  1776,  who  q>ent  hit 
his  art  in  a  book  published  in  1730,  latter  years  at  Paris  upon  a  pensioD, 
entitled,  11  Colorito,  or  the  Harmony  of  and  wrote  a  great  number  or  pieces^ 
Colouring  in  Painting  reduced  to  Me-  chiefly  collect^  in  two  Tolnmea  ]2iiio^ 
chanical  Practice  under  easy  Precepts  under  the  title  of  (Euvres  du  Chevalier 
and  infallible  Rules.  Afterwards  Le  Blondeau,  Avi^on,  1745.  Among  thew 
Blond  embarked  in  a  scheme  for  copying  is  a  bad  imitation  of  La  Bruydre,  mod  a 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  in  tapestry  ;  and  sort  of  ill-written  romance,  without  in- 
baring  made  some  fine  drawmgs  for  the  vtotion,  entitled,  Mtooiret  du  CheTalier 
purpose,  considerable  expense  was  in-  Blondeau.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
curred.  Matters  had  not,  however,  gone  BLONDEEL,  (Lansloot,)  a  Flemish 
very  far  before  it  was  found  impossible  painter,  bom  at  Bruges,  in  1500,  on- 
to raise  the  requisite  funds,  and  Le  ginally  a  mason.  While  following  this 
Blond  suddenly  disappeared,  greatly  to  trade  he  amused  himself  with  drawing 
the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  were  architectural  designs,  and  thus  he  edo- 
engaged  with  him.  He  died  in  an  hos-  cated  himself  for  a  successful  painter  in 
pital  at  Paris,  in  1740.  Besides  the  this  line.  He  died  in  his  native  town  in 
work  already  mentioned,  he  published  1559.  (Pilkington.) 
in  1732  a  French  treatise  on  Ideal  BLOND£L,orBLONDIAUX.  There 
Beauty,  afterwards  translated  into  Eng-  are  two  French  minstrels  of  this  name, 
lish.     (Pilkington.     Bryan.    Chalmers.)  who   are   often    confounded  with   each 

BLONDE,  (Andrew,)  a  French  ad-  other.    The  first  was  the  favourite  of 

vocate,  bom  at  Auxerre,  in  1734,  who  Richard  I.  kmg  of  England ;  the  second, 

published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1774,  being  sumamed  de  Nesle,  lived  much  later, 

then  obliged   to  retire  from  France,  a  and  is  reckoned  by  M.  de  Fauchet  as  the 

translation   of    Pestel's   Foundations  of  eighteenth  in  the  series  that  he  gives  of 

Natural  Jurisprudence.     On  the  acces-  the  French  poets,  whose  works  he  records, 

sion  of  Lewis  XVI.  Blonde  returned  into  Unfortunately,  of  him  he  affords  no  other 

his  own  country ;  and  when  the  revolu-  notice  than    a  few    specimens  of   his 

tion  broke  out  he  came  forward  in  the  poetry  ;  but  of  the  former  he  relates,  on 

question  as  to  the   competence  of  the  the  authority  of  an  old  French  chronicle, 

civil  power  to  erect  and  suppress   epi-  the  current  story,  which   is,   however, 

scopal  sees.      He  died  April  3,    1794.  considered  by  Mr.  Berington,  in  the  His- 

(Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  tory  of  the  Life  of  King  Richard,  *'  as 

BLONDEAU,    (James,)    a    French  possibly  a  fiction,"  that  when  that  moa- 

engraver,  born  at  Lungres,  about  1639,  arch,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  was 

and  em])loyed  in  Italy  in  engraving  from  made    prisoner    by   Leopold,    duke    of 

some   of  the  paintera  of  that  country.  Austria,   and  confined  in  an  unknown 

He  seems   to   have   imitated   Cornelius  fortress,     Blondel,    wandering    through 

JMoemaert,  but  with  no  remarkable  sue-  Germany    in    search    of   him,    having 

cess.     (Bryan.)  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Lowenstein,  and 

BLONDEAU,  (Claudius,)  a  French  being  informed  that  a  mat  personam 

advocate,  who  commenced  with  Gu6ret,  was  there  confined,   thmking    that  fie 

in  1672,  the  Journal  du  Palais,  and  pub-  might  possibly   be   Richard,   besan  to 

lished  in  1689  the  Biblioth^ue  Cano-  sing  under  the  window  of  that  fortrew 

pioue.     (Biog.  Univ.)  the  first  stanza  of  a  sons  which  they  bad 

BLONDEAU,  (Charles,)  an  advocate  composed  together,  and  to  his  joy  he 

at  Mans,  where  he  died  l3ec.  31,  1680,  heard  Richard,  who  had  recognised  him 

having  published,  Portraits  des  Hommcs  voice,  sing  the  remaining  part     On  thu 

Illustres  de  la  Province  du  Maine,  1666,  Blondel  retumed  immediately  to  £ng- 

4 to.     ( Biog.  Univ.)  land,  and  by  relating  the  discovery  that 

BLONDEAU,  (Anthony  Francis  Ray-  he  had  made,  procured  the  liberty  of 

mond.)    a    French    general,    bom    m  Richard. 

Fritnche-Comtd,  Jan.   7,  1747,   and   in  BLONDEL,    (David,)    a    protettant 

eariy  life  a  private  soldier.     In  the  revo-  minister,  of  distinguished  learning,  bom 

lutionarv  wars  he  served  with  distinction,  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  1591,  ad- 

especially  during  the  Italian  campaign  of  mitted  to  the  ministry  m  a  synod  <^  the 

1799.     He   died  May  8,  1825,  after  a  isle  of  France  in  1614.     He  officiated 

v^^rcment  of  several  years.   (Biog.  Univ.  at  Houdan,  near  Paris,  for  five  ycaiip 

PP'*)  during  which  he  wrote  a  book  in  *  ' 
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I  of  Protestantism y  under  the  tide  of  Mo-  After  the  death  of  VossiiM,  he  was,  bx 

^  deste    Declaration    de    la    Sinc6rite  et  1650,  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 

^^  V6rit6  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  France,  professorship  of  history  by  the  curators 

printed  at  Sedan  in  1619;  an  answer  to  of  the  college  at  Amsterdam.     But  there 

some  ofthe  Romish  party,  and  particularly  his  intense  application,  and  the   damp 

to  the  bishop  of  Lusson,  so  well  known  atmosphere,  soon  affected  his  health  and 

"  afterwards  as  the  cardinal  Richelieu.   The  his  sight ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  this  con- 

•  reputation  which  this  book  procured  him,  dition  he  dictated  two  folio  volumes  on 
-^  aided  by  his  beautiful  nand-writing,  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  France 
^^  caused  him  to  be  twenty  times  appointed  i^ainst  Chimct,  at  the  request  of  the 

secretary  in   the  synods  of  the  isle  of  chancellor  Seguier.     Some  persons  sus* 

France,  four  times  in  the  national  synods,  pected  him  ofArminianism,  on  account 

V    of  which  he  collected  and  drew  up  the  of  the  Considerations  Religieuses  et  Poli- 

■  acts  i  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  tiques,  which  he  published  during  the 

*  6y  that  of  Castrcs,  he  was  deputed,  in  war  of  Cromwell  and  the  Dutch.     He 
1626,  to  return  thanks  to  the  king  in  the  died  in  1655.     It  is  said  that  he  had  a 

me  of  the  assembly,  and  ordered  to  singular  way  of  studying,  which  was,  to 

■  wiite  in  defence  of  the  protestants,  and  lie  flat  on  the  groimd,  and  to  have  round 
m  particularly  against  tlie  Annals  of  Baro-  him  all  the  books  that  he  wanted  for  the 
E   nius,  towards  whicli  he  did  no  more  than  work  he  was  about. 

insert  a  great  number  of  marginal  notes  He  had  two  elder  brothers,  both  mini- 
on his  copy  of  that  work.   This  copy,  after  sters ;  the  name  of  tlie  eldest  was  Moses, 
his  death,  was  bought  and  given  by  the  minister  at  Meaux,  and   afterwards  in 
,    magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to  the  public  London,  and  the  author  of  a  book  of 
I     library  of  that  city;    and  many  years  Controversies,  whose  learning  was  not 
before  the  revocation  of  the   Edict  of  useless  to  David,  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
Nantes,  when  the  burgomaster  desired  a  the  MS.   from   which   the  explanation 
I     refugee  minister  of   Beam   to   confute  about  pone  Joan  was  printed. 

Baronius,  were  by  him  published,  with  a  BLONDEL,  (Francis,)  bom  at  Liege, 

little  addition  of  his  own,  under  the  title  in  1613,  physician  to  the  elector  arch- 

of  Anti-Baronius  Magenelis,  a  very  poor  bishop  of  Treves,  and  after  the  death  of 

work.     In  1631  the  province  of  Aniou  that  prince  established  atAix-la-Chapelle. 

applied  to   the  national  synod  at  Cha-  He  was  made  superintendent    of  the 

renton,  to  elect  him  professor  of  divinity  baths  there,  and  upon  them  he  published 

at  Saumur ;  but  although  this  request  was  some  works.     He  died  May  9,  1703. 

not  then  granted,  because  he  was  thought  BLONDEL,    (Francis,)    an    eminent 

to  have  no  talent  for  the  pulpit,  he  was  architect,  born  at  Ribcmont,  in  Picardy, 

by  the  same  synod,  in  1645,  made  titular  in   1617.     He   died  at  Paris  in  1686. 

professor,  with  a  suitable  pension,  which  Being  appointed  tutor  and  governor  to 

nad  never  been  done  before,  in  order  Henry  Lewis  de   Lomenie,   son  of  the 

that  he  might  dedicate    his  talent  to  count  of  Brienne,  minister  of  state,  to 

writing  in  favour  of  the  protestants.   This  whom  Lewis  XIV.  had  given  the  rever- 

be  did  by  several  publications,  such  as  sion  of  his  father's  office,  he  accompanied 

the  Explications  on  the  Eucharist ;  de  la  him  in  his  travels  through  the  north  of 

frimaut^  de  TEglisc;  the  Pseudo-Isidorus,  Europe,  from  1652  to  1655,  of  which  he 

et  Turrianus  Vapulantes ;  a  work  against  published  a  Latin  account  in  1660;  a 

the  decretal  epistles;  a  treatise  on  the  second  edition  of  which,  enlarged  and 

Sibyls,  in  which  he  refutes  the  practice  corrected,  appeared  two  years  after.     He 

of  praving  for  the  dead ;   another,  De  was  also  employed  in  several  military  and 

Formula  Rsgnante  Christc ;  a  third,  about  diplomatic  affairs ;   and  particularly  in 

the  liberty  of  conscience,  opposed  to  the  1659,  when  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  and 

Bull  of  Innocent  X.  against  the  peace  of  Constantinople  as  a  special  ambassador 

Munster,  which  he  published  under  the  of  Lewis  XIV.,  on  account  of  the  im- 

assiuned  name  of  Amand   Flavien ;    a  prisonment  of  the  French  minister  by  the 

fourth,  De  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris,  which  rorte.    The  success  of  this  negotiation 

very    much    pleased     the    protestants,  procured  him  the  diploma  of  minister  of 

though  he  displeased  them  much  more  state,  and  the  situation  of  teacher  of  mathe- 

by   another    publication,    in   which   he  matics  and  literature  to  the  dauphin ;  and 

showed  that  what  is  reported  of  Pope  in  1669,  he  had  also  the  satisfaction  of 

Joan  is  a  ridiculous  fable,   for  he  was  seeing  that  all  the  public  works  in  Paris 

accused  of  having  compiled  the  book  for  were  by  a  royal  order  to  be  executed 

the  sake  offavouring  the  Roman  catholics,  according  to  his   designs,  which  wero 
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afterwardf  published  in  1671,  in  hif  on  that  subject;  and  bj  his  public,  at  well 
lectures  on  architecture.  His  principal  as  by  his  priTate  lectures,  which  he  con- 
works  are: — Comparaison  de  Pindar  et  tinned  for  thirty  years,  he  produced  a 
Horace,  1675.  Histoire  du  Calendrier  new  era  in  architecture,  and  died  in 
Romain,1676.  Cours  de  Mathematiques,  1774.  He  erected  the  episcopal  palace 
1683.  L'Art  dejetterles  Bombes,  1685.  at  Cambray;  the  portal  of  the  cathedral, 
Mani^e  de  fortifier  les  Places ;  this  work,  the  casernes,  and  the  Hotel  de  la  ViUe 
though  lone  written,  was  not  allowed  at  Metz,  with  other  monuments  of  his 
by  Lewis  XiV.  to  be  published  until  the  taste  elsewhere.  His  principal  works 
fortifications  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  are — Cours  d' Architecture,  ou  Trait^ 
made  to  different  places  were  finished.  de  la  Decoration,  Distribution  et  Cod- 

BLONDEL,  (Francis,)  doctor  of  me-  struction    des    Batimans,    6    vols,   Sto, 

dicine   at  Paris  in  1632,  distinguished  1771  and  1773,  of  which  he  only  pab- 

by  his  opposition  to  the  chemical  sect  lished  the  first  four,  with  eneraTings.  De 

of  physicians.     He  contended  violently  la  Decoration  des  Edifices.  Discoors  sur 

against   the    introduction    of  antimony  I'Architecture. 

into  medicine,  and  fell  under  the  severe         BLONDEL,    (James    Augustus,)    ■ 

criticism  of  Guy  Patin,  who,  however,  physician  of  French  origin,  but  bom  in 

failed  not  to  acknowledge  his  great  and  England.     He  was  a  member  of  the 

profound  erudition.     He  died  September  London  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 

6,    1682.     He   edited  the   latter  three  died  in  London  in  1734.     He  is  known 

volumes  of  the  Commentaries  of  Ren6  by  an  ingenious  and  able  work,  entitled, 

Chartier  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  The   Strength   of  the    Imagination    of 

and  he   also  published,    among    other  Pregnant  Women    examined,   and  the 

works,    the   following :  —  Ergo   Jejuno  Opinion  that  Marks  and  Deformities  are 

Vomitus,  Paris,  1631, 4to.     Ergd  Primi-  from  them,  demonstrated  to  be  a  vulgar 

partus  Vivaciores,  ib,  1632,  4to.    Statuta  Error,  Lond.  1727,  8vo.    Thb  was  pub- 

Facultatis     Medicinse    Parisiensis,     ib.  lished  in  French  by  Albert  Bruno,  Lejd. 

1660,  12mo.     Epistola  ad  Alliotum  de  1737,  8vo;  in  Dutch,  Rotterdam,  1737, 

cur&  CarcinomatiB  absque  Ferroet  Igne,  8vo;  and  in  German,  Strasbunr,  1756, 

t6.  1666,4to.  Non  erg6  Monsira  Forma-  8v«>.     He  also  published,  The  Power  of 

tricis  Peccata,  l{6.  1669,  4to.    Elogium  the  Mother's  Imagination  over  the  Foetus 

Ludovici  Savot,  ib.  1673, 4to.  examined,    in   Answer    to  Dr.   Danid 

BLONDEL,  (Peter  James,)  bom  at  Tumer,  Lond.  1729,  8vo;  and  be  is  also 

Paris,   and  author  of  La  V6rit6  de  la  the  author  of  Dissertatio  de  Crisibas, 

Religion  Chr^tienne,  and  of  a  Mdmoire  Lu?d.  Batav.  1692,  4to,  where  it  is  pro- 

contre  les  Imprimeurs   et  leurs   Gains  bable  he  graduated, 
excessifs.     He  died  in  1 730.  BLONDIN,  (Peter,)  a  French  botanist, 

BLONDEL,  (Laurence,)  cousin  to  bom  in  Picardy,  December  18,  1682. 
the  preceding,  also  bom  at  Paris,  and  He  came  to  Paris  in  1700,  to  finiah  hit 
attached  to  the  Solitaires  of  Port  Royal,  studies,  and  attached  himself  partieularly 
who  induced  him  to  turn  his  talents  to  to  the  famous  botanist  Tournefoft,  who 
works  on  religion.  His  early  occupation  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  To  his 
*was  to  keep  a  school,  but  soon  after  he  seal  for  botanical  knowledge,  the  worid 
became  the  corrector  of  Desprez*s  and  owed  accounts  of  many  plants  hitherto 
Desessart's  press,  an  employment  which  unnoticed,  but  he  left  nothing  written 
he  kent  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  behind  him  besides  a  correction  of  Tour- 
he  published  a  new  Vie  des  Saints,  and  nefort*B  Classification  in  some  partienkn. 
other  religious  works.  He  died  at  Paris  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Fkunsy  April  15, 
in  1740.  1713.     (Moreri.) 

BLONDEL,  (James  Francis,)  bom  at  BLONDIN,  (John  Noel,)  m  ezceBeBt 
Rouen,  in  1705,  and  nephew  of  Francis  and  industrious  French  grammarian, bora 
Blondel.  Though  not  instracted  in  archi-  at  Paris  in  1753,  once  member  of  ^ 
tecture  by  him,  as  some  biographers  have  order  of  Feuillans,  and  secretary  inter- 
asserted,  he  showed  so  much  talent  in  preter  in  the  king's  library.  When  the 
the  pursuit  as  to  be  able  to  be  the  first  to  revolutionary  fury  had  closed  all  the 
open  a  public  school  at  Paris,  and  give  colleges,  Blondin,  in  pity  to  his  mad- 
public  lectures,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  dened  countr}'men,  gratuitously  gave 
Bcin^  e1ect(>d  in  1755  a  member  of  the  courses  of  grammatical  instruction  at  the 
Academy  of  Architecture,  and  Roon  after  Louvre  and  the  Oratory.  He  died  at 
rc^ius  profpRsor,  he  was  employed  to  Paris,  May  13,  1832,  not  only  respected 
write  all  the  articles  of  the  Encyclopedic  for  this  proof  of  an  enlightened  paUie 
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•pirity  but  alao  with  claims  upon  the  he  sided  with  the  prevaHillg  party,  and 
gratitade  of  posterity  for  several  gram-  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  parliament's 
matical  works  of  merit  One  of  these,  army,  having  an  estate  assigned  him  fot 
Grammaire  Fran^aise  demonstrative,  his  pay.  Tms  he  might  have  lost  at  the 
often  reprinted^  received  the  prize,  in  Restoration,  as  he  then  became  involved 
1796,  awarded  to  elementary  books  of  in  circumstances,  and  described  himself 
the  matest  utility.  Other  works  of  as  an  injured  man.  His  desperation 
Blondm's  requiring  notice  are,  a  French  drove  him,  in  1663,  upon  a  scheme  to 
Grammar  for  the  English,  1788 ;  an  En-  smprise  Dublin  castle,  and  seize  the  duke 
glish  Grammar,  1790 ;  an  Italian  Gram-  of  Ormond,thenlord'lieutenant.  He  had 
mar,  1791;  a  Collection  of  English  many  confederates,  some  of  them  persons 
Extracts,  1798;  a  Polyglott  Grammar,  of  consideration;  and  had  not  the  plot 
French,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu-  been  discovered,  when  on  the  very  eve 
gnese,  and  English,  1811,  second  edition  of  execution,  it  seems  likely  to  have 
1825 ;  and  a  Demonstrative  Latin  Gram-  proved,  if  not  absolutely  successful,  at 
mar,  analogically  compared  with  the  least  productive  of  serious  mischief.  His 
French.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  brother-in-law  was  executed  as  an  ao- 

BLONDUS,  (Flavins,)  an  Italian  histo-  complice  in  this  conspiracy ;  but  although 
nan,  whose  vernacular  name  really  seems  he  was  himself  esteemed  a  principal,  and 
to  have  been  Flavio  di  Biondo  Ravaldini.  great  exertions  were  made  for  appre- 
He  was  bom  at  Forli,  in  the  Romagna,  bending  him,  he  escaped.  After  vanoua 
inl388,  anddied  at  Rome,  Jime4, 1463,  adventures  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
having  been  secretary  to  Eugenius  IV.  Holland,  he  came  to  Eneland,  assui^ed 
and  some  other  popes.  As  an  author,  he  the  name  of  Ayliffe,  and  passed  for  a 
is  exact,  but  his  style  retains  something  physician.  Whue  thus  out  of  observa- 
of  the  bari>arism  which  Italy  was  then  tion,  he  entered  upon  a  vindictive  scheme 
beginning  to  repudiate.  His  Roma  Tri-  to  seize,  and  probably  to  murder  his  old 
umphans  appears  from  Mattaire  to  have  object  of  antipathy,  Ormond.  As  the 
been  first  printed  at  Brescia,  in  1482;  duke  was  returning  in  his  coach  down 
but  editions  of  it,  even  in  the  following  St.  James's-street,  December  6,  1670, 
century,  are  very  uncommon,  though  the  from  a  dinner  given  to  the  young  prince 
last-named  is  least  so.  The  first  of  them  of  Orange,  six  horsemen  stopped  him, 
was  printed  at  Brescia,  in  folio,  in  1503 ;  and  one  of  them  dragging  him  from  the 
another  at  Paris,  1533,  8vo;  another  at  carriage,  fastened  him  by  a  leathern  belt 
Bile,  by  Froben,  1531,  fol. ;  a  fourth,  behind  another.  The  object  was  said 
esteemed  the  best,  by  the  same  printer,  to  be  to  carry  him  to  Tyburn,  and 
1559,  fol.,  bears  the  following  title, —  hang  him  there.  In  the  way,  however, 
Blondi  Flavu  de  Roma  Triumi>hante  Ormond  regained  his  liberty,  but  not 
Lib.  X.  Romse  instauratse  Libri  iii.  de  without  personal  injury;  and  although 
Origine  ac  Gestis  Venetorum  Liber,  pursuers  were  at  hand,  the  darkness  of 
Italia  Illustrata,  sive  Lustrata,  in  Re-  the  night  enabled  his  captors  to  escape. 
gionesseuProvinciasdivisaxviii.  Histo-  A  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  was 
riamm  ah  inclinato  Romano  Imperio  offered,  but  no  arrest  ensued.  Unwarned 
Decades  iii.  There  are  also  Italian  trans-  b^  this  new  escape.  Blood's  desperate' 
lations  of  this  author's  works  printed  at  circumstances  next  impelled  him  upon  a 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (Cle-  plan  to  seize  the  crown  jewels  in  the 
ment     Moreri.)  Tower.     As  a  preliminary,  he  dressed 

BLOOD,  (Thomas,)  a  ruffianly  adven-  himself  in  a  gown  and  cassock,  then 
tnrer,  known  as  Colonel  Blood,  whose  worn  by  clergymen  at  ordinary  times, 
cunning,  boldness;  and  strange  escapes,  and  professing  himself  to  be  of  their 
made  considerable  noise  in  the  time  of  order,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ed- 
Charles  II.  He  was*  bom  in  Ireland,  wards,  who  had  the  care  of  the  ref;alia. 
and  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  One  morning  the  pretended  ecclesiastic 
but  his  father  seems  really  to  have  been  called  upon  that  officer,  with  two  eom- 
an  ironmaster,  who  realized  a  fortune,  panions,  under  pretence  of  a  visit  to  the 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  at  Samev,  jewel  room.  Having  been  admitted, 
and  other  places,  in  the  county  of  Meatn,  they  threw  a  cloak  over  the  head  of 
from  Charles  I. ;  hence  his  notorious  son  Edwards,  gagged  him,  and  because  he 
was  sometimes  called  Blood  of  Samey.  stm^led,  wounded  him.  Blood  then 
The  young  man  was  in  England  about  put  ue  crown  under  his  cassock,  and  his 
the  close  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  but  two  companions  took  away  the  ^he  and 
returning  soon  alter  to  hb  own  country,    sceptre.    Before  they  got  dear  firom  die 
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'S'l-is,    iu.n.i  wu   =  '■■ "  -  -L    ziti    iir^  zr~^  zk^zz,   T.-i   FAr=.*ri    Box.   vhich 

*.T;T4ti  i_j  =-jiir*.     Ls'-iz-L  Lj  :jr^z.zz  l.:c-ij.c  ":o;ii«:Ii^«w     2o  ^7«as  vas  the 

"is»:c  ■JT=:.:»i.i  u  i^  iir.  .:   '  •  ix-.iJiii  -:  u: i^-:c  i^..Zi'i  rj  a  pd«ce  cf  so  much 

w^ijiii  Jijs-ru  L-.:  :c  :;  i:;-i*=i— .  i«::aj«  nfr^  irrc  i  Z'xz  zz.'Llzzz.i  yoctb,  ori- 


wi— i   "-..:■">  ~r  i:   l^—i-n-zi.  is   i^    .-.-  ztz^zj  Tir«  i.c  be'-ii  £z  t^^r'rg  »rth 

preL'.i^  :f  iir  i.'il;.  1^1  ::  li's  ':•=•=-  -Jii  7.- rLti  ill*  fstljir.  f.-r  in  the  ful- 

iiT-i^j   KCTf'-ri  ^  LI:  :=-.!•  :'  r   inz  l.-r:r^  T=ar  i  z<"r  eiili:s  W4»  published 

^crp^Liw:  :■—  t:;-    illizj   i-jn  x:   -J:-=  iz    Lrj.r-k.-.    &   Fr.zjh   trmnslation.   *n- 

TiTil  Zier>:i-  i:  ij. ■  =  :•*•=_  n-i'-LZil  zj  iiir-L  Le  ViJ::  i-^  F*?T::i*r.  w»  prinud 

ai  —  ifiir.iiLrli  *^!i*i  ;:  it:  f::n  lz-  i:?irj;  alj-Jutt  ippiire-i  in  lulian,  ai 

Qc:^p' •>-■£  lis  r-i-::r;'_i   £=-.£::       11.^  M".i~    iz^  ii  !>:.?  *  Terr  clever  e£brt, 

fii^'.zzlzAs  iii'-li  :c  i   •"  \r  T.ir>:T  »-_!  iz  iii_ut:-  :c  ih*  Gecc^lc*,  w**  nude 

2c- ^rCT  £z  i  irii- 1=  rx—  : ; :  0. ;  t^:  tzzh  r  t  Mr  W.  C.\l\  is  Latin  Tene,  under  tie 

cfftn::cn  ::  _ii.j-.Li^i  -i:  •-1.4.     ts.xc_  ::-=  .:  .^T*.:>:-jt  Puer. 

hir»cTer.    iii  i.;c  rr?:  -kiij:;--:  ikizljilz  -\"'~fc'cc  :t  to  ex:7a,ordic«rT  ft  fiis- 

cp&tce  n^ic^rci.  i  ffarr.    He  cxrr-:»ei  c^rCik  K-x{=.diId  consnued  to  vrite.  aiid 

fcch  an  ex=^=:e  i=.i:=?ri:i-:=  :^  l^r  li  ir.jrf.isc'i  his  reputation  bv  th«  puhllcft- 

vculd  Lo:  &ll:'r  'r.:=i  :o  b<c:raT  s.  sii.f.i  t,<.-  c:  laj  ballii*  and  khi^  and  par- 

friend;  azd  aided  :ii:  L:i=.irti>  'z-rc  lijulir'.v  his  &x)d  Tidings,  cr  Nevs  m>m 

engaged  :::  "i.*  CLr-5-iri:y  w.il  LIti^kI:.  :ie  F^r«*%  WJi  Powers^  Bianks  of  the 

who  mifh:  b*  c*::i:il-a:cd  cj  Ir^Iiy.  bu:  Wve.   i,:.     Tie   duke   cf  Grafton   ap- 

vould    inidiiib'v   arer.je   «::Ji   frizh'JuI  pciiud  him  :j  a  s!:u^uon  in  the  Seal 

i«ve.'ity  ar.y  coLfrirra:e  vr.^  »:.c.i.i  be  0:£v*e.  vith  a  pension  of  a  shillinff  a 

tacrl£ccd.     The    «:;&nze    rc:*^'^   vcre,  d&y.  vhich  he  retained  thrmgh  life ;  but 

that  Blocd  vas  Loc  ciiiy  {kirdor.edL  but  iTczn  ill  health  he  was  cbiig^  to  rcs:^ 

a  the   cmce,  and  recum  to  his  trade  of 


also  pTcsectrd  w~lih  a  prnsi.T.  of  5M. 

vear,  probablv  as  a  co::.r':.-n fallen  for  the  l^iiics'  >hce::.aker.  Unable,  hoTerer,  to 
I^nds  to  whick  he  laid  c:^:::i  :n  Ireland,  s-^^pponhis  fan;ily,  for  be  had  nov  a  vife 
lie  subiequtrntly  was  a  good  deal  about  a:.i  :*.ur  children,  though  be  bad  begun 
the  court,  and  had  at  one  time  some  to  exploy  bis  leisure  hours  in  making 
political  influence.  But  at  l&»t  he  w,i3  .foli^n  harps,  he  became  involved  in 
under  the  necesiiiv  of  giving  bail  to  ditficuliies,  and  retired  to  Sbefford,  in 
answer  for  a  scandalous  imputation  on  Brdfurdshire,  where  be  died  in  1S16,  in 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  before  the  a  condition  little  short  of  insanity,  cauicd 
trial  came  on,  he  died  at  his  house  in  by  lusses,  ill  health,  and  incessant  bead- 
Westminster,  Aug.  21,  IGSO.  (Hiog.  aches,  leaving  debts  to  the  amount  of 
Brit.  Ken  net's  I  list.  En^h  iii.  2S0,  283.)  200/.,  not  witbstan  ding  a  lubMription 
BLOOM  FIELD,  (Kobcrtj  an  English  promoted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  for  bis 
pahtoraIpoet,t)>e  youngest  of  six  children,  oenefit  wIam  he  first  went  to  Sheflbrd. 
t>omin  17fiC,  at  Iloningtdii,  i  villa;:e  near  His  works  have  been  published  in  2 
Bury  St.  Kdmund's  in  Suliulk,  whiro  his  vols,  12mo;  and  some  of  them  desen'o 
father  was  a  poor  tailor,  and  brouglit  up  by  prai:»e  fnim  the  ablest  critics  for  sim- 
his  widowed  mother,  wlio  supi»ortcd  lui-  plicity  and  moral  excellence,  though 
self  and  family  by  keeping  a  little  scliool,  perha}»s  they  are  Jiardly  equal  to  tlte 
where  Kobeit  was  tau<;)it  to  read.  At  expectations  of  modem  times,  and  never 
«'Ieven  years  uf  age  lie  was  hired  as  a  would  have  attained  the  popularity  tha' 
farmer's  boy,  but  coiiM  not  continue*  in  thev  once  enjoyed  without  aid  from  the 
that  situation,  frnm  weakness  of  con.sti-  author's  interesting  histor}'. 
tutioii.  He  was  then  sent  to  Lundon  to  BLOOT,  (Hugh,)  in  Latin,  Ifuno 
a  relativ4>,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  nlioe-  BiotiuSf  first  librarian  of  the  imperial 
maker.  Fond  of  reading,  and  1>orrowing  library  at  Vienna.  He  was  appointed  by 
when  lie  could  from  his  friends  books  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  the  care  of 
poetry,  amongst  whieh  his  favourite  was  the  collection  then  recently  formed,  and 
Thomson's  Seasons,  whilst  at  work  with  continued  in  that  aituation  by  Rodolph  11. 
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in  1575.     He   continued  to  give  satis^  in   1726,   by  the  Jesuit   de  la  Nauze, 
faction  in  it  until  his  death,  in  1608.   He  entitled  Directeur  des  Ames  Religieuses. 
was  a  native  of  Delft,  in  Holland  ;  elo-  (Moreri.     Biog.  Univ.) 
quent,   but  libertine.     His  literary  re-        BLOT,  baron  of  Chauvigny,  gentle- 
mains  are  only  some  orations.    (Moreri.)  man  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother 

BLOOT,  (Peter,)  a  Flemish  painter,  of  Lewis  XIII.     He  contributed  to  the 

who  died  in   1667,  remarkable   for  de-  elevation  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  by  recom* 

picting  scenes  of  low  life  vdth  extreme  mending  him  to  Richelieu  as  fit  for  his 

fidelity,  a  good  knowledge  of  chiar-os-  purposes.    When  Mazarin,  liowever,  be- 

curo  and  perspective,  delicate  pencilling,  came  minister  he  overlooked  Blot,  who 

and  mellow  colouring,  but  without  ele-  took  that  vengeance  by  means  of  epi- 

gance.     Nevertheless   his  pictiu'es   are  grams  and   satires  for  which  an  inex- 

much   valued ;   and   really   their   faults  haustible  gaiety  peculiarly  qualified  him. 

appear  more  imputable  to  the  taste  of  Not  content  with  assaults  of  this  lighter 

his  country  than  to  any  want  of  genius  kind.   Blot  ranged  himself  against  the 

in  himself.     (Pilkington.)  cardinal  in  the  war  of  la  fronde,  and  at 

BLOOTELING,    or    BLOTELING,  length  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  disarm 

(Abraham,)  a  very  eminent  Dutch  de-  him  by  a  pension.     He  died  at  Blois, 

signer  and  engraver,  bom  at  Amsterdam  March  13,  1655.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
in   1634,  and  thought  to  have  been  a        BLOT,  (Maurice,)  an  engraver  of  por- 

pupil  of  the  Visschers.    When  the  French  traits  and  fancy  subjects,  bom  at  Paris 

invaded  Holland  in  1672,  he  came  to  in  1754.     His  style  is  characterised  as 

Kngland,  and  resided  there  two  or  three  neat.     (Bryan.) 

years,  meeting  with  good  employment.        BLOUNT,  (John,)  in  Latin  Blondtu^ 

Being  no  less  laborious  than   able,   he  or  Blundus^  an  ancient  English  divine, 

produced  a  great  number  of  etchings,  who  read  divinity  at  Oxford  with  great 

some  plates  executed  with  the  graver,  applause,  and  was  elected,  in  1232,  arch- 

and  several  in  mezzotinto.     His  plates  bishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  monks  there, 

are  sometimes  marked  with  his  name  at  Two  of  their  former  elections  had  been 

length,  at  others  with  a  cypher  com-  set  aside  at  Rome ;  one,  that  of  Ralph 

posed  of  A.  and  B.     Several  of  his  por-  Neville,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  chan- 

traits  are  of  English  personages.  (Bryan.)  cellor  of  England,   because  he  was  a 

BLOSIUS,  or  DE  ELOIS,   (Francis  courtier,  slenderly  learned,  and  hastv  in 

Lewis,)  a  devotional  writer,  of  the  illus-  temper;  the  other,  that  of  John,  their 

trious  family  with  his  name,  to  which  own  Etubprior,  had  fallen  by  his  volimtary 

several  crowned  heads  are   allied.     He  act,  he  being  persuaded  by  the  pope  that 

was  bom  in  1506,  at  the  seat  of  Don-  he  was  a  man  too  far  advanced  m  life? 

stienne,  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  and  The  monks  were  not  more  fortunate  in 

educated  with  prince  Charles,  eventually  their  election   of  Blount.     Intelligence 

the   emperor  Charles  V.     At  fourteen  reached  Rome,  that,  immediately  after 

he   took   the  Benedictine  habit  in  the  his  election,  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of 

monastery    of    Liesses,    in    Hainault,  Winchester,  had  given  him  a  thousand 

of  which   he  became    abbot    in    1530.  marks,  and  lent  mm  another  thousand. 

Charles  V.  urgently  pressed  upon  him  the  Corrupt  objects  were  assumed  from  these 

archbishopric  of  Cambray,  but  nothing  transactions,  and  Blount  was  spoken  of 

could  move  him  from  his  abbey.     He  as  a  Simoniac.     He  was  also  charged 

died  either  in    1563   or   1566,   highly  with  holding  two  benefices  with  cure  of 

respected.     In  a  more  limited  way  he  souls  without  a  dispensation,  contrary  to 

was  known  to   posterity  by  a  body  of  conciliar  authority.     It  was  pleaded  that 

statutes  provided  for  his  house,  and  ap-  no  such   authority  had  foroidden  him 

proved  by  the  pope.     As  an  author  he  when  he  took  them.     But  the  plea  was 

was  more  g^enerally  known ;  his  works,  inefiectual,  and  upon  this  ground  chiefly, 

which  are  in  a  strain  highly  devotional,  as  it  seems  from  Matthew  of  Westminster, 

being  printed  by  Frojus,  his  disciple,  at  the   pope  declared    his    election    void. 

Cologne,  in  1571,  in  one  volume  folio.  Bale  surmises,  in  his  usual  spirit  towards 

They  have  been  subsequently  reprinted  Rome,  that  Blount's  learning  and  abilities 

three  times.    The  most  famous  of  ihem  were  greater  than  the  papal  couit  desired 

is  the  Speculum  Religiosorum,  or  Dacry-  in  such  a  see  as  Canterbury,  and  the 

anus,  the  Weeper^  a  designation  adopted  conjecture  may  not  be  wholly  unworthy 

from  the  author's  tears  over  the  relax-  of  attention.     Westminster  assigns  no 

aiion  of  monastic   discipline.     A   good  other  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Blount 

translation  of  this  was  published  at  Paris  than  a  letter  soliciting  interference  in 
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aw  iSKv-Mir  inoL  Hm  buup  j^  Wjuatitis  jot 
zs,  ue  emperor.     Tb«  pope  md  sac  iilu 

SLi:  ic^erev^  Wa«trr<r  w  su  real  ^^^■g****  ht  ww^  iiipiBBlnl  lord-Ucii- 
r<a«Qa  ai  BMsims'i  rpcesuo.  eonaesi-  ^^^-»"*'  itec*  ^^"^"^  cmm^tstd  bin 
pcTBus  znaLnd.  aoc  iMigni'd  i:r  is  w  a  cue  gokj  penoa  it  far  cnodnetnie  Id  a 
presence.  Br  Abp.  Pirsf  .  -ir  JaaeciTii.  neecaiAzI  inae  tfaoM  Inh  troobwi  bj 
via  'mcrked  Tiri^  lim  fa  ecmpiTiig  rihe  v^uek  ibie  had  been  to  Vob^  haiwa&ti. 
Auriq.  Brit.  EecL.  ic  a  rgfrrreg.  so  a  itar  Hx  woowd  be  tke  fatume  and  hoooor, 
ibat  an  asie  Ban.  like  ue  eLecc  m'gjx  loe  aad.  to  eat  ibe  dircad  of  that  £ual 
hr  rare^  T^ngaop,  in  Vrrig  a  nure  pasi-  Izaib  rcbdBony  aad  bnng  ber  jpeacdoDj 
oce  ud  isiiepeiLdeiu  poccca  laaa  wm  to  ibe  ^rmTc.  llonoof  *^**Tkfd  at 
eccjucen:  vita  pspikl  miereau.  aad  she  Beaxanana  fcr  Trrlinif,  Feb.  23,  IGOQ^ 
ho^»H  thai  iin^  J^cn.  i  diarvDanbie  idb-  and  bfs  hi£e»Ei  managcncBt  aooD  put 
x&iision  had  ezicoGnfed.  Nor  docs  ihij  a  iiev  aee  upon  the  war.  At  length, 
riew  of  the  caae  van:  pcobabilirr.  Afyr  IXec  21.  1601,  he  nincd  a  dedsTe  tic- 
Kr^sit'i  dijappointzent  he  retzszned  to  tonr  otct  the  nbda  and  their  Speniih 
Oxford,  and  paued  hia  derHnfng  ace  in  aoxilianea,  near  TTtrwalf  TUi  blov 
thme  learned  hahiti  vhkh  had  all  be:  doarmed  fiutbcr  <n>p<»iti»n ;  and  when 
ra-'jed  hzm  to  the  mmnh  ofbis  coantrr's  Jamea  L  nicoecded,  m  fiMmd  Ireland  in 
chnreb  eatabiiahmertt.  He  died  in  1 24-$,  a  itate  that  bad  mocked  bit  predcceawr*t 
respected  as  a  prodigy  o£  eroditioQ,  and  Lopes  until  the  rery  ^id  of  ncr  bononr- 
leaving  lome  literarr  works,  which  ap-  able  career.  Tbe  sntutoful  gtncEal, 
pear  to  be  no  lonzer  extant.  iMatt.  who  had  been  made  knigbt  of  tbe  gattcr 
Wris,  377,  3S5.  ^latt.  Westm.  293.  in  1597,  was  rcq;mted  by  an  adranoe- 
De  Antiq.  Brit.  EccL  250.)  ment  in  tbe  peerage,  being  created  eail 
BLOUNT,  ^Charles,)  an  English  officer  of  DeTop  July  21,  1603,  and  by  more 
and  ftatesman,  eTentually  baron  Montjoy  sobctantial  marks  of  n^al  fiiToar  in 
and  eari  of  Devon,  descended  from  a  pecuniary  means  to  support  bis  new  dig- 
son  of  le  Blound,  lord  of  Guisnes,  who  nity.  He  subseqinently  took  a  pro- 
came  into  England  with  William  the  minent  part  in  poUie  affiur%  bnt  hti 
Conqueror.  Charles  Blount  was  second  credit  was  undennined  at  Int  by  a 
son  of  James,  sixth  lord  Montjoy,  of  marriage  with  Penelope,  danriiter  to 
Thunreston  co.  Derby,  and  was  bom  in  Walter  DeTreux,  first  eul  of  Emez  of 
1563.  His  education  was  received  at  that  family,  and  sister  to  queen  Elia- 
Oxford  and  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  when  beth's  unh^py  farourite.  This  female 
about  twenty  he  made  his  ^pearance  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Robert  lord 
at  court,  where  his  tall  stature,  pleasing  Rich,  eventually  earl  of  Warwick ;  and 
manners,  and  handsome  face,  recom-  ber  infamy  resulted  from  a  criminal 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  queen  connexion  with  Montjoy,  to  whom  she 
Elizabeth.  Although  a  younger  brother,  had  been  attached  in  early  life,  when  be 
and  provided  for  like  one,  he  came  early  was  a  younger  brother,  and  tbougbl  an 
into  parliament,  and  at  twenty-three  unfit  match  for  ber.  Land,  afterwarda 
was  knighted.  In  1588  he  was  among  the  famous  and  unfortunate  aichbisbop^ 
the  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  then  Montjoy 's  cbi4)lain,  married  tM 
fitted  out  ships  at  their  own  expense  to  guilty  parties  at  Wanstead,  Dec.  26, 1605, 
join  in  pursuit  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  to  the  great  subsequent  diaquietude  both 
In  1594*  he  was  appointed  governor  of  of  himself  and  them.  He  waa  stran^y 
Portsmouth ;  and  m  the  same  year  he  blamed  for  the  act ;  and  Montjoy  recdvcd 
succeeded  his  brother  William,  and  be-  such  mortifications  both  at  coort  and 
came  eighth  lord  Montjoy.  He  now  elsewhere,  that  his  constitution  male- 
lived  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  riallv  suffered,  and  he  died  of  a  fercr, 
although  he  possessed  not  more  than  a  April  3,  1606,  having  lived,  people  com- 
thousand  marks  a  year,  amusine  himself  monly  said,  too  long  for  his  credit,  pobUe 
with  literature,  especially  such  oranches  services  being  thrown  into  tbe  ibaoe  bv 
of  it  as  are  connected  with  military  the  scandal  tn  private  immoralitjr.  With 
affairs.  He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  him  the  hereditary  honours  of  his  fSunily 
speculative  warrior,  but  had  a  company  expired ;  but  tbe  eldest  son,  bom  of  bu 
in  the  Low  Countries;  and  in  the  ex-  miserable  connexion,  Montioy  Blount, 
pedition  to  the  Azores,  he  was  lieutenant-  received  from  him  a  very  libml  provi- 
gcnvral  of  the  land  forces  under  Essex,  don,  and  after  obtaining  an  Irish  pcasM 
and  commanded  the  ship  Defiance,  from  James  I.,  was  created  by  Cbarico  i. 
Under  tlie  earl  of  Essex,  too,  lord  Mont-  baron  Montjoy,  of  Thunreston,  in  1627p 
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I  earl  of  Newport  in  the  next  year,  sequeutly  he  withdrew  to  LoDdon,  and 
xuese  honours  became  extinct  in  1681  was  there  questioned  as  an  adherent  to 
by  the  death  of  Henry,  his  third  son,  and  the  falling  monarch.     He  excused  him- 
the  fourth  who  had  enjoyed  them,  his  self  as  chargeable  only  with  such  acts  as 
^o  elder  sons  having  before  successively  the  place  demanded  which  he  had  filled 
■■  inherited  them.   (Lloyd's  State  Worthies,  in  tne  royal  establishment,  and  his  ex- 
I.  554.    Banks's  Baronage,   i.   36;   iiL  culpation   was  allowed.     He  came,  in 
t  535.)  fact,  very  much  into  the  views  of  the 
BLOUNT,    (Sir  Henry,   knight,)   an  prevailing  party,  and  might  accordingly 
English  country  gentleman,  of  consider-  escape  censure,  without  any  extraordinary 
■  able   note  in  the   seventeenth  century,  degree  of  that  wariness  and  dexterity  in 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  his  answering  to  which  his  deliverance  has 
name  at  Sodington,   in  Worcestershire,  been  attnbuted.     He  was  a  great  enemy 
f  bom  Dec.  15,  1602,  at  his  father's  seat,  to  tythes,   and  wished  no  minister  of 
M  Tittenhanger,   in   the  parish  of  Bidee,  religion  to  have  more  than  a  hundred  a 
u  near  St.   Alban's,    Hertfordshire.      He  year.     Such  proofs  of  liberality,  as  the 
g   was    third    son ;   and    his   father,    also  phrase  runs  now,  were  then  enough  to 
knighted,  was  named  Thomas  Pope,  the  push   any   influential   man  into  public 
latter  name  being  assumed  to  keep  up  confidence ;  whatever  might  be  said  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  family's  con-  the   plimdered  and  oppressed  minority 
nexion  with  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  to  show  that  selfish  landowners  must  long 
of  Trinity  college,  Oxford.     To  this  in-  for  the  tythes,  and  proud  spirits  desire  to 
stitution  Henry  Blount  was  sent  after  a  keep    every    neighbour    immeasurably 
preliminary  education  in  the  grammar-  below  themselves.     While,  however,  sel- 
•chool  of  St  Alban's ;  and  having  passed  fishness  and  insolence  are  in  a  condition 
through  his  under-graduate's  course  with  to  trample  down  all  opposition,  none  but 
reputation,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  fine  names  for  them  can  be  heard.     Sir 
in  1618,  and  then  entered  at  Gray's  Inn  lleniy  Blount    accordingly    became    a 
to  study  the  law.  In  1634  he  went  abroad,  promment  personage  during  the  whole 
and  after  visiting  countries  nearer  liome,  period  intervening  between  his  desertion 
he   spent  some    time    in    Turkey   and  of  the  royal  cause  and  the  restoration. 
Egypt.     In  1636  he  printed  an  account  Nor  were  his  services  unimportant  to  the 
of  these  eastern  travels,  in  quarto. .  It  coimtry,  especially  as  a  member  of  the 
proved  a  gratifying  venture,  three  quarto  board  of  trade  and  navigation.    When 
editions  being  rapidly  sold,  and  subse-  Charles  II.  came  into  possession  of  the 
quently  several  in  duodecimo.    The  title  throne,  Sir  Henry  Bloimt  was  more  than 
is  long,  beginning  with  A  Voyage  to  the  usually  wealthy,  even  amone  persons  of 
Levant,  and  then  explaining  particulars,  his  class,  an  elder  brother  naving  died 
The  work  was  honoured  by  translations  about  six  years  before,  and  left  him  the 
into  French  and  Dutch ;  but  neverthe-  estate  of  Tittenhanger,  where  he  rebuilt 
less  it  has  been  characteriaed  as  a  very  the  mansion*     He  now  had  no  difficulty 
superficial   and  unsatisfactory  perform-  in  returning  to  his  allegiance,  and  ac- 
ance,  detailing  brief  observations  of  the  cordinely  he  was  appointed,   in   1661, 
writer's  own,  and  much  at  second  hand,  high  sherifi*  of  Hertfordshire.     The  re- 
in a  very  indifferent  style,  and  with  but  mainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  dig- 
slender  marks  of  accinracy.     Charles  I.  nified  privacy  that  a  large  estate  allow^ 
then    desirous   of   surrounding    himself  him.     He  died  at  Tittenhanger,  October 
with  men  of  ability,  was,  however,  in-  9,    1682,    having    lived  until  forty  in 
duced  by  it  to  notice  the  author,  and  he  the  free  indulgence  of  convivial  plea- 
appointed  him  one  of  the  band  of  pen-  sures,  and  with   every  mark  of  exube- 
sioners.     In  1638  his  father,  Sir  Thomas  rant  animal  spirits.     He  passed  another 
Pope   Blount,   died,   and  left    him   the  forty  years  very  nearly,  but  as  a  water 
ancient  seat  of  Blount's  Hall,  in  Stafford-  dilnker  of  serious  habits.     He  seems  to 
shire,  with  a  considerable  fortune.     In  have   been   possessed  of   good   natural 
the  following  year  he  was  knighted ;  and  abilities,  but  his  imagination  was  often 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  like  the  an  overmatch  for  his  judgment,  so  that 
elder  branches  of  his  family,  he  espoused  he  gave  way  to  some  strange  opinions, 
the  royal  cause,  and  was  with  the  un-  Besides  his    travels,   he  published    six 
fortunate  Charles  at  several  places.     At  comedies,  written  by  John  Lilly,  under 
the  battle  of  Edge-hill  he  was  present,  the  title  of  Court  Comedies,  by  the  care 
and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  of  Mr.  Henry  Blount,  Lond.  1632,  8vo; 
the  young  princes  under  his  care.     Sub-  The  Exchange  Walk,  a  satire,  1647j  mi 
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p :■=::. .T:^   :.'j  a,   ■.::»*   t7e&dj>»  br  Wilt^r  carrrinr  i-:':r:rrrt  ci-'s^'rarda  from  the 

K:;rr.j<y.  e:.:i:l*<i  Ors^n'",::  SaI-iLt.  ld-S7.  eir'.itr*:  r==:i  r.«  cf  it  to  the  compiler's 

T:.*  *A:!r-r    *-*.«   •:^;.ir**i    Vj    &•»   ii*    hv  ctt::   ::rr.*.     'f  ..rr-?   ar*.    howevep,    defi- 

•  -,T.rr  o*  :.!^  :.-.*:.■:.».  ir.:::^:.  :.:i  v.rj  dir-  ciT-:::-?  2j  *: :   «*:i-rr.C'*  a.cd  polite  liter*- 

f:'.'.'.:T.'.r.  4.»  £:.-- ».r.Ii:-.-  c:  .*-     Hi*  "r-lr  r;.-*  :   i.:*.  -.-..it  the  vhcle.  the  Tciume  if 

i4  .''■-:.r''».:„:ir':  -,a    r;.i->.-.    £;vlr.r.    a::.!  »''^'.-  -ir.i.v  of  a  pUce  in  anv  libnn*. 

i^r-.  ■-.r.r-'.i^.i  :.-.v.  :-.»  :«.-.. :lj  o:  hi  az-»  I:  iriTr.i'.cd  in  K^ncrois^  for  priTaie 


'-:*    < 


:..-  ».;:/*-.  ta  f.:   i\;a  j>Tri  's\i:a  I  rid  uie.  w*:ich  crew  so  faat.  and  became  to 
cr.*  t.j  if'^wcr.     A  I^t:n  iziz^.n.:,  cub-  valuaiir.  ur.der  the  habits  of  ^n  indut- 
\.'..-.i  ly  KL>  -'.rt.  ii  tr.icfi-t  ^o  thrcr  tricuj  liTcrarr  iife,  that  judicions  friends 
rr.'-r:  \\'/:.x.  upon  hia  r^ral  c:.ar2Ctcr  t'lan  naturally  nvz  zested  the  propriety  of  pub- 
art  y  *^.■^l^  put  for.h  by  h:.Ti««li.     It  ex-  Ucarlor..     It  has  been   compared   with 
h'.r.it.*  :.\zn  sn  a  de-sro  b  «t  irrez-jlar  thinker.  Eaillet's  Jiizen-.ensdes  Savant :  but  Bail- 
r.:.'t  could  colour  tht  mo-st  paradoxical  let  repon»  other  men's  opinions  in  lan- 
opir.i'jr.^  in  audi  a  vay  aa  :o  make  cheTn  enage  of  his  owr:.  and  hence  may  mia- 
].-'ia-ifortn;::i  vi'.hordir.ar.'ir.irda.     B:og.  reprrient  them.     Besides  the  Censnra, 
iJT.i.     f.hauncey'a  Hrrtford'hire.^  Sir  ThoTTiaa  Pope  Blount  published  leTen 
iJLOCNT,  .'iir  Ttcrna.?  P-.  pe.;  eldest  essays  in  an  octavo  volume,  which  are 
son  of  the  precr.'];r.jZr  rr.ade  a  baronet  by  p'.a.:ed  'uzrn  a  level  as  to  learning,  judg- 
CharI'L-1   11..   Jan!iar}-  27,   1079.    in   hia  men!.  ar.d  freedom  of  thought,  with  tboae 
fatli'rr'n  iifc'inr.^.  bom  at  L'rperliollo^ay,  of  M:r.:a:gne:  a  third  edition  of  them 
M : ■ : • . I f i*? X.    Ji •? p !': rr. b er    1*2,    1 0 K*.     His  appeared  i n  1 C97.     He  also  published, . 
:/:.  r  h'td  rr.arried  thcr  co-heireas  of  a  in  1003,  a  Natural  HistorVf  selected  from 
p  -r.t!  r.Ti'AU   n^n.ed   Wa-e.    -eated  there,  varioiia  authors ;  and  in  1694,  a  work  of 
Aft-r  a  c;ir<:-ful  education,  suited  in  all  the  «ame  kind  upon  poetry,  entitled,  De 
r':^p(;ct4  to  the  expectant  of  an  ample  Ke  Pootica,  or   Remarks  upon  Poetry. 
fortuhp,  he  came  into  public  life  a.^  mem-  He  died  at  Tittenhanger,   married  and 
b'T  for  St.  Alban's  in  t'<x'o  parliament?,  leaving  ia.-ue.  June  9, 1697.     (Bioff.  Brit. 
;i:.'l  for  llertfordAJiire  in  three.    He  filled  Pref.  to  Hallam's  Literature  of  Lurope. 
;>1.o,  d'lring  the  la.st  three  years  of  his  Chauncey's  Hertfordahire.     I^vf.  to  the 
life,  tlic  office  of  commissioner  of  accounts,  Censura.     Clement.     Chaufepi6.) 
to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  House  of  BLOUNT,  (Charles,)  brotner  of  the 
('ori.ifionH.     As  a  politician,  he  professed  preceding,   and,   like  him,  bom  at  bis 
;:n  anhriit  love  of  liberty,  and  appears  to  grandfather's  residence  at  Upper  Holl»- 
have  k>-pt  steadily  with  his  party,  but  he  '  way.     This  was  .-Vpnl  27,  165-1.     He  was 
abstain  I'd  from  violence  towards  the  other  chiefly  educated  under  the  eye  of  bit 
Mf.    ft  was,  however,  as  a  literar}*  man  .  father,  a  species  nf  intellectual  nurture 
tliat  lie  chiefly  shone  ;   fur  altliou^h  he  that  ordinarily  feeds  conceit ;  and  in  thit 
wax  but  little  of  an  original  author,  he  case  the  fond  instructor  wat  himself  a 
publislicd   enough    to   prove    liimself  a  person  far  from  conspicuous  for  tofarie^ 
very  ran-fiil,  discerning,  and  industrious  of  judgment.     Young  Blount,   accord- 
rcafh'r.     The  most  valuable  of  his  works  ingly,  although  possessed  undoubtedly  of 
\n  the  CeiiHura   cclebrionini  Authorum,  considerable  abilities,  did  not  prove  dit- 
rathcr  a  small  folio,  published  in  London,  creet  in  the  employment  of  them.     Hit 
in  ITiOO,  and  twice  reprinted,  as  it  seems,  first  appearance  lefure  the  worid  wat  an 
at  (ii'nuva,    in  Ito,    first  in  1094,   and  anonymous  vindication  of  Dr>'den  as  a 
Heroiidly,    in    1710.      But    it   has  been  dramatic  writer,  which  was  printed  when 
doiibt<'(l  whether  the  second  of  these  is  he  was  under  twenty.     From  a  subject 
fuiy  thing  cIhc  than  unsold  portions  of  so  congenial  to  his  age,  he  patted  over 
the  first,  w it !i  anew  title-page.    In  these  to  another,  unhappily  also  agreeable  to 
continental  edit  ions  the  quotations  from  the   contemplation  of  youth.     In   1679 
modern    lan^'iiag<-s   are   translated    Hito  appeared  Anima  .Mundi,  or  an  Historical 
Latin,  ko  as  to  give  the  whole  work  one  relation  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancienti 
unifnrin  appenranre.     It  Ih  a  compilation  conceniing  Man's   Soul   af^r   thit  life, 
nrrffctly  niiiinibitiouA,  containing  nothing  according  to  unenlightened  nature,   by 
iiy  I'lount  hiiMsdf,  except  a  preface  and  Charles  Blount,  Oent.     The  tendency  m 
n  fi-w  (lateN.  hut  bringing  diligently  toi^e-  this  piece   is  deisticul,   and  its  original 
tli'T    the    jnd^^inentH    nf    various    able  tone   aiipears   to   have    been    far   more 
rriiii'u,  in  thrir  own  words,  to  bear  upon  decideii   than  that   which    it  ultimatdy 
the  Hcvrral  authors,  who  are  almost  six  bort*,  passages  which  had  been  teen  when 
iiundred.  No  class  or  age  is  omitted;  and  it  was  handed  about  in  MS.  having  lutt 
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much  of  their  strength  in  the  subse-  against  priests  of  a  more  modem  date, 
quent  impression.  The  young  author  was  A  new  clamour  now  assailed  him,  and 
Uiought  to  have  been  assisted  in  this  not  undeservedly,  as  in  addition  to  the 
work  by  his  clever  but  wrong-headed  obvious  tendency  of  his  writings,  he  took 
father,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  great  pains  to  propagate  deistical  opinions 
and  early  settled  him  in  handsome  cir-  in  private,  and  came  to  be  considered  aa 
cumstances.  The  piece  was  duly  licensed  the  leader  of  persons  who  held  such ;  yet 
by  Sir  Roger  T  Estrange,  upon  whom  he  admitted  them  to  be  less  satisfactory 
then  rested  the  responsibility  of  over-  than  Christianity.  After  so  many  at- 
looking  issues  from  the  press ;  but  in  this  tem))ts  of  this  unhappy  kind,  it  is  pleasin? 
case,  he  was  quickly  taxed  with  neglect-  to  observe  that  Blount's  attention  could 
ing  his  duty,  complaints  being  made  to  be  turned  to  the  improvement  of  men's 
Henry  Compton,  tishop  of  London,  that  minds  when  he  could  escape  from  an 
a  dangerous  book  had  been  suffered  to  anxiety  to  unsettle  their  faiih.  In  1684 
appear.  The  prelate,  on  perusal,  thought  appeared  his  Janua  Scientiarum,  or  In- 
it  unfit  for  ordinary  readers,  and  desired  troduction  to  Geography,  Chronology, 
its  suppression.  Some  other  person  burnt  Government,  History,  Philosophy,  and 
it  Blount  next  published  abroad  sheet,  all  genteel  sorts  of  Learning.  On  the 
entitled  Mr.  Hoobes's  last  Words  and  overthrow  of  James  the  Second's  govem- 
dying  Legacy,  being  passages  from  the  ment,  Blount  made  b  very  imfortunate 
Leviathan,  intended  to  expose  the  philo-  literary  and  political  calculation,  having 
Bophcr  of  Malmesbury ;  but  the  compiler  published,  in  his  zeal  for  king  William,  a 
appears  to  have,  at  one  time,  thought  pamphlet  which  placed  that  monarch's 
highly  of  him,  and  he  never  could  claims  to  the  throne  on  the  footing  of  a 
have  been  a  very  formidable  opponent,  conquest.  This  gave  such  offence  that 
Blount's  connexions  were  decidedly  averse  both  branches  of  the  legislature  concurred 
from  the  politics  most  in  favour  at  court,  in  ordering  it  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
and  he  produced  a  strong  expression  of  common  hangman.  The  termination  of 
their  opinions  in  An  Appeal  from  the  this  clever  and  industrious,  but  misguided, 
Country  to  the  City,  a  pamphlet  in  which  and  probably  conceited  man's  course, 
popery  and  a  Romanist  successor  are  most  was  most  miserable.  He  had  married,  at 
roughly  handled ;  and  the  duke  of  Mon-  eighteen,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy 
mouth  is  indicated  for  the  throne  in  such  Tyrrel,  of  Shotover,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  tract  chargeable  on  her  premature  decease,  he  made  offers 
with  sedition  at  least,  if  not  with  treason,  of  marriage  to  her  sister.  These  were 
according  to  the  expositions  of  the  law  received  not  unfavourably,  but  objections 
then  generally  received.  Junius  Brutus  were  started  to  such  a  connexion  as  illegal 
were  the  names  put  to  this  publication,  and  improper.  Divines,  among  them,  it 
In  1680,  Blount  published,  with  his  name,  is  said,  the  archbishop  of  C^terbury, 
the  work,  a  thin  folio,  by  which  his  having  pronounced  sucn  objections  valid, 
notoriety  was  chiefly  gained,  under  the  the  lady  would  not  consent  to  the  union, 
following  title.  The  two  first  Books  of  On  this  Blomit  shot  himself  through 
Philostratus  concerning  the  Life  of  Apol-  the  head  in  August  1693,  and  lingering 
lonius  Tyaneus,  written  originally  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  refused  to 
Greek,  with  Philological  Notes  upon  each  take  any  thin^  from  other  hands  than 
Chapter.  It  was  these  notes  that  chiefly  those  of  the  lady  whose  conscientious 
gave  offence.  They  brought  before  the  refusal  had  occasioned  his  guilty  rash- 
reader's  eye  a  multitude  of  facts  and  ness.  In  the  earlier  part  of  that  very  year, 
reasonings,  which  wore  a  very  plausible  Blount  had  published  a  collection  of  small 
appearance,  and  were  well  fitted  for  pre-  tracts,  entitled  The  Oracles  of  Reason, 
judicing  the  weak  and  superficial  against  with  a  preface  by  Gildon,  one  of  which 
revelation.  The  book  was,  accordingly,  advocates  the  successive  marriages  of 
soon  suppressed ;  and  as  the  copies  first  Asters  ;  and  this,  probably,  was  the  real 
sent  into  circulation  were  neither  numer-  reason  of  the  publication,  the  author  being 
ous,  nor  the  national  taste  favoiu'able  to  anxious  to  fix  public  attention  favourably 
such  attempts,  it  made  far  less  noise  in  upon  a  question  most  tenderly  concern- 
England  than  abroad.  In  the  same  year,  ing  himself.  This  was  reprinted,  with 
Blount  again  courted  notice  in  his  Great  most  of  Blount's  other  works,  but  omitting 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  a  work  pro-  his  unlucky  political  pamphlet,  in  a  col- 
fessedly  levelled  against  the  priestcraft  lection  edited  by  Gildon,  in  1695,  en- 
of  ancient  paganism ;  and  speaking  highly  titled.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Charles 
of  Christianity,  but  evidently  leveUed  also  Blount,  Esq.,  with  his  life  and  a  vindico- 
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i.  :.--  •:.\\  '.-r  '.il'..  T._.-:  --.l:  .:  -.1*^  !*<?«  NcCE^rr.tziiJiiri',  in  164^-  udo&eof  ue 

:-::  i.*.* .  •  --.  .t:  .:  i"  .  l.m  c..  t-**  \ijl\  .t  nrs-  *^:  :•:  i-uiitTi  of  lae  Co^mI  Kojal 

'"'..'^..'..h  i-  -. -.r.-  .  L-::v  ii  i^.l^vw.     lit  «j':rr   :^*   rwcorkxion-    nude   doctor  of 

XT'.".  Vs.*  i-ii."-***-i  ^-.  'Lc  :"" :  :.:■---:■■  :■:'  ^u*.:   ir  ^rchbiibcp  Suicnift,    viifaout 

M-;-sa:.*^t.    £:,':    ir--._:    '.i.i..:i    z"--ir  o=r::rz;--z  act  exe-rciie   for  h  in  tbc 
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r:L-i  -'^  tr.-  fc- rVKv.^rJr?  ::.T  jr^-!  -i*     --:;...£:?.:;.■.     Hr  died  in  17081,  and 
4i. .  -  ^^  :o  ^x:...--:.      fci'  s*.  hs^."^   C  £:;.=:.:.    tieii  cc-Ltidcred  &x  the  fummit  of  hit  pn>- 

f-.iii::..     Be:x^  composer  to  the  Chapel 
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J;LO '.  >■  T.    T:. : -.&.»'.    &  t iluibl i  ::.:*-  K/.v il.  he  produced  manj  nieoei  of sadtd 

'.'.  •■:•.•■■.  *'  fl.-.i'..-::.  -^T.'^.r.  XjjTz..  :i.  ICi*.  r.--l:.  «b;tb  have  nerer  been  coUecttd, 

>. :  ii ', .'  - •: -.  J.  ::.  \V > : : *  - 1^ .-• :. : r r .  s*. l  cf  I  -:  i^i-zue c 2  them  were  printed  by  Botcc; 

*«J.  ••-.   J;.'  .:.•.  of  Or'.-'..:..  .:*   Hrrc'-.rd-  £id  r-aay  more  remain  in  MS.    Aey 

'.  ■ .  .'  v .     H  =.   V  ar   a  c  .* ,  ^  ■ :. :  • :  -  -  r :.  r .   r.  -^t  a  re  con.moiiiy  in  a  b(^  and  grand  itj  le, 

r.'  .   r  :.:  :;.•   ■-:.iv..-r-!*y.  fc>.:.o-ir-.  ;.e  vi.-  b:;*.  Lo:wii:.»rariding  uneqiuf.  and  often 

v-Ti-ri  fji  i'.:  ir.r.'.r  T>:-:]ipir.  ar.d  Wd?  riuiy  i;i..'.:ippy  trhen  atienipts  are  made  at  new 

f:i..':^    ''f  t:.fr  har.     Ik-i:.::.    h'.'V-v**  er,  a  LarniOriT  and  modulation.     Hif  lecnlar 

li'.:..;.ri  L -.'..'.oi.c,   f.e  Levvr  jileadrd.  hi::  con.{>0!>iiicns   were   published    in    1700, 

sif\t:T  a  x'.ii.'T  r-<ji'i'.'d  r.rii-.fiv  ^t  Orlct'.'n.  ur.di-r  the  title  of  Amphion  Anglicui,  bot 

S-'i'-:it;.ry  h.-ih.!-  i.uvit.^'  fhuch  i::.p<iired  ^li.h  a  dt-?:  en  at  ion  is  considered  altoge- 

iio   h  :i]t:i.    ii<:   -A-;.*   ui.ihie  t/j  f>ear  tlie  th«r  r.ut  of  kei-ping  with  their  merits 

liMr:y'.:,-j  aho:it  fro.-u  jilace  to  place,  wliich  i  Kec>  ) 

•'V'lt  <;:tii<rr  r."r;<.-ft-ary,  or  thouirht  so  by         liLlTHER.  (Gebhardt  LebrecbtTon,) 

hiiii,   v.h'-ri   t}if;  poj*i«li  )i}ot  wa:»  in  the  prince  of  WahUtadt,  one  of  the  mo#t  illut- 

iiioiiiljs  of  ;:]1  rii<:ij.    lli^tatigut;-,  accord-  triuUs  of  mill  tar}'  veterans,  bom  at  Rot^ 

in;/iy.  hroijvlit  on  pal-y,  of  whir-}i  }te  died  tock,    in    the    duchy   of    Mecklenburg 

ai    Or]':tori,    I>frf:«riiber  20,    IflTO.      lie  Schwerin,    December    IG,    1742,    of  an 

piili].-|jr"t,  TUt:  Aradi'iny  of  Kloqiieni  e,  ancient  family  seated  at  Gross  Renzow. 

or    f'oMiplf'tc    KiijL'Iinli    Ulu-torii-,    1051,  His  father,    a    cavalry  officer    in    the 

I'Jino,   ot'tcM   rr-priiiU'd.     Glo^^o^rrapliia,  M.-rvice  of  Hesse  Cassel,   sent  him,  in 

or  a  Diftionary  of  Hard   Words,  ICjO,  17.56,  with  his  brother,  to  an  aunt's  in 

Hvo,  ai^o  reprinted  several  times.     The  tlic  Isle  of  Kujien.     The  two  boys  had 

I^anipH  of  tlie  Law,  and  the  Lii^hts  of  the  been  educated  hitherto  most  iniperfecily. 

Gospel,    WriH,    Hvo.     Hoscuhel,    or   the  and  this  evil  was  not  now  repaired,  but 

lli'^tory  of  his  Majesty's  Kscape  after  the  they  hist  no  opporlmiity  of  invigoratinff 

liattji' of  Worcester,  HiOO.     JSoscohel,  tlic  their  frames  by  bodily  exertions  of  au 

second  part,   vfith  tUv.  C/aindnttH  /(tyale  Kort:*,  both  by  sea  and  land.     While  thus 

rt»cnitiun^  or  tlie  Kind's  Conceahneiii  at  uiiconseiuusly  fitting  themselves  for  the 

Trent,    in  SinnerHetshin*,    puhliHhed    by  pliysicul  exactions  of  a  campaign,  a  rcgi- 

MrH.  Anni*  Windham  of  Trent,  lOnl .   The  nient  of  Swedish  hussars  fired  their  imagi- 

('atiiolic  Ahnanat:  for  lOffl-2-3.     ]3ooker  nations,  and  no  representations  of  their 

Ki'hiiked ;  or  AniniadviTMions  on  I^>okor's  aunt's  husband,  Krakwitx,  availed  to  pre- 


<liHec)vered  in  Mr.  Kdniuiid  IMiilip's  World  pressed  by  the  colonel  who  had  captured 
ol  Worlds,  I<t>nd.  107.1,  fol.  Fragnienta  him  to  enter  their  service.  During  a 
Aniiipiitati?,.     Ancient  Tenures  of  Land,    year  he  rciisted,  but  in  December,  1760, 
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a  Swedish  officer  having  been  exchanged  which  prostrated  her  in  1806.     He  thea 

I    for  him,   he  entered  into  the  Prussian  commanded  a  detached  eorpt  of  12,000 

regiment   of  black  hussars,  and  distin-  men  in  Westphalia.     Of  the  two  battles 

guished  himself  in  the  seven  years'  war.  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  which  made  the 

In  private  life  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  14th  of  October  in  that  year  so  ruinous  to 

I     been  very  discreet  at  that  period,  being  Prussia,  Blucher  was  present  at  the  latter, 

Erone  to  duelling,  and  to  the  dissipation  and  his  conduct  there  has  been  censured ; 
y  which  youth  is  commonly  tempted,  but  nothing  could  exceed  his  retreat,  with 
and  especially  that  of  an  officer.  He  ihus  the  force  that  he  led  from  tiie  fatal  field, 
naturally  became  rather  obnoxious  to  With  this  he  reached  Lubeck,  and  there 
elder  men;  and  having  misconducted  him-  made  a  stand  under  circumstances  that 
lelf  on  being  disappointed  of  promotion,  would  have  deterred  almost  any  man 
he  was  dismissed  the  service.  He  then  from  the  attempt.  At  length,  however, 
retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  stem  necessity  compelled  him  to  sign  a 
himself  to  agriculture,  out  not  so  ex-  capitulation  at  Ratkau,  near  Lubeck, 
clusively  as  to  prevent  liim  from  ac-  which  he  did  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
quiring  a  great  fund  of  military  know-  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  Soon  after- 
ledge.  It  was  during  his  retreat  from  wards  he  was  exchanged  for  the  French 
the  army  that  he  married,  and  as  his  marshal  Victor;  and  he  was  then  sent  ofi* 
wife's  family  was  wealthy,  while  his  by  the  king  of  Prussia  with  a  small  force 
own  enere^es  made  the  best  of  every  ad-  to  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  he  eva- 
vantage  that  it  afibrded  him,  he  rapidly  cuated  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Subee- 
made  money  himself  during  the  fourteen  quently  he  was  employed  in  the  war 
years  that  he  spent  in  the  country,  department,  and  as  commanding  officer 
Nevertheless,  he  constantly  regretted  his  at  Kolberg,  where  he  so  busied  himself, 
old  profession ;  and  Frederic  the  Great,  apparently  without  orders,  in  strengthen- 
who  had  dismissed  him,  being  now  dead,  ing  the  fortifications,  that  Napoleon  he- 
he  repaired  to  Berlin,  in  1786,  and  came  suspicious,  and  the  prostrate  Prus- 
solicited  his  restoration  to  the  army,  much  sian  government  could  do  nothing  else 
against  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  who  died  than  disavow  and  dismiss  him.  He  then 
in  the  following  year.  His  application  indignantly  withdrew  once  more  into 
being  successful,  ne  entered  as  a  major  private  life,  full  of  undisguised  bitterness 
the  very  regiment  which  he  had  lefl  as  towards  France,  and  of  sanguine  expecta- 
captain.  In  1788  he  obtained  the  rank  tion,  that,  notwithstanding  so  many  ap- 
of  lieutenant-colonel;  and  after  being  pearances  to  the  contrary,  her  day  of 
decorated  by  the  order  of  merit,  he  be-  reckoning  was  at  hand, 
came  colonel  of  the  black  hussars  in  1790.  Blucher  had  long  foreseen  that  French 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  engaged  rapacity  would  eventually  prove  an  over- 
in  the  hostilities  undertaken  by  Prussia  match  for  German  indolence  and  leaning 
against  France ;  but  as  nothing  of  much  towards  revolutionary  politics.  **  I  reckon 
importance  was  attempted,  he  had  merely  much,"  said  he  to  Bourrienne,  when  at 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  considerable  Hamburgh,  on  paroUy  ''  upon  the  public 
valour  and  activity.  He  had,  however,  spirit  of  my  country.  Our  universities 
amply  established  a  title  to  promotion,  are  aroused ;  our  very  defeats  have  nur- 
and  in  1794  he  was  appointed  major-  tured  honourable  feelings,  and  a  passion 
general.  He  soon  afterwards  married  for  national  glory.  Be  assured,  that  a 
again.     In  1801  he  became  lieutenant-  whole  people,  bent  upon  emancipation, 

feneral.  In  1802  he  took  possession  for  will  accomplish  it.  We  are  steadily  upon 
*russia  of  some  territories  ceded  to  her  the  way  for  such  an  universal  military 
as  indemnities;  and  in  the  following  organization  as  France  never  had  the 
year  he  was  named  governor  of  Munster.  spirit  to  produce.  In  our  struggles  against 
The  times  immediately  succeeding  pre-  you,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
sent  nothing  remarkable  in  Blucher's  we  fought  for  the  rights  of  kings,  in 
history  beyond  his  imdisguised  contempt  which,  for  my  part,  I  felt  but  little  in- 
for  the  temporizing  policy  which  gene-  terest  Now  we  are  fighting  for  our 
rally  prevailed  in  we  Prussian  councils,  homes;  and  the  spirit  of  those  who  feel 
and  a  firm  expression  of  belief  that  this  will  not  be  destroyed,  however  armies 
spirited  resistance  to  France  would  soon  may.  The  time  is  coming,  when  Europe, 
efiectually  stop  her  encroachments.  These  groimd  to  the  earth  by  your  emperor's  ex- 
representations  of  his  have  been  con-  actions,  will  rise  up  as  one  man  against  him, 
siaered  as  far  from  unimportant  in  im-  and  proportioned  to  the  numbers  that  he 
pelling  Prussia  upon  those  decisive  steps  enslaves  will  be  the  explosion  when  thej 
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fe  .',  ■•   ".■.:.-..'.•■.   .;.  V  r:  :  _■ — .i -.  i  r. ::  •::.:".:::  v.    :  li*  r-^ri:«.     l*i«s:rj  over  lo 

•■''•:  '1  :^'-.*  •.'.'.  .•i:.-:   :r    :..      i..-,--;  ~i,*.  ti.j.i:.;  •^■.■.:i  :!.t   alz-.i  KTcrei^n*,  he 

i;.';     ':.■..».  ..-r- -r.  'i- :._■  .:::,-.   Ii'.\;,:.:r  "s^t-  r-.ir-.rzi  w::l.  a  vitzr-.i?   «.f  (<pular 

•'..vr.'.'ri   ?.     F;- ::'.:.   *..  :.    *..  '.\y  -r-  cr.*.':.'^-ii-::i  ih-t  sLr.Lst  ihe  reception  of 

j,f'j*.:'"l.     ;.'.  J    1:.':    w- .-i*.  .  r.    Kr':._'::.?  i.I- irr.p-.ril  ar.i  nv.al  cvmpanion*,  ETati- 

'H'.Tn' •..'.:»  U  ft'i'yi*.  o*  Lr:':::.f  iri  »::.t  iVi^z  as  i:  was.  trRtLrelv  into  the  sliade. 

T'-.'.r.  |.r« ".« fit- 'I  ••.'■r;i  *  .b:«rji;  r.'iV  fr'.rn  On  hi*  rcn:::i  to  (icrnidiiy  he  vas  siiiii- 

n-  ■.:..».fi'.' ♦i.-.r  Kfil-:*  u  L-ir.'i-.or  tirrr.ing  lir'.y  jrecitd:  but  poUticiI  arrangements 

;i:iy  r';Mii  r  ifi.i".  *«#  r-  -.-t  i:.«-ir  l'*...-.  cau-vi  i.ini  deep  di:isa:i?  faction.    He  de- 

lii  ifi'i  t  of  th'- <A::r|jr:':  niovi.-iuvrit- that  clarcd  tha:  Fr:tni:e  iiiu»:  not  be  treated 

tiM4 1  .i./l.il,  J;|i|f  i,*:r  ».  ii;iin»-  .'ipji^'.-ir-,  fully  with  a  ti:oughtIe«s  liberality,  hut  acciTd- 

iii.iiiitiiriin:'    it*,    pr'-'.  I'liit    riiiown;    arid  iiig  to  Iter  own  mode  uf  treating  rrii>Mn, 

h«  ifij'  iio-A,  fpiifi  liii*  j.'r«  at  «)fr'.  ic«-?«,  iriadr  if  the  pt-ace  now  concluded  wt-re  meant 

h'  I'l  iii;ir'li;ii.    \\*'  li:id  tho  nati**  fart  ion  of  for  any  thing  better  than  a  hollow  Truce. 

pill  iiiii/ lii-i  il' <irj^' f  ni-my  to  the  JChiiic.  \V!i«-n  Huonaparte*  arrival  from  Elha 

III    MO  .ffl  that  iioIjI"  >.irfaiii,  January  in  the  foltoumf;  spring,  convinced  hinr 

1,  l>'.ll,  iiiiH  |iliiiirifi  lii.i  liO'iilf:  f(H>t  on  that  hi:}  anticipations  had  been  pri>phetic, 

iliiii  Miioiv  of  I'lancf.    A  srrii'sof  sevin-  a;red  a»  he  wa-*,  he  thought  only  of  the 

m  imn,  Willi  iilifMiiii*' hn«T<-««^.  h-'idiii;;  to  hattJL-fieid  again;  and   iK'iiig  app«)ini**d 

till  fl>  I J  IV.-  \i.  imy  ill  Kaon,  Fi-hruary  ii,  ^rcnf-ral-in-chief  of  the  ariiiy  de^tinl■d  fi»r 

opi  ii<  •!  tin- ».i\  lo  j'.iii-i;  aronr-uinniation  operation   hetwoiii    the    Kliine  and  the 

mIik  liii|)|ioni  iits  of  l-'ri'm-li  rrvolutionary  M<*selhs  he  «et  out  from  IWlin  on  the 

4«;'fMiii.iii»n  liud    i.inily  ihou^'iit,  in  their  10th  of  April,  und  reac!u-d  Liecc  within 
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a  few  days  aflcrwards.     At  tlie  end  of    exertions,  were  found  to  have  fully  done 
May  he  was  on  the  Sambre,  having  under    their    ordinary   work   upon    him.      He 
his  command  a  force  of  80,000  men.    His    gradually  declined,  and  no  change  of  air 
'  firdt  active  operations  against  the  French    or  other  treatment  gave  him  any  sub- 
were  not  successful,  although  neither  his     stantial  relief.     He  died  at  Rrieblowitz, 
[   own  powers  of  any  kind  appeared  in  the     in  Silesia,  September  12,  1819,  having 
■   least  impaired,  nor  did  his  enemy  gain    been  fully  aware,  for  some  time,  that  hia 
any  decisive  advantage  over  him,  and  in     end  was  near.     The  physicianB  were  in- 
the  battle  of  Ligny,  on  the  IGth  of  June,     clined   to   a   different   opinion^    but   he 
he  narrowly  escaped,  by  the  fall  of  his    declared  himself  to  know  better,  and  ex- 
horse,  being  taken  prisoner.     On  the  fol-    pressed  a  willingness  to  go,  as  bein^  no 
^     lowing  day  he  was  engaged  in  concen-    longer  of  any  use.     On  his  death-bed,  he 
i     trating,  his  forces  at  Wavre ;  and  on  the    was  visited  by  the  king,  and  received 
'      18th,  which  gave  to  Europe  a  long  respite    from  him  those  kind  and  warm  expres- 
firom  revolutionary  rapacity  on  the  glori-    sions  of  affection  and  sympathy,  which 
ous  field   of  Waterloo,  his  timely  arrival    services  like  his  to  the  Prussian  monarchy 
in  the  evening  broke  the  spirits  of  the    had  richly  earned.     His  extreme  hatred 
French.     They  did,  however,  still  make    of  the  French  naturally  has  drawn  from 
a  desperate  stand,  but  in  spite  of  all  their    them  a  very  low  estimate  of  his  military 
eallantry,    the    Prussians    gained   upon    character ;  but  they  freely  admit  his  rare 
them.      The   duke   of  Wellington   now    intrepidity,  indomitable   energy,   extra- 
ordered  a  charge  of  the  whole  British    ordinary  decision  of  character,  a  fitness, 
line,  and  this  proved  irresistible.   Bluchcr    both  natural  and  acquired,  for  a  military 
was,  therefore,   greatly  instrumental  in    life,  and  inexhaustible  resources  within 
securing  to  pillaged  and  insulted  Europe    himself  for  making  the  best  of  all  its 
the  victory  at  Waterloo,  although  it  may    obstacles,  reverses,  and  fatigues.    Buona- 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  French  are    parte  affected,  at  one  time,  to  despise  him, 
justified  in  attributing  Napoleon's  final    and   called  him  the  general  of  hussars. 
discomfiture,  almost  entirely,  to  his  arrival,    By  the  troops  who  admired  him  he  was 
and  representing;  it  as  a  lucky  accident    often  called  marshal  Forwards,  from  the 
Blucher,  under  his  new  triumph,  displayed    rapidity  of  his  marches  it  was  said ;  but 
all  those  vindictive  feelings  towards  the    he  really  seems   to  have  acquired  the 
French  that  had  burst  from  him  a  year    name  at  Leipsic,  when  pressed  by  the  in- 
before ;  and  he  would  have  blown  up  the    habitants  to  suspend  hostilities.    Wearied 
bridge  of  Jena,  as  a  monument  of  his    by  their  importunities,   he   impatiently 
country's  disgrace,  had  not  the  Prussian     cried  VorwdrtSf  a  word  of  the  same  im- 
engineers    been    rather   tardy   in    their    port  as  the  corresponding  one  in  English; 
operations,   and   a  ransom   of  300,000    and  it  seemed  so  characteristic  of  the 
francs,  offered  by  the  city,  made  him  send    man,  that  it  found  a  designation  for  him 
counter  orders.     In  accepting  this  sum,     ever  afterwards.     (Alison.     Ann.  Biog. 
he  was  only  retaliating  upon  the  French,     Gent.  Mag.     Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
one  of  whose  plans  for  extorting  money         BLUFF,  (Mathias  Joseph,)  a  learned 
from  an  exhausted  neiglibourhood^  was    physician,  bom  at  Cologne,  of  poor  pa- 
to  lay  a  train  to  some  bridge  of  import-     rents,  Feb.  5,  1805,  but  enabled  by  kind 
auce  to  it,    and  to  spare  the  explosion    assistance  to  study  at  the  university  of 
on  the  receipt  of  a  stipulated  sum.     As    Bonn,  where  he  remained  from  1822  to 
a  farther  concession  to  Prussia,  orders     1825.     In  the  latter  year,  in  conjunction 
were  given  that   the  bridge  should  no    with  Dr.  Fingerhuth,  he  publish ea  the  first 
longer  be  called  that  of  Jena,  but  the    part  of  his  Compendium  FlorseGermanicse, 
Pont  des  luvalidesy  being  near  the  hospital    which  work  has  since  been  completed  by 
■imilarly  named.    Among  the  distinctions     Nees  von  Esenbeck  and  Schauer.    Bluff 
j  stly  showered  down  upon  Bluchcr  from    took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
most  of  the  great  European  powers,  was    Berlin  in  1826,  and  eventually  practised 
a  cross  of  iron,  surrounded   by  golden     with  great  success   at   Aix-la-Chapelle, 
rays,  presented  to  him  by  his  own  sove-    but  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  fever,  June 
reign,  who  said,  in  giving  it,  '*  I  know    5,    1837,  having,  besides  various  com- 
that  no  golden  rays   can   heighten  the    munications   to   medical  journals,  pub- 
splendour  of  vour  services,  but  I  caimot    lished  the   following   works,  which  are 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  thus  marking    monuments  of  his  taste,  learning,  and  in- 
my  own  sense  of  them."  dustry  :  —  Entwicklungs-Combinationen 

After  Blucher's  retirement  from  active     Organischer  Wesen.  Coin,  1827      Pas- 
life,   advanced   age,   and   extraordinary    toral-Medizin,    Aachen,    1827.      Ueber 
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i..  i  :-  --i-i  zn'irsz.-K,  JEii*A.  In  aU  his 
w  :."£.♦  i«*  i^  fr^Tvai'iiz^  «-ij  zcre  axed 
:>..i.-  •_«  i-iir_:A::':c  wiic"::  was  neither 
"ttt  s~.cr.  -'.r  T*rT  cxiessre  in  iu 

i.:-^-:c  i«  ji.»  iraTMtie  of  ib«  JEacid, 
-»:..:>.  z:r  f^rrnl  r*an  after  its  paUi- 
:^:i.  vu  exrrecseiT  popular.  The 
GrrT_ii4  XTlrcm**  :t  :he  more  eagerlj. 
a  .:  b-r'.:!i?-:<i  u>  a  branch  cf  Ixteramre 
-KL.-.z  "-.a-i  c-i^n  Llthfno  much  Deflected 
a—  .r.r«t  ::.^ri.  or  culdvated  with  ba:  in- 
t.'.r«r«:  '.',;i,  •*:..'.:.  r.i*.*:  y-^-'.-A  \:.z:  .'/:.  C-f-rr-rr.:  r-ic-ra  Besides  a  ^ood  nock 
»hf«":  r*-;'  .,*r  «.':.r!'.r.-.  4:.-:  ii-o  3  p.r:i:'::  '.:  »;:  ar.i  **r:re.  i:  also  displayed  a  bold 
or.'-,  Uio.ii^  V.  i  '!iA'.  ',f  -ATi'-i.-.a-'  or.c:  :.i    ■■.pj-^. •:::•: n  to   th-?   p-'^pe.  and  thia   may 


ifTt-HX  tff^M*".\  v.,r:.  ?-,«:  r, :/:,!;.,  r^;:  -sr.:::!  p^r-iy  account  for  its  success.     On  the 

tin:  [,."»'■  fit  ;^'-f.«-.-ar.';rj  4.v>:f-:*.:.-:r  r.«'t'!v':'.i  'i:::r:r  hand. it  is  sometimes  coarse  without 

;m    A<;iie   hu'\  :;.'!{/. 'i.     ft  ir.  ^t*.  h*:  rori-  bvir.::   pointed,    and    passages    are    not 

f<"<f}    r..:,t    th'-y   ]:i'.k    f'.rr:    ar.d    nr*?,  w&r.t:xi^  in  which  the  humour  is  laboured 

:iii'l    r;i(i  orily   hav:   h'-'-n  v<::y  f/opular  and   artificial.     The   traTestie   only  ex- 

wfi'-ri  'j'jitf:  r.ovf-l.     TS!'jrn  aNo  published  tends  to   the  end  of  the  ninth  book  of 

a   ii4*fij]    ro]l(:f:f.iori    of    iirovrrfH.      Ili-i  Virgil.     It  was  translated  into  Russian 

\yiuit\  uft*  iu\  iiT*-  iihitatiOTih  of  the  me-  by    Ossipof.    St.    Petersburg,    1791-93. 

tfi/«fJir:i]  JUinl<t,  Ijiji  without  iti.4  r;ner;ry.  Like  all  other  successful   writen,    Blu- 

In  pliiloHO|iljir:fil,  flirlactir*,  and  rJeacrip-  niauer  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  imi- 

tivi'  VITUS'  H,  lif  wan  Ui  niirrf'HHfiil  an  most  tators,  whose  miserable  copies  were  cal- 

of  hr4  iiiirrifToiiH  f-oriipctitorH.    Mii  tt.-flloiis  culated    rather  to  disgrace   than  reflect 

<li.iriiii,  'V\u'  (!oiifpiiMt  of  Katlif-naii,   hy  credit  on  their  orieinal.     All  the  feeble 

(III*  fMCiit  I'riiKrc   KliTtor  in   Hw^,   was  and    witless  scribblers  of  the  day  were 

ii|i|iliiii«lf'fl  in  ri'iirf:'i<-ntation  hy  tlie  pa-  seized   with   the   mania   of    buneique. 

Ik  III  iiiid  patriotic  ritizcnft  of  lierlin.  Travesties  appeared  of  the  Iliad,  of  Ovid, 

IW.l'MAI'r.R,  (Aloyn,)   a  celebrated  and  one  of  HI umauer's  officious  diaciplet 

ft'iifiuri  hnrhNqiif  poet,  liorn  at  Steyer,  had  even  the  impudence  to  assume  his 

r/.i.'f,  iiliiriiii  (1  ill  hJH  native  tf>wn.     lie  name.     Blumauer's  prose  is  more  per^ 

(liii-iid  at  Vit-iiMii,  in  1772,  tli(>  order  of  spic  nous  and  compact  than  that  of  most 

till-   Ji-KiiiiH,   wliicli    wan  huppreNiiefl  the  of   his   contemporaries.      The    didactic 

iii-Ki    \tai.      Ill-    iiftiTuariU    gained    n  style  was  that  which  he  cultivated  with 

livitilifiiiil  II !i  ii  liitiir  inid  liy  literary  pur-  lea;«t  succesii.      It    is   singular   that  the 

■MitN,  iiMiil  lii>  olitainrtl  tlir  appuintment  iirHt   production   of  this    writer  was  ■ 
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tragedy,  Erwine  von  Sknilieiro,  full  of  teemed  as  the  "  patriarch  of  the  uni* 
bombastic  pathos,  and  aiming  only  at  versity/'  held  the  most  di8tine;uished 
effect  The  journey  of  pope  Pius  VI.  reputation,  and  was  universally  beloved 
to  Vienna,  in  1782,  he  celebrated  in  a  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  the 
prophetic  prologue,  of  which  a  second  kindness  of  his  disposition,  as  well  as 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  also  in  an  for  his  varied  and  extensive  learning, 
epilogue.  He  wrote  a  satirical  prologue  In  1788  he  was  made  an  honorary  coun- 
to  Nicolai's  noted  Travels;  and  Nicolai  sellor  of  state,  and  in  1812  secretary  of  the 
was  also  the  cause  of  his  publishing  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  to  the  Trans- 
Considerations  on  Austria's  Enlighten-  actions  of  which  he  contributed  largely, 
ment  and  Literature,  Vienna,  1783.  In  He  was  one  of  the  Foreign  Fellows  of 
1785,  he  published  Songs  of  a  Free-  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a 
mason,  which  were  well  received:  he  member  of  the  chief  literary  and  sci- 
was  a  member  of  the  order.  In  1786  entific  institutions  in  this  and  other  coun- 
appeared  his  Art  of  Printing,  a  poem,  tries.  He  died,  Jan.  22,  1840,  at  the 
Besides  several  other  minor  works  and  advanced  age  of  eighty-eifi^ht  years, 
single  articles,  he  furnished  a  number  maintaining  nis  faculties  and  cfieerful- 
of  poems  to  the  Vienna  Muses'  Al-  ness  to  the  last.  The  lectures  delivered 
menach,  which,  from  1781  to  1791,  he  by  him  related  not  only  to  medicine,  but 
edited  in  conjunction  with  Ratschky.  also  to  natural  history,  comparative  ana- 
From  Oct  1782  to  Oct.  1784,  he  managed  tomy,  physiology,  and  pathology;  and 
the  Vienna  Realzeitung,  and  had  also  his  publications  in  these  departments  of 
some  share  in  the  management  of  the  science  have  received  their  due  meed  of 
Allgem.  Literat  Zeitung.  Hu  collected  approbation,  and  been  translated  into 
works  were  published  at  Leipsic,  in  various  languages.  This  will  appear 
8  vols,  1801,  (this  edition  was  edited  by  from  the  tollowing  enumeration,  em- 
Kistenfeger) ;  at  Munich,  1827,  in  4  bracing  those  most  likely  to  be  useful  in 
vols;  and  at  Ronigsberg,  1827,  in  4  this  country: — Diss.  Inaug.  de  Generis 
volumes.  Humani  Varietate  Nativ&,  Gotting.  1775, 

BLUM  BERG,  (Christian  Gotthelf,)  a  4to.     Of  this  several  editions  have  been 

learned  German  Lutheran  divine,  bom  printed,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 

in  1604,  and  engaged,  after  serving  as  French  by  Chardel,  Paris,    1806,  8vo. 

an  army  chaplain,  ui  serving    different  Handbuch  der    Naturgeschichte,   Gott. 

pastoral  cures  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  1779-80, 2  vols,  8vo.     Of  this  also  various 

He  died  at  Zwickau,  in  1 735,  leaving  editions  have  been  published,  and  it  was 

Fundamenta  Linguae  Coptics,  1716,  and  translated  into  French  by  Soulange  Ar- 

other  works,  chiefly  philological,  some  of  taud,   Paris,    1803,    2  vols,   8vo.     Into 

which  have  not  been  published.     (Biog.  English,  by  Gore,  Lond.  1825, 8vo.  The 

Univ.)  1 1  tn  German  edition  b  of  1 825.    Nuperse 

BLUMENBACH,  (John  Frederic,)  an  Observationes    de    Nisu   Formativo    et 

eminent  naturalist  and  physiologist,  born  Generationis  Negotio,  Gott.  1787,  4to. 

at  Gotha,  May  11,  1752,  who  studied  at  This  essay  originally  appeared  in  1785, 

Jena  and  Gottineen,  and  took  the  degree  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir 

of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1775.     He  was  A.  Crichton,  in  1792,  Lond.  12mo.     In- 

particularly  noticed  by  Hevne,  Michaelis  stitutiones  Physiologies,  Gott  1787,  8vo. 

and  Biittner;  the  last  of  whom,  a  man  of  A  variety  of  editions  of  this  work  were 

very  extraordinary  acquirements,  formed  published,   and   it  was  translated    into 

a  collection  of  medals  and  natural  his-  German  by  Joseph  Eyerel,  Vienne,  1789, 

tory,  which  was  purchased  by  the  uni-  8vo;    into    French    by   PUgnet,   Lyon, 

▼ersit}',  and  Blumenbach  was  engaged  to  1797,    12mo;  and  into   English  by  J. 

arrange  it     The  manner  in  which  he  Elliotspn,    Lond.    1817,   8vo.      Of   the 

performed  this  office  procured  for  him  translations,  various  editions  have  also  ap- 

the  appointments  of  conservator  of  the  peared.     Observations  on  some  Egjrptian 

Museum  of  Natural  History  and  extra-  Mummies  contained  in  the  British  Mu- 

ordinary  professor  of  medicme  in  1776;  seum,  Lond.  1794,  m  the  Phil.  Trans.; 

and  two  years  afterwards  of  professor  in  translated  into  French  by  Chardel,  Paris, 

ordinary,  an  appointment  held  by  him  1806, 8 vo.  Handbuch  der  Vergleichenden 

for  nearly  sixty    years.      During    this  Anatomic,   Gott.    1805,   8vo.     A   third 

period  he  maintained  a  correspondence  edition  was  published  in   1824;  it  has 

with  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  all  been  translated  into  English  by  William 

countries,  received  all  scientific  persons  Lawrence,  Lond.    1807,   8vo;    also  by 

who  visited   Gottingen,   was  justly   es-  W.  Coulson,  Lond.  1827,  Svo.     Besides 
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'iTir.-:'"-.— ^-  -.:  G-m.ir.  TrT'iiicala-  "'\t"  'i.j  -.it;  i-i-i  i-irrc  prcclxlziiMi  kinf  by 

BL  V  N  It  £ V  r  1 L Z.    "t  ir.cia:*.     in  Zr.-  tlie  ]:•: ^ ti_Lj >*.  iz-i  ▼  i* :':  r:*^  af:er  a  ^rixii- 

pr!-::^allT  i-'-.-ni   ';t   "u   lT.*r  :•.-»«!:*   ..:  BiidJ:*!!  iz  pi:!is«u:i:c  c^  the  capital^  uid 

ca''i2'ak::u:ii.   -rn-vvi^i^  •.-.    sr-i  :".:■*  k— -  '-I-*  rijil  Ziuoirtf  rf  Allozibra.  iBeit"^ 

<ir**i  v.i^n/.-M.     T'*...i  :■>.*  ■.■-."-i.r.-i :  Z7:i:  Hzm".  tie  Ri«i  H'ck.     The  Totithind 

pc^clirltT.  p<fc»-»ri  v.r :  ':^.-.  r-iz. ;  f  =  :_•  :■ :  ■..  *.  zr.z  z^'.-j  ■:-:jliu.-*s  ct  the  new  kxnpmade  kim 

a^/i  ^-.r.ir.  ■;.;■;  'ji  \^  r^-r.r.'^r-i  r'..  :.z:r.j  lisHjpiic'ilir:  be:  lie  foil':  vln^  Ttar,  in 

tr.i*  *::i  :t  :ii-*  irrTT-:!^-:!:  :Tiir:.-7.     ri*  i-*a*i±.r  ii*  :*;r:«  a£aiut  ihe  Spaciards, 


l>viji,  's,  i li  Se;*,".t.-  «  SeiT^-j.  4:.:.  L:ci.     L':;:e:L^    K j  iizher  re-enterec  Gruiaiia: 


]<^&(.  be:  a  tiiri  partT  bad  cov  risen  in  iaT-oor 

B LL'>T  H  L  r .  '  J : ' . :.  J 1  f  -  rr.    a  5  t  ja  cc  Ab^iiZaii  Al-Za^aL  brother  of  the  old 

t&»2Tipr.*T.   bvr:i   »:  Ziriih.  :-    I'l-I^r.  siciLarcb.    and  a  rK<:abted  varrior,   in 

T.er«  r.e  d.-'i  :r.  17:22.     H*  p>:'::L.ihc<:  in  vbcue  £iT>:«zr  Abul-Hasnn  wv  ere  lonp 


Gerrnan  a   ii-'rv  '-.f   ..ii  r.^::T»  ::t=.  pencaded  cr  compelled  to  abdicate  his 

vhich  U  T^iL&hi'.e.     T.-r  c-fs:  e-Lr*::.  ij  prttecjiosii.     In  tne  mean  t2*ce  Boabdil 

that  of  17^0.     'Bloe.  1'=.:?./  Lad  been  released  from  captiritr  on  ac- 

BLLTEAL'.     hi'S:.ajt'^     a  lliTdilne,  kcovled^ir^^  himself  a  Taoal  c^T  Spain, 

bom  fn  Iy:.r.d-.,r..  of  French  par-»z.:s.  D^.  and  engaging  to  par  an  annual  trlbntr ; 

4,  1639.     Havir.z  gir.e  to  Pomizil.  r.e  and  a  fresh  civil  var  commenced  between 

died  aiLi^bor..  Feb.  IC.  1734.  T*rT  hi^blj  the   Toonzer   kin^  and   hb  nnde:   the 

e^te^med.  panrgyriii  pronour.ced  on  L's  former,  by  the  aid  of  Spanish  troopt,  con- 

death   iuquirln^   vhtcner  England   was  tinued  to  reign  in  the  capital,  but  great 

more  honoured  by  r.iJ  birth  or  Portugal  part  of  the  kin^om  espoused  the  caose 

by  liis  death  ?     His  ^v^t  work  is  a  die-  of  Al-Zagal.   who  sustained  for  scTeral 

tionarv,  Latin  and  Por.u£':ese.  10  vc>I<.  years   a  gallant   but    fruitlets    struggle 

fol.  of  vhich  the  publication  brean  &t  against  the  power  of  Spain,  till  a.D.  1490, 

Coimbra  in  1712.     Sloraes  de  SLIva  made  t'l.H.SC'o.;  he  ceded  to  Ferdinand  the  towns 

with  corrections  a  good  dictionary  out  of  vhich  remained  to  him,  and  shortlv  after- 

this,  Liftbon,  17S9,  2  vols,  4to.     Biuteau  wards  passed  orer  into  Africa.     &Mbdil 

also  published  home  other  works,  of  less  was  now  sole  monarch ;  but  hii  weak  and 

general  importance,     fljiog.  Univ.;  vacillating  conduct  during  the  war  with 

BLVKNBUKG,  'Dama^us  van.,  bom  Al-Za^al  had  alienated  the  Moon,  with* 

at   Dordrecht,  in  155S,  of  a  very  good  out  gaming  for  him  the  confidence  of  Fer- 

family.     It  is  thouglitthat  he  died  about  dinand,  who  now  called  upon  him,   in 

\C>\Ct.     He  piiblii<hfd.  Conto  Ktliicus  ex  pursuance  of  an  alleged  secret  article  iu 

Durenti't  Poetic  hie  indcr  C'i!.textus,Leyd.  the  treaty,  to  surrcnc&r  Granada  and  the 

I.ViO.    Vi-nerfS  BIvcTihur;r'caD.  sive  Amo-  remainder  of  his  dominions.     The  un- 

ruin   Il'irtus   Dord.  1G^K>.     These   rare  fortimate  prince  endeavoured  to  evade 

voluriK'K  bring  together  some  of  tlie  most  compliance,  and  prepared  for  resistance; 

f  leaning   paA^ages    in    various    modem  but  m  the  campaign  of  1491,  the  despair- 

«atin    poftH.      A    tliird   pubIic;ition   by  ing  valour  of  the  Moors,  who  defended 

Blyenburg    is    B.    Fulgentii    Sententiae  with  unavailing  bravery  the  last  relic  of 

Sacra*,  AiiiHt.  lOI'J.  (Bio^;.  Univ.  Suppl.)  their  Spani^^h  dominions,  was  overborat* 

BOAiiDIL,  last  Moorish  kiiigof  (ira-  by  tlic  numbers  of  the  Castilians;  and 

nada,  of  the  race  of  thr  i{<Mii  Alliamar,  the    capital,    af\cr  a   blockade   of  acNne 

proufrly   named    Moluiniim-d   ylOu  jib'  months,  capitulated  January  4,  a.o.  1492, 

tfalia/if    but   univLTMally   known   by  the  (a.u.  897,)  thus  extinguishing  for  ever  tlie 

SpaniKh  teriii  romipted  from  tlic  last  two  Moslem  sway  in  Spain,  after  a  duration 

wordn.     Me  w:ih  Hon  of  the  king  Abul-  of   781    years.      Boabdil   had  domains 

llawian,    by  Ins  principal   wife  Zoray.'i,  allotted  to  him  in  the  Alpuzarras,  as  a 

MMiietinicM  called  Ayxn,  or  Aycsha;  and  compensation  for  his  loss  of  sovereignty ; 

wns  placed  in  opposition  to  hiR  father,  at  but  his   situation  was  irksome,  and   in 

an    early  nf^e,    by  the   influence  of  his  1496  he  disposed  of  his  territory  to  Ferdi- 

niothcr,  who  wiih  indignant  at  the  oscen-  nand,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  his 

dant  obtained   over  the   mind    of    her  relative,  the  knig  of  Fez,  where  he  resided 

husband  by  u  younger  rival  in  the  harem,  many  years,  and  eventually  perished  in 

In  the  year  after  the  commencement  of  battle  aguinst  the  founders  of  the  Sbereef 
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dynasty,  now  reigning  in  Morocco,  about  tory.  Butthe  skill  ofa  few  well-disciplined 
A.D.  1526.  Such  are  the  historical  facts  troops  prevailed,  as  usual,  over  numerous 
of  the  life  of  a  prince  whose  adventures  and  irregular  masses ;  and  the  slaughter, 
and  misfortimes  have  furnished  the  theme  it  is  said,  of  70,000  Britons,  was  com- 
of  many  a  romance.  The  surname  of  pleted  by  the  death  of  Boadicea,  who 
Al-Zogoyhiy  or  "the  Unlucky,"  which  destroyed  herself  by  poison.  The  site  of 
was  affixed  to  his  name  from  his  birth,  the  battle,  which  took  place  a.d.  61,  is 
in  consequence  of  the  prediction  of  an  placed  by  some  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Ac- 
astrologer,  was  amply  justified  by  the  cording  to  Xiphilinus,  Boadicea,  after 
events  of  his  life ;  and  his  mild  and  un-  bidding  the  men  of  Britain  to  show  that 
«teady  temperament  was  peculiarly  un-  the  Romans,  like  hares  and  foxes,  were 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  wily  policy  of  attempting  to  be  the  masters  of  dogs 
the  perfidious  Ferdinand.  In  personal  and  wolves,  took  a  hare  from  her  bosom, 
courage  he  was  not  deficient,  and  his  and  letting  it  loose,  drew  from  the  run- 
name  is  not  stained  by  any  act  of  cruelty ;  ning  away  of  the  frightened  animal  an 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Abencerrages,  omen  favourable  to  the  cause  of  her 
which  is  familiarly  associated  with  his  country.  This  anecdote  is  omitted  by 
reign,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  histo-  Tacitus,  who  has,  however,  preserved  a 
rical  foundation.  A  portrait  in  the  gallery  portion  of  the  speeches  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Generalife  is  said  to  represent  spoken  by  the  leaders  on  each  side ;  but 
Boabdil ;  the  features  ai-e  handsome,  and  where  the  language  of  Suetonius  Paidinus 
the  hair  and  complexion  extremely  fair :  is  only  the  counterpart  of  that  put  by 
two  suits  of  his  armour  are  also  preserved  Thucydides  into  the  mouth  of  Brasidas.  ' 
in  the  armoury  of  the  Escurial.  The  BOAISTUAU,orB01STUAU,(Peter,) 
Spaniards  called  him  El  Chico,  or  The  called  Launay,  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Little,*  to  distinguish  him  from  an  uncle  Nantes,  who  died  at  Paris,  in  1566.  A 
of  the  same  name.  (Mariana.  Abarca.  work  of  his,  originally  written  in  Latin, 
Cura  de  los  Palacios.  Garibay.  Conde.  was  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  entitled, 
Prescott.)  Theatre  du  Monde,  containing  a  number 
BOADICEA,  according  to  Tacitus,  of  singular  accounts.  It  is  said  to  have 
or  BouD-ouiKA,  to  Xiphifinus,  wife  of  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions. 
Prasutagus,  famous  for  his  treasures,  king  He  also  leftHistoires  tragiques  Extraites 
of  the  Iceni,  inhabitants  of  the  modem  des  (Euvres  Italiennes  de  Bandel,  which 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  some  adjoining  were  continued  by  Belleforest,  but  not  so 
counties.  To  disarm  Roman  cupidity,  well ;  and  also  Histolres  prodigieuses  Ex- 
Prasutagus  left  his  daughters  coheirs  with  traites  de  divers  Auteurs,  continued  by 
Nero.  This  proved,  however,  little  or  the  same  writer.  (Bioe .  Univ.) 
no  protection  to  the  property  of  his  BOARETTI,  (Francis,)  an  Italian  man 
orphans;  while  all  the  remonstrances  of  of  letters,  bom  near  Padua,  in  1748,  and 
his  widow  were  met  only  by  blows  and  profesior  of  sacred  eloquence  at  Venice, 
the  violation  of  her  daughters.  Exaspe-  during  ten  years.  He  acquired  great 
rated  by  this  ill  treatment,  she  covertly  reputation  in  this  office;  and  grief  on  its 
fomented  a  rebellion,  to  which  tha  other  suppression,  in  1795,  was  thought  to  have 
parts  of  the  island  were  instigated  by  the  brought  on  the  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
extortions  practised  on  the  people  by  the  seized  him  a  few  days  uterwards.  He 
Roman  officers;  and  taking  advanti^e  never  was  himself  again,  although  he  did 
of  the  absence  of  the  enemy  s  forces,  she  not  die  until  May  15,  1799.  He  was  an 
headed  a  large  body  oftroops,  that  attacked  excellent  linguist,  theologian,  mathema- 
and  carried  the  Roman  quarters  at  Cama-  tician,  and  natural  philosopher.  Among 
lodunum,  (Colchester,  or  Maldon,)  and  his  numerous  works,  whicn  are  able,  but 
subsequently  massacred  about  70,000  of  written  too  hastily,  besides  translations 
the  Romans  and  their  allies.  The  whole  from  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
country  now  would  have  been  probably  is  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  published  in 
delivered  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had  not  1788,  and  favourably  received;  Dottrina 
Suet(mius  Paulinus  quickly  returned  from  de'  Padri  Greci  relativa  alle  Circostanze 
Mona,  the  modem  Anglesey,  whither  he  della  Chiesa  nel  Secolo  18,  tratta  de'  Testi 
had  gone  on  a  warlike  expedition,  and  originali,  1791 ;  Pensieri  sulla  Trisezione 
marching  against  the  Britons  with  only  dell' Angolo,  1793.  (Biog.  Univ.  SuppL) 
10,000  troops,  overthrown  them.  They  BO  ATE,  (Gerard,)  a  Dutch  physician 
were  commanded  by  Boadicea  in  person,  and  naturalist,  whose  name  is  more  cor- 
and  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  rectly  spelt  Boot,  bom  at  Gorcum,  in 
daughters,  to  witness  their  expected  vie-  1604.     Afrer  studying  medic'ne  in  his 
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native  country,  and  taking  his  doctor's  forth  in  1658,  by  the  care  of  his  eon  nd 

degree,  he  passed  to  London  in  1630,  Dr.  William  Browne.     It  appean  frcNn 

where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  this  work,  that  about  2,000  speciei  wen 

Charles  I.    Upon  tne  death  of  the  sove-  then  in  the  garden,  of  whica  600  were 

reign  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  where  he  English.     Linnasus  coniecrated  a  genni 

died  in  1650.     He  is  not  known  as  a  of  plants  (Bobartia)  to  the  memoiy  of 

medical  writer,  but  he  first  led  the  way  in  this  venerable  borticuJtiiriat,  and  to  that 

detailing  the  natural  history  of  Ireland,  of  his  son. 

His  productions  are,  Philosophia  naturalis        BOBART,  (Jacob,)  ton  of  the  preccd- 

rcformata,  id  est.  Philosophise  Aristotelicae  ing,  botanical  professor  at  Oxford,  on  the 

accurata  Examinatio,  ac  solida  Confutatio,  death  of  Morison,  in  1683.    He  continned 

et  novae  ct  verioris  Introductio,  Dublin,  the  labours  of  his  predecessor,   by  the 

16  n,  4to.     Ireland's  Natural  History,  publication  of  the  third  part  of  the  OsfSofd 

being  a  tnie  and  ample  Description  of  its  History  of  Plants,  1696,  folio.     He  died 

Situation,  Greatness,  Shape,  and  Nature  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  79.     (Ingrain's 

of  its  Hills,  Woods,  &c.,  London,  1652,  Oxford) 

1657,   Svo;   Dublin,    1726,    1753,   4to;         BOBRUN,  (Henry  and  Charies,)  two 

translated  into  French  by  P.  Briot,  Paris,  French  portrait  painters,   bom  at  Am- 

1666, 2  vols,  l2mo.    This  work  comprises  boise,  one  in  1603,  the  other  in  1601. 

a  geographical  description  of  the  country,  Thc^  were  highly  esteemed   at  comt, 

and  a  sliglit  sketch  of  the  diseases  pccu-  having  the  art  of  making  their  snigects 

liar  to  the  soil  and  climate.     The  edition  look  extremely  well,  without  losing  the 

of  1657  is  the  same  as  that  of  1652,  the  likeness,    and  of  usin^  skiUnlly  drm 

preface  and  dedicatory  epistle  bein^  sup-  and  ornaments  in  painting  ladies.    Tlieir 

pressed,  and  a  fronti8])iece  added.    A  pictures,  often  executed  between  the  two 

sequel  to  the  work,  relating  to  the  veget-  without  showing  any  diversity,  are  now 

able    kingdom,   was    promised    by  the  but  little  sought,  or  even  known.    Hcniy 

author,  but  never  appeared.  died  in  1667,  Charles  in  1693.     (Biog. 

BOATON,  (Peter  Francis,)  a  man  of  Univ.) 
letters,  born  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1 734,        BOCANEGRA,  (Peter  Athanaahis,)  a 

of  good  family,   and  originally  in  the  Spanish  painter,  bom  at  Granada  in  1688. 

Sardinian  army.     His  heolth  failing,  he  a  pupil  of  Alonxo  Cano,  but  improved,  it 

was  obliged  to  quit  the  service,  and  he  is  said,  by  studying  the  works  or  de  Moya 

became  governor  at  the  military  school  and  Vandyck.     He  died  at  Granada  in 

at  Berlin.    Some  disagreement  made  him  1688.     (Biran.) 

quit  this  post,  and  he  opened  a  boarding-        BOCANOEL,  (Gabriel  y  Unsneta,)  a 

school  in  the  Prussian  capital.     Although  native  of  Madrid,  son  of  a  celebrated 

his  undertaking  succeeded,  he  was  glad  physician.  He  was  employed  as  librarian, 

to  relinquish  it  for  the  charge  of  a  rich  and  in  other  situations  about  the  Spanish 

banker's  only  son.     This  found  him  an  court.     He  died  Dec.  8,  1658,  leaving 

easy  independence  for  the  rest  of  his  considerable  reputation  both  as  a  prose 

days.     He  died  at  Berlin,  in  June  1794,  writer  and  a  poet     His  principal  paUi- 

having  published  translations,  in  French  cation  is,    La   Lira  de    las  Moso  de 

verse,  of  Gessner's  Idylls,  and  Death  of  Humanas    y  sagradas  Voees,   Madrid, 

Abel ;   also  of  Wieland's  Oberon.    The  1635,  4to.     Some  others  of  his  nnblished 

last,  although  not  perfect,  is  considered  works  are  of  a  devotional  and  courtly 

very  superior  to  Borch's  version.  Boaton  character.     (Antonio.) 
likewise  published  Essais  en  Vers  ct  en        BOCCA  DI  FERRO,(LewiO«lMra«d 

Prose,  Berlin,  1782.    (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  Bolognese  philosopher,  often  mentioned 

BOB  A  RT,  (Jacob,)  a  German  botanist,  as  Buccaferri  and  Kuccaferra,  bom  about 

bom  at    Brunswick,   superintendent  of  1482.     He  took  doctor's  degrees  in  pbi- 

the  botanic  garden  at  Oxford,  founded  losophy  and  medicine  at  his  native  plaee, 

in    IG.')2,   bv   Henry  Danver^,    earl  of  studying  the  latter  under  the  celebrated 

Danby.     The   first  gardener  appointed  Alexander  Achillini.    Being  anpointed  to 

was  John  Tradescant  the  elder,  but  it  is  a  chair  of  logic  in  the  university,  he  bad 

not  certain  that  he  accepted  the  office,  for    his  pupils  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger, 

Bobart  held  it  until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  Francis  Piccoloinini,  and  Benedict  VaichL 

1680,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.     He  pub-  The  cardinal  Gonzaga  was  also  one  of 

lished,  CatalofTus  llantanim  Horti  Me-  his  disciples,  and  became  his  intimate 

dici  Oxonioiisis,  Oxoni.T,  1618,  Svo,  of  friend.     By  him  he  was  persuaded  to 

which  a  second  edition,  with  considerable  quit  the  university  of  Bologna  and  repair 

additions  and  manv  corrections,  was  put  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  with  eooal 
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iuccess  during  five  years  the  Ariitotelian  former  views,  sent  him  to  different  places 
philosophy  in  the  College  della  Sapienza.  to  acquire  die  necessary  knowledge  for 
Upon  tlie  sacking  of  Kome  hy  the  Im-  commercial  life.  In  the  course  of  these 
penal  troops,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  travels,  heing  now  twenty  ^cars  old,  he 
and  entered  into  orders.  He  died  May  arrived  at  Naples,  and  visiting  the  tomb 
3,  1545.  He  was  eenerallv  considered  of  Virgil,  his  ardour  for  literature  and 
as  the  first  philosopher  of  his  day,  and  poetry  hecame  so  strong,  that  he  obtained, 
eminent  in  the  development  of  the  prin-  at  last,  his  father's  permission  to  follow 
^les  of  his  great  master  in  philosophy,  his  inclination,  under  the  condition  of 
fiis  works  are  various  commentaries: — In  studying  the  canon  law.  Here,  it  is  said, 
Librum  Primum  Physicorum  Aristotelis,  he  became  acquainted  with  Petrarch 
Veuet  1558,  1570,  1613,  folio.  In  which  is  not  true,  and  to  have  fallen  in 
Quatuor  Libros  Meteororum  Aristotelis,  love,  in  the  church  of  St  Laurence,  with 
Venet  1563, 1565, 1570,  folio.  Lectiones  a  beautiful  young  married  lady,  called 
in  Parva  Naturalia  Aristotelis,  Venet  Maria,  who  is  represented  as  a  natural 
1570,  folio.  In  Duos  Libros  Aristotelis  de  daughter  of  the  King  Robert  This  is 
Generatione  etComiptioneCommentaria,  doubted  by  Mazzuchelli,  and  considered 
Venet  1571,  folio.  Diatribe  de  Princi-  as  apoetical  fiction  by  Tiraboschi;  though 
patu  partium  Corporis,  which  is  to  be  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  great 
round  in  the  Apologia  pro  Galeno  contra  fiivourite  with  ladies,  and  among  them, 
Vesaliumof  Francis  Puteus,  Venet.  1562.  with  some  of  high  rank,  whom  he  might 
8vo.  have  seen  at  church,  as  he  relates  in  nis 

BOCCACCIO,  or  BOCCACCI,  (John,)  Fiammetta.  Hence  also  the  Filocopo,  a 
an  Italian  writer,  of  great  celebrity,  whose  poor  novel,  in  which  he  gives  the  history 
history,  notwithstanding,  labours  under  of  his  love ;  and  soon  after  the  Teseide,  a 
considerable  uncertainty.  Bayle,  Mo-  poem  in  twelve  books,  on  the  fabulous 
reri,  Betussi,  and  others,  represent  him  as  adventures  of  Theseus,  the  only  merit  of 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  bom  at  the  which  is,  that  of  being  the  first  romantic 
village  of  Certedao ;  Salvini  and  Manni  poem  in  the  Italian  lan^ua^e  written  in 
assert  that  he  was  bom  at  Florence,  of  ottava  rima,  a  metre  which  he  had  taken 
respectable  parents ;  Villani  makes  him  from  the  Sicilians,  and  improved  by  add- 
bom  at  Paris.  There  are  also  many  other  ing  a  third  rhyme,  and  making  the 
giBtuitous  assertions,  contradictions,  and  seventh  verse  r^rme  with  the  eighth,  as 
mistakes  to  be  found  in  the  biomphies  it  is  at  present  From  this  poem  Chaucer 
of  this  celebrated  man.  The  following,  borrowed  his  Knighte's  Tale,  afterwards 
collected  from  the  best  authorities,  Manni,  remodelled  by  Dryden  under  the  title  of 
Mazzuchelli,  Crescimbeni,  and,  above  all,  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Tiraboschi,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  In  1342  Boccaccio  was  recalled  to  Flo- 
faithful  account  of  his  life.  rence ;  and  it  seems  that  he  applied  him- 
He  was  of  a  respectable  family,  pos-  self  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  Greek, 
sessedofasmall  estate  at  Certaldo,  a  village  Some  say  that  he  returned  to  Naples  in 
in  the  Val  d'Elsa,  about  twenty  miles  from  1344,  remained  there  for  several  years, 
Florence.  Hence  the  addition  made  by  wrote  some  of  his  works,  and  appeared  fre- 
Boccaccio  to  his  name.  He  was  the  quently  at  court ;  others,  quoted  bv  Maz- 
natural  son  of  Boccaccio  di  Chellino  di  cuchelli,  assert  ih&t  he  went  to  Sicilv  to 
Buonajuto,  a  merchant,  who  had  filled  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  lan- 
*'  the  most  remarkable  offices"  at  Flo-  ffuage ;  no  one,  however,  mentions  that 
rence.  His  mother  was  a  French  girl,  with  ne  was  sent  in  1346  by  the  Florentines, 
whom  the  father  became  acquainted,  when  who  began  to  appreciate  his  merits,  in  the 
on  conunercial  business  at  Paris,  and  whom  character  of  an  ambassador  to  Romagna, 
he  married  after  his  birth ;  this  took  place  and  to  Ostasio,  lord  of  Ravenna,  where 
at  Paris, in  1313.  Hewasplacedforedu-  he  did  not  remain  much  more  than  a 
cation  at  Florence,  under  Zanobi  da  Stra-  year ;  for  in  1348  he  lost  his  father,  and 
da,  father  of  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  returned  to  Florence  to  take  possession 
name,  and  soon  gave  promise  of  talent ;  of  his  inheritance,  a  great  part  of  which 
but  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  follow  he  spent  in  travelling  and  purchasing 
trade,  at  ten  vears  of  age  took  him  from  MSS.  both  in  ^e  Greek  and  Latin  km- 
school,  and  placed  him  with  a  merchant,  guages,  and  copying  those  which  he 
with  whom,  after  visiting  Paris,  and  coum  not  purchase, 
spending  six  years,  very  much  against  Verv  little  after  this  time,  or  not 
his  inclination,  he  returned  to  Florence,  later  than  1350,  he  seems  to  have  made 
His  father  then,  still  persisting  in  his    the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch,  who  passed 
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-T^rwrt  mil  2-r-m*iiia. 

•?*-;::a#r*  -.1   ?rt::'a     «   ui.  ■  n   ?-dTMr3.         In '2ie  anAawnic  J-^ 

-fa*    tri^r-t    T-.:.r*    r»«iiTwi    -n    am    is  tib-i  xr  yrmin   ^— yimmL  ii«3 

iMbfTTaa    T..\*^'..aicA.  uui   ^'''ir^  nin  n  ir    -sut   cizurum   if  1^ 

1  jt   i»'?-»-r.i  ■>.     5  Tim  "H-rf  L  -^rrsiar  -ir-  -nanmsr  if  us  jscjsiLiib.  ju 

rr>imr.n.ttMfir.-^  va  <,j^jt   ID   >-ry— 21  t:rii.  "^ 

ir.ii   til   131* '-j-^tiH^  iar.nr  "Ti*   j^sia  it 

■:i»*T  .■-^  X  ki  tP.  -fill-     In  :ii  -*nm  -n 

J'l-.r*^.!!.'*.  ir  "iixr  *^it  .r  ■;■.•*  «uiie  7"-iir.  le 

Tw  to-nr  kmr.«j«*iivr  .T  Ij^^-a  if  ijc'iira.  ^tztxj  if  ?*«!nB=i.    rie  Ajcas  ze 

ii^riu;.4    'T   .ti-.-.-.iiirn.-iiarz.  "a    :;— 1«*   iini  jr.w--'.r'»r.  tsj-^iiaK  iMtsmi  piMUtzaSt^^ 

V.   'nnir*  -..   r  ai"^    "*i  jiw*r  -lii   irise  if  ar.m  5jiir«sii2i  m.  kstsbul  if  Sie 

"Ati  Vjbv^Jir:     iiii:  :i  ^LT.!  'ii  inn*^  I:ii:>i'  isui  m  us  '—-"■«   Sir  ac  scu 

Ciiurt-t  ."»'    -.a  lis  **--fir  -*i  rafx. 

r»r.-:ri«*^   v.   *:.*.U4:.ic   i  3r;urtw»r>iiin   it  -il  an  lumzi  if  Xj 

•""-'-—-*;">.■:  ..-.  ".t  -•wT.  ■".!■.»;**.  izii  Tuacof^  rssjsnilj  ^nxflr^ 

Vi  '-.4C^  %  I^:;."   'svukukZjr.ti  'Jt  Him^r.  SCazcudiAl:.  aiss  w 

as  «  S7^:«^.'-.  4  v.^7.     Or  'iiiA  ^r«;audi:iL  Peer  ins,  iiz  iacad  }a 

«  v-07,  ""-J  N'a-xu-,  Viixu-  itZ  f^isu  ii         Ii  1573  ae   Fxi 

tlM  f>%«f:>'.trr.4  :.>,nr7  a:  Fw'.r»c£e.     I:  Kvrtd  to  ocuqni  a  prcieaaonhip  to 


tf%r»«ar.>.r..  ct  a  rr^r:  a£  l^a^it.  cf  H'.cKr'i    appr,cise^  Bceeaeco  zo  dbe  oAcc  with 
p^>«t9b :    f/  -9:,^'.:,  lv.*v>Ter.  :h.-*T*  u  zo    &  «itl.irT  cf  1<»  &:rbu:  aad  on  the  3d 


^f^/f.  cf  O-JKoer  cf  tsis  Tear  be  began  bu  Icc- 

f:.  t:.*  fM>#-«.r.7  7*4r.  P**.*?  P»trct:i,&  tarH  at  Uie  chsrc^  cf  Sc  ^t<pbc1l.  and 

Carv.-:«.«A  rr.'-.r.x.  :''*'iAnu£.I*  for  p:«tT,  vroce  a  cccnmectarr   od   ibc    InleniOr 

Wi  h;«  <^'.\-h^*t.  2f>th  Mar.  1;KI,  ap-  which  ba*  been  prated,  and  n  nmcb 

p^4r«   t//  hA'*«    irjhr^r^   C;ar.:,   ar.r>th»r  e«te«z&ed.  widi  the  hfe  of  the  anihor, 

/.'.',r,k  of  r.r.»:  mix;.*:  ',r^*-r,  to  teli  Boccaccio  vntun  more  in  tbe  strle  of  a  romanee 

tii4%  \.*'.  hnil  \/tir.  Uw  ytAT*  n.or^.  Uj  lire,  than   a   hittorr.     In   the  mean  time   a 

sit.'i  ^h-t*riffT»i  oii^h*.  to  abandon  p'^'^tnr.  malady  by  vLich  be  bad  been  prerioiulT 

Tr.i^ ',or/irriij.'ii/.af..ori  Mtif^  m*A^  fiffixtirt  attacked,  having  left  bim  in  a  Mate  uf 

hy  Uif  rri<  riti'^ri  of  lAreral  circurri^taficet,  great    debility,   anravated    by   intenae 

irr.oYri,  a/,  hf-  t'uffli^Ut,  only  to  him  and  applicatirm.  cidiged  bim  to  retire  to  tbe 

l'<'t.'.i/r:)i,    Vfif,r.Mj:\f»   became   *o  fright-  amall  patemal  estate   vhicb  be  bad  at 

«:7i"t,  that  h«;  r''»/>lv«d  not  only  to  give  CertaJdo,   vbere  be  made  bis   vill  in 

I  Iff    y*9t'Uy   hi  A    t-virry    profane    study,  1374,  learing  bii  property  to   bis   t  so 

li<it  nl«/#  to  tfi-i  rid  of  all  din  Uxika.     Pe-  nephews,  and  bis  ralnable  library,  titm 

tr;ir'h,  ho w<-v IT,  exhorted  him  to  take  the  durante^   to  bia   confessor,  father  Mar- 

¥iMu'ixty  without  forswearing  literature,  tino  di  Signa;  and  after  bb  death  to  tbe 

hilt  iitrnply  i*t  lunk*-  a  gorjd  n%p.  of  it,  as  con^'ent  of  tbeSpirito  Santo,  at  Floreiicet 

NO  ffiiifiy  pioiiR  ifif-ri  hafJ  done.     Mazzu-  for  the  uae  of  tbe  students,  where  it  was 

rhi'lli  a%%i'rUf  thut  in  r-oniM.'f|iifnce  of  his  destroved  by  fire  a  centnrr  after. 
ii<ivii<',  IkfCfu'rio,  in  I3G2,  bNHUincd  the        F^rly  in    1375  the  sad  news  of  the 

t  h  it'iil  huhit,  fin'l  changed  f^ntirely  the  death  of  his  dear  friend  Petrarch,  who  in 

t'Mtoiir  of  hi«   liff,   wliich  hitherto  had  his  will  had  left  him  fifty  golden  floriiis 

iH'i'n  fiir  from  rorrcrt.     Tiruhrntrhi  inia-  to  purchwie  a  warm  gown  to  protect  bim 

""'Kv  thiit  lo  thiiii'|iorh  iniint  hi'long  what  in  nil  atudtes  during  the  winter  nights, 

rrarciii  ri'hitoNof  hiinarlf  of  havmg,  at  hastened    his    diisolution,    which    took 
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place  December  21st,   1375.     He  was  name  of  Maria,  the  pretended  daughter 

buried  in  the  church  of  San  Giacomo,  at  of  king  Robert,  his  mistress,  the  only 

^  Certaldo,    with    a    modest    inscription,  occasion  in  which  he  ventured  to  do  so, 

written  by  himself ;    in  the  last  verse  of  and   which  it  would   he  impossible  to 

which  the  words   *<Patria  Certaldum,"  find  out  without  the  key.     Filostrato,  a 

have  been  the  cause  of  misleading  the  romantic  poem,  in  ottava  rima,  in  which 

greatest  part  of  his  biographers  in  regard  he  describes  the  loves  of  Troilus,  son  of 

to  his  native  place.    In  1503  a  cenotaph,  Priam,  and  Chryseis,  whom  he  represents 

**'  with  his  bust  in  marble,  was  raised  to  nis  as  the  daughter  of  Calchas,  also  often 

memory,  which  still  exists.     His  grave  published,  and  translated  into  French. 

was  opened  in  1783,  not  through  fanati-  roesie  Diverse;  they  are  not  many,  and 

dsm,   as  Lord    Byron  says,    m  Childe  such  as  they  are,   they  seem   to  have 

Harolde,  but  through  a  misinterpretation  escaped    the    general    conflagration  '  to 

of  the  ordinance   of   the  grand  duke  which  he  condemned  all  his  works  after 

Leopold  against  burials  within  churches,  his  interview  with  father  Ciani.  In  favour 

.    Eioccaccio  no  doubt   was   a  man  of  of  any  of  these  pieces,  very  little  can  be 

■    ffreat  talents  and  very  extensive  know-  said ;  though  no  doubt  they  deserve  CTeat 

it    ledge  ;  like  Dante  and  Petrarch  he  may  credit,  if  we  consider  the  time  in  which 

be  justly  considered  as  highly  instru-  they  were  written,  and  the  state  of  the 

I     mental  m  the  revival  of  learning ;   but  Italian  language. 

though,  like  the  latter,  he  reckoned  upon  Of  hisprose  works  we  have  already  men- 
his  Latin  works  to  immortalize  his  name,  tioned  the  Filocopo,  a  novel,  extremely 
I     yet,   like  him  too,  his  reputation  rests  long  and  fatiguing,   deficient  in  style, 
upon  those   written  by  him  in  Italian,  and  in  no  way  resembling  that  which  he 
which  he  valued  but  little.    These,  how-  adopted  afterwards ;  it  has  passed  through 
ever,  made  him  father  of  his  country's  several  editions  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
prose,a8  Petrarch  became  by  his  the  fatner  and  has  been  twice  translated  into  French. 
of   her  poetry.     Boccaccio's  works   are  L'Amorosa    Fiammetta,    another    such 
many,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian ;  of  the  novel,  no  better  than  the  first ;  translated 
former,  we  have  De  Genealogia  Deorum,  into  French  and  Spanish,  and  published 
libri  XV.,   which   have  passed    through  several  times  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.     II 
numberless  editions  and  translations,  both  Ninfide  d'Ameto,  written  both  in  prose 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.     It  was  a  very  and  verse,  in  which  he  relates  an  event 
useful  work  at  the  time,  showing  immense  of  his  life,  under  the  name  of  Ameto, 
reading,  but  rather  suspiciously  quoting  a  yoimg  sportsman  in  the  midst  of  seven 
authors  not  now  to  be  found.    De  Mon-  nymphs ;  it  has  passed  through  a  good 
^ium,  Sylvanim  Lacuum,  Fluviorum  stag-  many  editions.   II  Corbaccio,  o  sia  Labe* 
norum,  et   Marium  Nominibus,  Libet;  rinto  d'Amore,   a  bitter  invective,   not 
which  also  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  only  against  a  widow  who  had  ofiended 
has  been  two  or  three  times  published,  him,  but  an  abominable  satire  against  the 
De  Casibus  Virorum  et  Foeminarum  II-  whole  sex,  written  in  good  style,  though 
lustrium,  lib.  ix.,  beginning  with  Adam,  extremely  indecent;  it  has  passed  through 
translated  and  published  several  times  in  numberless  editions,  and  been  translated 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.     The  same  into  French,   first    by  Belleforest,  and 
must  be  said  of  his  next  work,  De  Claris  republished  by  Fremont,  under  the  title 
Mulieribus,  which  has  had  an  immense  of  Sogno  di  Boccaccio  o  il  Larebinto 
circulation.    E^loga  xvi.,   in  which  he  d'Amore,  with  so  many  additions  as  to 
alludes,  allegoncally,  to  the  events  of  his  make  it  a  new  and  desirable  work.     Vita 
time ;  he  gave  the  Key  to  the  real  names  di   Dante   Alighieri,   a   very  indifferent 
of  the  persons  and  places  to  his  confessor,  work,  ^hich  has  more  the  air  of  a  ro*- 
father  Martino  da  Signa,  of  which  Manni  mance  than  a  history.     Commento  sopra 
published  an  abridgment.    They  are  all  la  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri,  an  ex- 
not  worth  much.     Of  his  Italian  works,  cellent  work,  consisting  of  the   public 
five  are  in  poetry  and  eight  in  prose  ;  of  lectures  which  he  gave  at  Florence,  and 
the  former,  the  Teseide,   already  men-  containing  many  anecdotes,  which  cau- 
tioned, was  twice  pubUshed  in  Italy,  and  not  be   found   elsewhere ;    it  does  not 
once  at  Paris,  translated  into   French,  extend  beyond  the  seventeenth  chapter 
L'Amorosa  Visione,  in  fifty  cantos,  con-  of  the  Inferno.    Lastly,  the  Decamerone, 
taining   five   trionfi,   of  wisdom,   glory,  consisting  of  one  hundred  novels,  almost 
riches,   love,    and    fortune,    written    in  all  founded  on  real  facts,  which  he  has 
(erza  rlma^  in  which  the  first  letter  of  embellished  and  altered,  told  during  ten 
each  stanza  being  put  together,  form  the  days  by  seven  ladies  and  three  young 
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men,  in  a  villa  not  far  from  Florence,         BOCCACINO,  (Boccacio,)  i  p:  .■.- 

where  they  had  retired  in  the  year  1348,  bom  at  Cremona,  in  1460,  andici. 

41  the  time  that  the  dreadful  plapie,  of  have  been  a  scholar  of  Peter  Vuil 

which  he  piveF  the  most  eloquent  and  called  Pietro  Pentgino.    Land  i\tKrt 

pathetic  descri^itioi:.  ravajred  that  city,  of  tliis   painter,  that  be  was  the  vs 

j  It  if  a  work  wtiich  has>  immortalized  the  modem  among  the  ancienti,and'J»':tf 

numc  of  liorcaccio,  notwithstanding  the  ancient  among  the  modemi.    Ueii^:- 

tw<<  faults  which  some  over  nice  critics  aidered  inferior  to  Pemgino  in  a^f 

have  urped  afruinst  it.  of  which  we  think  sition,   less  beantiful  in  the  ain  ^,  i: 

it  necMsary  to  take  notice.     The  fact  beads,  less  vigoroas  in  light  and  shiii 

that  the  p-entest  part  of  his  norels  are  but  richer  in  bis  draperr,  more  \i^- 

taken  from  the  Provencal  poeL<i,  is  much  in    colour,    more   spintej   in  atticsKi 

exaggerated,  and  sthows  tnat  they  who  and  probably  equal  in  architecture  e 

4  advance  it  know  nothing  of  the  Fabliaux  landscape.     He  died  in  1518.    iBm: 

or  of  the  Deramerone  ;  for  at  most  nine        BOCCACCINO,  (Camillua,)KiBflf2: 

or  ten  storici-  are  imitated  from  the  Trou-  preceding,  bom    at   Cremona,  in  Ui'^ 

badours,  if  indtn^d  they  be  not  taken  from  and  educated  under  his  father.  Aitlvcp 

more  remote  writers.'  irom  which  these  this  instruction  was  far  from  the  bear 

poets  themM>lves  have  taken  the  subjects  a  genius   like  his,  be  succeeded  p?*." 

of  their  tales.     Unfortunately,  another  completely  in  overcoming  its  diiahz- 

accusation  brought  against  this  collection  tages,   and   formed  a  style  of  his  en. 

is  partially  trut.    It  is  licentious  ;  which  alike  pleasing  and  grand.    Hence  be  &  j 

is.   hciwcvtT.  a  fault  of  the  times,  and  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  CrriKCft  1 

afiocts   Biiccaccio  less,  than    writers    of  school.  Yet  he  died  in  1546,  at  the  ^' 

other  nations  in  Europe.     He  has.  how-  age  (^35.     (Biyan.) 
ever,  done  much  to  redeem  this  fault,  by        BOCCACINO,    (Francis.)  a  pii-' 

depicting,  in  tlie  language  of  his  biogra-  bom  at  Cremona,  about  1680,  mt^  \ 

phers.  on  a  vast  canvass,  men  of  all  con-  in  1750.     His  style  was  chiefly  forA  J 

ditions,  of  all  characters,  and  all  agcR,  at  Rome,  in  the  school  of  Carlo  Mini^    t 

representing  <  vents  of  even;*  kind,  comic  and  although    he    executed  few  of  '^  ! 

and  sirious,  a:id  exhibiting  models  of  elo-  larger  works  for  churches,  he  pn^*^  I 

quencc  and   purity  of  expression,  and  many  veir  pleasing  historical  and  mvi''^ 

elegance  of  style.  t<»  a  degree  of  perfec-  logical  pfecef,  which  are  valued  in  p  " 

'    •  tion  unknown  before  his  time.  Tlie  num-  rate  collections.      (Br\'an.) 

berless  editions  through  which  this  work        BOCCAGE,  (Mar\-"Anne  le  P;^5.: 

has  posted,  may  well  silence  those  who  a  French  writer,  sn  fiighly  compliisei^- 

call  its  merit,  with   regard  to  lancunge,  in   her   day,    that   Voltaire,  at   Fcni' 

exaggeratid.     Two  popes,  Paul  IV.  and  placing  a  laurel-wreath  uii  her  head.  > 

Pius  IV.,   mure   scrupulous   than   their  clared  her   dress    wanted    only  the  - 

twenty-six     predecessors,    forbade    this  render  it  quite  complete.      She' was  ^~ 

book  :  and  several  academicians,  by  order  at  Rouen,  Oct.  22,  1710,  educated  i:  ^ 

of  Pius  V.  and  (iregorj-  XIII..  puhlished  convent  at  Paris,  and  married  to  aplx" 

•**  ' '  reformed  editions  of    it.     But    nothing  man  at  Dieppe,  whom  she  lone  mrvirei- 

could  iiiWx*  the  general  consent  of  (he  She  attempted  a  translation  of  Miltoc'i 

nation,  which  has  so  much  multiplied  re-  Paradise   Lost,    but    with   little  fucce& 

publicatiousof  the  original  text  for  the  last  even  failing  in  those  pictures  of.\d3S 

•«'  '  two  hundred  years,  as  to  nullify  the  pro-  and   Ere  which  seem   best  fitted  fcr  i 

^  P    '  •  '  hibition.     The  original  editions  are  be-  female  pen.     She  was  more  fortunait  J- 

come  extremely  scarce:  and  at  the  sale  a  poem  on  the  Death   uf  Abel  *  but  bi- 

of  the  duke  of  Koxburgh's  library,  a  copy  principal  work,  the  C'olumbiad|  an  erst 

of  that  in  1471,  by  Valdnfer,  was  bougnt  although    not    without    good  Vsw f** 

by  the  marquess  of  Hlandford  for  the  ini-  which  contemporaries  apmaudedL  appeir 

mense  sum  of  2,260/.     Another  copy,  of  of  little  value   to    posterity.      She  alM 

the  Giunti  edition  of  1527,  4to,  at  tlie  produced  the  Amazons,  a  traeedv,  whici 

same  sale  fetched  29/.  was  acted  eleven  nights,  and  soon  aft*' 

•  '•  3f.  r^-  Boccaccio's   Italian    works   were  col-  forgotten.     It  is, indeed,  remarkable tha 

r  ^'  Iccted  from  the  best  MSS.,  and  published  tins    lady's    fame,     which    once    restet 

at  Florence,  in  1827-34,  in  4  vols,  8vo;  chiefly  upon  her  poetry,  has  long  had  w 

and  in  regard  to  the  Decamerone,  the  other' dependence  than   her  prose.    Ai 

MS.   by  Manelli,  written  in   1384,  and  a  letter-writer   she  is  still    valued-  tbi 
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n  1750,  being  given  in  a  correspondence,  during  the  pontificate  of  PiusIV.  Thishak 

which  Voltaire,  with  more  gallantry  than  been  nilly  proved  by  Tiraboschi,  from  the 

truth,  pronounced  superior  to  that  of  lady  parochial  register  of  that  place,  and  from 

Mary  WorUey  Montague.     Madame  du  the  records  of  the  noble  family  of  Pii, 

Boccage  reached  an  extraordinary  age,  then   living  at  Carpi.      It  is  said  that 

dying  August  8,  1802,  after  a  life  of  Boccalini's   early  education  being  neg- 

compliments,  gained  partly  by  superior  lected,  he   beean  rather  late  in  life  to 

talents,  but  also  from  the  deference  justly  study   seriously.     He    read  philosophy 

due  to  an  amiable,  talented,  and  agree-  and  law  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  a 

able  person  of  her  sex.     Her  works  were  lone  time,  and  acquired  the  friendship 

several  times  reprinted,  and  translated  and  protection  of  several  influential  per- 

into  various  languages.     An  indifierent  sons,   by  whose  patronage   he   became 

English  translation  of  her  letters  con-  teacher  of  geography  to  cardinal  Benti- 

f    ceming  England,   Holland,   and   Italy,  voglio,  and  governor  of  different  places 

'    was  published  in   1 770.     (Biog.  Univ.  in  the  state  of  the  Church.     He  might 

Chalmers.)  also  have  been  counsellor  to  the  king  of 

'  BOCCAGE,    (Peter  Joseph   Fiquet,  Spain,  but  he  refused,  from  hatred  of  the 

du,)  husband  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Spanish  domination.     His  conduct  being 

Rouen,   in    1700,    and   early  employed  far  irom  correct,  many  complaints  against 

in  the  finance  department.     His  leisiure  him  were  forwarded  to  the  pope,  which 

time   was   chiefly   spent  upon   English  produced  his  recall  to  Rome,  where  he 

dramatic   poetry,  and  he   published  in  continued    his   studies,   and  wrote    his 

1751,   Melange    de   Differentes   Pieces  celebrated  Ragguagli  61  Pamaso.  Either 

traduites  de  I'Anglais,  containing,  amone^  now  despairing  to  advance  his  fortune  in 

other  things,   a  version   of   Southern  s  that  capital,   or  per)iaps   the  desire  of 

Oroonoko;  and  in   1752,  Lettres  sur  le  printing  his  works  in  a  free  country,  at 

Th^fitre    Anglais,    which    introduce    a  a  safe  distance  from  those  whom  he  had 

translation  of  Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  abused,  made  him  go  to  Venice  in  1612. 

Boccage  died  at  Rouen,  in  August,  1767.  There  he  published  the  first  centurioy  or 

(Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  part,  of  the  Ragguagli,  and,  in  the  year 

BOCCAGE,  (Manuel  Maria  Barbosa,  following,  tlie  second.     He  died  on  the 

du,)   a  Portuguese  poet,    of  the  same  16th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  bv 

family  as  the  preceding,  bom  at  Setuval,  an  attack  of  colic  and  a  fever,   as  it 

in  1771,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  appears  from  the  entry  of  the  parochial 

extraordinary   talent   in    improvisation,  cnurch  of  St.  Mary's.     It  has,  nowever. 

As  this  often  displayed  itself  in  satirical  been  absurdly  reported  that  he  was  mur- 

efiusions,  under  which  persons  of  some  dered  by  four  or  six  assassins  employed 

importance  were   doomed   to  smart,   it  by  the  court  of  Spain,  who  entered  his 

marred   Boccage 's  fortune,   and  placed  house  when  alone,  threw  him  on  his  bed, 

him   in  several  disagreeable   situations,  and  struck  him  with  small  bags  full  of 

In  addition  to  the  evils  brought  on  him  sand,  till  they  left  him  for  dead.     In  the 

by  these  indiscretions,  he  wrote,  about  abuse    which    Boccahni    had   bestowed 

1797,  a  philosophical  epistle,  after  the  upon  the  ambitious  views  and  tyrannical 

manner  of  Voltaire,  in  which  he  denied  government  of  Spain,  in  his  Pietra  del 

the  soul's  immortality.     This  was  exten-  raragone  Politico,  a  reason  is  found  for 

sively  circulated  in  MS.,  and  occasioned  this  outrage  ;  but  this  work  was  not  pub- 

the  author's  confinement  in  the  orison  of  lished  until  two  years  after  his  death, 
the  Inquisition.     Being  liberated  by  the        Of  Boccalini's  works,  the  most  cele- 

influence  of  some  of  the  principal  Portu-  brated  is  the  Ragguacli  di  Pamaso,  or 

guese   nobility,   he   published,   between  News  from  Parnassus,  in  which  relations, 

1798   and   1805,    five    volumes   of   his  complaints,  and  accusations  are  brought 

foems,  which  have  had  great  success,  to  Apollo,  that  he  may  pass  judgment 
[e  died  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  in  upon  them.  Boccalini  uses  this  vehicle 
1806.  (Bio^.  Univ.  Suppl.)  to  censure  the  lives,  actions,  and  writings 
BOCCALINI,  (Trajan,)  an  eminent  of  princes,  warriors,  and  learned  men. 
Italian  satirical  writer,  bom  at  Loretto,  in  Its  great  success  arose  from  the  satirical 
1556 ;  said  by  Mazzuchelli  and  others  to  reflections  with  which  it  abounds,  for  its 
have  been  of  a  Roman  family,  but  really  a  judgments  are  capricious,  and  often  in- 
native  of  Carpi.  His  profession  was  archi-  correct.  It  has  passed  through  several 
tecture,  and  he  was  employed  upon  the  editions,  and  has  been  translated  mto 
holi/  house  of  Loretto,  as  the  ridiculous  several  languae;es.  It  has  been  even 
imposition,  so  well  known  there,  is  called,  asserted,  though  unjustly^  that  cardinal 
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Punitucio  Ciaetani  had  a  great  share  in 
the  cunniihition  of  it.  Boccalini  also  pro- 
duced Lii  IMetra  di'l  Paragone  Politico, 
vliich  is  a  sort  of  continuation,  or  a  third 
part  of  the  Ila^'guagli,  but  principally 
directed  again >t  the  court  of  Spain.  It 
'^'asfirc.  published  in  1G15,  at  Cosmo- 
poli  (Amsterdam)  and  Venice;  it  has 
passed  tl trough  many  editions.  This, 
too,  lias  been  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  S})anish,  German,  and  English. 
Cardinal  Gaetani  has  also  been  accused, 
and  equally  unjustly,  of  having  here 
likewise  had  a  great  share  in  the  com- 
posiiiDu.  Boccalini's  ItaHan  Commen- 
taries on  Tacitus  were  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1GG1>,  at  Cosmopoli  (Amster- 
dam), 1077,  4to,  and  in  1677,  in  three 
volumes,  with  illustralions  by  Du  May, 
whose  freedom  sometimes  outstrips  that 
of  l^ccalini  hhnsclf,  especially  as  to 
religion.  The  first  two  volumes  of  this 
Commentary,  and  the  Parnassus,  too,  arc 
forbidden  in  the  Roman  Index  of  1081. 
The  Lettere  Politiche  ed  Istoriche  and  la 
Segretiria  di  Apollo  che  Segue  i  Rag- 
guagli  di  Parnasso,  which  by  some  liavc 
been  ascribed  to  Boccnlini,  by  the  best 
informed  critics  and  Mazzucchelli  are 
denied  to  be  his  works. 

II()C:('ANI:RA,  (William,)  a  demo- 
cratic leader  at  Genoa.  There  are  in 
that  city  two  sorts  of  noble  families,  the 
ancient  and  the  new.  The  fonner, 
twenty-eight  in  number,  alone  adminis- 
tered the  govermnent,  and  amongst  them 
the  oldest  and  most  influentitd  were  the 
houses  of  Doria,  Fieschi,  Grimaldi,  and 
Spinola.  The  latter,  to  the  number  of 
4.37,  had  been  ennobled  from  time  to 
time,  but  had  no  share  whatever  in  the 
administration  of  state  affairs.  The  Boc- 
caneras  being,  although  noble,  among 
the  excluded  families,  William,  ardent 
and  ambitious,  became  impatient,  and 
joined  the  democratic  party.  The  old 
nobility  he  accused  of  peculation  and  in- 
justice, and  his  inflammatory  language, 
joined  with  seductive  promises,  wrought 
so  upon  the  people,  that  they  abolished 
the  existing  government,  and  elected 
him  in  V2')7  vapitano  for  ten  years,  with 
all  the  power  and  attributes  of  the  su- 
preme power.  The  new  government, 
however,  was  quickly  found  to  have 
promised  more  tlian  could  be  accom- 
plished.  Hence  popular  disappointment 
soon  rose  to  an  ungovernable  height ;  and 
l^K'canera,  being  overpowered  in  12G2, 
would  have  been  put  to  death,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  archhiNhoji's  intercession. 

BOCCANKRA,  (Simon,)  grandson  of 
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the  preceding,  born  in  the  begirx-*. ; 
the  fourteenth  centurj-.     Al'ttt  lije  vJ.j- 
of  his   grandfather,   the  govimin.rj  :; 
Genoa  became  again  vested  in  i;.  -j- 
bility ;  but  the  people  insisted oi:  aw-^jl  • 
trate  of  tlieir  own,  called  Alatf  a.  .7  w. 
who,  like  the  tribunes  of  ancier.i  Klrr 
should  protect  them  against  arislL-crsi.. 
encroachmenU.     Tlie  city  then  wi*  :i 
tractcd,  like  other  parts  of  Italv.  K:*r. 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  "  Tit  :. 
principal  Genoese  families  btinj  :j::. 
two   and    two,    on  different  siJis.  ■:: 
powerless;  for  these  disputes  often  »n:: 
in  bloodshed,  banibhnient,  and  c(fri» 
tion   of   property,    which   gave   t.i  :• 
government  the  appearance  of  t>rur.r 
Simon  Boccanera,  whose  ct»!:nexii'ii>»« 
with  the  democratic  party,  was  in  K 
elected  abbot  of  tbe  people"     A  noi.li. 
was  not,  however,  eligible  to  this  ir. 
hence  the   people  proclaimed  him  i:. 
doge  for  life,  afVer  the  example  of  V.:.. 
There  was,  however,  tliis  dmVrcnct. : 
in    Genoa    the    doge    might   he  cU 
either  from  among  the  new  nobiliiv. 
from  among  the  private  citizens.  U": : 
from   any  of   the    twenty-eight  acct 
noble  fannlies,  as  it  was  in  Venice,    K 
canera  justified    for   several    ytar^  : 
expectation  of  the  peojile,  notwiihsta: 
mg  great  opposition  from  the  four  it 
faniihes,  who,  for  tlic  sake  of  recou: 
their  power,  forgot  party,  and  acted  in. 
cert.     He  was  able,  however,  to  drj: 
them  all  of  employment  and  authority, 
banishedthosc  wliose  infliu-nee  he  thai 
most  danjierous,  routed  tl.o  arii.v  ef 
marquess  of  Finale,  and   having' oil; 
h;m  to  come  to  Genoa  t€>  sue  for  pan- 
he  shut  him  up  in  a  wooden  cage,  and 
not  restore  him   to  liberty  until  he  i 
yielded  to  the  republic  tbe  greatest  t 
of  his  estates.     But  notwitlistanding  : 
and  other  acts    wliich    lie   did  to  k 
down  the  nobles,  their  jiarty  was  nr 
too  strong,  and  he  was  at  las't  obliged 
i;J1 1,  to  give  up  his  «,ffice,  and  ntin 
Pisa,  where  he  remained   in  binisi!  n: 
till  after  the  Genoese  submitted  ihi 
selves,  in  1353,  to  John  \'i>conti,  ai 
bishop  of  Milan,  who  gave  the  guv. 
mclit  of  their  city  to  W  illiam,   niarot 
of  Pallavieini.     In  1.'556,  this  latter  be 
expelled,    Roccanera    was    reinsLittd 
the  ducal  office,  which  he  held  for  sei 
years  more,  when  he  was  poi^uned  ai 
dinner  that  he  gave  to  Peter  Lusign 
king  of  Cyprus,  then  on  his  way  to  i] 
island. 

IJOCCANERA.    (Julius,    or    Gilk 
brother  of  tbe  preceding,  whom  he  > 
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prudence  and  valour  in  twenty,  in  his  native  town,  his  Apologia  in 

»  the  office  of  doge,  and  Plautum.     This  was  followed  m  1509  by 

iaed  to  the  command  of  his  verses  in  praise  of  John  Baptista 

St.      In    this   capacity,  Pius;  and  other  specimens  of  his  poetical 

ufteen  galleys  in  1340  to  powers  are  to  be  found  in  Gruter's  Delicise 

Alfonso  Al.,   king   of  Poetarum  Italiorum,  and  in  the  second 

Hie  allied  Moors  of  An-  volume  of  the  Poetse  Latini.     But  his 

k  he  had  an  important  principal  work  is  Symbolicarum  Quaes- 

rictory  of  Tarina,  and  tionum  quas  serio  ludebut,  libri  v.  printed 

sirasin  lli-H  :  indeed  at  Bologna  in  1555,  and  subsequently  in 

J  so  much  value  to  1574.     Of  these  Symbols,  the  plates  for 

luce  him   to   entrust  the  first  edition  were  engraven  by  Julius 

office  of  admiral  of  Bonasoni,  and  retouched  for  the  second 

iind  present  him  be-  by  Augustine  Caracci.     The  Symbols  are 

lorn  of  Palma.     At  accompanied  by  copies  of  Latin  verses  in 

lao,  which  took  place  different  measures,  and  to  the  whole  is 

uie  reign  of  Peter  the  prefixed  a  portrait  of  Bocchi,  which  bears 

1  war  which  issued  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  head  which 

hii  natural  brotlier,  is  usually  given  to  .£sop  and  Socrates. 

L              re,    to  whom  Attaching    himself,    according    to    the 

■^  viwwn,  we  find  no  practice    of   that    period,    to    different 

gf  Boccanera,  though  princes,   Bocchi   so   ingratiated  himself 

MM  luppose  him  to  have  with  them  by  his  talents  and  business- 

orMenry;  for  when  like  habits  as  to  obtain  various  situations 

rdercd,  and  Henry  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  thus  acquired 

va  uiione  of  Castile,  and  an  ample  fortune,  with  which  he  built  a 

f  the  name  of  Henry  IL,  palace  and  a  printing-office,  and  founded 

still  holding  the  office  the  Academia  Bocchiana,  or,  as  it  was 

ural.     In  1372  he  gained  also  called  in  Italian,  Ermatena,  from  its 

over  the  English  fieet  seals   exhibiting  the  union  of  Hermes 

of  Pembroke,  who  was  and  Atliena.     At  the  age  of  twenty-four 

while  attempting  to  land  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and 

D   enforce   the   claim   of  Latin  at  Bologna,  and  was  subsequently 

fcy  son   to   Edward   III.,  employed  by  the  senate  to  write  in  Latin 

I,  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the   history  of  his   native  town.     This, 

ied  a  daughter  of  Peter  though  never  printed,  is  still  preserved 

ccanera  seems   to  have  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  there,  and 

mrards.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  runs 

^If  (Lewis,)  a  celebrated  through  seventeen  books.     There  is  like- 

er,  bom  at  Lucca,  Jan.  wise  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence 

lied  at  Madrid  in  1806,  a   MS.    collection  of  poems,  under  the 

ig    a    great    reputation,  title  of  Achillis  Pliilcrotis  Bocchii  Lusuum 

i«d  pieces.  (Biog.  Univ.)  Libellus  ad  Leon.  X.,  where  the  name  of 

DTOthy,)  a  female  scholar,  Phile ros  is    supposed    to  refer    to  the 

tor  John  Bocchi,  said  by  friendship  which  existed  between  himself 

excellent  work    of  Lc  and  Lilius  G}Taldus.     He  died  at  Bo- 

i  delle  I>onne  lUustri,  to  logna,  in  1562. 

.417.     Maaini,  however,  BOCCHI,  (Francis,)  a  very   prolific 

Perlustrata,  and  Orlandi,  author,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1548.  He  died 

legli  Scrittori  Bolognesi,  there  in  1618,  leaving  numerous  works, 

^  ;l)ut  Mazzucchelli  fixes  some   in   Latin,    others  in  Italian,   but 

:33,  which  appears   the  chiefly  of  an  interest  merely  local.  (Biog. 

She  seems  to  have  ex-  Univ.) 

triphr  and  medicine,  on  BOCCHI,  (Faustinus,)  a  painter,  bom, 

public  lectures  to  the  it   is   thouglit,   at   Brescia,    in    1659,    a 

her,  with  the  salary  of  a  scholar  of  Everardi,  called  il  Fiamminao. 

ler  annum,  and  to  have  He  chiefly  shone  in  battle-pieces,  and  his 

■ken  several  orations  and  figures,  though  small,  liave  considerable 

merit,     as    also    have    his    landscapes. 

chQles,)  bom  of  a  noble  (Bryan.) 

A,  in  1488,  a  classical  BOCCHI,    (Octavius,)     an     eminent 

ushed,  at  the  early  age  of  literary  man,  bom  in  1697,  at  Venice, 
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ru»^   la   5ii:i^    Tii:   Tia   :r  l  zii-iie  tessiciic    nut    aa      ^ 

ii:r..l7    ^r.^miui'j  znm  >  ira,  Jiiii  rme  3k7ia. 

V.  *-i.frT*.-ti>  -iLtt  ^31  zr\6iAatuL     ±±eT  %  BlXICOXL    PsL^    a  Ikt^tt*.  ban 

r'xi  ifaimci-.a.    ii>   ^i>li:^-a;i  :3ft  "»*W  u  ^-lueruA,  a.  2'5S^  of  a  Bofaie  finoilT, 

_;r-.^>:rM;i;n      tut   iid  jsa^ir*  tia  .arz^j  ir^jpnailnr  £.'mu.  satciu.  ai  the  Gcsoeit 

▼"iiiri    zii  -wT-jJi  -iir**   rian:   t-tiittw***  yt'i^nn.  lu  £2av^jeii2«  ai 

A.'.iiTT.    r^trr;    '>:::c«r'.:    :=.   >.=rL^    :ii  yrzz.  rue  mi*  ~t^ *'*'-»  axiicaee.  Main, 

T 1:::-.    *  i»  -V  u    »^jirrjfi.   TjgTL  v.r  \i  \zjt  C*:rHi=L  and.  sjmc  cora  ^  Earopev  ob- 

A'^jkt-t  -y  "iii  JsTTAvr.-^  iz  r:n'.»ii    is  wm-r  «i»i   3:»T*cr=^  tTery  iUb^  tint 

Cir    .r.    I'^'   IT.  1    I'fi   y^.-.K^hrj^'^   -jbi  ti!9S^^  indsccn.  a&d  bccoouBg creiy 

H>  :.-*r:  .r  I'fr.'  21-i::  =  .ziencsreasd  iccacc,  wtth vbon 


J  vp.-l*.  -.c  ii*  cr-.:n-j*  -,€  >.j*  -rrA. —  ^  ic  Pic^a.  :i*  die^rvc  of  doctor  of  mcdi- 

*  "-jri  jAT.  '.f  ^'-~  --^  *     -i^  ar-jsr  :iue  i:^-*.    ari    vi*   in    Florenee,    botvniv: 

drrf*^  'i  J'^rir^-^  iT  M*r.-L*-  i.ir  :t?iT^  x  -Ji*  zri::.i  eiika  of  ToicaBT.  Ferfr 

v,    utr^-Lj    s;Li.    VIA    'i:k£    fT^i^S'KO^d  zjiri  IL.  ard  Cokibo  III.     In  16S2  be 

M.triii-  il V.  v_-*  iiJL  ii  :z  ii«  r-t-Li-Li-r.  4EV=r*c  li*  CTCer  of  tbc  Cutcroui  tcocka 

Tr.*   f*ar.    •>:▼*--::.    '.^  -Ji*    y.^.^rziTzn  cc  F-i;r«i:»»,  =1  tfc*  eonTcnt  of  ditriki, 

fr*-C*^  '.TtT  i±V.:.-^-  fir  ia  :  iririTTT-  -wi^re  b*  toci  sae  name  of  Sihrio,  and 

r.'.*r..  5-.r  '■:.i--.i  »>&.:.- i;*  r.-r  :-."-*.- ^-i  :m  hiTin^  perfcrxcd  the  noviciaXe  ia  tbat 

V.  *  :.  r  7.  -.  L  4I  y, r:>*= -  *I e: :-: -L  :n  1 65^.  a  member  < 

.VXXHLS*  B^XiL'S.  ^r  BOGL'D,  fcr  0^r:>.:r.Ni:ur»  in  GermaoT,  from  which 

-:  IA.V.-:  p^fv,.'-  ;.•  f.-:-'!  i!*:.  :"-*■*  :ir**  he  vu  »:jlc<i  the  Modem  I^y ;  and  oa 

r.i"  *-^.    h   Mv-:!rar.!&.-.    cL  ef^aiz.  who.  the  f^Howin^  jrear,  goinc  to  Venice,  was, 

^^^^-.?^  r.'^*...;i;.  Vj  Jub4.!/>:ic  thf- i:de  of  by  the  botaciAt  Sherara,   petmaded  10 

i*jiji%  Caeur,     Tr^at  il^jitro'is  Romar^  puba*h  his  Misaeo  di  I^aLle  rare  ddia 

S'^f-v.n..:.*  v.y.  Uri*:.*':  r.o  !;::!*  rx:cr.*y  Silicia.  Maita.  Cordca,  Italia,  PSemoote, 

on  >.;■.  v.>,  K:.:y^,  Uid  thL>  tr»  withe u:  e  Gencania.  4 to,  with  309  figurea,  which 

ff'.v'.Ti^   off <::.':<:   to   ih^   huAb&nd,  whr/K  ij  a  scrt  of  a  cootxnuation  of  another 

t!m<:.v  <!.« 4* !;£:.'(.'  tun;«;d  the  day  in  his  work,  published  at  Oxford  in  1674,  under 

favour,  «;:<::i    he  w;i-  on    the   poi;jt  of  the  tiue  of  Icones  rt  Descriptkmes  rario- 

h'-ifi^.^  hr-;i*<:ri  by  th'r  V/fi  of  Pompey.  in  rum  l^^aDtaniin  Sicilian,  Melits,  Gallic, 

Spain,     iii'.dijfjf'iint^d.   hojrever,   m    his  et  Italic.    Not  long  after,  he  retorned  to 

tU-y'ir*^  to  b<:  reco^ajJATd  &f  the  sovereign  his   native  countn',  and  settled   in   the 

of  hi>i  rotjntrv,  he  attached  himself,  after  n.onasterv  of    Santa  Maria  d'Altifonte, 

th'*  lU  ntU  of  Cst-thTf  U»  :he  standard  of  near  Palermo,   where  he  died  in  1704. 

Au*t.i,\\  .ind  wa^  present  at  the  battle  of  Of  the  many  writers  who  hare  made 

Actiiiin;  but  driven  from  prjwer  by  his  mention  of  hiiTi,  some  pretend  that  be 

p'OfiN-,  wi.o  refu.iif'd  to  side  with  the  de-  wr.s  made  professor  of  botany  at  Padua, 

cliiiiiifr  f'ortiHi .'  of  Antony,  he  fiou^^ht  an  and  others  nave  accused  him  of  plagiarism, 

ir^yhirii  in  the  ramp  of  Octaviuv,  and  was  Both    aMertions   have   been   moat  ftiUy 

Miili-.i-rjiiiutly   Miiirdf-rf-'d   by  Agrippa   at  denied  by  several  of  his  bic^raphers,  and 

Ml  ii.on«-,  .'ilioiit  2f)  K.c.  most  particularly  by  MazzucchelU  and 
liOrrf  AJ(I>0,  Element,)  called  Cle-  .  Tiraboiichi.     His  works  are  many;  some 

Ml' uron'',  i'ruiii  hJH  ^rcat  hize,  a  painter,  published  under  his  baptismal  name  of 

horn  ;if  (nnoa,  in  1G20,  pupil  of  Strozzi,  raulo,  and  others  under  that  of  Silvio, 

whom  h<-  hurp;iHH«>H  in  conip<jKition  and  which  he  assumed  when  he  became  a 

diti/n,  liut  lif  iH  inferior  to  iiiin  in  truth  monk.      Amongst   them,   the  principal 

and   purity  of  tint.     He  died  in   MioH.  are,   1.  Monitum  de  Abrotano  Marino. 

(Hryan.)  2.  Elejrantis«imarum  Plantarum Semina, 

liOCCIAHIX),  (Dominic,)  a  painter,  &c.  3.  Manifeittum  Botanicum de  Plantis 

Ihmii   lit    |''inah',  nfar  (idioa,  about  the  Siculis,    &'c.    Catana,     1668.      4.    Re- 

Vi'iii-  lf;H(;,  pupil  of  MuramH.     lie  had  cherclies  et  OWTvations  naturellea  toii- 

"«>  i;i<-nt   invention,   but  was  a  correct  chant  Ic  Corail,  Pierre  ^toil^i  ftc  Farii* 
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'1672.     It  is  a  collection  of  letters  written  galopolensium,  Lips.  1556;  an  historical 
during  his  travels,  to  one  of  which,  that  poem,  dedicated  tothedukesof  Mecklen- 
treats  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  in  burg,  John  Albert,  and  Gerard  William, 
1669,  the  abb6  Bourdelot  replied  in  1672,  tracing  the  history  of  their  country  from 
endeavouring   to   prove  that  the  large  Anthyrius,  first  king  of  the  Heruli  and 
caverns,  full  ofsulphur,  minerals,  and  bitu-  Vandals,  down  to  their  own  times.    De 
n,  which  are  under  the  waters  of  the  OrigineetGestisRegumDanise,  etDucum 
^Mediterranean,   and  communicate  with  Holsatise,  Comitumque  Schonnenburgen- 
mountain,  are  the  only  cause  of  its  sium,    Lips.    1557.      Brevis    Illustratio 
cuuflagrations  and  eruptions.     5.  Delia  Urbis  Uagensis  sit^e  in  Ditione  illustrium 
Pietra  Belzuar,  minerale  Siciliano,  Monte-  Comitum  Schonnenburgensium,cum  Cata- 
leone,    1669.     6.  Osservazioni  naturali  logo  Clarorum  aliquot  Yirorum  in  eaUrbe 
V   ove  si  tengono  Materie  Medico-fisiche,  e  Natorum,  Rostoch.  1560.    De  Origine, 
K   di  Botanica,  Bologna,  1689,  much  criti-  Antiquitate,  et  Celebritate  Urbis  Mindse. 
cized  by  Haller,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Rostoch.  1563.  Joannis  Boceri  Sacrorum 
I        BOCCON I,  (Alfonso,)  brother  of  the  Carminum,  et  Piarum  Precationum,  Libri 
I    preceding,  and  a  friar  of  the  order  of  (][uatuor,  Rostoch.  1565.    This  last  work 
I    St  Dominic,    an   eminent  scholar   and  is  thought  to  have  been  reprinted  the 
I    celebrated  preacher,   died  at  Forli,  in  same  year,  there  being  some  copies  of  it, 
1681,  leaving  several  religious  works  in  with  additions.    The  probabihty,  how- 
prose,  and  some  in  verse,  amongst  which  ever,  i8,  that  as  Bocerus  died  that  year, 
a  collection  of  facetious  sonnets  on  the  his  ^ends  made  some  additions  to  copies 
Difesa  del  Tabacco,  printed  at  Modena,  that  remained  unsold.    When  carried  off, 
in  1679.  he  was  employed  upon  a  poem,  entitled, 
BOCER,  (Henry,)  professor  of  law  at  Francias,  in  which  he  meant  to  sing  the 
Tiibingen,  from  the  year  1584  till  his  exploits  of  the  French  kings.    (Clement 
death,  in  1630,  bom  1561.     In  1604,  he  Bibl.  Cur.) 

declined  the  proffered  appointment  of  a  BOCH,  (John,)  the  Virgil,  as  he  has 
vice-chancellorship  at  Stutteard.  As  he  been  called,  of  Belgium,  born  at  Brussels, 
had  no  family,  he  boarded  students  in  July  27,  1555.  Attaching  himself  to 
his  house,  amongst  whom  were  most  of  cardinal  Radzivil,  he  studied  theolofi;y 
the  princes  who  then  studied  at  Tiibingen,  under  Bellarmine,  subsequently  the  cele- 
including  the  duke  Augustus  of  Bruns-  brated  cardinal ;  but  preferring  the  life 
wick.  His  numerous  writings  are  prin-  of  a  traveller  to  that  of  a  priest, lie  visited 
cipally  in  explanation  of  the  feudal  and  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  it  was 
criminal  laws  of  that  time,  and  his  ''Dis-  during  his  journey  to  Moscow,  that  his 
putations  "  were  intended  to  form  a  kind  feet  having  been  frost-bitten,  and  when 
of  system.  They  were  very  well  received,  he  was  about  to  undergo  amputation,  the 
and  were  some  of  them  frequently  re-  place,  where  he  then  was,  was  surprised 
printed,  but  are  now  forgotten.  For  a  oy  a  detachment  of  the  army  under  the 
more  particular  account  of  them,  see  grand  duke  Basilides;  and  compelled  thus 
Jugler's  Beitrage  zur  Jur.  Biog.  6  vols,  to  run  for  his  life,  he  recovered  the  use 
57 — 71.  of  his  feet  On  his  return  home  he 
BOCERUS,  (John,)  vernacularly  sur-  amused  himselfwith  writing  Latin  poetry, 
named  Boedeker,  syncopated  into  Bocker,  which  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1615, 
an  historical  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Hans-  together  with  some  pieces  by  his  son, 
berge,  near  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  in  wha  died  at  an  early  age  in  Italy.  A 
1525.  He  received  a  learned  education,  specimen  of  his  verses  is  found  under  the 
and  gave  early  promise  of  high  talent,  prints  in  Verstegan's  Theatrum  Crudeli- 
but,  probably,  neither  his  abilities  nor  tatumHereticorum,  written  against  queen 
his  pursuits  were  of  a  practical  kind.  Elizabeth ;  while  by  his  panegyric  on 
Hence  he  fell  at  one  time  into  great  the  duke  of  Parma,  upon  the  taking  of 
misery,  wandering  about  in  want  of  the  Antwerp,  he  was  appomted  by  the  con- 
commonest  necessaries ;  a  wretched  state  queror  the  town-secretary.  He  died 
of  destitution,  which  he  pathetically  paints  January  13,1 609 . 
in  his  elegies.  He  died  of  the  plague,  BOCH  ART,  (Samuel,)  a  French  pro- 
October  6,  1565,  leaving,  Fribergum,  in  testant  minister,  eminent  for  erudition, 
Misnia,  Lips.  1553,  a  Description  of  especially  as  an  orientalist,  bom  at  Rouen, 
Freiberg,  this  edition  of  which  is  ex-  in  1599,  of  an  ancient  family,  son  of  a 
tremely  rare,  but  the  poem  was  reprinted  Huguenot  minister,  and  nephew  to  Peter 
in  1677.  Elegiarum  Liber  Primus,  Lips,  du  Moulin.  His  philological  talents  were 
1554.    De  Ongine  et  Gestis  Ducum  Me-  developed  so  very  early,  that  in  bis  four* 
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t            ■        •            :,                                -      -•         -*    -            -       ■     V*       ill"           -■■-..-*             *  •        A    ■     ■  .-  ^     •      »    "^"lA          **i       m*'^^      •—       •^^      *■•  ^^IX                     I  ■« 

-  •            '            '     ^    •^.        ..  .  "S-f   '6..    ^  - -^A  . t  .  »  VT- .^  ^  ^JT--  .  z.  ^.  .-x   •'-'   MkaC  ulAaBia       ID 

V,    •■>■'.'■<   >^....*.t     :.    •:...:.  ::.'.   '.Ti..z.z-i  «i..i:.:y,   xr..:h.  '-irew  a  flood   of  li^ht 

4,-.  -:     ■:•.•  ',•'  %.-.  'r.^^.' :.-..-. -:  x-.--i  r,.-.  i  ir.  -:■.-  :i*  ir.:  c-iirirs  o:  uu^.cjy  and  vu 

4  '.'. .  .  : ,-:  '.:.  v.^  i '.:.%:  'irp'.*::.r,*r.  i.-.i  I."    ni-.-i^rr.  :;s:«  iu  creiiit   has  ntker 

iJv.  ■--..■•  %'.  -rr-v  :    .:.  at  •.:.•:  tsv.*  :l:.-.e  f^l?n.  :>.:=.  the  author's  necesurv  ignor- 

t   :.  ..■.■.:  a  :,.•'.■  .-.i.:.  '.'-:.':.:  or.-.    V*:  :n  a^cr  of  ~£iT  :acu  wr.lch  later  ^ooks  of 

f;.;i:-; '.\..-':  o:  *  ^^  .,-!<  .t  r-r,^:.  i.. : '*r  .V;.  tr^relf.    aid  other  Ciciiities  for  undrr- 

', r.  '.  . ':   i ; '. '.  '/  ."^  •■ :. v.  rr.  :>: r .  V/  :. .  <:  c  j.  :.o-  s tj i . d:r*g  \  *  iaric  que»Uons,  have  placed 

r. ■;.'...  '.:.;i*.  :.■•  r;.  •..'.*.  v^  :•-&.:*  ;.!  ..  :.,'.'.  -:::.:::  reach  of  inquiring  minds.     T\JM 

(tr  r<    htA    W-'iT-i.-.      K .*.    '*>..-::*    \:.^  ^ea:  Tork   is   divided   into   two  parti; 

tA'/   y<r..f^    •*«..•*;    j,  \U:d    in-'i.i.'.i   ei' h  ('halrgf  vhich  treats  of  the  disperaon  of 

!,*:.*  r,  I.:,  tK<:  2J'i  '#!~  t:i<:  :;.o:.'.::.  l:*  the  r.a::o:.Sf  and  Cbanaan,  which  discusMi 

r  I'.t.,'-  of  r^i'-ri.  b':^>rf:  iu*:  tiuti*:  hi  LortET;'.—  t!'.*.*  Colonics  and  language  of  the  Phoeni- 

viii> ,  ;y>v<:rrior  of  :li«:  pro  vine-,  and  rr.  any  cian=.    AriOther  famous  work  of  Bor  hart's 

'orii|»' ti-r.t   oL'.t:rv«'ri  of  both  rfrii^ioiit,  i.s  the  11  itrrozoicon,  in  which  he  treats  of 

V'roii  Koori  founrl  bini/»'-If  tr^  have  iriO!^t  the  animais  menrioned  in  Scripture;  but 

i-/Ti-/v,M'\y    uri'l<-r-r:a]''ul;it<'rl    hi^    diifi-  thi-^v  like  tbe  Gto^n^phia,  labours  under 

i.iiifi''-..     Ilr-r]irl,  lio'A't-vcr,  no  doul>%  ac-  thed>a(lvaiitageuf  composition,  when  the 

qiiif  iiiifii-.i-i)   wiiii  (:'/ij:^i(i»-rabl<'  rJi-xt'-rity  means   of  ri-^arch   wtrre   incomparably 

.-ihd  ilioA  of  kiiowlcrJ;:'-,  for  jjc  iSiri'Mirt,  sinailfr  than  they  are  at  present.     These 

a  |{oiii;irti'.t,   but  a  v.ny!^  d«-i'Tibiri;;  to  a  pi  tec  a.  with  Ftiine  others,  were  collected, 

|»roti-:f;iiit  fill-  two  |ir i II cipali  in  tli**  din-  in  If37*'i,  in  two  fi#lio  volumes:  and  be- 

imri  .  iind  tli<-ir  two  h'f-ontlH,  vilio  WfTi*  far  tw«-i-n    lG!i2    and    1712.    in    tliree   such 

Hitiiioi  iiMii,  >'iii<l,  "  I  do  not  think  \our  vohnni'i«.     In  1711  were  published  some 

hill if-il  iiiiiii  iiK/n' h-arn<'d  th:in  ours,  hut  dcrmuns    by   liochart,    in  U  vols,   12nio. 

our  ijMioiiiiiHii  i  I  till  tiiiicN  more  ignorant  Ills  ^reat  n-putation  procured  him  an  in- 

tli.iii    \oiiii."     'I'hr   fiis|>iilatiriii,   .iftcr  a  vitatif.n  Iron  i  (.'liriMtin  a,  quet-u  of  Sweden. 

rontiinMiir-f  of  t«-n  d;i\>*,   ua.,  suddenly  to  \\ }io>i' cnurt  he  repairi-d  in  ltio2,  and 

hffiki  II  i.fl' hv  a  HI  riout  llhll■^H  that  Nri/i-d  he  uiu  received  in  a  manner  worthy  of 

Mill  hill.     \  i-i nil,  who  had  found  hinistlf  his  inti'llectual  eminence.     He  returned 

Viiv  iitth-  (ii  ti>r  iii.striu'tin^  hin  oiijiont  lit  to  (.'aen  in  the  following  year,  and 

in  (Hi-ik  or  liidinw.  or  an}  thing  else,  Hunied  his  former  duties.     He  died  i 
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denly,  while  speaking  in  the  academy    health  heing  thought  unequal  to  its  duties, 
there,  May  16, 1667,  leaving  a  reputation    he  was  allowed  hy  his  relatives  to  study 
for  scholarship    surpassed   nownere    in    law ;  and  besides  holding  an  university 
£urope,  and  yet  no  man  of  his  day  was    professorship,  he  filled  some  civil  offices, 
more  conspicuous  fur  modesty.     He  was    He  died  April  4,   1753,  universally  re- 
g  wealthy,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  whose    spected  as  an   excellent  citizen  and  a 
I  declining  health  affected  him  so  deeply,    learned  man.     His  principal  work,  which 
I  that  it  was  considered  one  cause  of  his    is  rather  diffuse,  bears  the  following  title, 
I  own  unexpected  death.     At  that  time  he    M^moires  Critioues  pour  servir  d*£clair- 
iras   meditating   publications   upon   the    cissements  sur  divers  Points  de  I'Histoire 
terrestrial   paradbe,   upon   the  minerals    Ancienne  de  la  Suisse,  Lausanne,  1747- 
i      .  plants  of  Scripture,  with  other  in-    49,  3  vols,  4to.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
isting  subjects,  and  had  already  gone        BOCK,    (Jerome,)    called   sometimes 
!  •  considerable  way  towards  the  completion    Le  Boucq,  but  more  usually  Tragus,  the 
"^  his    designs.      In   the  last   century,    one  being  a  French,  the  other  a  Greek 
chart's  great  services  to  learning  were    translation   of  his  name,  which   means 
mode  far  more  available  by  the  labours    Buck  in   English.      He    was    bom    at 
of  two  German  scholars.     Rosenmiiller    Heidesbach  in  1498,  and  after  profiting 
reprinted  his  Hierozoican,  at  Leipsic,  in    by  a  good  education,  he  became  first  a 
1793-96,  in  three  volumes,  4to,  with  notes    schoolmaster,    then    a    physician,    and 
and  additions.     Michaelis  published  at    eventually  a  Lutheran  mmister.     In  this 
Gottingen,  in  1780,  a  supplement  to  his    last  capacity  he  lived  sixteen  years  at 
Oeographia  Sacra,  filling  up  his  omis-    Hornbach,  and  he  died  there  of  phthisis 
sions,  and  correcting  his  mistakes.    (Cle-    in  1554.     He  is  one  of  the  fatners  of 
ment.     Blount.    Chalmers.    Biog.  Univ.    modem  botany.     His  taste  for  plants 
Moreri.    Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,    induced  him  to  explore  the  country  in 
iv.  76.)  every   direction,   and    his    discernment 

BOCHART  DE  SARON,  (John  Bap-  forbade  an  implicit  ac(juiescence  in  re- 
tist  Gaspard,)  of  the  same  family  as  the  ceived  habits  of  arrangmg  the  vegetable 
preceding,  born  at  Paris,  January  16,  world.  Hence  he  forsook  the  practice  of 
1730,  and  first  president  of  the  parlia-  describing  plants  alphabetically  for  a 
xnent  there.  He  was  particularly  eminent  classification  of  them  according  to  their 
as  an  arithmetician,  but  all  scientific  several  properties.  This  innovation  was 
pursuits  excited  in  him  the  deepest  in-  necessarily  conducted  upon  very  imper- 
terest.  Such  was  his  fondness  for  calcu-  feet  principles,  but  it  was  an  important 
lation,  that  astronomers  made  no  scruple  stride  towards  real  botanical  knowledge. 
in  calling  upon  him  for  assistance  of  tnis  Bock  published,  in  his  own  language,  a 
kind;  and  he  was  the  first  to  discern  that  new  herbal  in  1539,  without  figures, 
Herschell's  newly-discovered  heavenly  which  he  afterwards  reprinted  with  them 
body  did  not  move  in  an  orbit  suitable  to  once  or  twice.  Eventually  his  informa- 
a  comet.  Hence  the  suspicion,  subse-  tion  was  communicated  to  Europe  gene- 
quently  verified,  that  it  might  really  be  a  rally,  by  means  of  a  Latin  version, 
planet.  Having  ample  pecuniary  means,  published  by  David  Kyber,  in  1552, 
Bochart  de  Saron  collected  the  best  philo-  with  a  preface  by  Conrad.  Gessner,  giving 
sophical  instruments,  and  astronomers,  a  history  of  botany  to  the  actual  time, 
who  could  not  command  such  fiusilities  under  the  following  title, — Hieronymi 
from  their  own  resources,  had  freely  the  Tragi,  de  Stirpium,  maxima  earum  quae 
use  of  his.  He  also  printed  at  his  own  in  Germania  nostra  nascuntur,  Libri  tres. 
cost,  Laplace's  Th6orie  du  Mouvement  In  commemoration  of  Bock's  ser\'ices  to 
Elliptique  et  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre.  botany,  Plumier  named  a  genus  of  plants 
But  no  elevation  of  mind  or  public  spirit  Tragia.  (Biog.  Univ.  Rees.) 
could  propitiate  the  sanguinary  levellers  BOCK,  (Frederic  Samuel,)  a  cousis- 
whom  the  French  revolution  raised  into  torial  counsellor,  and  professor  of  Greek 
power.  Bochart  retired  from  public  life  at  Konigsberg,  bora  there  of  an  old 
when  these  monsters  began  upon  their  noble  Transylvanian  family,  in  1716,  left 
atrocious  course.  They  sent  him,  not-  a  poor  and  neglected  orphan  at  the  age 
withstanding,  to  the  scafibld,  April  20,  of  12.  Having  obtainea  at  the  Friede- 
1794.     (Bioe.  Univ.)  ricianum  and  theological  lectures  of  his 

BOCHAl^  (Charles  William  Loys  de,)  native  town  considerable  information,  he 
a  Swiss  historical  writer,  bom  at  Lau-  became,  in  1737,  assistant  to  a  country 
■anne,  of  a  good  family,  in  1695,  and  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
originally  intended  for  the  church.    His    1740  and  1741,  he  published  a  moral 
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periodical,  The  Hermit,  which  was  much  BOCKELMANN,    (John    Frederic,) 

read.     In  1742  he  delivered  lectures  on  professor  of  law  at  Leydan,  bom  1633,  at 

philosophy  at  the  university  of  Konigs-  Steinfurt,  in  the  county  of  Bentfaeim, 

oerg.    In   1748  he  was  chaplain  to  a  where  his  father  was  a  gogra9€  (countir 

Prussian  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  magistrate).     He  distinguished  himself 

same  town.     In  1753  he  was  appointed  as  a  student  at  Heidelberg,   and   the 

professor  of  Greek  there,  and  also  chief  prince   elector,   Charles    Lewis,   having 

librarian  to  the  university.     Bock  was  a  signified  to  him  his  wish  that  he  should 

useful  teacher  and  a  learned  writer,  but  write  on  the  power  of  the  sovereign  in 

deficient  in  method  and  arrangement,  ecclesiastical  affairs,   he    published    oo 

He  left  some  very  valuable  works,  though  that  subject,  in  1661,  an  £pistoL  Apo- 

unfortunately  not  finished.    Among  them  loget,  in  which  he  broached  doctrines 

are,  Historia  Socinianismi  Prussici,  maxi-  very  acceptable  to  the  prince,  but  highly 

mam  partem   ex   Docmnentis    MSStis.  obnoxious  to  the  theologians^  who  did 

Regiom.  1 753,  (two  dissertations,  which  not  fail  to  resent  them.     One  of  his  of- 

in  the  following  year  were  reprinted,)  ponents  translated  his  name  into  Hir- 

and    his     Historia     Antitrinatariorum,  cander.    The  prince  rewarded  him  with 

maxime  Socinianismi  et  Socinianorum,  a  professorship,  and  Bockelmann   was 

t.  L  p.  ii.;  ib.  1774-76,  t  iL  1784,  8vo.  soon  termed  his  right  band.     His  dis- 

He  was  also  a  useful  writer  on  education,  tinguished  fortune,  however—  for  in  conne 

and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  of  time  he  was  raised  to  the  vice-prcs»- 

wliich  was  spent  in  the  country,  turned  dency  of  the    highest  tribunal  in  the 

his  attention  to  natural  history,  and  wrote  country — so  excited  the  envy  of  his  eol- 

a  lengthy  (Economical  Natural  History  leagues,  that  he  was  induced  to  accept  a 

of  East  and  West  Prussia,  &c.     He  died  professorship  at  Ley  den,  where  he  died 

in  Sept  1786.  unmarried,  in  1681.     Bockelmann  was 

BOCK,  (John  Nicholas  Stephen,  baron  one  of  the  most  esteemed  jurists  of  his 
de,)  a  man  of  letters,  bom  at  Thionville,  time.  His  Compend.  InstituL  Justinian, 
January  14,  1747,  and  impelled  to  the  Lugd.  Bat  1679,  12mo,  was  fur  half  a 
assiduous  cultivation  of  literature  by  the  century  a  very  fkvourito  text^book,  and 
hope  of  thus  partially  forgetting  some  was  often  reprinted.  His  numerous  and 
severe  domestic  bereavements.  His  pro-  profomid  disputations  in  all  the  depail- 
ductions  are  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  ments  of  law,  are  correctly  enumerated 
and  perhaps  that  one  of  them  which  has  and  reviewed  by  Juggler,  in  his  Beit 
been  most  popular  is.  La  Vie  de  Fr^d^c,  zur  Jurist.  Bic^.  b.  iv.  274^301. 
Baron  de  Trenck,  ^crite  par  luimeme,  BOCKENBERG,  (Peter  ComelisMm,) 
traduite  de  I'Allemand,  Metz,  1787.  an  historian  and  antiquary,  bom  at 
Bock  at  first  hailed  enthusiastically  the  Gouda,  in  Holland,  in  1548.  He  went 
French  revolution,  but  he  soon  became  at  first  into  the  church;  and  alter 
alarmed  and  disgusted  by  its  selfish  and  being  a  Jesuit,  a  professor  ni  thco- 
sanguinary  character.  After  a  time  he  logy,  and  a  parish  priest,  he  became 
saw  no  safety  but  in  flight,  and  remained  a  protestant,  and  married  a  school- 
ten  years  away  from  his  native  land.  He  master's  daughter.  His  conversion  drew 
diedatArlon,inl809.  (Biog.Univ.Suppl))  from  Dousa  and  Baudius  several  canslic 

BOCKELIUS,    (John,)    a    medical  epigrams.    The  states  of  Holland  and 

writer,  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1535,  who  West  Friesland  appointed  him  their  his- 

took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Bourges,  and  toriographer  in  1591.     He  died  Jan.  17, 

was  for  a  time  professor  of  anatomy  at  1617,   at  Leyden.     He  was  an  indn^ 

Helmstadt     Eventually  he  settled  as  a  trious  inquirer  into  Dutch  antiquity,  a 

physician   at  Hamburgh,  and  he   died  methodical  writer,  but  devoid  oif  taste. 

there  in  1605,  having  published  a  Latin  For  a  Ust  of  his  writings,  which  aro  of 

treatise  in  1599  upon  philters;  another  local  interest^  see  Swertii  Athense  Belg. 

in   1577,  on  the  plague,  or  some  other  609 ;    Foppens  BibL   Belg.   t   L  966  ; 

epidemic  so   called,   that   prevailed  in  Saxii  Onomast  t  lit  559. 

Hamburgh  in  1565 ;  and  a  third  upon  BOCKH,  (Christian  Gottfried,')  bon 

the  disease  apparently  now  called  inJUb-  1732,  at  a  village  near  Nordlingen,  edn- 

enza,  cntit]ed,Svnopsis  Nov!  Morbi,  quern  cated  in  the  li^r  place  and  al  Jena, 

pleriqueCatarrhumFebrilem,velFebrem  apjiointed   in  1759  con-rector  at  Wcr^ 

Catarrhosum  vocant,  qui  non  solum  Ger-  theim,  and  at  the  same  time  dargjman 

maniam,  sed  pene  universam  Europam  at  Waldburghausen.     In    176S  £•  be* 

gravissimd  afflixit.  Helmstadt,  1580,  8vo.  came  rector  in  the  imperial  town,  E»- 

(Biog.  Univ.)  lingen,  and  in  1772  dMcon  in  the  prin- 
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dpal   church  at  Nordlingen,   at  which  the  age  of  twenty  appointed  professor  of 

town   he   died,  Jan.  31,   1792.     Bockh  eloquence  at  Strasburg;  in  1648  invited 

deserves    honourable    mention    amone  by  queen  Christina  of  Sweden  to  hold  a 

those  who,  in  the  last  century,  exerted  similar  situation  at  Upsal,  and  in  the  fol- 

themselves  for  the  improvement  of  edu-  lowing  year  made  her  historiographer, 

cation.     With  this  view  he  published  a  with  a  salary  of  800  crowns,  which  she 

weekly  journal ;  and  he  was  the  chief  generously  continued,  when  his  health 

contributor  to  the  AUg.  fiiblioth.  fiir  das  obliged  him  to  return  to  Strasburg,  where 

Schul  u.  Erziehungswesen.  Nordlingen,  he  was  elected  professor  of  history.     In 

11    vols,    1774-86,   a   work   containing  1663  he  was  created  a  count  palatine  by 

thorough  criticisms  of  educational  writ-  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. ;  and  such 

in^   well  considered  propositions,   &c.  was  his  reputation,  not  only  as  a  Hebrew, 

Hts  writings  for  the  young  also  met  with  Greek,  and  Latin  scholar,  but  also  for  his 

great  approbation.     For    instance,   his  profound  knowledge  of  history,  politics. 

Journal  for  Children,  14  vols,  Nurem-  and  law,  that  Lewis  XIV.  offered  him  a 

berg,    1780-83;    Chronicle   for    Youth,  pension  of  2,000  livres  if  he  would  settle 

Augsb.  4  vols,    1785-88;    Sermons  for  m  France ;  the  court  of  Vienna,  however, 

Youth,  Nuremb.  1783;  The  Counsellor  unwilling  to  part  with  a  person  of  such 

of  Young  People,  Leips.  2  vols,  179],  &c.  talents,  induced  him  to  oecline  the  in- 

Bockh  was  well  versed  in  ancient  Ger-  vitation,  and,  to  make  up  the  pecuniary 

man  literature,  but  the  greater  part  of  loss  he  suffered  by  his  refusal,  granted 

his  writings  on  this  subject  has  never  him  another  pension  of  600  rix  dollars, 

been   pubushed;    a   few,  however,   are  and  thus   enabled    him  to    pursue   his 

found  m  the  first  volume  of  the  Bragur,  studies  with   unremitting  araour,   until 

which  he   edited    in    conjunction   with  death   put  a  finish  to  Uiem,  in    1692. 

Grater.  During  his  lengthened  life  he  published 

BOCKHORST,  (John  van,)  an  emi-  editions  of  or  notes  upon  Herodian  and 

nent  painter,  bom  at  Munster,  in  1610,  Polybius  in  Greek;  but  his  acquaintance 

of  a  respectable  family,  which  settled  at  was  rather  with  Latin  literature,  as   is 

Antwerp  when  he  was  very  young.     He  shown  by  his  labours  on  Terence,  Virgil, 

was  a  pupil  of   Jacob   Jordaens,    and  Ovid,  Manilius,  Cornelius  Nepos,VelleiU8 

gained  from  his  stature  the  appellation  Paterculus,  and  Tacitus.     His  disserta- 

of  Langen  Jan.     His  colouring  occasion-  tions  on  different  points  of  history,  to- 

ally  resembles  that  of  Rubens,  but  more  gether  with    his  smaller    pieces,    were 

firequently  that  of  Vandyck,  to   whose  published  under  the  superintendence  of 

portraits  those  of  Bockhorst  are  scarcely  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  4  vols,  4to,  at  Stras- 

mferior.     (Bryan.     Pilkington.)  bur^,  in  1712,  while  his  Bibliographia 

BOCKHORST,  (John  van,)  an  artist,  Critica    was    reprinted    at    Leipsic    by 

born  at  Deutekom,  in  Holland,  in  1661,  Krause,  in   1715,  4to,   who  has  added 

who  studied  in  London  under  Kneller.  corrections  of  some  mistakes  into  which 

He  subsequently  went  to  Germany,  but  Bocler  had  fiallen.     Of  his  other  works,  a 

finaUy  settled  in  his  own  country,  where  list  is  given  in  the  Bioff.  Universelle ; 

he  died  in  1724.     His  best  pictures  are  and  it  is  probably  from  nis  treatise  on 

portraits  and  battles.     (Pilkington.)  the    Amphictyonic   Council,  that  more 

BOCKSHAMMER,  (John  Christian,)  modem  authors  have  derived,  directly  or 
bom  at  Teschen,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  indirectly,  some  portion  of  Uieir  know- 
May  27,  1733,  in  1764,  appointed  chief  lec^e. 

preacher    at    Festenberg,    in    Prussian        BOCMANN,  or  BOCKMANN,  (John 

Silesia,  where  he  died  in  1804.     He  was  Laurence,)    bom    at  Liibeck,   May  8, 

a  man  of  powerful  memory,  strong  ima-  1741,  and  first  intended  for  the  church; 

gination,   and  extensive   erudition,   but  but  his  great  love  of  mathematics  and 

e.^pecially  most  worthy  of  record  for  his  physics  inducing  him  to  quit  theology  in 

exertions  towards  the  religious  and  moral  1764,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his 

improvement  of   the    Polish    Lutheran  favourite  sciences  at  Carlsruhe.  Heaflei- 

congregations  in  Upper  Silesia  and   in  wards  filled  successively  various  offices 

the  neighbouring  part  of  Poland  itself,  under  the  govemment  of  Baden.     He 

Being  quite  master  of  their  language,  he  died  Dec.  15,  1802.     His  talents  earned 

translated,  and  in  some  instances  par-  him  the  esteem  of  the  margrave  Charles 

tially  composed,  for  their  use  many  valu-  Frederic,    whom    he    accompanied    on 

able  religious  works.  some  of  his  travels,  whose  court  he  oma- 

BOCLFR,    (John    Henry,)   bom    at  mented,   and  whose  generosity  was  of 

Cronheim,  in  Franconia,  in  1611,  and  at  great  service  to  him  in  the  formation  of  a 
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Tn'.i3cuzi.  He  instmcted  in  phriics  the  Arallon.  He  found  good  entiuuiagnuent, 
other  members  of  the  rolmg  &3dlj.  but  his  habits  became  dmipatrd,  A  fit  of 
Adopting  Txth  enthosiaism  every  foreign  melancholy  cansed  him  to  reflect  npoo 
inreijtion  which  promised  to  be  of  ser-  them  with  ihame  and  wnov.  Hk  hih 
rice  to  mankind,  he  availed  himself  of  ther,  who  was  himself  of  a  religions 
the  con&dence  of  his  sovereign  to  intro-  order,  now  advised  temporary  retirement 
duce  Ughtaing-conductors  throughoat  the  in  a  Capuchin  convent.  The  advice  was 
country' ;  ana  on  the  establishment  of  taken,  and  he  determined,  after  a  time, 
telegraphs  in  France,  he  [iroposed  a  sim-  upon  taking  orders.  He  hdd,  until  deaf- 
pi  ification  of  the  plan,  and  also  other  nets  disquaufied  him  for  its  duties,  a  paro- 
methods.  The  litles  of  most  of  his  uu-  chialbenefice,and  subsequently  a  canoory, 
merous  writings  will  be  found  in  Mensel's  on  which  he  died,  September  22,  172S. 
Gelehrt.  Deutschl.  and  Gradmann's  Ge-  He  was  a  very  proline  author,  leaving 
lehrte  Schweiz.  some  pieces  on  antiquities  and  history, 

BOCiLMANN,  (C  W.)  eldest  son  of  together  with  many  works  of  a  profcs^ 

the  above,  bom  at  Carlsruhe,  1773;  from  sional  character,  of  which  the  most  valn- 

his  youth  a  great  lover  of  mathematics  able  is,  Trait^  Historique  dc  la  Liturgie 

and  physics,  but  diverted  from  his  studies  Sacree,  ou  de  la  Mease,  P^ns,  1701,  8vo. 

by  the  French  war  of  1 792,  in  which  he  (Biog.  Univ.) 

served  as  an  under  officer  in  the  Baden  BOCTHOR,  (Ellious,)  a  learned  Copt, 
army.  In  1795,  lie  and  his  father  were  bom  at  Syout,  in  Upper  Egrpt,  April  12, 
appointed  by  the  Austrians  to  establish  a  1784,  and  engaged,  when  ttarely  fifteen, 
line  of  telegraphs.  He  wrote  on  the  as  interpreter  to  the  French  army  under 
phosphorus  contained  in  various  gases,  Buonaparte,  then  occupying  his  country. 
(Erlangen,  1800,)  and  translateil  Chaptal  When  the  troops  returned  home,  Bocthoc 
on  the  Preparation,  &c.  of  Wine.  In  accompanied  them,  and  rapidly  acquired 
1801  he  quitted  the  army  altogether,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  French.  In  1812 
became  assistant  to  his  father,  whom  he  he  was  employed  by  the  government  in 
succeeded  at  his  death  as  professor,  translating  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  cor- 
though  count  Rumford  urgently  invited  respondence  which  haa  originated  in  the 
him  to  quit  Baden  for  some  place  where  Egyptian  expedition ;  and  he  was  after- 
he  might  be  better  known.  Other  offers  of  wards  attached  as  interpreter,  with  a  regn- 
promotion  abroad  were  equally  unsuccess-  lar  salary,  to  the  military  department.  In 
fill.  In  180o  was  published  his  Sketch  of  1814  this  place  was  suppretted,  as  it  was 
a  Guide  for  Use  at  Lectures  on  Physics,  again,  ana  finally,  in  1817,  liter  a  re- 
Carlsruhe,  8vo.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  establishment  of  two  years,  at  the  in- 
a  member  of  the  commission  of  health,  stances  of  some  academicians.  In  1818, 
having  previously  published  a  work  on  however,  his  salary  was  restored,  for  the 
the  mineral  springs  of  Baden,  lie  was  a  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  continue  the 
member  of  no  less  than  on e-and- twenty  French  and  Arabic  diction arv,  upon 
learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  ori- 
various  sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  sent  ental  scholars  were  very  desirous  of  seeing 
his  writings  honoured  him  with  decora-  completed.  In  1819  he  was  allowed  to 
tions  or  other  marks  of  distinction.  His  deliver  a  course  on  colloquial  Arabic  in 
works  on  the  practical  and  useful  appli-  the  school  of  eastern  languages,  and  he 
cations  of  physics  are  very  numerous,  out  was  appointed  professor  of  that  tongue  in 
modern  theories  did  not  engage  his  atten-  January  1821.  He  had  now  a  prospect 
tion.     He  died  June  18,  1821.  of  respectable  station  and  easy  circum- 

BOCQUILLOT,  ^(Lazarus   Andrew,)  stances,  but  liver-disease  carried  him  ofi) 

a  Frencli  writer,  chiefly  on  religious  sub-  September  26,  in  that  very  year.  He  had 

jccts,  born  at  Avallon,  April  1,  16*19,  of  published  his  discourse  on  the  opening  of 

parents  who  were  very  poor,  but  contrived  nis  lectures  upon  colloquial  Arabic,  tlie 

to  give  him  a  good  education.     He  tried  Arabic  alphabet,  and  an  abridgment  of 

for  admittance  among  the  royal  guards,  the  Arabic   conjugations.     The  MS.  of 

but  failing  of  success,  he  thought  of  the  his   French  and  Arabic  dictionary  wr 


— V    ^ —   —  — — » 

•turning,  successor  in   the    Arabic  professorship, 

he  renaired  to  Ik>ur^es  us  a  law  student ;  Having  augmented  Bocthor*s  work  by 

and  having  obtained  the  requisite  qiuili-  numerous  materials  collected  by  himseu 

fication,   he    entered   u^wn  practice    at  for  a  simihtr  «'urpo86  during  a  rcsidenca 
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in  Syria,  the  editor  published  it  at  Paris,  months,  dying  December  30,  1606,  ac^ 

in  two  volumes,  4to,   in  1828.     (Biog.  cording  to  Istuanfi,   of  dropsy,  though 

Univ.  Suppl.)  some  accounts  attribute  his  death  to  poi' 

BOCZKAI,  (Stephen,)  a  Transylva-  son,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Aian  nobleman,  who  headed  the  revolt  by  <<  He  was  buried  by  his  infatuated  ad- 
^hich,  in  1604,  the  Protestants  of  his  own  herents,"  (says  Istuanfi,  who  is  unfavour- 
country,  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  able  to  him,)  **with  truly  regal  mag- 
party  among  the  Hungarians,  sought  to  nificence ;  and  two  crowns — one,  that 
%hrow  off  their  subjection  to  the  in-  which  he  had  received  from  the  Turks, 
tolerant  rule  of  Austria.  Since  the  last  the  other,  one  which  had  belonged  to  a 
cession  of  Sigismond  Batthori,  (see  Bat-  despot  of  Moldavia — were  laid  on  his 
rHORi,)  Transylvania  had  been  annexed  coffan."  His  character  is  thus  summed 
•o  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  an  up  by  old  KnoUes,  in  his  quaint  but 
attempt  to  regain  independence, in  1603,  expressive  language;  "He  died  to  the 
bad  been  unsuccessful ;  but  Boczkai,  after  great  sorrow  and  griefe  of  all  the  people 
concluding  a  league  with  the  Turks,  and  in  generall,  who  had  him  in  great  honor 
placing  the  protestant  interest  under  their  and  regard.  He  was  honorably  de- 
protection,  gave  battle  to  the  imperial  scended,  and  a  man  of  a  great  spirit; 
commander,  Belgiojoso,  who  was  utterly  ambitious,  wise,  and  politicke ;  a  great 
xouted  and  driven  from  Transylvania;  lover  of  his  countrey,  but  an  extreame 
and  the  states  of  the  principality,  assem-  enemie  unto  the  Germans,  and  their 
bling  under  the  direction  of  the  grand-  government  in  Hungarie."  He  had 
vizir,  elected  Boczkai  to  the  throne.  In  married  a  daughter  of  Count  Hagorassi, 
the  ensuing  campaign,  his  partisans,  but  died  issueless.  (Istuanfi  de  Rebus 
every  day  augmenting,  overran  Upper  Hungaricis.  Von  Hammer.  Knolles'. 
Hungary  almost  without  opposition  ;  and  Naima,  &c.) 

so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  Turks,  BOD,  (Peter,)  bom  1712,  at  the  vil- 
that  the  sultan  sent  him  a  firman,  ere-  lage  of  Felscho-Czematon,  in  Transyl- 
ating  him  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  held  as  vania ;  educated  at  a  protestant  seminary, 
a  fief  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  promis-  to  which  he  was  afterwards  professor  of 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that,  after  the  ex-  Hebrew,  and  librarian.  He  resigned 
pulsion  of  the  Germans,  he  would  place  these  appointments  in  1740  ;  studied 
nim  in  possession  of  all  the  towns  held  theology  three  years  at  Leyden,  and  was 
by  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  excepting  appointed,  on  his  return  home,  cabinet 
those  in  which  mosques  had  been  founded,  preacher  to  the  dowager-countess  Teleki. 
and  he  was  accordingly  crowned  in  the  He  died  at  Magyar- Igen,  1768.  His 
camp,  on  the  plains  of  Rakosch,  near  -  numerous  writings,  in  Latin  and  Magyar, 
Buda,  in  the  presence  of  the  vizir  and  testify  his  learning,  spirit  of  research,  and 
the  pashas  of  Buda  and  Temeswaer.  literary  industry;  among  them  may  be 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  in  enumerated  an  Hungarian  Dictionary, 
peaceable  possession  of  all  Upper  Hun-  as  a  Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the 
gary ;  and  his  popularity  was  such,  that  Scriptures ;  his  History  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  towns  were  surrendered  to  him  by  of  the  Saints  (all  in  Magyar) ;  his  Synop- 
their  inhabitants  in  defiance  of  the  Ger-  sis  Juris  Connubialis,  1763  ;  Magyar 
man  garrisons.  Overtures  of  accom-  Athenas,  &c.,  Hemnanist  1766,  8vo, 
modation  were  made  by  the  court  of  (confiscated  by  the  court  on  account  of  too 
Vienna,  but  Boczkai  refused  to  admit  free  expressions  on  the  prevailing  belief) ; 
the  envoys  to  his  presence,  declaring  his  FrancisciParizpapaiDictionarium  Latino- 
intention  to  establish  the  independence  Hungaricum  locupletatum,  ib.  1767,  vol. 
of  Huneary  and  the  protestant  religion ;  ii.  8vo.  From  his  History  of  the  Uni- 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  however,  between  tarians  in  Transylvania,  Lugd.  Bat., 
the  Porte  and  Austria  put  an  end  to  1776,  8vo,  Walch  gives  extracts  in  his 
these  ambitious  projects,  and  he  con-  Modem  History  of  Religion,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
eluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  em-  464 — 480. 

peror,  by  which  the  liberties  of  Hungary,  BODARD  DETEZAY,  (Nicholas 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  protestant  Maria  Felix,)  a  French  poet,  bom  at 
faith  in  that  kingdom,  were  guaranteed,  Bayeux,  in  1757,  and  originally  intended 
and  Boczkai  recognised  as  independent  for  the  bar.  A  desultory  taste  for  letters 
hereditary  prince  of  Transylvania,  with  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  this 
reversion  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  object,  he  became  a  placeman  in  1792; 
failure  of  his  male  line.  He  did  not  sur-  but  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  de- 
rive  this    pacification    more    than    six  nounced  as  a  moderate,  and  underwent 
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imprisonment  On  recovering  his  liberty,  fiiTouriteofthe  abbot,  SteunnetSy  at  HaDi 

he  went  as  Tice-consul  to  Smyrna,  and  nniTersity,   especially  under   Michadii^ 

after  filling  that  situation  in  a  very  satis-  and  at  Leipuc,  where  be  studied  under 

factory  manner,   he  did  not  return  to  Hebenstreit.     He  began   to   lecture  in 

France  before  pa3ring  a  visit  to  Greece.  1747,  at  Halle,  on  Hebrew  graaunar.    la 

He  subsenuently  was  consul-general  at  1749  he  continued  these  lectures  at  Hefan* 

Genoa,   where  he  remained  until  that  stadt,  where  he  attowards  became  onli- 

place  was  incorporated  with  France,  in  nary   professor,    with  the  very  scanty 

1805.     He  never  was  employed  by  the  stipend  of  300  dollars.     To  ootaia  tlie 

government  again  ;    but   although    his  most  accurate  and  extensive  gramnatical 

future  amusements  were  literary,  he  does  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages^  was 

not  appear  to  have  produced  any  new  the  erand  object  of  his  life.     He  com- 

publicatioB.       His    known    works    are  pared  the  old  translations  of  the  Bible  in 

chiefly  plays,  which  came  forth  anony-  various  languages,  and  translated  ibem 

mousfy;  and  the  last  of  them,  a  comic  again  into  Latin.    Amongst  his  labmmef 

opera,  in  one  act,  performed  in  1790,  was  this  class  were,  the  Ethiopic  version  of  St 

never  printed.     He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  Matthew,  Halle,  1749,4to;  and  the  Persian 

IS,  1823.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  version  of  the  same  evangelist,  Helms. 

BODDAERT,  (Peter,)  a  Dutch  poet,  1750.  In  subsequent  years  he  published 
bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  in  1694,  several  books  or  portions  of  the  New 
died  in  1760 ;  first  known  by  a  transia-  Testament,  translated  from  the  Aiabie, 
tion  of  Crebillon's  Atreus  and  Thyestes.  Turkish,  and  Armenian.  The  prebces  to 
In  1717  he  joined  Steengracht  and  De  la  these  publications  contain  many  learned 
Rue  in  publishing  a  collection  of  Poetical  inquiries  and  valuable  remaiks.  The  col- 
Recreations,  reprinted  in  1728,  though  lected  results  of  his  grammatico-eritical 
very  moderate  prodnctiona.  Boddaert  labours  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his 
also  published  some  religious  poetry,  Ptoeudo-Critica  Mfllio-Ben^eliana,  Hal«, 
which  was  very  successful  on  its  appear-  1767,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  His  Latin  and  German 
ance,  but  has  little  to  gain  the  notice  of  styles  were  inelegant,  and  some  of  his 
posterity.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  learning  was  more  tedious  and  laborious 

BODDAERT,  (Peter,)  a  celebrated  than  useful  or  profitable.  Hu  comments 
physician  and  naturalist,  born  in  Zea-  on  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
land  about  1730.  He  studied  in  Hoi-  ment  are  neither  original  nor  valuable. 
land,  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Ley  den.  He  died  March  7,  1796. 
and  settled  at  Flushing,  where  he  not  BODE,  (John  Joachim  Christopher,)  m 
only  practised  his  profession,  but  devoted  noted  German  writer,  son  of  a  poor  sol- 
himself  also  to  the  study  of  natural  his-  dier,  who  was  afterwards  a  day-labourer 
tory.  He  was  named  a  counsellor  of  the  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  was 
city,  and  he  visited  the  principal  cities  in  bom  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  January 
Holland,  making  acquaintance  with  the  16,  1730;  and  from  his  clumsiness  at 
most  learned  men  of^  his  time.  Besides  manual  labour,  nicknamed  by  his  family, 
various  papers  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  when  a  child,  **  Stupid  Christopher.'*  For 
the  Acaaemy  of  the  Curious  in  Nature  of  some  time  his  grandfather,  a  peasant  in 
Haarlem  and  Zealand,  he  published  many  the  village  of  Banun,  employed  him  to 
works,  both  original  and  translations,  of  tend  his  sheep.  He  showed  early  a  pas- 
which  may  be  named.  Planches  Anato-  sionate  love  of  music ;  and  in  bis  fonr^ 
miques  de  Daubenton,  with  a  translation  teenth  year  his  mother  prevailed  on  her 
of  the  text  into  Dutch.  PaDas  Elenchus  husband's  brother  to  defray  the  expenss 
Zoophitorum,  Utrecht,  1768,  8vo.  Pallas  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Kroll,  the  town- 
Mclanges  de  Zoologic,  f6. 1770,  4to.  De  musician  at  Brunswick.  He  snircrvd 
CliKtodonte  Argo,  Amst.  1770,  4to.  De  much  from  the  t\Tanny  of  hu  mistress, 
Testitudine  Cartilaginefi,  t6.  1770,  4 to.  but  succeeded  in  learning  to  play  on  most 
De  Chsptodonte  Diacantho,  ib.  1 772,  4  to.  instruments  with  facility,  if  not  with  taste. 
Hunter  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  reading ;  and 
I'eeth,  translated  into  Latin  and  Dutch,  the  Adventures  of  Simplecissimus,  which 
Dordrecht,  1773,  4to.  Elenchus  Ani-  he  devoured  at  night  in  his  garret,  made 
malium,  Roterod.  1785,  8vo.  Zimmrr-  a  lasting  impression  upon  him.  Scarcely 
man  Hist.  Goograph.  Utrecht,  1787,  8vo.  was  his  apprenticeship  completed,  when 

BODE,  (Christopher  Augustus,)  pro-  he  was  made  hautboy-player  to  a  regiment 

fessor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Helm-  at  Brunswick,  and  married  a  poor  bat 

stadt  *,  born,  1 722,  at  Wcmigcrode ;  edu-  pretty  girl  of  sixteen.    About  1 750,  having 

catcd  at  Klosterbergen,  where  he  was  a  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  vegi* 
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It,  he  went  to  Hdmstadt,  to  take  les-  took  bis  kftve  of  the  army,  flew  to  hie 

$  in  playing  the  bassoon  of  Stoke,  a  friend  Stockhausen,  then  at  Lunebur^i 

bratCNd  performer  on  that  instrument,  as  co-rector  of  the  Johanneum ;  and  in 

>  Bupplrt  himself,  meanwhile,  he  gave  1757  set  out  with  a  small  box,  containing 

al  lessons  to  others.     One  of  his  music,  his  linen,  and  a  few  letters  of 

uiM,  a  rich   student  of  the  name  of  recommendation,  given   him  by  Stock- 

hluber,  took  him  to  live  with  him,  and  bausen,  for  Hamburg,  where  he  hc^d  to 

^tructed  him  in  French.     Both  studied  live  by  his  talents.     From  the  day  of  bif 

lian  together,  and  Bode  took  Latin  in  arrival  in  this  city  fortune  smiled  on  him. 

1,   besides  attending    Stockhausen's  He  had  the  children  of  wealthy  parents 

u Mires,  and  receiving  instructions  from  for  pupils  in  French  and  music ;  and  he 

.  in  German  and  English.   His  future  became  a  great  favourite,  from  hisattrac- 

nfer  was  now  decided,  and  he  deter-  tive  method  of  instruction,  and  his  con- 

sd  upon  devoting  himself  to  litera-  yersational  powers.      He   now  learned 

D ;   but  bis  circumstances  were  for  a  Spanish,    tacine    lessons    for  a  month 

;  time  unfavourable.     Disappointed,  from  a  shoemaker,  who  had  worked  at 

ills  return  to  Brunswick,  of  an  office  his  trade  in  Spun.     In  1759  be  beean  to 

musician  to  the  court-chapel,  he  left  publish  translations  from  the  French  and 

lie  duchy  for  Hanover,  where  his  haut-  English,  and  for  Koch's  theatre  adapted 

,  .-oy  was  engaged  for  the  Frcudenmann  vanous  plays  from  the  French,  Italian, 

ment  at  Zell,  at  which  place  he  re-  and  English.     In    1761    he  be^an   his 

^      ed  four  years,  ardent  ana  industrious  labours  as  a  freemason,  which,  m  after 

m  vver.    To  support  his  family,  his  day  years,  formed  his  principal  business.     He 

f aa  spent  in  giving  lessons ;  but  all  his  entered  the  great  lodge,  Absalom,  after- 

.eisure  hours,  and  a  part  of  his  nights,  wards  reached  very  high  grades,  and  was 

irere  devoted  to  the  study  of  music,  the  several  times  ''Meistervon  Stuhl"of  this 

languages,  and  literature.  A  schoolmaster  lodge,   with  most  of   the    members  of 

whom  he  instructed  in  music,  corrected  which,  at  the  end  of  1764,  he  went  over 

hb  first  attempts  in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  the  system  of  strict  observance.     In 

*^*ew  open  to  him   his  library,  which  1762  and  1763  he  edited,  with  talent  and 

le  eagerly  rifled.  His  knowledge  of  tuocesB,  the  noted  Hamburg  paper.  The 
finglish  and  It^an  he  now  perfected;  Impartial  Correspondent!  In  1/65,  for* 
but  Latin,  notwithstanding  that  his  new  tune,  by  a  singular  freak,  proclaimed  her 
friend  proffered  him  his  professional  as-  peculiar  aflecdon  for  him :  at  the  very 
aistance,  he  appears  to  have  despaired  of  moment  when  he  was  about  to  sue  for 
mastering.  He  had  already  published  the  hand  of  Simonetta  Tam,  one  of  his 
several  musical  compositions,  when,  in  rich  and  lovely  scholars,  on  behalf  of  a 
in  1754  and  1756,  two  collections  of  friend,  the  lady  suddenly  ofiered  it  to 
aongs,  which  he  had  set  to  music,  ap-  himself.  For  a  year  Bode  was  the 
peared  at  Leipsic,  under  the  title  of  Odes  happiest  of  husbands,  and  was  also  rich, 
and  Songs,  Serious  and  Comic,  fol.  He  independent,  and  free  from  care ;  but  at 
was  as  yet  so  young  a  critic,  that  the  se-  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  unfor- 
lection  of  these  poems  had  devolved  upon  tunately  lost  his  wife,  from  an  accident, 
his  friend  Stockhausen,  who  also  furnished  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  horse.  She  had 
the  dedication.  His  talents  and  attain-  left  him  her  sole  heir ;  but  to  escape  the 
ments  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  unjust  complaints  of  her  relations,  he 
Bome  people  of  the  higher  classes  at  Zell,  only  retained  a  small  part  of  her  pro- 
whose  society  rendered  him  still  more  perty  (about  16,000  dollars  it  was  said), 
avjerse  to  his  uncongenial  position.  At  To  drown  his  grief,  he  made,  in  1766, 
this  period,  his  circumstances  were  pecu-  together  with  the  privy-counsellor,  Schu- 
liarly  unfavourable.  The  arbitrary  spirit  bert  von  Kleefeld,  a  masonic  journey  to 
of  military  discipline  galled  him  ;  he  was  the  superiors  of  the  Strict  Observance  in 
involved  in  quarrels  by  his  nice  feeling  Lusatia.  On  his  return  to  Hamburg 
of  honour,  and  even  incurred  a  sentence  he  established  himself  as  a  publisher, 
of  punishment,  which,  however,  was  not  and  married  the  daughter  of  Bohn,  a 
executed.  His  marriage  was  not  happy ;  man  of  experience  in  that  line.  The 
and  his  wife's  mismanagement  and  ex-  first  work  that  he  published  was  Lessing's 
travagance  were  the  source  of  violent  admirable  Dramaturgic.  When  Seyler's 
recrimination  between  them.  In  1756  theatrical  undertaking,  in  which  he  was 
his  wife  died  of  an  acute  disease,  and  his  interested,  failed,  he,  together  with  his 
three  children,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  friend  Lessing,  formed  a  literary  pub- 
soon  followed  her  to  the  grave.    He  now  lishing  com^mny,  by  which  works  were 
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to  be  pablisfaed  for  the  benefit  of  theb'  nrr  and  moral  objects  of  inaninatiiiii." 

authon.    Nonrithsucdlne  Bode's  adrui-  Dispotes  arose  betvecn  the  sapcrion; 

UkgiouM  co&D-exfoci  wiih.  Rlopstock.  Gen-  the  order  vas  perwcnted  and  abolished 

lenbc-r?.  Eiscdov.  2^LAna.  and  oihtr  in  Bavaria,   its  home;  and  ii^ Saxony, 

vriicrs.  thU  plan  failed,  from  Lessins's  where  Bode  vas  one  of  the  commander^ 

habiu,    asd    Bode*£   ignorance    of    cne  it  vas  shortly  compelled  to  suspend  its 

details  of  the  busii:e«s.     His  c&reer  as  a  a^tiTl:y,   and   indeed,    as  it  proved,  to 

transUior  of  ELglis'..  huoio.'ous  vor&s  he  ternauiate   its   career.      In    1787,   Bode 

comnieiiced    v:;h   iieme's   Sentimental  went  to  Paris,  vh ere  he  was  chiefly  occu- 

JoumcT,  vhich  Lesslng  had  recommended  pied  in  examining  the  rituab  and  tapestry 

to  him.     Tnis  transbtion  gave  birth  to  of  the  French  mason?,  who  Ibrm  an  in- 

the  sentimental  style  in  Germany,  which  finitely  complicated  institatioo.     In  1788 

soon  became  very  fashionable,  and  wai  he  published  a   translation,    with  amu^ 

cultivated  to  a  ndiculous  excess.     He  tations,  of  Bonneville's  remarkable  work, 

also  gave  to  the  German  public  excellent  The  Jesuits  driven   from   Frecmnsoniy, 


published  a  Freemasons'  Annual.  After  self  to  improve  the  general  arrangementi, 
the  loss  of  his  third  wife,  and  of  four  of  as  well  as  the  internal  organization,  of 
her  children,  at  Hamburg,  he  left  that  German  masonry.  Shortly  after  a  visit, 
cit^',  and  settled  at  Weimar,  as  secretary  with  Hufeland  and  Bottiger,  to  Bruns- 
to  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  minister  wick  and  Zell,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
von  Bemstorf.  Here  he  continued  to  self  far  from  ashamed  of  the  humble 
translate  from  the  English,  French,  and  capacity  in  which  in  bye- gone  days  he 
Spanish.  His  most  successful  production  had  figured  there.  Bode  died  (nnezpect- 
of  this  orJer  was  his  version  of  Mon-  edly  to  himself,  as  he  had  always  wisned) 
taiirne.  which  he  executed  con  amore,  at  Weimar.  December  13,  1793.  He 
ancl  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact-  was  buried  between  Lucas  Cranacb  and 
ness.  His  translation  of  Tom  Jones  was  Musaeus  —  a  fanciful  juxta-positioo. 
more  hastily  performed  and  less  credit-  Herder  and  Wieland  lamented  him  in 
able.  Bode,  from  the  time  of  his  joiuing  their  writings ;  and  Bottiger  wrote  a 
the  freemasons,  had  begun  to  form  a  memoir  of  him.  The  proportions  of 
masonic  Hbrar}',  which  in  time  reached  Bode  were  colossal ;  bis  bead  was  extra- 
eight  hundred  volumes ;  and  by  stating  ordinarily  large :  his  eyes,  and  almost 
tlie  results  of  his  inauiries  and  studies  on  eveiy  feature,  displayed  humour  and 
the  origin  and  tendency  of  masonr}',  he  originalit)*.  Though  his  appearance  was 
created  agreat  sensation  at  the  celebrated  far  from  prepossessing,  he  presented 
congress  at  Wilhulmsbad,  in  1782,  which  decided  traits  of  good  nature  and  ba- 
be attended  as  a  deputy.  To  the  Jesuits  manity.  He  was  vehement  in  his  ges- 
he  ascribed  great  influence  in  the  insti-  ticulations;  sensitive,  and  easilT  rouwd 
tution  and  propagation  of  masonry  in  to  anger,  but  as  easily  pacified;  jovial 
Germany  and  England.  At  this  same  and  witty  in  society,  but  sarcastic.  The 
congress,  the  baron  von  Knigge  enrolled  incongruity  between  his  education  and 
him  in  the  order  of  lUuniinati,  where  subsequent  position,  between  bis  ma- 
he  figured  under  the  name  of  Amelius.  ceptible  temperament  and  rouflb  ezte- 
The  baron,  (called  Philo  amongst  the  rior,  furnished  him  with  abundance  of 
Illuminati,)  conferred  on  him  in  rapid  subjects  for  the  humour  with  which  natore 
succession  the  dignities  of  the  order  of  had  so  richly  endowed  him.   Inhb 


the  Illuminati,  and  Scottish  knighthood,  which  was  never  elegant,  something  w't 
or  the  rank  of  the  directing  Illuminati.  usually  wanting  or  mismatched.  In  bia 
Bode  had  promised  the  order  his  ardent  manners  and  expressions,  there  was  a 
support,  if  worthy  of  it,  but  had  an-  certain  Lower-Saxon  rrrughness  and  sim- 
nounced  that  deception,  and  especially  plicity.  He  was  honest,  benevolent, plain- 
Jesuitism,  would  find  in  him  an  unconi-  spoken  ;  a  favourite  with  all  classes,  and 
promising  foe.  He  afterwards  advanced  even  with  the  fair  sex,  in  spite  of  hit 
to  a  point  whence  the  whole  machinery  unpleasing  person.  His  letters  to  some 
of  the  order  lay  exposed  to  his  view,  and  ladies  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  con- 
corresponded  with  its  founder,  Weishaupt  tain  his  happiest  thoughts,  and  would 
(Spartiicus).  The  proceedings  of  neither  form,  if  published,  his  best  origii.al  work. 
Bode  nor  Knigge  were  exactly  those  best  His  love  of  secret  societies,  and  his  f^th 
calculated  to  promote  **  the  higher  lite-  in  tlieir  efficacy,  were  weaknewet  which 
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may  be  pardoned  him ;  especially  when  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 

the  activity  of  his  nature  is  considered,  Starry  Heaven,  which  was  published  in 

and  the  iittle  public  scope  which  could  1768,  with  a  preface  by  tlie  professor 

be  afforded  to  it  in  such  a  country  as  himself,  and  became  highly  popular  in 

■s  Germany.     He  was  no  disturber,  how-  Germany.     Bode  next  engaged  himsell 

II  ever,  of  public  order ;  he  wished  to  keep  upon  an  astronomical   periodical.     But 

IB  politics  and  masonry  quite  apart;    but  his   most   celebrated   publication   is  the 

ne  was  a  constant  stickler  for  all  the  te-  Uranographia,  or  Great  Celestial  Atlas, 

dious  ceremonies  of  the  latter.     He  was  a  Latin  work,  published  at  Berlin,  in  1801, 

ihe  friend  of  the  neglected,  the  oppressed,  containing  a  notice  of  12,000  more  stars 

the  mistaken,  and  especially  of  the  young,  than  are  to  be  found  in  older  works  of  the 

He  exerted  his  influence  with  different  same  kind.     Bode's  extraordmary  talents 

nrinces  for  the   benefit  of  the   neces-  were  justly  appreciated  by  the  illustrious 

>us.      He  supported  his  mother  and  Frederic  II.,  King  of  Prussia,  who  ap- 

■wier  till  their  death.     Bode  is  scarcely  pointed  him  director  of  the  observatory 

known  as  an  original  writer ;    but  his  at  Berlin.  '  As  his  age  advanced,  compli- 

'  translations  produced,  and  deservedly,  a  ments  and  distinctions  flowed  in  unon 

far  greater  effect  than  the  original  works  him  from  various  quarters,  and  he  hat 

of  many  more  noted  authors.     In  point  undoubtedly   the    glory  of   difiusing   a 

of  style,  they  may  be  regarded  as  quite  taste  for   astronomy  in  Germany.      He 

"   original.     He  created  a  number  of  new  died  Nov.  23, 1826.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

words;  and  had  such  a  thorough  relish  BOD£KK£R,(John  Francis,)  a  painter, 

fbr,    and  appreciation   of,   his  authors,  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  in  1660, 

which  he  never  undertook   to  translate  and  intended  for  his  father's  profession 

'■         rely  for  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  music.     He  preferred,  however,  paint- 

^    uum  inclination,   that  in   his   versions  ing,  and  after  some  instruction  from  John 

^    none    of    their  spirit   was   lost      Style  de  Baan,  he  painted  portraits  with  sue- 

has  since  his  time  made  such  progress  cess  in  several  Dutch  towns.    He  died  at 

■    in   Germany,  that  his  writings  appear  Amsterdam,  in  1727.     (Pilkington.) 

I     now  somewhat  antiquated ;  but  gratitude  BODENSCHATZ,  (John  Christopher 

*  is  not  the  less  due  to  him  for  the  ser-  Geor?e,)  an  orientalist,  born  at  Kof, 
^  vice  which  he  rendered  to  the  literature  March  25,  1717;  died  October  4,  1797. 
!.^  of  his  day.  His  attention  was  given  almost  exclu- 
»        BODE,    (John   Elert,)    a    celebrated  sively  to  subjects  connected  with  Hebrew 

•  astronomer,  son  of  the  master  of  a  com-  literature.  In  the  years  1748  and  1749, 
\'  mercial  school  at  Hamburg,  where  he  was  he  published,  at  Erlangen  and  Coburg, 
f  bom,  January  19,  1747.  Until  seventeen  a  work  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 
t  years  of  age  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  tion  of  the  Modern  Jews.  In  1756  he 
$  father,  who  gave  him  his  first  instructions,  published,  at  Hanover,  an  Explanation  of 
f     He  imbibed  early  a  decided  fondness  for  the  New  Testament  by  means  of  Jewish 

astronomy,  made  a  telescope  for  himself.  Antiquities,  a  work  which  has  been  con- 

p     and  eagerly  observed  the  stars  from  a  sidered  of  great  importance  in  illustrating 

f     garret  under  his  paternal  roof.     He  thus  Scripture.     (Biog.  des  Contemp.) 

acquired,  at  eigtiteen,  an  uncommon  BODENSTEIN,  (Adam,)  son  of  An- 
degree  of  astronomical  knowledge,  and  drew  Bodenstein,  well  known  in  the 
Dr.  Reimarus,  who  was  called  in  to  con-  history  of  the  Reformation,  under  the 
suit  upon  the  case  of  his  father,  then  name  of  Carlostadt.  Adam  Bodenstein, 
dangerously  ill,  in  1765,  saw  with  aston-  a  physician,  or,  perhaps,  more  pro- 
ishment  a  youth,  who  had  scarcely  ever  perly,  a  quack,  was  bom  at  Wittemberg, 
bad  anything  like  effectual  assistance,  m  1528,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Para- 
occupied  in  calculating  an  eclipse  of  the  celsus.  Hence  he  talked  of  himself  as 
sun.  He  communicated  immediately  both  a  transmuter  of  inferior  substances 
what  he  had  seen  to  professor  liusch,  into  gold,  and  able  to  prolong  human 
who  invited  young  Bode  to  his  house,  life.  He  lived,  however,  in  poverty,  and 
warmly  encouraged  him,  and  gave  him  died  at  forty-nine,  in  February  1577,  at 
free  use  of  all  his  books  and  instruments.  Bale,  of  a  contagious  fever,  which  he  had 
In  the  following  year,  Bode  made  his  professedly  a  specific  to  cure.  He  trans- 
acquirements  more  generally  known  by  lated  some  treatises  by  Paracelsus,  and 
the  publication  of  a  small  work  upon  an  wrote  some  works  of  his  own  upon  ax- 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  to  happen  chemy  and  the  like.  (Moreri.) 
before  the  end  of  summer.  Soon  after-  BODIKEK,  (John,)  rector  of  the  Kolin 
wards,  Busch  persuaded  him  to  undci  take  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  edu- 
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cated;  born  1641,  of  poor  but  nobly-  wbicb  refused  liberty  of  consdenee,  ereo 

descended  parents.  On  the  completion  of  at  the  risk  of  civil  war.^   By  thii,  and 

his  academical  studies,  he  became  pastor  some  other  acts  of  oppotition  to  the  couit, 

of  Parstein  in  the  Mark.     He  was  ap-  Bodin  finally  estranged  the  king,  and  ht 

Jointed  to  his  rectorship  in  1675.     He  could  not  even  obtain  a  |iUce  actuallT 
ied  in  1 695.  He  was  the  author,  amongst  promised  to  him.    He  contmued,  acoont- 
other  works  now  forgotten,  of  Elements  uigly,  to  reside  at  Laon,  and  by  his  in- 
of  the  German  Language,  &c.,  KoUn  auf  fluence  there,  caused  that  town  to  declsre 
der  Spree,  1690,  8vo,  which,  in  the  value  for  the  League.    The  same  influence  he 
and  richness  of  its  contents    and   its  subsequently  exerted  to   make  the  in- 
clearness  of  style,  far  surpassed  all  pre-  habitants  aedare  for   Henry  IV.    He 
vious  works  of  the  kind,  was  hence  often  died  at  Laon,  of  the  plafiie,  in  1596. 
reprinted,  and  still  retains  some  value.  Amone  his  works,  one  published  in  1566, 
BODIN,  (Henry,)  a  German  professor  entitled,  Methodus  ad  Fadlem  Historia- 
of  law  at  Kinteln  and  Halle.    He  died  at  rum  Cognitionem,  has  been  blamed  ai 
the  latter  place,  leaving  many  disserta-  really  any  tiling  but  that  which  the  reader 
tions,  and  among  them  one,   De  Statu  might  anticipate,  being  moat  unmetho- 
ReipublicffiGermanic8eFeudali,etFeudi8  dical.    Another,  the  Cemonomanie  des 
lie^alihus.     (Biog.  Univ.)  Sorcicrs,  published  in  1581,   and  soon 
BODIN,  (John,)  an  eminent  political  translated  into  Latin  by  Francis  Juniu, 
writer,  born  at  Angers,  about  1530,  and  is  characterised  as  a  most  wretched  pvo- 
pusitively   said  by  some,   according  to  duction,  sustaining  popular  prejudice,  ud 
Tlmanus,  to  have  entered  into  a  society  denouncmg,  as  a  confederate  of  Satan, 
of  Carmelites,  but  to  have  obtained  a  Wierus,  a  physician  of  the  Netherlands, 
release  from  his  vow,  as  made  at  an  im-  who  had  produced,  in  1564,  a  treatise 
mature  age.    Whatever  may  be  the  truth  De  Prsestigiis,   exposing  the  cruelty  of 
of  this  report,  it  is  known  that  he  studied  burning  for  witchcraft.     If  Bodin,  ther^ 
law,  and  made  an  etibrt  to  practise  as  an  fore,   had  not  otherwise  established  a 
advocate  at  Paris ;  but  although  recoin-  claim  upon  the  notice  of  posterity,  his 
mended  by  superior  talents  and  acquire-  name  would  now  be  merely  mentioned 
mcMits,  his  prospects  of  success  appeared  as  author  of  some  few  pieces  priied  by 
either  too  uncertain,  or  too  remote,  for  the  curious  in  books,  but  neither  known, 
his  satisfaction,  and  he  withdrew  from  nor  deser^'ing  to  be  known,  geneiaDy. 
the  legal  profession  to  live  a  life  of  litera-  He  did,  however,  by  the  publication  of  a 
turc.     His  first  appearance  before  the  political  work  at  Paris,  in  1577,  make  a 
public  in  this  capacity  was  in  1555,  with  noise  in  the  world,  which  long  brought 
a   Latin  verse   translation  of  Oppian's  his  name  prominentl;^  forward,  and  still 
Cynegetica,  illustrated  by  notes.    Tliishas  shields  it  from  oblivion.     This  fiunous 
gained  him  the  appellation  of  plagiary,  treatise,  entitled  De  la  Republique,  is  in 
untuir  use  having  been  made  in  it,  as  six  books,  and  was  originally  published 
was  reasonably  objected,  of  an  edition  in  French,  but,  in  1586,  Bodin  hinuelf 
recently  published  by  Turnebus.     This  published  a  Latin  version  of  it,  with  miny 
work  was  followed  by  several  others,  and  additions.     Objections  are  made  to  it, 
liodin's  reputation  recommended  him  to  though  less  than  to  his  work  upon  the 
Henry  111.,   who  was  fond   of  literary  Knowledge   of  History,  as  deficient  in 
soL'iety.     His  connexion  with   a  throne  method;  and  it  is  fUll  of  digressions  and 
did  not,  however,  prove  of  much  duration;  citations,  which  are  neither  so  apposite 
cither  the  envy  of  courtiers,    as  many  nor  correct  as  the  several  cases  require. 
thought,  having  made  a  breach,  or  what  The  truth  is,  Bodin  was  well  acquainted 
is  more  nrobiible,  ]H)litical  opposition  to  with  the  political  circumstances  of  his 
the  king  s  views  oflered  by  Bodin.     Still  own  country,  but  he  lived  before  the  dif- 
he  did  not  lose  his  hold  upon  the  royal  fusion  of  much  exact  information  upon 
family,  the  duke  of  Alen^on  now  becoming  foreign  states.  Hence  his  inquisitive  mmd 
his  patron,  and  with  that  prince  he  visited  was  driven  to  judge  of  other  countries 
both   Kn(;Iand  and  Flanders.     In  1576  more  by  common  fame,  and  loose  ac- 
he retiri'd  to  Laon  and  married ;  and  in  counts,  than  by  such  accurate  statements 
the  same  year,  he  was  deputed  by  the  as  a  work  like  his  required.     He  appeals 
tiers  it  at  of  Vermandois  to  the  states-  also  to  have  been  a  man  of  violent  pas- 
.ueneral.     In   this  charge  he   acquitted  sions,  and  quite  ready  to  flatter  the  pre- 
hiniHi'lf  with  great  spirit  and  pronriety,  judices   of  iiis   countr)*men«      He   thus 
making  strenuous,  but  unsuccesMful  exer-  raised   a  storin   of  indignation   aninst 
tions  against  those  intolerant  councils,  himself  in  Germany,  schcuan  thereDeing 
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ndif^ant,  and  branding  him  as  utterly  duals  in  givinginstructiQn upon questiona 

unworthy  of  belief,  from  his  representa-  treated  in  it.   Bodin  was,  however,  stimu- 

tioa<»  of  their  country,  as  little  else  pro-  lated  by  the  gratifying  discovery  that  a 

per'7  than  a  province  of  France.     But  foreign  people  made  even  this  use  of  his 

in  spite  of  all  objections,  Bodin  reaUy  labours,  to  undertake  the  Latin  version 

very  &r  outstripped  the  political  writers  of  it  with  improvements,   by  which  he 

of  his  day,   showing  an   extraordinary  extended  at  once  its  European  reputation, 

decree  of  learning  and  reflection.     He  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 

gs  to  bear  upon  his  subject  a  vast  published  Juris  Universi  Distributio,  in 

iuims  of  various  and  discriminating  read-  1580.     In  the  year  of  his  death,  but  it 

ing,  which  facilitated  and  guided  most  seems    after  that  event,   appeared  his 

importantly  the  labours  of  his  successors ;  Universal  Natures  Theatrum,  which  has 

and  he  placed  under  their  eyes  numerous  been  considered  by  some  as  a  specimen 

references  to  ancient  learning,  which  they  of  disguised  pantheism ;  but  others  have 

have  evidently  often  used,  but  not  so  failed  to  discover  any  such  tendency  in  it. 

frequently  acknowledged.     In  the  first  He  left  also  a  MS.,  of  which  ti^ere  are 

chapter  of   his  fif^h   book,   Bodin  has  said  to  be  several  copies  in  France  and 

attracted  considerable  notice  in  modem  Germany,  entitled,  Colloquium  Hepta- 

times,  because  La  Han>e  found  there  the  plomeron  de  Abditis  Rerum  Sublimium 

model,  or,  as  he  calls  it,   the  germ  of  Arcanis,  but  it  has  never  been  printed. 

Montesquieu's  observations  on   the  in-  Its  religious  principles  appear  to  be  un- 

fluence  of  climate,  in  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  sound,  the  author  introducing  debates 

But  it  has  been  remarked  on  the  other  upon  diflTerent  religions,  and  giving  an 

hand,  that  if  Montesquieu  must  be  con-  advantage  either  to  deism  or  Judfusm, 

sidered  here  as  no  original  thinker,  he  for  it  seems  not  to  be  determined  which 

might  at  least  have  taken  the  hint  ^om  of  the  two  has  his  good  opinion.     In 

autnors  far  older  than  Bodin,  who  really  early  life,   Bodin  appears  to  have  been 

has  done  no  more  in   the  matter  than  inclmed  to  protestantism ;  but  his  latter 

develop,  with  greater  fulness  than  before,  convictions  ran  evidently  in  favour  of 

a  principle  that  might  have  been  sug-  Judaism.     Hence  his  Republic  quotes 

gested  to  him  by  Cicero  or  Hippocrates,  the  Old  Testament  continually  and  defe- 

Of  this  work,  formerly  so  celebrated,  a  rentially,  but  seldom  or  never  the  New. 

luminous  general  analysis  is  to  be  found  Boccalini,  in  the  Ragguagli  di  Pamasso, 

in    Mr.  Hallam's   Introduction    to    the  makes  Apollo  condemn  him  to  the  flames 

Literature  of  Europe,  (ii.  205.)     It  was  for  maintaininff    liberty  of  conscience. 

a uickly  translated  into  several  languages :  (HaUam.     Bayle.     Blount.) 
le  Italian  version  has  neither  &ie  nor        BODIN,  (Laurence,)  a  French  physi- 

place.     A  spirited  English  version  was  cian,   bom  at  St  Pateme   (Sarthe),   in 

published  by   Knolles,  more  generally  1762.    Being  a  good  scholar,  and  well 

Known  afterwards  by  a  history  of  the  versed  in  the  literature  as  well  as  the 

Turks,  which  appeared  in  1610.  In  1633,  practice  of  his  profession,  he  established 

Werden  Hagen  published,  at  Amsterdam,  a  periodical  medical  journal,  which  at 

an  abridgment  of  it,  entitled  S3mopsis,  first  consisted  simply  of  extracts  from  the 

sive  Medulla  J.  Bodini  de  Repubuca ;  Recueil  P^riodique  de  la  Soci6t6  de  M4- 

and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  two  French  decine,  but  afterwards  assumed  a  more 

abridgments  of  it  appeared  by  different  useful  form,  as  Bibliographie  Analytique 

authors,  who  have  made  new  arrange-  de  MMecine,  Paris,  1799,  &c.     In  this, 

ments  of  the  author's  matter,  and  added  all  medical  works  upon  ]>ublication  were 

much  of  their  own.     Bodin *s  reputation  noticed  and  regularly  reviewed.    He  also 

did  not  lag  imtil  death  had  rendered  him  published    Le   M^ecin  des  Goutteux, 

unconscious  of  it.     When  he  came  to  Paris,    1796,   8vo.     Reflexions  sur  les 

England,  as  attendant  upon  the  duke  of  Absurdity  du  Syst^me  de  M.  Gall,  Paris, 

Alen9on,  then  suitor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  1813 ;  and  some  other  works, 
he  found  his  work  made  a  text-book  for        BODIN,    (John    Francis,)    bom    at 

lectures  upon  political  science,  both  in  Angers,  September  26,  1766,  and  bred 

London  and  Cambridge;   a  fact  which  for  an  architect.     The  revolution  ren- 

has  induced  some  contmental  sch(4ars  to  dered  his  art  of  little  value,  but  he  was, 

believe   that   it  was  actually   admitted  notwithstanding,  an  ardent  revolutionist 

among  the  established  authorities  in  con-  This  recommended  him  to  patronage, 

ducting  an  English  university  education,  though  not  in  his  own  profession,  and  he 

But  such  was  not  the  truth.     The  book  continued  very  much  of  a  politician  until 

was  merely  used  by  some  private  indivi-  his  death,  in  1829.     He  is  worthy  of 
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notice  as  author  of  several  works  upon  supplying  them  abnnduitly  with  Uterarr 

Angevin  history,  antiquities,  and  biogra-  appliances. 

phy.     (Bio?.  Univ.  Suppl.)  Very  foon  after  queen  Mary's  detth, 

BODLEY,  (Sir  Thomas.)  justly  called  in  November  1558,  the  Bodlejra  >ppnr 

by  Wood,  ancfher  Ptolemy^  for  his  noble  to   have   left  Genera,   as  Thomas  was 

services  lo  literature,  in  founding  a  libran*  entered  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in 

that  may  well  boar  compan«r^n  with  that  1559,  nnder  the  tuition  of  LauTnceHum- 

illu^tnous  collection  foiiiided  by  Soter  at  phrey,  who  became  preaideiit  in  December 

Alexandria.     His  family  was  ancient,  and  1561,  and  rendered  himself  conapicaous 

resided  at  Dunscombf  near  Crediton,  in  as  a  leader  in  the  vesture  controversy. 

Devonshire :  but  his  father,  John,  was  of  Young  Bodlev  seema  to  have  shown  at 

Exeter,  where  Thomas  was  bom,  March  2,  Oxford,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  aptitude 

1545.     His  mother  was  Joan,  daughter  for  education,  and  scxm  after  he  took  his 

and  heiress  of  Robert  Hone,  of  Ottery  bachelor's  decree  in  arts,  in  July  1563, 

St.  Mar}-'s,  in  the  same  county,  esquire,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  MertOD  coUm. 

John  Bodley  was  a  known 'enemy  to  Within  a  short  time  of  hit  incorporatioo 

poper}',  and  hence,  early  in  queen  Mary's  into  that  venerable  society,  he  remaiked 

reign,  he  became  obnoxious  to  professors  with  pain  the  little  attention    that  was 

of  that  religion,  who  watched  him  nar-  paid  to  Greek,  and  some  of  his  brother* 

rowly,  and  menaced  him  with  vengeance,  fellows  persuaded  him  to  lectme  upon 

Apprehensive  that  an  occasion  would  be  that  language  in  the  college  halL     fie 

found   for  carr}'ing  their    threats    into  undertook  this  task  with  no  expectation 

execution,  he  withdrew  into  Germany,  of  any  other  pajrment  for  his  nains  than 

wliere  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  wife,  his  own  improvement,  but  tne  society 

whose  religious  opinions  were  the  same  soon  became  sensible  of  its  obligations  to 

as  his  own,  and  who  came  accompanied  him,  in  thus  giving  it  a  new  claim  to 

by  their  children.     He  first  fixed  himself  public  respect,  and  he  was  requited  by 

at  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  where  an  unexpected  annual  allowance  of  four 

there    was   a  congregation   of    English  marks.     In  1566  he  became  master  of 

exiles.    Hence  he  removed  to  Frankfort,  arts,  and  he  then  read  for  a  year  natunJ 

but  he  made  no  more  than  a  short  stay  philosophy,   in  the  public  schools.     In 

in  either  of  these  places,  his  object  being  1569  he  served  the  omce  of  junior  proctor 

a  residence  at  Geneva.     He  arrived  in  with  great  applause.     Being  the  eldest 

that  city,  in  May  1.557,  with  his  wife,  son  of  a  man  of  fortune,  Bodley  seems  to 

three  sons,  Thomas,  John,  and  Laurence,  have  thought  rather  of  settling  himself 

n  daughtrr,  tliroe  scr^'ants,  two  male  and  in  the  public  service,  than  of  confining 

one  female,   and   his   brother  Nicholas,  his  attention  to  any  particular  profet- 

He  spelt  his  name  BoJleigh,  whicli  was,  sion.    He  determined,  accordingly,  upon 

no  doubt,  the  habit  anciently  with  his  travelling,   for  his  improvement  in  the 

family ;  and  liesidcs  being  a  member  of  modem   tongues,    and    in    the   general 

the  English  church,  he  was  one  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind.    His  plans  being 

six  individuals  from   that  congregation  matured,  and  leave  of  absence  from  his 

received  into  the  bourgeoisie  of  Geneva,  college  obtained,  he  left  England  in  1576, 

His    son    Thomas    had    already    been  and  remained  nearly  four  yean  abroad ; 

grounded  in  grammatical  knowledge  at  visiting,  in  the  time,  France,  Gemuiny, 

Exeter,  and  he  had  now  the  best  farther  and  Italy.     On  returning  to  his  college, 

instruction  that  (leneva,  tlien  a  town  of  he  applied  himself  to  historic^  and  poli- 

scholars,  could  afford.     He  attended  the  tical  studies.     In  1583  he  was  appointed 

lectures  of  Anthony  Kodolph  Chevalier  esquire  of  the  body  to  queen  Elizabeth ; 

on   Hebrew,  those  of  Matthew  Beroald  and  in  little  more  than  twelve  months 

on  Greek,  together  with  tliosc  of  Calvin  afterwards,    he  married   Anne   Ball,    a 

and  lk>za  on  divinity.     He  boarded  at  wealthy  widow,   whose   father,    named 

the  house  of  a  learned  physician,  and  Carew,  was  of  Bristol.   With  her  he  spent 


ippeared  m  1562.  These  portant  services  to  the  state  being 

great  advantages  of  education  being  be-  forth  rendered  by  him  both  at  home  and 

Ktowed  upon  a  mind  excellently  fitted  for  abroad.     His  first  mission  was  in  1585, 

improving  them,  young  Bodley  became  and  took  him  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 

thoroughly  fond  of  learning,  and  was  thus  and  the  duke  of  Bnmswick,  with  some 

triined  for  the  design  that  has  immorta-  other  (lennan   princes.      He  was  next 

li^ed  him,  of  uiiiinc:  future  scholars  hv  sent,  with  extreme  secrecy,  to  Henry  111. 
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>f  France,  when  driven  from  Paris  by  the  a  work,  it  could  but  have  prored  a  valil 
Juke  of  Guise,  and  he  acquitted  himself    attempt,  and  inconsiderate, 
both  to  the  queen's  satisfaction,  and  to  Bodley  was  probably  set  upon   this 
he  advantage  of  the  French  protestant  new  and  most  enlightened  object  of  am- 
,^Nirty.   He  subsequently  spent  five  years  at  bition,  not  only  by  the  regrets  which  he 
he  Hague,  in  charge  of  English  interests  brought  from  Oxford,  that  although  tliere 
nth  the  United  Provinces.    He  was  there  was  once   there   a  public  library,   im- 
I  admitted  into  the  council  of  state,  took  portant  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  its 
ilace  in  public  assemblies  immediately  appearance  had  long  been  a  reproach  to 
ifter  comit  Maurice,  and  voted  upon  all  tne  university,  but  also  by  observations 
questions  proposed.    In  1.593  he  returned  that  he  had  made  abroad.     Italy   had 
.    to  England  upon  his  private  affairs,  but  excellent  public  libraries  at  Rome,  Fer- 
the  aueen  soon  sent  him  back  again ;  rara,  and  Florence ;  so  had  Germany  at 
and  tie  remained  almost  another  year,  Vienna  and  Heidelberg.     Sixtus  V.  had 
"  when  he  came  over  for  a  short  time  with  recently  begun  the  noble  collection  at 
0ome  secret  overtures.   His  royal  mistress  the   Vatican.      Philip  II.  founded   the 
'^  highly  applauded  him,  and  commanded  magnificent  Escurial  library  about  the 
'  his  return  to  accomplish   the   business  year  1580.     An  older  library  still  was  at 
'  which   he  had  proposed ;    nor   did  he  Salamanca ;  and  cardinal  Aimenes  had, 
obtain  his  recall  from  Holland  until  1597.  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century, 
Having  finally  retired  from  foreign  diplo-  established  one  at  Alcala.     France  pos- 
■    macy,   ISurghley  recommended  liim  for  se.sscd,  in  the  royal  library,  long  care- 
secretary  of  state,  in  conjunction  with  his  fully  cherished  by  her  kings,  and  trans- 
own  son,  Robert  Cecil,  aherwards  earl  of  ferred  from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris  in 
Salisbury.     It  happened,  however,  that  1595,   a  collection   worthy  of   a  great 
the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex  gave  the  nation.     The    first   prince    of   Orange 
same  recommendation,  and  with  a  warmth  founded  the  public  library  of  Leyden, 
which  made   the   old  treasurer  suspect  which  rapidly  became  one  of  the  best  in 
some  design  of  introducing  a  counter-  Europe.    The  catalogue  was  published 
poise  to  his   own  infiuence.     He  now,  in  1597,  the  very  year  in  whicn  Bodley 
therefore,  treated  Bodley 's  appointment  returned  home  from  Holland;  and  amidst 
to  the  secretaryship  with  coldness,  and  his  political  cares,  he  could  not  fail  to 
•oon  found  means  to  divert  Elizabeth  remark  how  great  and  solid  a  distinction 
from  thinking  any  more  about  it.   Bodlev  a  struggling  country,   like  the   United 
was,  probably,  mortified  and  disappointed.  Provinces,   had  thus  gained  above  the 
as  he  determined  immediately  to  bid  a  peaceful   and  thriving  land  of  his  own 
final  farewell  to  politics.     Foreign  mis-  nativity.    There  was,  indeed,  something 
sions  were  offered  to  him  several  times  of  a  public  library  at  Cambridge,  chiefly 
afterwards,  but  nothing  could  shake  his  by  means  of  archbishop  Parker's  recent 
resolution  to  spend  what  might  remain  of  liberality.     But  Oxfora  had  no  such  ad- 
life  in  a  private  station.     Having  thought  vantage  ;    and   this   deficiency  was   the 
of  various  plans  to  render  himself  useful,  more  inexcusable,   because  it  anciently 
he  says,  ''  I  concluded  at  the  last  to  set  was  very  differently  circumstanced.     A 
up  my  staff  at  the  library-door  in  Oxon,  present  of  books  had  been  made  to  that 
being  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  in  my  university  very  early  in  the  thirteenth 
■olitude  and  surcease  from  the  common-  century  by  Roger  Lisle,  or  de  Insuktf 
wealth  affairs,  I  could  not  busy  myself  dean  of  York;  and  about  1320,  Thomas 
to  better  purpose,  than  by  reducing  that  Cobham,  bishop  of  Worcester,  laid  the 
place,  which  then  in  every  part  lay  ruined  foundation  of  a  regular  library.     About 
and  waste,  to  the  public  use  of  students,  the    year   1445,    however,    Humphrey, 
For  the  effecting  whereof  I  found  myself  duke   of  Gloucester,  enabled   the   uni- 
fumished,  in  a  competent  proportion,  of  versity  to  form  a  collection,  and  build  a 
such  four  kinds  of  aids,  as,  unless  I  had  receptacle  for  it,  worthy  of  a  seat  of 
them  all,   there  was  no  hope   of  good  learning  so  venerable  and  useful,  over  the 
success.  For,  without  some  kind  of  know-  beautiful  divinity  school.  Duke  Humphrey 
ledge,  as  well  in  the  learned  and  modem  gave  besides  129  volumes,  procured  from 
tongues,   as  in   sundry   other    sorts  of  Italy  at  a  great  expense ;  afterwards  he 
scholastical    literature  ;     without    some  made  farther  contributions  of  the  same 
purse-ability   to    go    thpough   with   the  kind  ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1447,  he  left 
charge;  without  great  store  of  honour-  to  the  university  100/.,  then  a  sura  of 
able  friends  to  further  the  design ;  and  considerable    importance,     with     many 
wiiicut  special  good  leisure  to  follow  such  valuable  MSS.     A  public  library  might 
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liave  been  thus  formed  at  Oxford  at  a  cTiiefly  apent  at  Panon'a  Green,  Fidliam; 
period  not  behind  other  parts  of  Europe  but  he  also  had  a  house  in  London, 
m  making  such  acquisitions ;  but  tne  where  he  died,  Jan.  28, 1613.  His  body 
stniggles  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  was  brought  down  to  Oxibrd,  and  intenc^ 
Limcaster,  which  desolated  England  im-  according  to  hia  own  deme,  but  viu 
mediately  afterwards,  were  highly  un-  a  degree  of  ceremony  justly  due  to  an 
favourable  to  any  design  of  a  Immanizine  character  and  senricca,  lu  the  upper  end 
character;  and  the  reformation  which  of  the  choir  of  Merton  college  chape!, 
distinguished  the  following  century,  By  his  will  sufficient  proviaion  was  made 
proved,  it  must  be  owned  with  grief  and  for  the  completion  of  the  works  that  Iw 
shame,  liiglily  adverse  to  the  accumula-  had  becfun ;  and  his  whole  estate,  after 
tion  of  literary  treasures.  A  bigoted  debts,  legacies,  and  ftineral  charges  were 
prejudice,  oflen  eagerly  echoed  by  sel-  defrayed,  was  settled  upon  the  founds- 
tishncss  and  stupidity,  set  in  agamst  a  tion,  for  which  a  charter  of  mortmsic 
large  proportion  of  books  then  extant,  as  had  been  obtained  in  the  second  of 
not  merely  useless,  but  even  also  the  James  I.  The  first  important  addition 
pernicious  monuments  and  appliances  of  from  extraneous  quarters  made  to  the 
a  base  and  impious  superstition.  Hence  Bodleian  library,  was  in  1629,  when 
great  opportunities  were  given  for  de-  William  Herbert,  thvd  eaii  of  Pembroke 
stroying  and  embezzling  books  by  indi-  of  that  family,  and  chancellor  of  the 
vidunls,  and  authorized  visitors  occa-  university,  presented  it  with  seversl 
sionally  carried  on  the  Vandalic  business  hundreds  of  valuable  Greek  manuscripts, 
of  destruction  on  an  extensive  scale,  purchased  by  him  from  Francu  Baroccio, 
Thus  it  happened,  when  BodIey*s  atten-  a  learned  Venetian  gentleman,  it  was 
tion  was  turned  to  the  subject,  that  only  four  years  afterwards,  when  a  valo- 
although  private  colleges  had  libraries,  able  addition  was  made  by  the  libe- 
the  university  was  without  one ;  and  rality  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  this 
duke  Humphrey's  noble  room  over  the  benefaction  was  quickly  followed  by 
divinity  school  was  little  or  notliing  else  another  still  more  important  from  arch- 
than  a  conspicuous  reproof  to  the  times  bishop  Laud,  who  sent  to  the  unirer- 
that  had  succeeded  its  erection,  it  being,  sitv,  at  different  times,  1,300  manuscript 
Camden  says,  '*  through  the  iniquity  of  volumes,  of  inestimable  value,  in  vaiioui 
the  times  in  th(>  reign  of  Edward  VI.  languages,  particularly  of  the  oriental 
stript  of  all  the  books."  class.  The  next  considerable  addition 
It  was  in  the  year  1598,  when  Bodley  was  the  magnificent  library  of  Selden, 
8erioii!*ly  applied  his  time  and  money  amounting  to  8,000  volumes,  or  more, 
towards  a  remedy  for  evils  so  little  and  originally  intended  for  the  univer- 
creditable  l>oth  to  his  own  loved  uni-  sity  of  Oxford,  but  left  by  him  on  account 
versity,  and  to  his  country  gener^iily ;  of  some  offence,  to  his  executors,  who 
"  a  task/'  as  his  friend  Caniden  justly  libenilly  sent  it  to  its  former  destination, 
says,  **  that  would  have  suited  the  clta-  the  Hodleian.  At  no  lung  distance  uf 
nictor  of  a  crowned  head."  In  1602  this  time  came  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  of 
generous  and  enlightened  *<  task"  had  Francis  Junius,  which,  tlioueh  of  oo 
HO  far  advanced  towards  maturity,  that  peat  bulk,  arc  inestimably  %-BluahIe,  ss 
more  than  2,000  choice  volumes  having  being  ])rtH:ious  remains  of  a  lunguage. 
been  deposited  in  the  litrary,  and  regu-  literature,  and  theology,  dear  to  ihe  hrst 
larly  catalogued,  a  solemn  procession,  on  feelings  of  Knglislimen,  and  casting  con- 
the  Stl)  of  November  in  tliat  year,  going  siderable  light  upon  seveml  important 
from  St.  Mary's  church  to  the  library,  questions.  Thus,  the  seventrentn  i-eii- 
opened  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  use  of  tury  did  not  closi*  without  seeing  Oxford 
tlie  university.  So  rapidly  now  did  the  possessed,  by  Bodley *s  means,  of  such 
ci>llecti(m  increase,  that  both  the  shelves  lihnir}'  as  might  well  bear  comnarisca 
and  the  room  itself  were  soon  found  <piite  with  the  proudest  in  continental  Europe 
unequal  to  contain  it.  Sir  Thomas  and  which,  by  enormous  accessions  since, 
Bodley,  therefore,  as  he  wan  now  called,  has  fully  maintained  its  honourable  rank. 
hfiving  iH'en  knighted  af^er  king  Janu  s's  The  services  that  this  all  hut  unrivalled 
accession,  determined  uptm  enlarging  collection  have  rendered  to  learning  are 
the  building.  The  first  stone  of  his  in-  immense,  and  claim  for  Bodley  a  dis- 
tended addition  was  laid  with  gn*at  tinguished  place  among  the  benefarlon 
lenniity,  July  If).  lOlO.  He  had  not,  of  mankind.  In  1 009  ^ir  Thomas  wrote 
Tcver,  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  his  own  life,  which  was  deposited  in  the 
'Completed.      His   latter   years   were  library,   and  published   by    Heome,  fai 
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1 703,  8vo,  together  with  the  first  draught  tion  with  Hagenbuch  and  Breituiger,  a« 
^  jf  his  statutes,  and  some  of  his  letters,  established   a    weekly  periodiea^    The 
under  the  title  of  Reliquiae  Bodleians,  or  Painter  of  Manners,  a  youthful  imitation 
genuine  Remains  of  Sir  Thomas  of  the  English  Spectator,  but  without  its 
jLKiuiey.     From  the   letters,   it  appears  polish.     In  1 727  he  and  Breitinger  pub- 
"  that  Sir  Thomas  was  of  the  Calvinistical  lished  at   Leipsic   and   Frankfort  their 
party  in  the  university,  as  might,  indeed,  noted  work  On  the  Influence  and  Use  of 
r  oe  expected  from  his  education  at  Geneva,  the  Imagination  towards  the  Improve- 
They  are  of  no  great  historical  value,  ment  of  Taste,   in   which   they  distin* 
'  containing  but  little  information  in  that  guished  the   then   fashionable  bombast 
*  line,  and  that  little  generally  rendered  nrom  sublimity,  censured  the  prevalent 
^  ihe  more  unserviceable  from  the  omis-  artificial  and  laboured  style,  condemned 
Q  of  dates.    They  relate,  in  fact,  to  the  pedantic  and  ridiculous  use  of  foreign 
Mitf  buying  and  sorting  of  books,  building  words,   and  reconunended   the   classics 
'    ihe  library,  and  other  matters  of  the  and  English  writers  as  models,  instead  of 
same  kind.     (Wood's  Athena?.    Ingram's  the  affected  Italian  poets,  who  were  then 
Memorials  of  Oxford.     Livre  des  Anglois  in  favour  with  the  Germans.    Their  own 
ii  Gendve.     Hallam's  Literature,  ii.  498.  style  was  as  yet  far  from  periect;  but  the 
Camden.      Britannia,  Elizabeth.     Biog.  good  sense  of  this  appeal  from  affectation 
Univ.)  to  nature  was  evident  at  once,  and  pro- 
BODMER,  (John  Jacob,)  a  celebrated  ductive  of  excellent  results.     Gottsched 
German  poet  and  critic,   professor    of  was  their  competitor  in  the  reformation 
Swiss  history  at  Ziirich,  born  July  1 9,  of  German  taste  ;  hut  the  spirit  in  which 
1698,   at  Greifensee,   where  his  father  he  entered  upon  the  work  was  anything 
was  pastor.     The   romantic   scenery  of  but  national  or  natural.   In  1725,  Bodmer 
the  district  in  which  he  passed  his  early  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  at 
years  impressed  itself  so  forcibly  on  his  Ziiricn ;   and  he  became,  too,  a  partner 
memory,  that  in  a  letter  written  at  the  in  a  printing  and  bookselling  business, 
age  of  eighty,  he  paints  it  circumstan-  in  which  great  projects  were  contem- 
tially  and  in  lively  colours.     His  ima-  plated.     He  wrote  also  as  well  as  lec- 
gination  in  childhood  was  nourished  by  tured  on  Swiss  history.     About  this  time 
the  Bible  alone,  especially  by  the  his-  he  translated  Paradise  Lost  and  Hudi- 
tory  of  the  pastoral  patriarchs,  of  the  bras,  and  also  published  a  Character  of 
fortunes  of  trie  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  German  Poems,  and  Correspondence  on 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the  deeds  of  the  the  Nature  of  Taste,  works  which  con- 
Judges  and  Kings.     He  was  afterwards  tributed  to  excite  a  grand  controversy 
fascinated  by  Wikram  s  Ovid,  and  various  (into  which  combatants  rushed  in  course 
works  of  fiction.     He  conceived  a  great  of  time  from  all  parts    of  Germany,) 
aversion  to  the   theological  profession,  between  the  critical  school  of  Saxony, 
for  which  his  father  intended  him,  and  (where  Gottsched  ruled  without  a  rival,) 
devoted  himself  to  the  classics,  together  and  that  of  Switzerland.     Bodmer's  cause 
with  such  authors  as  Le  Clerc,  Locke,  was  by  far  the  better,  but  he  was  not  the 
and   Bayle.     His  fatlier,   despairing   of  man  to  do  it  full  justice.     From  1740  to 
making  him  a  clergyman,  sent  him,  in  1750  he  supported  it  to  the  best  of  his 
1718,  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Lu-  ability  in  his  Critical  Dissertation  on  the 

fano,  to  learn  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Marvellous  in    Poetry,    1740;    Critical 

[e   now   travelled  to  various  parts  of  Considerations  on  the  Poetical  Pictures 

Italy,  studied  its  poets,  wrote  sonnets,  and  of  the  Poets,    1741;    Critical  Consider- 

convinced  his  employers  that  he  would  ations  towards  the  reception  of  the  Ger- 

never  make  a  merchant.     In  the  latter  man    Drama,    1 743 ;    Critical    Letters, 

part  of  1719  he  returned  home,  and  spent  1746  and  1749;  Translation  of  Pope's 

the  chief  portion  of  his  time  in  literary  Dunciad,  &c.  &c.    These  works  produced 

pursuits.     Genei  ii  literature  was  then  at  the  decline    of    Gottsched's    influence, 

a  very  low  ebb  in  Germany  ;  the  learned  When  the  first  specimens  of  Klopstock's 

wrote  in  Latin ;  and  the  public  were  con*  Messiah  appeared,  they,  together  with 

tented  with  spiritless,  servile  imitations  Bodmer's  hexameters,  attracted  all  eyes ; 

of  foreign  moaels.     Bodmer,  though  un-  for  Bodmer,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  did  not 

equal  to  the  task,  became  ambitious  of  think  it  too  late  to  make  his  first  appear- 

devcloping  the  national  genius  and  taste,  ance  as  a  poet,  and  had  chosen  Noah  for 

111  1720  he  writes  to  a  friend,  *'  I  should  the  subject  of  an   epic.     This  singular 

like   to   improve  the  German   taste,   if  production  raised  him  in  his  own  esteem 

possible ;"  and  accordingly,  in  conjunc*  as  far  as  it  must  sink  him  in  the  esti« 
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K-iii^n^iU  vi^iz^rj  ifT  ijsrj^'.*r^^i'^v^  sac*    ~3ef:i  soiu  'zy  Kinase,  a  Z&zicii  patri- 


p*tnr.ii  zr*T*Ll:i.r  -ii  t  tstt  r:'ir^  ra»»i  Z^trch.  fc^nctdw  5:r  v&5e&  be  abo  roBCr- 

Ii   &  cLrrlii-*   -w-.v..-.!!:   *zrr-z«-     Cr..i-z7  cnwd  a  *iic^rT  cf  ha  rutjc     HxsSviii 

p>^:a* -T:r<.t  f-.tlj-.-v^ii.  tii^^d-  cc  bJ:-  Sccrjss.  IT^.  jz/i  M-snl  Scorics.  woe 

hsiL  VmV'iKZk .  ibtT  v«r»  iZ  -if^T  =«:nl  vri^ec  wizh.  ihje  aazrvcc  Ti«v  of  lead- 

x£.  :?.•»?  '^z.-iibz.cj.  '*:<::  sZ  ^c'z^^j  cedoe^*  iz^.  21  az  aaactlie  manner,  die  risBf 

in  th.*  el^cier.tA  ci  yjttzrr.     Oz  th«  pc2>-  efn-sriSioti   to   tLe    exocise    of   nunlj 

licac^j:;   c^  tLt   X^-ula::.    Bi-fci-ir   1*1  riraea^     fc:  1775  fee  mmed  the  pnJ- 

Lail^  fL.'^Z!iV^z£.  u  a  d^lrl*.  a^^d  h«  iVtKnLfp  cf  h5s^rr.  wci^  he  had  hdd 


aftervardi  ::;iT:tec  r.H   to  >»  negLiCC:  for  cfbr  rean.  anJ  vai  ineccfdec  in  it 

Kt  frocn  tbe  (Liparttr  in  liieir  a^»  az.d  hr  coe  of  hii  moK    heLoTed  ichoLui, 

habiu,  ther  7c:r«  ciAxpyon^zt^i  in  each  Uenrr  Fc£siL     In  spihe  of  a  weak  cob- 

o:her  •  irx:ety :  zc^rsal  eiuexn.  boveTer.  Khctioc  he  Hred  to  a  Teir  advuKed 

lurrlred  their  diuppMnooenL  Bodzcer's  aze,  viih  bos  trxflxn^  deruqpemeiits  of 

hMpitaiitr  vai  a^iervuds  extended   m  hu  health,  and  retaxiicd  all  the  forte  of 

l.ke  inan&«T  to  WieLand.  vbofe  bnt  pro-  his  iacfzltm  to  the  latt.      He   vat  ex- 

ductioni  vere  written  in  his  nrle.  and  tremelTtecrerate.  and  nerer  drank  either 

«ho!i«   su&«rqaent   adoption   of  a  rerr  vine  or  ccffiee.  b«xt  lired  chiefiv  on  milk, 

diff^rreiit  itr^in  he  of  co  .-««  lamented.  ^]g«.  and  veceiahleak     He  died,  poweja- 

Bodrner'i  r»rpuution  increased  vith  his  in^  the  hifhest  esteem   of  hb  frllov- 

yean.     Hia  in te^ritT,  independence,  and  citizens.  J arnurr  2,  17S3.    Bodmer,  both 

rfTiuhsican  blzup'dciiy.  had  the  happ:r«t  as  author  and   editor,  occupied   a  cob- 

effect  on   the   ri*in^  generation.      His  spicnous  place  in  ti.e  titerarr  hxstonr  and 

political   principles   he   incorporated   in  controversies  of  his  day,  but  partly  for 

play%  the  excellence  of  the  Aentimentj  in  that   rery   reason    b    become    a    com- 

wliicli  compensated,  he  thought,  for  their  parativelv  unimportant  person  vith  pos- 

deficic'ncy  in  dramatic  force.     But   his  teritv.     He  vrote  not  for  all  time,  but 

|My«:rns  ^'^th  epic  and  dra-na'-ic.  incurred  for   his  own.     He  could  not,  hoverer, 

aijiin'iant    censure   fr^m    contemporary  resist  the  impression  that  he  had  pat  a 

critic-y   much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  finishing  hand  on  German  literatnre.    It 

veteran  who  in  his  youth  had  reigned  is  not  without  a  smile  that  we  read  the 

ov(;r  criticism  as  a  conqueror,  hut  who  following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters 

could  not  now  even  command  its  respect  to  Gleim,  written  in  his  serenty-eighth 

Jn  his  ei^hti<;th  year  he  published  tran»-  year : — **  In   the   bloom    of   my    yeare 

lutions  of  I  he  Iliad  and  Ody«5ey;  a  year  pfHrtry  was  not  yet  in  existence.     Then 

later,  a  vensiun  of  tlie  Ar^rcnaiitjicf  Apol-  she  stood  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Satnr- 

loiiius;  nnd   in  his  eighty-second  year,  iiian  age.     Ha^edom,  Gleim,  Klopstock 

traiii-latioiis   of  Ossian   and  of  English  came,  and  with  them  the  silver  times; 

hiill'ids.     l^o'lmer  devoted   considerable  then  the  spring  of  a  golden  period.     No 

Httcntion  U)  the  hi&tory  of  the  German  summer  follows  this  spring.     We  are 

liiiffuafre.     It  was  he  who,  on  a  ioumey  falling  back  into  iron  dnvs,   in  which, 

to  II  oh  en- Ems,  discovered  the  Niebelun-  however,   it  is   true,   mili  and  gently 

gfrulird  ;  he  copied  a  portion  of  it  him-  powerful  rays  break  forth,  like  sunbeams 

Hflf,  and  in  1757  nuolished  '*  Chriem-  ui  winter."     Bodmer *b  chief  merits  con- 

hiMniH  Uuche,"  ana  the  "  Klage"  ap-  sist  in  having  pointed  out  to  the  Germans 

pcndvd    to    it.      The    edition    of    the  their    forgotten    treasures    of    national 

whole   pfH'Ui,    which    appeared    in    the  poetry,  and  in  the  zeal  vith  vhich  he 

B<'rlin  collection  of  Miilter,  was  from  a  vindicated    English    taste    against    the 

ropy  which   liodnier  hinibelf  had  made  French  frigidity  of  Gottsched.     The  his- 

froni  the  St.  (rail  mnnuscript.     Amongst  tory  of  this  widely  extending  controvrrsv 

otiirr  lul>onni  in  this  do]mrtment  of  Ger-  between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  schcwl  is 
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pressive  medium  for  their  feelings.  After  in  the  college  of  Sapienza.  There  na 
the  death  of  his  faithfiil  ally,  Pyra,  in  acquired  afacility  in  reading  Hebrew  and 
1745,  Bodmer  writes  to  Gleim :  **  Your  Arabic,  which  qualified  him  for  a  com- 
Iriendship  is  nothing  less  than  indifferent  positor  in  those  languages;  and  some  ori- 
to  me,  especially  as  we  are  not  so  war-  ental  works,  which  he  conducted  through 
like,  but  that  we  grow  tired  of  this  the  press,  established  his  reputation.  He 
running  fight  with  stupidity,  if  we  are  thought  soon  afterwards  of  accepting  some 
not  encouraged  by  the  shouts  and  swords  overtures  made  to  him  from  England,  and 
of  other  friends  of  taste.  Pyra  has  died  was  visiting  his  friends  at  Saluces,  on  his 
in  the  midst  of  victories;  Liscow  is  a  way  thither,  when  seized  with  illness, 
deeping  lion ;  Rost  is  fighting  in  the  On  his  recovery,  he  was  offered  the  super- 
war  chancery ;  Hagedorn  holds  back ;  intendence  of  a  press  at  Parma,  then  to 
we  are  therefore  impatiently  expecting  be  established  on  the  model  of  that  of 
you  and  your  friends  to  put  on  your  the  Louvre.  Accepting  this  offer,  he 
armour."  His  friend  and  countryman,  soon  rendered  Parma  famous  throughout 
Hirzel,  who  visited  Potsdam  for  some  Europe  for  beautiful  printing;  but  he 
time,  called  the  ambassador  from  the  was  not  always  fortunate  in  his  editors, 
Ziirich  critics  to  the  Brandenburg  muses,  hence  his  classical  books  have  no  very 
Bodmer's  correspondence  with  Zellweger,  high  reputation  among  scholars.  As  a 
Sulzer,  and  Schinz,  is  a  rich  store  of  printer,  however,  the  success  and  admira- 
materials  for  the  literary  history  of  the  tion  that  attended  him  were  unbounded^ 
time,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  pro-  He  died  November  20,  1813,  leaving  the 
gress  of  science  and  theology  in  Ziirich.  Manuale  Tipografico,  on  which  he  had 
Of  the  controversy  with  Gottsched,  an  long  been  employed,  incomplete.  It  was 
account  has  been  written  by  G.  Schlegel.  finished  by  Lewis  Orsi,  and  published  in 
Amongst  writers  on  German  literature,  1818.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
Kiittner  and  Meister  may  be  enumerated  BOE,  (Francis  Dubois  de  la,)  much 
as  eulogists  of  Bodmer,  and  F.  Horn  as  better  known  under  his  Latinized  name 
his  most  adverse  critic.  of  Sylvius,  a  physician  of  great  celebrity, 
BODONI,  (John  Baptist,)  a  celebrated  bom,  in  1614,  at  Hanau,  near  Frankfort 
Italian  printer,  bom  at  Saluces,  in  the  on  the  Maine.  He  received  his  educa* 
Sardinian  states,  February  16, 1740.  His  tion  at  the  universities  of  Sedan  and  of 
father,  a  printer  there  in  humble  circum-  Basle,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  the 
stances,  had  him  well  instructed  in  design,  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  March  16, 
for  which  his  native  place  afforded  faci-  1637.  He  afterwards  travelled,  according 
lities,  and  he  early  amused  himself  in  to  the  custom  of  his  day  among  the  most 
making  wood-cut  vignettes,  that  are  still  highly  educated  members  of  his  profes- 
sought  by  the  curious.  At  eighteen,  he  sion,  and  visited  the  universities  and  most 
became  anxious  to  push  his  fortime  at  illustrious  men  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
Rome,  and  he  set  out  for  that  celebrated  At  Leyden  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
city  with  another  youth,  who  had  an  the  professors  Adolphus  Vorstius  and 
uncle  there,  secretary  to  a  prelate,  upon  Otto  Heumius.  He  returned  to  Hanau, 
whom  they  reckoned  for  subsistence  until  and  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
employment  could  be  found  for  them,  fession,  but  after  two  years  he  quhtCKd  it 
Long,  however,  before  they  reached  Rome,  for  France.  Ultimately  he  fixed  himself 
the  two  lads  were  pennyless,  and  Bodoni  at  Amsterdam.  Although  but  twenty-* 
sold  some  of  his  wood-cuts  to  the  printers  ei£;ht  years  of  a^e,  he  had  ac<|uired  con- 
to  raise  funds  for  the  continuance  of  their  siderable reputation,  and  his  assistance  was 
journey.  On  its  termination,  his  friend's  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  in  1658  he  was 
uncle  declared  himself  unable  to  render  selected  to  succeed  Albert  Kyper  in  the 
them  the  smallest  service,  and  advised  first  chair  of  practical  medicine  in  the 
an  immediate  return  to  Saluces.  Before  university  of  Leyden.  In  his  system  of 
taking  this  mortifying  step,  Bodoni  went  medicine,  De  la  Boe  espoused  the  cause 
to  see  the  printing  office  of  the  Propa-  of  the  chemical  sect,  altnough  he  did  not 
qanday  which  his  father  had  often  men-  neglect  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
tioned  with  extraordinary  commendation,  symptoms  and  character  of  disease  at  the 
His  manners,  on  this  visit,  were  so  attrac-  bed-side  of  the  patient.  He  urged  also 
tive,  that  he  was  immediately  engaged  as  the  necessity,  and  encouraged  the  prac-* 
a  workman.  He  soon  showed  himself  tice  of  examining  the  bodies  of  the  dead^ 
an  important  acouisition,  and  was  recom-  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  and 
mended  for  fartner  improvement,  to  go  promoted  the  reputation  of  the  medical 
through  a  course  of  oriental  instnictioo  school  of  his  umversity.    He  adyocate^ 
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v4Vi    trjkX/Mi'T.    \:A    rLijSA   vjci   d:»-  Prima:  10.  de  FefarxbiBAltermiAjiislelo^ 

r'/V*r:<!r«  -Br.>.h   rr.«rit  sotirc.     He  £rR  U>>3.  I6Z10:    LugdL  BaL   IfiTO,   I61110; 

dta^MYt^  thft  rrt  orbicdare  ai  the  tym-  Jetue.  167X  12bo:  Fraaeot  I6T61.  ISmo. 

p%n'jin  fA  t>.«  «tf :  and  be  nri  tliat  he  OpoKuU  Varia,  Logd.  BaL  1664,  IStoo; 

orii^  %av  a  v^^mMd  bone  coDiieetcd  with  Axnst.  166S.  ISmo.    Oratio  de  AffcctAt 

ll*-.  ii^ArTifTi:  of  th»  %tapet  of  t>.at  organ.  Epidemid   Leidensb  Canns  naturaliboi 

H"   drrmor.ttrated  that  what  had  been  dicta.  Lngd. BaL  1670, 12mo.     DeCordii 

fi'-vTiKeflMtli^  Lact^aliof  thelirer.  were,  Paip-tatione,    16.    1667,  4to.      Pkaxcoi 

in  fa'ii,  th«:  ordiriU%-  lympl'iatic  re«iels  of  Medic«  Idea  Xora,  Lib.  tiL  el  Append. 

ihf.  orffhu;  ar.«i  hk  tuccMsfulIy  refuted  Lugd.  BaL  1667,  1671,  12rao:  FrancaC 

th«r  r/pinion^   of  I>ewU  de  Bill   on  the  1671, 12mo:  Parisiia,  1672, 12nio;  Venet 

rroiirvr  of  th«:  Ivmph.     He  enUbUshed  the  1672,  12mo:  AmsL  1674, 12nio;  Hanao, 

rlixtinctiorj  ^tilf  m;Aintaine>i  in  the  arrange-  1675.  Sro.  De  Opio  cjuaipie  Uaa  Medico, 

iruui  of  ihti  fflhtnia  of  conglobate  and  Lugd.  Bat.  1670, 4to.  Index  Materic  Me- 

r:ort)^lorrifrrate.      Win   description   of  the  dies,  16. 1671. 12mo.   De  Inflammatione, 

bruin    and  itn  nifmibrane«,   and   of  the  t6. 1671,4to.  Opera  MedJc«,AnuL  1679, 

niniiM-M  of  the  dura  mater,  are  Miperior  1695, 4to;  Genevs,  1680,  fiolio;  Ulrechti, 

1/1  thfMK?  ^^ncrally  rjf  hill  time.     He  was  1691,   4to ;    VeneL   1708,    1736,  folio; 

fliTU'd  rfctor  of  the  I^cyden  univeraity,  Paris,   1671,  2  vols,  8to.  -  In  the  Ephe- 

FVbnmry  8,  1009;  and  upon  resigning  raerides  of  the  Academy  of  the  CnrioiN 

thin  oMicp,  in  1070,  he  delivered  a  dis-  in  Nature,  vols.  v.  and  ri,  there  are  re- 

roiirNf*  on  the  f]iidemic  which  had  proved  lations  of  several  pathological  ezamina- 

mt  fiiUil  fit  thnt  time,  and  hnd  deprived  tions  hv  De  la  Boe. 
him  of  his  nrrond  wife.     From  this  time        BO£CKMANN,  (Jonas,)  a  Swedish 

hin  hrnltli  Kurcunibrd  under  long  con-  physician,  bom  at  Windberg,  near  Falken* 

linuf'd  urid  liilMirioiiH  application,  and  he  ourg,  in  the  province  of  Halland,  Dec 

dird  November  14,  1072,  at  the  age  of  16,  1716.     At  the  aj^  of  seventeen  be 

fiH  yearn,     lie  wiin  buried  in  the  choir  went  to  the  university  of  Lund,  being 

III'  the   rhurcli   of  St.  Peter,  where,  in  intended  for  the  church,  and  he  took  the 

100;>,  he  Imd  eaiiHed  A  tomb  to  be  built  degree  of  M.A.  in  May,  1738.     Having 

ffir  the  reeepiinn  of  hin  remains,  and  to  selected,  however,  the  profession  of  medi- 

whjeh    he   hiid    nttnehed    the   following  cine,  after  studyine  at  nerlin  and  Halle,  he 

inReii])lioii ;     •<  Friinri^cus  de  la  Boe,  Syl-  established  himself  at  Stockholm,  took  a 

riim,  Medicinir  IVncticie  Pn)feM]ior,  tarn  degree  of  M.D.  atUpsal,  in  1743,  and  in 

hninnnii'   fraKililatip.    quam    obrepcntis  1747  was  appointed  to  the  Mcond  chair 
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of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Greifii-  of  doctor  of  medicine,  April  19,  1742; 

wald,  and  made  physician  to  the  city,  after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  and  attended 

The  king  of  Sweden  named  him  his  phy-  the  lectures  of  Wiuslow   and   Ferrein. 

sician  in  1753.     He  died  in  1760,  having  He  then  travelled  to  Aix,  studied  under 

puhUshed,  Diss,  de  Cardine  Novatorum,  the  celehrated  Lieutaud,  and  passed  on 

sive  de  Errorihus  Stoicorum  Fundamen-  to  Montpelier.     In  1744  he  returned  to 

talihus,  Lund,  1 737,  4to.     Diss,  de  Fana-  his  native  country,  and  there  distinguished 

ticismo  Stoicorum  per  Novatores  Recocto,  himself  hy  his  practice  in  medicme  and 

Lund,  1788,  4to.    De  Consciencift  sui  ut  surgery,  particularly  in  midwifery.     In 

unico   Simplicium   Fundamento,   Lund,  1748  he  was  named  professor  extraordi- 

1739,  4to.      De  Ven»sectione  corroho-  nary;  and  in  1756,  professor  in  ordinary 

rante,Upsal,  1744, 4to.    Specimen  Medi-  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  office  he 

cum  de  Sudore  corrohorante,  Greifswald,  held  until  his  decease,   June  7,  1 759. 

1752,  4to.     Diss.  Epist.  control  inepta  He  contrihuted  much  to  the  reputation 

Judicia  de  Arthritide  Laxantihus  Balsa-  of  the  university  of  Strashurg  hy  the 

micis  retropulsa,  Greifswald,  1753,  4to.  extent  of  his  acquirements ;  his  writings, 

Exercitium   Academicum,    Dejectionem  however,  are  neither  numerous  nor  im- 

corroborantem,  et  simul  nexum  Purga-  poitant.     It  is  sufficient  to  notice.  Diss, 

tionis  Alvinse  cum  Sudore,  Cutisque  cum  sistens    Decades    Thesium    Medicarum 

Ventriculo  exhibens,  Greifswald,  1755,  Controversanun,  Argent  1741,  4to.    De 

4to.  Soroni  Meridian!  Salubritate,   ib,  1742, 

BOECLER,  (John,)  a  physician,  bom  4to.   De  Medicin4  Virgilii,  £n.  xii.  397, 

at    Strashurg    in   1681 ;    in  1708,    ap-  ib,  1742,  4to.      De  Glandularum  Thy- 

pointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the  imi-  roides  Thymi  et  Supra-renalium  Natiu^ 

versity  tnere,  and,  in  1719,  also  professor  et  Functionibus,  ib,  1753,  4 to.     De  Statu 

of  chemistry  and  botany.  Hedieainl733,  Animarum  Hominum  ferorum,  i6. 1756, 

having  puMished,  besides  several  acade-  4to. 

mical  pieces,   Historia  Instrumentonun       BOEHM,  (Jacob,)  often  called Behmen, 

Deglutition!  prseprimis  vers  Chylifica-  and  designated  by  his  admirers  as  the 

tioni  inservientium,  Argent.   1705,  4to.  German  theosophist ;  a  chemical  mystic, 

Dissert,  de  Sp.  Vini  atque  Aceti  Examine,  bom  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in 

ib,  1708,  4to.    De  Pons  CorporumEfflu-  1575,  and  eventually  a  shoemaker  in  that 

viis  et  Odomm  Historift,  ib.  1711,  4to.  town.     He   seems  to  have  had  always 

Diss,  de  Cataracta,  i6.  1711,  4to.    Diss,  very  strong  religious  impressions,   and 

de  Vino,  i6.  1716, 4to.     De  Ir&,  t6. 1716,  evidently    also  an    imagination    highly 

4to.     De  Morbillis,  ib,  1720,  4to.     Re-  susceptible.   As  his  education  was  merely 

cueil  des  Observations  qui  ont  M  Faites  suitable  to  the  station  intended  for  him, 

sur  la  Maladie  de  Marseille,  t&.  1721, 8 vo.  he  was  capable  of  reading  little  besides 

Theses  Medicse  MisceUanese,  ib,  1726,  the  Bible,  from  which,  like  other  fanatics, 

4to.     Paid!  Hermann!  Cynosura  Materise  he  contrived  to  extract  any  confirmations 

Medicse.  &c.,  curante  J.  B.,  ib,  1726-31,  needed  by  his  views.     He  is  thought  also 

3  vds,  4to.  to  have  read  Paracelsus,  and  he  obtained, 

BOECLER,  (John  Philip,)  a  physician,  partly  from  intercourse  with  some  phy- 

bom  at  Strashurg,  September  21,  1710,  sicians,  an  insifht  into  the  doctrines  of 

who,  in  1738,  succeeded  John  Salzmann  the  Endishmemcal  mystic,  Robert  Fludd. 

as  professor  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  From  him,  accordingly,  Mosheim  con- 

Materia  Medica.    He  died  May  19, 1759,  siders   Boehm   to  have  derived  all  his 

having  published,  De  Coriandro,  Argent,  philosophy,  which  was  the  Rosicrucian, 

4to ;  An  Nitram  Sanguinem  resolvet  aut  or  a  notion  that  fire  was  as  useful  in 

coa^ulat?  ib,  1741,  4to;  Diss,  de  Cinna-  theology  and  the  Uke,  as  it  is  in  che- 

ban  Factiti&,  ib,  1749,  4to;    and  some  mistry.     By  its  agency,  these  visionaries 

other  professional  works.  reasoned,  all  bodies  must  be  analyzed, 

BOECLER,  (Philip  Henry,)  a  physi-  and  a  sufficient  attention  to  the  results 

cian,  bom  at  Strashurg,  December  15,  must  end  in  a  knowledge  of  the  first 

1718.    At  an  early  age  he  displayed  great  principles  of  all  things.     Hence   they 

aptitude  for  leanung,  and  made  such  pro-  taught  a  sort  of  coincidence  and  acree- 

gress  in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  ment  between  religion  and  external  ob- 

that  at  the  age   of  seventeen  he   was  jects,   insisting  that  God  works  in  the 

received  as  a  master  of  arts,  having  sus-  same  way  both  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 

tained,  with  great  ability,  a  thesis,  De  and  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.     Having 

Aurora  Borefdi.     He,  however,  devoted  thus  provided  means  for  rendering  mys- 

himself  to  medicine,  and  took  the  degree  tical  religion  more  unintelligible  than 
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over,  by  propoimding  it  with  a  mixture  sisted  professor  Frank  at  the  Ophon 
of  chemical  terms,  they  paved  for  them-  House  until  1701,  when,  at  the  ir«taice 
selves  a  highway  to  popularity  with  reli-  of  some  German  families  in  Londf^n,  he 
gious  minds  liable  to  oe  heated  by  the  went  thitherto  establish  a  school.  Iliit 
fumes  of  a  riotous  imagination.  Boehm  did  not  succeed,  and  he  would  pr  'hf  bir 
was  exactly  the  man  to  take  a  lead  among  have  wanted  bread,  but  for  the  liil  of 
persons  of  this  cast,  being  really  respect^  Mr.  Ludolf,  secretiury  to  Prince  (*eirge 
nble  for  piety  and  morals,  but  of  a  of  Denmark,  whose  acquaintance  ne  had 
dreamy  and  excitable  temperament,  a  made  during  the  Toyage  to  England,  and 
fancy  morbidly  prolific,  and  restrained  who  introduced  him  to  many  pious  hienda. 
by  ignorance  from  comparing  his  visions  He  bore  his  disappointment  like  a  Chris- 
with  those  of  earlier  enthusiasts,  and  tian,  sa}ring,  "  that  few  become  reiigioos 
thus  detecting  their  absurdity.  The  first  and  learn  to  do  good  without  stripes  and 
announcement  of  his  visions  and  sup-  chastisements."  In  1705,  Mr.  Ludolf  re- 
posed illumination  was  in  a  book  entitled  commended  him  to  assist  Prince  George 
Aurora,  which  he  put  forth  in  1612,  and  of  Denmark's  chaplain.  The  solidit}'  of 
of  which  the  neighbouring  clergy  com-  his  sermons  gained  a  like  appointment 
plained  to  the  magistrates  as  a  mis-  for  himself,  and  henceforth  he  preached 
chievous  vehicle  for  the  errors  of  Para-  constantly  before  the  prince  until  his 
cclsus.  The  author  was  reprimanded,  death,  in  1708.  Queen  Anne,  however, 
and  the  book  suppressed  as  much  as  pos-  commanded  divine  service  to  be  continued 
sible,  but  its  circulation  was  already  se-  by  him  at  the  chapel,  gave  him  free  se- 
cured, and  others  of  the  same  kind  fol-  cess,  and  made  him  her  private  almoner; 
lowed.  Having  thus  rendered  himself  giving  him  considerable  sums  of  money, 
abundantly  conspicuous,  Hoehm  went  to  which  he  dispensed  with  great  fidelity, 
Dresden,  and  was  examined  there  by  and  seasonable  exhortation.  At  his  in- 
some  divines,  who  did  not  pass  any  cen-  stance  the  queen  persuaded  the  king  of 
sure  upon  him,  probably  from  the  blame-  France  to  release  many  proteitants  who 
less  tenor  of  his  life  and  his  unquestion-  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  the 
able  piety.  He  died  at  Gorlitz,  in  1623,  galleys  for  then:  faith.  On  the  accenion 
leaving  a  great  number  of  mystical  pieces,  of  George  I.,  he  was  continued  in  his  up- 
with  admirers  in  proportion.  All  his  pointment,  and  retained  it  the  remainder 
works  were  printed  together  at  Amster-  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
dam,  in  1730,  under  the  title  of  Theo-  sudden  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  on  the 
Sophia  Revelata.  A  new  edition  and  27thof  May,  1722.  His  age  was  49  yearii 
English  translation  of  them  was  for  many  of  which  he  had  spent  21  in  Englvid. 
years  the  employment  of  the  well-mean-  His  writings  are  numerous,  consisting 
mg  but  gloomy  visionary,  William  Law,  of  German  works  translated  into  Eneli*^ 
and  it  appeared  after  his  death  in  2  vols,  and  about  twenty  original  pieces,  chiefly 
4 to.  St.  Martin  translated  three  of  on  points  of  christian  practice.  He  had 
Boehm 's  works  into  French ;  and  a  fourth  attained  considerable  zluency  in  the  Eng- 
was  translated  into  that  language  by  lish  language,  and  was  a  moat  effective 
another.  (Moshcim,  iv.  48,  212.  Biog.  preacher.  Even  those  who  were  proof 
Univ.)  against  his  arguments  could  not  but  love 
BOEHM,  (Anthony  William,)  minister  him  for  his  christian  spirit.  His  counsels 
of  the  German  chapel  at  St  James's,  had  considerable  weieht  with  Uie  Society 
bom  1673,  fifth  son  of  Anthony  Boehm,  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  he 
minister  of  OestoifT,  in  the  county  of  first  made  that  venerable  body  acquainted 
Pynnont,  who  died  when  he  was  six  with  the  Tranquebar  Mission,  which  it 
years  old,  but  left  him  a  pious  parent's  afterwards  nurtured,  and  he  translated 
blessing.  In  his  twentieth  year  ne  went  into  English  the  accounts  transmittec* 
to  the  university  of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  from  Hindoostan.  Having  known  the 
where  his  attention  was  deeply  fixed  upon  trials  of  poverty,  he  had  learned  to  sym- 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  he  would  not  pathize  with  the  poor  and  needy:  he 
enter  into  general  society.  He  subse-  sought  out  the  stranger  and  the  nriend- 
quently  employed  himself  in  teaching  ;  less;  spent  one  afWmoon  in  the  week  in 
and  in  1698  was  engaged  by  the  count  visiting  asylums  and  prisons;  devoted  a 
de  Waldcck,  as  chaplain  and  religious  lar^e  portion  of  his  own  income  to  the 
instructor  of  his  children.  Opposition  relief  of  the  poor,  and  was  constantly 
from  some  of  the  cler^,  on  account  of  interceding  with  others  for  them.  A 
his  principles,  induced  him,  after  two  charity-box  was  fixed  in  his  rooms,  with 
years,  to  return  to  Halle,  where  he  ««-  this  motto,  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the 
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K>r  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that    Henrico  nunquam  Comite  Palatum  Sax- 

rhich  he  liath  given  will  he  pay  him    oniae ;  De  Nationis  Germanise  in  Curia 

gain."     (Prov.  xix.  17.)     It  was  often    Romana  Protectione;   Acta   Pads   Oil- 

rell  replenished  by   the   wealthy  who    vensis  inedita.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

visited  him.     The  charitable  society  at        BOEHMER,    (Justus    Hennins,)    a 

e  Savoy  was  instituted  by  him.    Many    learned  writer  upon   German  jurispru- 

7h  persons,  in  and  about  London,  made    dence,  bom  at  Hanover,  in  1674,  pro- 

im  their  almoner.     The  distressed  Ger-    fessor  of  law  at  Halle,  and  one  of  the 

lans  and  Palatines  who  went  to  America,    most  distinguished  men  connected  with 

,        rere  relieved  by  him ;  and  he  sent  Bibles    that  university.    Canon  law  was  his  prin- 

.  other  good  books  after  them.     He    cipal  pursuit,  but  he  has  also   written 

■  1       eminent  for  genuine  and  deep  humi-    much  upon  civil  law,  every  where  dis- 

i»j,  great  contentment,  and  long  patience,    playing  sound  logic,  excellent  arrange- 

.le  was  extremely  methodical  and  exact    ment,  and  deep  erudition.     He  died  Aug. 

^Jn  all  his  affairs;  every  day  had  its  ap-    11,  1749.     Hu  Corpus  Juris  Canonici, 

I         ed  work,  which  proceeded  with  the    Notis  atque  Indicibus  Initnictum,  Halle, 

■uuust  regularity.     An  epitaph,  descrip-    174  7, 2  vols,  4to,  was  dedicated  to  Benedict 

.  ^  -ive  of  his  rare  character,  is  on  a  monu-    XiV.,  who  received  it  very  graciously. 

nt  erected  to  his  memory  at  Greenwich.    Although  the  editor  was   a  protestant, 

^GEHM,  (Andrew,)  privy-counsellor    he   executed  his  task  with  trustworthy 

JO  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  professor  of    moderation.     Besides  various  other  legal 

philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Giessen,    works,  Boehmer  left  Duodecim  Disser- 

Dom  at  Darmstadt,  November  17,  1720.    tationes  Juris  Ecclesiastici   ad  Plinium 

In  philosophy  he  did  not  deviate  from    Secundum  et  Tertullianum ;    and  some 

his  master,  Wolf,  but  as  a  mathematician    observations  upon  Fleury  as  to  the  in- 

he  was  alive  to  the  improvements  of  his    stitution  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.     (Biog. 

age.     He  published,  between  1777  and    Univ.) 

1785,  a  useful  work,  known  as  the  Maga-  BOEHMER,  (John  Samuel,)  son  of 
sine  for  Engineers  and  Artillery-men,  the  preceding,  born  at  Halle,  December 
Giessen,  12  vols,  8vo.  He  also  left,*  29,1704,  professor  of  law  at  Frankfort- 
Logica,  Ordine  Scientifico  in  Usum  Audi-  on-the-Oder,  where  he  died.  May  20, 
toruro  conscripta,  Frankfort,  1749-62-69.  1772.  He  wrote  with  great  applause 
'  Metaphysica,  Giessen,  1763,  of  which  an  upon  criminal  law ;  and  a  work  of  his, 
^  improved  edition  appeared  in  1 767.  He  Meditationes  in  Constitutionem  Criml- 
vas  also  largely  concerned  in  the  Frank-  nalem  Carolinam,  Halle,  1770,  was  con- 
fort  Encyclopaedia ;  and  he  undertook,  sidered  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
with  Schleicter,  the  New  Military  Library,  of  the  kind  that  Germany  could  ooast. 
4  vols,  1789-90.  He  died  July  6,  1790.  His  Elementa  Jurisprudentiae  Criminalis, 
(Bioff.  Univ.)  Halle,  1732,  has  been  reprinted  several 

BOEHM,  (Wenzel  Amadeus,)  an  ex-  times;  and  his  publications  generally  have 
cellent  artist,  born  at  Prague,  m  1771,  the  credit  of  solid  erudition  and  great 
who  died  at  Leipsic,  May  1,  1803,  and  sagaci^.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  en-  BOEHMER,  (George  Lewis,)  brother 
gravers  in  Europe,  had  not  his  volati-  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Haille,  Feb. 
uty  prevented  him  from  ever  adhering  18,  1715,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  juris- 
■teaaily  to  any  one  pursuit.  (Biog.  Univ.  prudence  at  Gdttingen,  where  he  died, 
Suppl.)  Aug.  17,  1797.    He  fidly  supported  his 

bOEHME,  (John  Eusebius,)  bom  at  family's  fame  for  legal  erudition,  pro- 
Wurtzen,  March  20,  1717,  professor  of  ducing  some  very  valuable  works  upon 
history  at  Leipsic.  He  died  Aug.  30,  canonical  and  feudal  law.  Among  them 
1 780,  leaving  a  high  reputation.  His  his  Principia  Juris  Canonici,  Gottiugen, 
pursuits  were  chiefly  illustrative  of  Saxon  1762,  has  been  four  times  reprinted,  and 
nistory,  and  he  published  in  German,  at  his  Principia  Juris  Feudalis,  1765,  five 
Augsburg,  1782,  materials  for  it  Other  times.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
works  of  his  are  in  elegant  Latin;  one  BOEHMER, (Philip Adolphus,) a phy- 
of  them.  Diss.  II.  de  Iside  Suevis  olim  sician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  director 
Culta,  ad  Locum  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.,  of  the  university  of  Halle,  and  chan- 
besides  being  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  1749,  cellor  of  the  principality  of  Magdebuig, 
is  tobe  foundin  Wegelin'sThesaur.  Rer.  bom  at  Halle  in  1717.  He  was  first 
Suevicar.  He  published  likewise,  De  educated  at  Glauca,  in  the  neighbour 
Comroerciorum  apud  Germanos  Initiis;  hood  of  his  native  place,  and  in  1732 
De  Ortu  Regise  Dignitatis  in  Polonia ;  l)c  entered  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
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he  itudied  during  nz  yean  under  Hoff*  fonned  one  of  hii  moit  acdTe  porsnfti, 
mann,   Schultze,  and  Casaebohm.    The  and  he  was  ardently  attached  to  the  ici- 
foimer  principally  conducted  his  pro-  ence  of  botany.    In  1 7o2  he  was  invited 
fetsional  education,  and  it  was  under  his  to  accept  a  chair  of  anatomy  and  botanr  at 
presidency  that  he  took  the  deeree  of  the  univenity  of  Wittembere.  which  Lad 
M.D.  Jan.  20,  1738.     He  quitted  Halle  lost  much  of  iu  celebrity  by  uie  necessary 
for  Strasburg  to  perfect  his  anatomy  and  consequences  of  the  Seren  Years'  Wir. 
to  pay  attention  to  midwifery'.     He  then  the  fmall  number  of  students  within  iu 
returned  to  Halle,  was  ma^e  physician  walls,  and  the  indolence  of  the  profetton. 
to  the  city  of  Liaseleben,  and  first  physi-  Butrhmer.  however,  accepted  the  appoint- 
cian  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.     He  ment,  and  taught  with  great  diligence. 
succeeded   Cassebohm    in   the   chair  of  He  established,  in  a  great  measure  at  hit 
anatomy  upon  his  removal  to  Berlin.     In  own  expense,  the  botanic  garden,  fonned 
1709  he  was  elected  first  professor  of  also  a  small  museum  of  anatomical  pre- 
medicine  and  dean  of  the  faculty.     In  parations,  and  collected  together  a  variety 
1787  he  was  named  counsellor  to  the  of  surgical  instruments.      He  also  en- 
king  of  Prussia,  and  made  dean  of  the  couraged  the  study  of  chemistry,  by  de- 
univenity.     In  this  honourable  office  he  liveriiig   a   course   of  lectures   on  thst 
lemained  until  hia  death,  Nov.  1,  1789.  science.     Baron   Haller   recognised  his 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca-  merits,  and  upon  the  death  of  Zinn,  in 
demy  of  the  Curious  in  Nature,  and  a  1759,  invited  liim  to  accept  of  his  chair 
foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  at   the   university   of   Gottingen.    The 
of   Surgery   of    Paris.      lie    published  war,  however,  prevented  him  from  oc- 
numcrous   works,    among    which    most  cupWng  this    honourable   situation,   as 
deserving  of  notice  are, — Diss,  dc  prae-  well  as  another  of  a  similar  character, 
cavenda  Polyponim  Gcneratione,  Ilals,  which  was  offered  to  him  at  Erlangen.  in 
173G,  'Ito.     De  Numeri  Septenarii  felici  17G3.     In  1766  he  was  appointed  phy- 
ButruTiOf  ih.  1737,  4to.     Praefamen  Aca-  sician  to  the  principality,  and  in  1792  to 
demicum  quo  Situs  Uteri  Gravidi  F(£tOs-  the  city  of  Kemberg.     He  had  also  re- 
que  aScflitrlacents  inUtero  perRegulas  ceivcd    the    additional    appointment  of 
Mechanism!  deducitur,  &c,  Lipsise,  17-11,  professor  of  therapeutics  in  1783 ;  and  in 
4to.     Haller  thought  this  piece  worthy  1799  and  1 800,  the  jubilee  of  his  double 
of  insertion   in   \m    Disputjit.  Anatom.  doctorate  in   philosophy   and   medicine 
Select,   torn.  v.   p.  293.     Obiicrv.  Binae  was  celebrated  by  the  two  faculties.     He 
Anatoiiiicse  dc  quatuor  et  quinque  Ramis  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
ex  Arcus  Arterise    Magna*   auscenden-  cine  and  of  the  university  in  general,  and* 
tibus,  ib,  1711,  Ito.     De  DuctibusMam-  he  died  whilst  in  office,  April  4,  1803. 
marum    Lactifuris,   ib,   1712,    Ito.      De  Jacquin  named  a  genus  of  plants  (Boeh- 
Bronchiis  et  VuKis  Bronchiulibus,  liaise,  meria)  in  honour  to  his  memory.     His 
1748, 4to.     institutioncs  Osteologic«'e,  1*6.  works  are  very   numerous,  and  distin- 
17^1,    8vo.     Obsfrv.  Anat.    Rarior.    ib.  guished    bv    erudition    and   judgment 
1752,  fol.  2  fascic.     He  aUo  published  Many  of  fiis  academical   exercises  are 
an   edition   of    Manninghum':*   Manual,  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 
Artis    ObflU'tricaria;   Compendium,    &c.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  pab- 
Halse,  1746,  4to.  lications,   we   can   only  enumerate  the 
BOEHMER,    (George    Rodolph,)    a  following: — Diss,  de  Consensu  Uteri  cum 
distinguiHhed    German    phyrticiaii     and  Mammis,    Lipsio*,     1750,    4to.      Flora 
naturalist,  hum  Oct.  1,  1723,  at  Liegnitz,  Lipsi.x>    Indigrna,  ib.  1750,  8vo.     Pnh> 
in  Sile&in,  where  his  fatlicr  practised  as  gramma  de  llantis  fasciatis,  Wittemb. 
an  apothecary.     AfU^r  acqiiirint;  the  or-  17.)2,  4lo.     Programma  dc  Experimentis 
dinary  elementary  education  at  the  school  qusc  Reaumur  nd  Digestionis  Modum  in 
of  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  in  1742  variis  Animalibus  declarandum  instituil, 
to  Leyden,  to   study  medicine.     Philo-  r&.  17.'>7,  4tn.     Programma  de  Chinirgia 
Hophy   and  letters,  however,   were   also  Curtorum,   ib.    1758,   4to.     Plaiita,  Kes 
cultivated  by  him,  and  he  took  the  do-  varia,  ib,    1765,  4to.     De   Justa  Medi* 
gree  of  maiiter  of  philosophy,  Feb.  20,  caruni  HiHtoriarum  Estimatione,  16. 1765, 
1749.     Ho  was  much  ertteeinod  by  the  4to.    Diss.  duR^,  Natura  pnestantior  Arte 
professors  of  the  university,  and  Platiior  in  Re  Medicil  et  Economic^,  16.  1770, 
and    Ludwig  especially   entertained   for  1774,  4to.     Spermatologia   Vegetabilis, 
him   a  sincere  friendship.     Thev  aided  ib.  1777,  1784,  7  parts,  4to.     (Smmeut. 
him  in  his  studies,  and  in  1750  lie  took  Phy^ico-Botiinica  de  Plantarum  Semine, 
the   degree   of  M.D.      Natural   histor}'  &c.  16.  17S5,  8vo.     Systematisch-Litua* 
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^  risclies  Handbuch  der  Naturgeschichte,  BOERHAAVE,    (HennaD,)   a    cele- 

1^  CEkonomie,  &c.  Leipzig,  1 785-— 1789,  9  brated  physician,  bom  at  Voorhout,  near 

vols,  8vo.    Comment.   (Economico-Me-  Leyden,  December  31, 1668.    His  father, 

dico-Botanic^,     W'ittemb.     1792,     4to.  a  clergyman,  gave  to  him  an  excellent 

Technische    Geschichte    der    Pflanzen,  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years 

Leip.  1 794,  2  vols,  8vo.     Programmata  he  was  able  not  only  to  translate,  but  also 

duo   de   Rebus   Naturalibus,    Vermibus  to  compose  in  Latin.     At  fourteen  he 

frsecipue   Intestinalibus,   &c.  Wittemb.  was  admitted  into  the  public  school  of 

796,  4to.     Comment.  Botan.  Literal,  de  Leyden,  and   at  sixteen   into  the   uni- 

Plantis,   Lipsise,  1799,    8vo.     He  pub-  versity.     He  studied  imder  Gronovius, 

lished  also  a  variety  of  translations,  and  Ryckius,   Trieland,    Schaaf,   and  other 

^*  assisted  in  other  publications;  the  De-  masters  equally  celebrated,  maintaining 

*"  finitiones  Generum,  of  Ludwig ;  Botanis-  disputations  in  loeic,  natural  philosophy, 

ches  Handbuch  of  Skuhr;  the  Herbal  of  metaphysics,   and    ethics,    with   distin- 

Blackwell    Theatrum  Florum  of  Knorr,  guished  ability.     At  the  age  of  twenty- 

^   ftc.  one  he  received  a  gold  medal,  in  appro- 

*  BOEHMER,  (John  Benjamin,)  elder  bation  of  an  academic  oration,  De  Summo 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Lieg-  Bono,  intended  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 

*'   nitz.  May  14,  1719.     He  studied  medi-  of  Epicurus  concerning  the  chief  good 

cine  under  Walthcr,  Platner,  Hebenstrcit,  was  well  understood  by  Cicero.     Upon 

Quelmalv,  Hartranft,  Ludwig,  and  Kra-  taking  a  degree  in  philosophy,  in  1690, 

'    mer.     Platner  in  particular  directed  his  he  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Epicums, 

'    .studies,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  care  Hobbes,   and  Spinosa,  in  a  thesis,  De 

of  many   of  his  patients,  whom  he  at-  Distinctione    Mentis    a  Corpore.      His 

*  tended   with  great  assiduity  and  skill,  studies  were   directed  with  a   view   to 
'     He  took  the  degree  of  philosophy,  Feb.  the  church,  but  upon  the  death  of  his 

13,  1744,  and  that  of  medicine,  Sept.  3  father,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation 

1745.     In  1748  the  king  appointea^im  which   compelled  him  to  seek  support 

to  an   extraordinary  chair  of  anatomy  by  teaching  the  mathematics.     This  for- 

and  surgery ;  and  m  1 750,  upon  Guntz  tunately  procured  for  him  an  introduction 

accompanying  the  elector  to  Dresden  in  to  John  Vandenberg,    burgomaster    of 

the  capacity  of  first  physician,  Boehmer  Leyden,  who  recommended  him  for  the 

took  his  place,  and  became  ordinary  pro-  comparison  with  the  sale-catalogue,  of  the 

fessor  at  the  university.     His  health  was  MSS.   of  Isaac  Vossius,   purchased    in 

bad,  and  his  career  but  of  short  duration.  England  for  the  university ;  and  he  also. 

He  died  March  11,  1754,  having,  besides  upon  the  same  recommendation,  joined 

some  academical  pieces,   published  the  the  study  of  physic  and  philosophy  to 

following  works, — Diss,   dfe   Psyllorum,  that  of  tneology.     He  most  assidfuously 

Marsorum  et  Ophiogenum  advcrstis  Ser-  directed  his  attention   to  anatomy,  at- 

pentes  eorumque   ictus  Virtute,  Lipsia?,  tending  even  slaughter-houses  to  remark 

1745,  4to.     De  Hydrocele,  ib.  1745,  4to.  upon  the  conformation  of  animals.     He 

De  Ossium  Callo,  ib,  1748,  4to.     Pane-  read  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern 

gyricus  Memoriae  J.  Z.  Platneri  dictiis,  medical  writers,    and   was  particularly 

tb,  1748,  4to.     Bibliotheca  Medico-Phi-  attached  to   those   of  Sydenham.      He 

losophica,  ib,  1755,  8vo.     He  also  pub-  studied  chemistry  and  botany,  and  then 

lished  an  edition  of  Platner *s  work,  Gru-  went  to  the  university  of  Harderwick,  in 

endliche  Einleitung  in  die  Chirurgie,  ib.  Guelderland,  where  he  took  the  degree 

1749,  2  vols,  8vo.  of  M.D.  in  1693,  delivering  for  his  thesis, 

BOEL,  (Cornelius,)  an  engraver,  bom  De   Utilitate  inspiciendorum  in  JEgris 

at  Antwerp,  about  1580 ;  he  seems  to  Excrementonun  ut  Signorum. 

have  been  instructed  in  the  school  of  the  Boerhaave  had  already  distinguished 

Sadelers,  and  to  have  been  in  England  himself  in  an  especial  manner  by  oppo- 

in  1611.     (Bryan.)  sition  to  the  doctrines  of  Spinosa;  but 

BOEL,  (Peter,)  an  excellent  painter  his  determination   to  abandon  theology 

of  animals,  fruit,  and  flowers,  bom  at  for  physic  arose  from  an  indirect  ac- 

Antwerp,  in  1625.     Afler  instruction  by  knowledgment    made   by   him   of  that 

Francis  Snyders  and  Comelius  de  Waal,  sceptic's  talents.     It  appears  that  a  dis- 

he  went  to  Rome  for  improvement,  and  he  cussion  in  a  passage-boat,  when  he  was 

subsequently  spent  some  time  at  Genoa,  present,  on  tne  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  drew 

where  he  met  with  good  encouragement,  from   one   of  the  passengers   a  violent 

He  seems  to  have  settled  finally  at  Paris,  attack  upon  it  as  subversive  of  all  reli- 

He  died  in  1680.     (Pilkington.)  gion,   its   mathematical    demonstrations 
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:•■.'¥?"•.-     '.■L'-juija  iiac   nif"^    lui:.!  Lc-o.  t^ T-r*^ 

-*?toi  Vj*  z/.r.tL  "znuL  lit  K  i:»i:f._''  ti'Mss-t '  ••:■'. &  10x7  j:  il« 

rii   ¥fci   i.\x^^'.-i    I'j    111?    r:.**ij:ii      inr  -js  £xgui:LJ2La  a:' 

i^eriis."'*  i  i.i.y.:i  ▼!:£  rLiriiT"?--  TizLi^-i^  "iL-inai   ::ii*rt*s»  - 

I".!.  1.*  t-icizii*^:*-!  u  I.  .-^ciriT  r:t:&  nrr^'-i   f:r  •^-'-■"^  *     ^  ^Af  be*s  06- 

•Jiit  ^BL-L>rt  -.-f  ^i- ;  t .:.  -.y.r.  "ri^ii  :c:i-  *.:r-  -.-;  it  ff^^rrrr.  =.  ijf  Life  c«  Bo«^ 

v.rwi  L^'.  i.'*4^  :f  :-?r-rr-r.     H^  -i-v  tud.  izti  Kjz'.ic.  22  to  meet  tae  exi- 
"j*Z4.i  np.  i-T  --:  i*>  _-.i:  itT  -.ir:r.    i':»  r?=.r>f  "»ii:i    rersr  ia   pncticv.    Ha 
-.  --ivy*  \ i  :.i*  Lr ;  : T ::  ::::_ i en-Tj  t . - -;i  A t i':r*=*  "■■  nili  » ilsost  nnxt^uipbk 
i-i  t.2"'.*iu.-L:c   -.t   ."-•  fc4-.s_"7  :   ir,:   .-  id  ::r  :z«  Cccr=>!^iarT  of  Van  Svicnc, 
'>r^*r  V.  \*.v^'.   •. .»   s-iTT-.:**.  »i.;i  Lii  tid   w:di  irrx  cnre  h»Te  been  coo- 
'.  -.  * :.   t.-.  .i* .. :  ii: -•"'.;"  '^  *   -!..-= r* . :r   :  f  K.r=.iC  1:  ti*  - 1 jcb  rf  all  ibe  OpoletL" 
0:',.v>?*f,.   ii*    »i*    :.    Liv*   :i-    ;;.  e:  Tly  ire  f-:rT=«c  upc«  patuhc-o«  foppo- 
J.: •.f*-«t.-r«:..p  ::  ::.r  _ .  1^  t it l  .:  »i .  «1  i  *.i:-s*w  frr  wbl;*  2C  proc<*  can  b*  otfend 
u^'j^r..".    \}^'js.z.'..      I:.    IT.-'i    •:=    *^:-rirs  Tr-fj  we7«  ilr  rro£-rt  of  greil  rwdinf 
Lrt:  u*  iiA«-r  ;■-•.'..'.!/  ::-"-&- drd  f:r  :Lr  a:_d  rat:*r:  r«*ir;':: :  but  lisiT  va&tei 
iii*  *f  ir.r'.r.irji-.il    rris-.-Jir  ii  p-J?::  ".-'-c  eiperlesre  ar.i  Hidgpftt  t-aiy  to  l< 
by  tfr?:  <-■!  v«:rTi-    '•f  &  c.M-.^iTW.   Orar!^  c'iiilr.ed  a:  ihe  bedsde  of  the  padfCL 
<it   L'l'i  Ra:>x::.::  ::.  M^::.:j:^:  ajic  Le  BoerLu.Te  alutj^etbcr    appcmn    on    the 
u   to  r^  r*-i:a."itd  «  olc  o:  the  ciJef  ttld  of  r-.rdijinc  rather  a«  a  lectnrrr  i^r 
\\i'^y,rjr.T\  fji  the  xr.«-c:.an:cal  K-:t.   the  tea^hrr  than  a  practitioner :  his  compre- 
doctr.r4<rk'/ T hie h  were  prli^c:p'.llybu«il  be£.9:re  mind,  nis  acute  discriminaticfl, 
ori    tr.e  vi.w  &r.d   opinion  §   of  BorcUL  hi«  order  end  precision,  his  erudition,  a!! 
h''/*r:.ViVf:  /iricriorfi  lie  boiy  &»   con-  C'.-rr.bir.ed  !>j  render  him  most  popular  as 
•.»*.!rjif  of  a  co.'il':;  ir.fleicted  c<ri^  vhicb  ar.  ::>:.u:tor:  and  his  renovn  most  be 
di-.i'i«-d  Uito  leiis<:r  one«  of  the  same  de-  co:.a:itred  a.«  baicd  upon  the  duties  of 
%A  r.[it!ori,  derived  frr^in  the  original  trunk ;  Li:^  ^  rc:Vsaorships  at  Leyden,  Father  than 
arj'l   U-iii^  nitjrnately  conriecied  into  a  i:p on  aiiy  practical  acumen, 
rrrtiform   C'iiit«:xture,   mutu^illy   opetii.ij         I'pon'  succeeding  Dr.  Ilotton  as  pro- 
\\\U»  (•.:ch  otiier,    he  concf-ived  to  st-iid  fessor  of  medicine  and  U'tanj  in  li09, 
off  th<:  lyriipha*ic<   and   the   veiiiS,   t}ie  linerhaave  deli%-ered  a  discourse,  Oraiio 
forriif  r  of  which  teriiiifiated  in  various  qua  repurgatae  Medicins  fiuilis  aswritur 
cavities  r/f  the    Ujdy,  th*:  I.ittcr  in   the  Sisr.phcitas,  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the 
heart    it^i-lf.      The-e    tuU-s    or    canals  alchemists  and  metaphrsicians,  and  en- 
he  adniitU'd  to  he  for  the  conveyance  of  dc-avoured,  notwithstanding  his  predilec- 
the   anirnal   fluids  on    whfjse  free  and  tion  for   the  mechanical  and  chemical 
|K*rff^:t    action    health   wa^t   held  to    be  tlieorieii,  to  fix  the  science  of  medicine 
di'pcnflcnt.      (JbMlrur.tlon^    therefore,    in  upon   the   basis  of  obserratioa,  experi- 
hiN  view,  formed  the  proximate  cause  of  nu-nt,  and  the  inferencei  naturally  de- 
d incase.   To  suj>port  thiit  svstem,  he  drew  ducible  from  such  a  method.     He  at  one 
from  all  the  iwjurceit  to  wfiich  \m  learn-  time  contemplated  giving  a  chronological 
"'K  K^V(!  him  ncress ;  but  so  fallacious  histor}'  of  the  alchemista,  intending  to 
find  NO  dffi'ctive  di<I  it  appear,  that  it  show  that  from  Geber  to  Stahl  they  had 
iiiiiintaincd  11  n  existrnre  for  a  p<'riod  Fnit  all  been  misled  by  one  and  the  same 
litili'  beyond  that  of  its  founder.     The  error ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regrvtted  that 
frrom   into   which    the    niHthematiriiiiiH  hn    ne%'er   completed   this  undertaking, 
ran  in  ihi-ir  <Mtiiiiatr-i»f  the  powers  of  the  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  for  he 
vnriouM  ntytxns  of  the  humaii  bjxly,  are  had  nad  over  most  diligently  the  works 
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I  of  Paracelsus  four  times,  and  those   of  Latin,   English,  French,   German,    and 

Van  Ilelmont  seven  times.  Dutch.     He   was  also   acquainted  with 

Boerhaave's  appointment  to  the  chair  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages.     He 

I  ^f  botany  drew  his  attention  to  the  wants  married  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  lefl 

i  of  the   university  in  a  more   extensive  to  his  surviving  daughter  a  fortune  of 

[  collection  of  medicinal  plants,  and  the  two  millions  of  florins.     His  MSS.  and 

{.  possession  of  a  more  extended  garden,  his  anatomical  and  chemical  preparations 

lliese  he  supplied,  and  his  labours  gained  he   bequeathed    to    his   nephews,   Drs. 

for  him  so  much  respect,  that  in  1714  he  Herman  and  Abraham  Kan.     He  was 

,  iras  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  benevolent,    and   used   to    say  that  the 

,  In  this  year  also  he  succeeded  Bidloo  as  poor  were  his  best  patients,  because  God 

,  professor   of  physic,   and  attended  the  was  their  paymaster ;    but  he   was  dis- 

I  university   hospital.     He    was    likewise  criminate  in  the  distribution  of  his  cha- 

chosen  president  of  the  Chirurgical  Col-  rities.  He  wasan  early  riser,  and  regularly 

lege,  for  at  this  time  medicine  and  sur-  devoted  many  hours  to  study.     He  was 

gcry  were  not  separated  from  each  other,  fond  of  music,  and  relieved  himself  from 

,  In   1718   he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  severer  duties  by  playing  on  the  violin, 

chemistry  by  tlie  death  of  Le  Mort,  and  and  singing  also.     He  had  a  knowledge 

delivered   an   oration,  De  Chemia  suos  of  music  as  a  science,  and  had  read  the 

Errores  expurgante,  which  may  be  looked  principal  ancient  and  modem  authors  on 

upon  as  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  the  suoject,  as  appears  from  the  lectures 

Elements  of  Chemistry.     In  1725  he  re-  that  he  delivered  on  sound  and  hearing; 

signed  the  rectorship  of  the  university,  and  he  had  a  concert  once  a  week  during 

and  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  method  the  winter  at  his  residence.     Towards  the 

of  obtaining  certainty  in  physics, — Oratio  latter  part  of  his  life  he  frequently  retired 

de  cqmparando  certo  in  Physicis, — whicli  to  hiscoimtry  seat,  and  there  regaled  him- 

again    subjected    him   to   a  charge,  of  self  in  an  extensive  garden,  planted  with 

favouring  scepticism  and  Spinosism,  for  many  choice  exotics  and  other  treasures  of 

having  attacked  the  Cartesian  doctrines,  the  vegetable  kingdom.  His  memory  was 

The  charge  against  him  was  put  forth  by  remarkably  retentive,  a  circumstance  of 

Mr.   Andala,   of  Franeker,   who,   upon  ereat  importance  to  him   as  a  lecturer, 

being  called  on  by  the  governors  of  the  He  could  quote  not  merely  the  authors  uii 

university  to  substantiate  his  charge,  re-  various  topics,  but  even  pages  and  sec- 

tracted  it  in  the  most  ample  manner,  and  tions  from  their  works.     lie  enriched  his 

thus  further  established  the  reputation  of  botanical  discourses  with  references  to 

,the  professor.     He  resigned  his  chair  of  the  poets,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  others.     He 

chemistry  and  botany  in  1729,  from  ill-  was  elected  into  tlie  Royal  Academy  of 

health,  and  in  the  following  year  was  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1728,  and  into  the 

affain  elected  rector  of  the  wiiversity.  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1730.     He 

ivhich,  however,  he  was  compelled  by  was  also  a  member  of  many  other  learned 

his  infirmities  to  relinquish  in  1731,  when  societies.     He  published  a  ^eat  many 

he  delivered    an    oration,    De   Honore  works,  among  wnich,  in  addition  to  those 

Medici  Servitute.     He  died  of  water  in  *  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article,  may 

the  chest,  Sept.  23,  1738,  aged  70  years,  be  enumerated, — Institutiones  Medica?, 

The  city  of  Leyden  erected  a  splendid  Lugd.  Batav.  1708,  8vo;  several  editions 

monument  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  to  of  wis  work  were  published,  and  it  has 

his  memory,  with  the  inscription,  Salu'  been  translated  into  various  foreign  lan- 

TiPERO  BoERHAAVii  Genio  Sacrum.    He  guascs,  even  into  Arabic,  by  command 

enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  very  nume-  of  the  mufti,  and  it  formed  one  of  the 

rous  and  a  very  learned  circle.  first  works  printed  at  the  press  erected 

Boerhaave  contributed  by  his  lectures,  by  the  grand  vizier  at  Constantinople, 

beyond  any  other  professor,  to  raise  the  Aphorismi  de  Cognoscendis  et  Curandis 

celebrity  ofthe  university.  Students  flocked  Morbis,  t6.    1709,   8vo.     This  was  the 

from  all  parts  to  attend  his  discourses,  text-book  of  Boerhaave's  lectures,  and  it 

No  foreigner  of  distinction  passed  through  has  been  commented  upon   by  almost 

Leyden  without  visiting  him.     The  czar  innumerable  writers.     Index  Plantanun 

Peter  is  reported  to  have  lain  all  night  quse  in  Horto,  Lugd.  Batav.  rcperiuntur, 

in  his  pleasure  barge  against  Boerhaave's  ib.  1710,  8vo.    Index  Alter,  ib.  1720,  8vo. 

house,   to  have   the   advantage   of  two  Libellus  de   Materia  Medica  et  Reme- 

hours'  conversation  with  him  on  various  diorum  Formulis,  ib,  1719,  l2mo.     This 

points  of  learning  the  next  morning  be-  was  printed  in  consequence  of  a  spurious 

fore  college  time.     He  could  converse  in  edition  being  publisued  in   London   in 
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1718.     Eput.   ad  Ruyschium   pro  Sen-  good  fortune  to  be  employed  in  rariooi 

tentia  Malpighiana  de  Fabrica  Glandu-  posts.     He  retired  after  thirty  yean  of 

larum  in  Corpora  Humano,  Amst.  1722.  serrice,   and  died   February   25,    1832, 

The  author  herein  advocates  the  claim  of  leaving  several  Italian  works  of  consider- 

Malpighi  against  Rudbeck  in  this  well  able  importance  on  Venetian  juri^pm- 

knovrn    controversy.      Atrocis   licc   de-  dence,  and  a  valuable  dictionary  of  the 

script!  priiis  Morbi  Historia,  Lugd.  Bat.  Venetian  dialect,   undertaken    in   1797, 

1721,  12mo.    .\trocis  rarissimique  Morbi  and   published   in    1827.     (Biog.  Univ. 

Historia  altera,  ib,  1723,  8vo.     Elcmcnta  Suppl.) 

Chemis,  ib.  1732,  2  vols,  4to.  At  the  BO ERIUS, (Nicholas,)  a  French  lawyer, 
time  of  its  publication  this  was  unques-  of  distinguished  ability,  bom  at  Mont- 
tionably  tlie  best  work  on  the  subject,  pelier,  who  died  in  1539,  at  the  age  of 
and  the  historical  part  will  continue  to  seventy.  After  lecturing  upon  the  Pan- 
interest  all  who  arc  attached  to  this  sci-  dects  at  Bourges,  and  subsequently  prac- 
encc.  The  connexion  between  chemistry  tisin?  as  an  advocate  with  great  success, 
and  mathemutics  and  natural  philosophy  be  nlled  the  office  of  president  at  Bor^ 
is  most  happily  demonstrated.  deaux.   nearly  twenty  years.     He  left 

Tlic   lectures   of  Boerhaave   in    MS.  several  professional  works  relative  to  the 

taken  by  various  pupils,  are  to  be  found  national  and  provincial   institutions  of 

in  almost  every  public  library.     There  France.     (Moreri.) 
are  also  two  papers  on  the  Transmutation        BOERNER,   (Christian   Frederic,)  a 

of  Metals  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vols,  xxxviii.  German  divine,  of  prodigious  erudition, 

and  xxxix.     He  assisted  to  publish  and  bom   at   Dresden,   November  G,    1683. 

to  edit  various  important  works : — Bart.  AAer   travelling   through   England  and 

Kiistachii   Opuscula   Anatomica,    Lugd.  Holland,  he  became  professor  of  theclogy 

But.    1707,    8vo.      Prosper   .\Ipinus   de  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died,  November  19, 

I'l  .'t's:i;(ien(iri  Vita  et  Morte  ^^grotantium,  1 753.     His  principal  works  are,  De  Esu- 

ib.    1710,   Ito.      Prosp.    Alpinus    Hist,  libus   Grsecis   iisdemque   Litterarum  in 

Nat.  yEgypti   Pars  U.   sivc    de  Plantis  Italia  Instauratoribus,  Leips.  1750,  Svo, 

^E^'ypti,  {'6. 1735,  Ito.    C.  Pison is  Selects  a  valuable  production.     De  Socrate,  ift. 

Observationes  et  Consilia,  i6.^]718,  4to.  1707.     De  Ortu  atque  Progressu  Philo- 

N.   Piso   dc   Co^nioscendis  et  Curandis  sophiae  Moralis,  ib.  1707.     De  Lulheri 

Morhis,  1*6.  1733, -Ito.     Marsigli  Histoire  Actis,  anno  1520,  ib.  1720.     De  Actis 

Physique  de  la  Mcr,  Amst.  1725,  folio.  Lutheri  Vormajiensibus,  anno  1521,  ib. 

Vesalii  Opera  .\natomica  et  Chirurgica,  1721.     Institutiones 'l*heologicsp  Symbo- 

Lu^'d.  Hat.  1725,  2  vols,  folio.     VaiUant  licse,  ib.  1751.     Dissertationes  Sacne,  i&. 

Botanicon  Parisiense,  Leyd.  1727,  folio.  1752.     The  Journal  des  Savans  for  1725 

C.  Drclincurtii  Opuscula  Mcdica,  Hag.  mentions  also  a  dissertation  of  fioemer't 

Com.  1727,  Ito.     L.  Bellinus  dc  Urinis,  on   the   Lycaonians,   which  adopts  the 

Pnlsibus,    &c.    Lugd.   Bat.    1730,    4to.  hypothesis  of  those  who  deny  ue  Un- 

Areta;us  dc  Cau.sis,  Signis,  et  Curatione  guage  of  that  people  to  have  been  a 

Morb.  Acut.  8cc.  Or.  et  Lat.  ib,  1735,  dialect  of  the  Greek.     Between  the  yean 

2  vols,  folio.     Aphrodisiacussive  dc  Lue  1728  and  1734,  this  very  learned  and 

Venereft,  ib,  172K,  2  vols,  folio.     Swam-  laborious   divine  published   a  complete 

inerdami,  Historia  InsoctorumsivcBiblisc  edition  of  Luther *s  works,  in  22  volumes 

Njitunr,  1*6.  1737,  folio.  folio.     He  undertook,  likewise,   a  new 

BOEItIO,  (.Joseph,)  an  Italian  lawyer  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

and  linguist,  bom  at  Lendinara,  in  1754,  with   additions  and  corrections,   which 

and  educated  for  the  law  at  Padua,  under  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in  1709,  in  two 

tlic  celebrated  professor  Bragolino.     At  large  octavos.     It  is  iiis  name  which  has 

twriTty-two  tlio  Venetian  senate  consti-  found  a  distinction  for  an  ancient  MS.  of 

tuted  him  coadjutor  to  his  father,  a  distin-  part  of  the  New  Testament,  called  the 

guish(>d  niarristrate,  and  he  subsequently  Codex  Boernerianui.    It  once  belonged  to 

iilled  several  judicial  situations  under  the  him,  and  contains  the  epistles  of  SL  Paul, 

republic.     When  Bonaparte  made  fiver  but  not  that  to  the  Hebrews.   There  is  an 

the  Venetian  states  to  .\ustria,  in  1707,  interlinear  Latin  version,  accompanying 

Boi>rio  was  appointed  aHsrsiuir  of  the  cri-  the  Greek  text,  from  one  of  those  trans- 

niinal  court  at  Venice.  After  the  battle  of  lations  which  were  in  use  before  Jerome's 

Marengo,  in  IHOO,  he  wjis  uoniiiuited,  by  time.     This  has  been  thought  of  a  later 

the  French,  judge  of  the  Adriatic  ctmrt  age  than  the  Greek ;  but  Matthei,  who 

of  juHtice ;  and  when  the  Austrians  re-  published  it  at  Meissen,  in  1791,  amies 

<*overed  Venice,  in  1H14,  he  had  still  the  that  both  arc  of  the  same  date,  from 
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nifonnity  of  handwriting,  and  similarity  buttel,  where  he  entered  into  practice, 

f  colour  in  the  ink.     The  antiquity  of  and  also  married  the  daughter  of  the 

ais  MS.  is  proved  by  the  form  of  the  burgomaster.     In  1754  he  was  appointed 

characters,  and  the  absence  of  accents  to  an  extraordinary  chair  of  medicine  at 

ind  of  marks  of  aspiration.     It  seems  to  Wittemberg ;  but  the  war  breaking  out, 

lave  been  written  during  the  period  of  he  was  obliged  to   leave   the   city  and 

transition  from  uncial  to  small  letters ;  repair  to  Leipsic,  where  he  died  June  30, 

"  "EUid   from   resemblances   to   the  Anglo-  1761.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learning 

Saxon  alphabet,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  and  judgment,  well  versed  in  literary 

vritten  in  the  west  between  the  eighth  history,  and  his  premature  death  pre- 

orid  twelfth  centuries.     It  is  now  in  the  vented  the  accomplishment  of  several 

royal  library  at  Dresden,  but  a  copy  of  it  important  works  that  he  had  devised. 

u  in  that  of  Trinity  college,  Camoridge,  He,  however,  published  some  which  are 

among    the    books  and    MSS.  left  by  highly  esteemed,   and  composed  many 

wf  Dr.  Bentley.     (Biog.  Univ.     Rees.)  academical  piecea  of  considerable  merit. 

m      BOEllNER,  (Christian   Frederic,)   a  It  is  sufficient  here  to  specify,  De  Alex- 

t  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  andro  Benedicto  Veronensi,   Medicinae 

!  jLeipsic,  February  16,  1736.     He  studied  post  Litteras  Renatas  Restauratore,  com- 

at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  took  mentatio.  Bruns.  1751,  4to.     De  VitA, 

ji  die  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  Moribus,  et  Scriptis  Hieron.  Mercurialia, 

B    1756,  and  that  of  medicine  in  1760.     He  ib,   ib.  4to.      De   Cosmfi,  et   Damiano, 

Jr  entered  the  army  as  a  physician,  and  died  Helmst.  1751,  4to.  Biblioth.  Libr.  Rarior. 

^  February  7, 1800,  having  published.  Diss.  Physico-Med.   Hist.  Crit.   ib.   1751-52. 

de  Nisu  et  Renisu  ut  Caupsa  Vitae  SansB,  De  iEmilio  Macro,  ejusque  rariore  hodid 

p    Lips.  1756, 4 to.     Diss,  de  Nisu  et  Renisu  Opusculo  de  Virtu tibus  Herbarum  Dia- 

^    Aclversaj  Valetudinis, /6. 1760, 4to.     Die  tribe.  Lips.  1754,  4to.     Diss.  Epist  de 

^    in  den  ueblen  Folgen  der  Selbstbefleckung  Medico,  Reipublicae  Conservatore,Legum- 

f    licher  rathende  Arzt.  Leips.  1769,  1775,  que  Custqde,  i6. 1754, 4to.  MemoriaProf. 

J     1776,  1780,  4to.     He  contributed  many  Med.in  Acad. Vitemberg,t6. 1755-56, 4to. 

pieces  to  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biblio-  NoctesGuelphicae,  Leips.  etWeimar.1755, 

thek.  4to.     Antiquitates  Medicinee  Egyptiacse, 

BOERNER,  (Frederic,)  a  phvsician,  Wittemb.  1 756, 4to.    Institutiones  Medi- 

brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Leipsic,  cinse  Legalis,  ib,  1756,  4to. 

June  17,1723.  Being  originally  intended        BOERNER,  (Nicholas,)  a  physician, 

by  his  father  for  the  church,  great  atten-  bom  at  Schmieritz,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 

tion  was  paid  to  his  education,  and  he  bourhood  of  Neustadt  on  the  Orla,   in 

acquired  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  Thuringia,  January  27,  1693.     He  lost 

the  Hebrew  language.      The   botanical  his  father  in  his  infancy;  and  his  mother 

discourses  of  Plaz,  however,  excited  in  being  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  at- 

him  a  love  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  tendant  on  a  good  education,  apprenticed 

in  1744  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  him   to    Bemhardi,    an    apotnecary   at 

he  relinquished  the  study  of  theology,  and  Frankenhausen.     After  some  years  he 

devoted  himself  to  medicine.    He  studied  went  to  Jena,  where  he  remained  three 

under  Stengel,Vater,Langguth,  and  Bose;  years   in  the  laboratory  of  Voigt     He 

and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  went  paid  CTeat  attention  to  pharmacy,  and 

to  Brunswick,  where  he  practised  under  viaited  the  principal  establishments  of 

the  direction  of  J.  J.  Schlager.     He  was  that  kind  at  Frankfort,  Straaburg,Landati, 

admitted  into  the  college  of  Medicine  in  Spire,  and  Worms.     He  afterwards  re- 

1 747,  when  he  pronounced  an  oration  De  sided  with   a  celebrated  apothecary  at 

AdorandS.    Dei    Majestate    ex    mirabili  Coblentz,  but  hearing  of  the  death  of 

Narium  Stmctur^;  and  in  1748,  he  took  his  mother,  he  visited  his  native  place, 

the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Helmstadt,  upon  arranged  his  affairs,  and  determined  upon 

which  occasion  he  sustained  a  thesis,  dis-  retiring  to  Jena  and  studying  medicme. 

tinguished  by  the  extent  of  its  learning  He  assiduously  attended  the  lectures  of 

and  the  elegance  of  its  composition,  De  the  Wedels,  Slevogt,  Teichmeyer,   and 

Arte  Gymnastica  Novft.     In  1750  he  was  Wucherer;  he  then  retired  to  rranken- 

admitted  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca-  thai,  and  afterwards  to  Griessen,  where 

demy  of  the  Curious  in  Nature,  under  he,  entered  into  practice,  and  in  1725 

the  name  of  Cincas  II. ;  and  in  1756  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

was  made   a  master  in   philosophy   at  He  then  settled  at  Neustadt,  where  he 

Wittemberg.     Upon  receivmg  his  degree  died  in  1770.  He  was  admitted  a  member 

at  Helmstadt,  he  withdrew  to  Wolfen-  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Curious 
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in  \ature,ander  thenameof  Aiterinnll.,  and  leaniine.     Hence  on  his  return  to 

and  he  published  the  following  works : —  Rome  his  aiUaace  was  natunilly  coorte'i 

Diss.  Inaug.  ezhibeni  Rorem  Marinum,  hj  many  families  of  distinction;  but  Iih 

Jens,  1725,  4to.     Physic,  oder  Griind-  choice  fell  upon  ELpu  of  Mearina,  vha 

liche   und  Verunfiinassige  Abhandlung  was  at  once  virtuous,  leamfNl,  and  ac- 

Natiirlicher  Wissenschaften,  &c.,  Leips.  complished,  espeoally  in  poetry,  and  lo 

1735,  1741,  8ro.     Medicus  sui  Ipsius,  i6.  whom  have  been  attributed  two  hymn% 

1741- tS.  2  vols,  8ro.     Kinderarzt,  oder  Aurea  Lux,  and  Felix  per  Omnes,  still 

Unterricht  von  Kinderkrankheiten,  &c.  sung  in  the  Romish  church.     At  the  age 

Fr.  ct  Leips.  1752,  2  vols,  8vo.     lie  has  of  thirtj'-two,  Boethius  was  created  coosnl 

also  some  papers  in  the  Acts  of  the  Iin-  by  Odoacer ;  who,  after  putting  to  death 

perial  Academy.  Orestes,  and  deposing hu  son  Augustulu, 

BOESCHEN'ST£IN,(JohnO  aGcrman  assumed  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  West 

linguiitt,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  But  Ids  brief  reign  was  terminated  by  his 

fifteenth  century,  and  deserving  of  notice  death,  when  two  yean  afterwards  llieo- 

as  aprincipal  restorer  of  Hebrew  learning  done,  king  of  the  Gotlis,  invaded  Italy, 

in  his  country.    He  was  appointed  as  pro-  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  st 

feasor  of  that  language  at  the  university  Ravenna.     From  thence,  in  the  eighth 

of  Wittemberg,  in  1518,  by  the  elector  year  of  his  reign,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 

Frederic,  and  in  the  same  year  he  pub-  having  previously  conferred  the  consol- 

lished  there  a  small  Hebrew  grammar,  ship  upon  Patritius  and  Hvpation,  the 

entitled,  Hebraicae  Grammaticse  Institu*  two  sons  of  Boethius ;  by  whom  a  pane- 

tiones  Studiosis  sanctae  Linguae  a  D.  Jo.  gyric  was  pronounced  on  the  cooqucror 

Bopschenstein,  C.  M.  C.  collects.    He  had  in  the  senate,  to  which  he  not  oiuy  re- 

previously  published  a  collection  of  pieces,  turned  a  gracious  answer,  but  also  gratified 

valued  for  their  extreme  rarit)',  entitled,  the  populace  by  distributing  largesses 

Contcnta  in  hoc  Libello,  nuper  a  Johanne  even  beyond  their  expectations.     Ten 

Boeschenstein,  Eslin^nsi  eoita.  Elemen-  years  afterwards,  Boethius  was  appointed 

tale  Introductorium  m  Hebraicas  Literas  consul  again.     Public  affairs,  however, 

Teutonice  et  Hebraice  legendas.    Decern  did  not  engross  his  whole  attention,  for 

Pncccpta  Exodi  xx.     Oratio  Dominica,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote 

Matth.  vi.    Luc.  xi.    Salutatio  Angelica,  various  commentaries  on  different  por- 

Luc.  i.   Symbolum  Apostolonim.    Canti-  tions  of  Aristotle;  and,  as  it  is  said,  actu- 

cum  Maris,  Luc.  i.   Canticum  Simeonis,  ally  translated  also  the  whole  of  Plato, 

Luc.  ii.    Ann.  Vcni  Sancte.    Ann.  Salve  with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  coiiflici- 

Regina.     Canticum    Zachariae,    Luc    i.  ing  doctrines  of  those  two  schools  of 

Augusts,  ex  Officina  Erhardi  Oegelin,  philosophy;  and,  as  the  writings  of  Plato 

Mense  Maio,  anno  1514,  4to.     In  1520,  cannot  oe  thoroughly  understood 


he   published    the  grammar    of   Moses  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  gcometiy, 

Kimchi;  in  1526,  the  Seven  Penitential  and  music,  he  put  into  Latin  such  por^ 

Psalms,  with  literal  Latin  and  German  tions  of  the  works  of  Greek  author*  as 

versions ;  and  he  also  published  several  bore  upon  those  subjects ;  and  to  clucid.«u; 

German  pieces.     He  had  the  honour  of  the  Aristotelian  method  of  reasoning, 

instructing  Melancthon.     (Clement)  wrote  a  commentary  on   the  Topica  of 

BOETHIUS,   (Anicius  Manlius  Tor-  Cicero.    But  of  all  these  numerous  works^ 

quatus  Sevcrinus,)  the  last  of  the  Romans,  only  a  portion  has  been  preserved.     His 

whom  Cicero,  says  Gibbon,  would  have  time  and  talents  were  not,  however,  de- 

acknowlcdged  for  his  countryman,  de-  voted  to  literature  alone,  for,  like  some  of 

Kcended  from  an  old  patrician  family,  and  the  earlier  philosophers  of  Greece,  he  paid 

bom  at  Rome,  A. D.4.')5,  in  the  very  year  attention   to  practical  mechanics;    and 

when  his  father,  Sevcrinus,  who  had  been  was  thus  enabled  to  amuse,  not  a  little, 

prefect  of  the  palace  to  Valentinian  III.,  Gundobald,  king  of  the  Bunundians,  by 

was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.     Tlie  showing   the  son-in-law  of  Theodorie, 

loss  of  his  parent  was,  however,  supplied  when   he  visited  Rome,  various  spcci- 

by  some  of  his  relations,  who  sent  nim  to  mens  of  his  mechanical  inventions,  and 

Atliens,  where  he  resided  eighteen  years,  amongst  the  rest,  two  kinds  of  chnxMH 

and  made  himself  master  of  all  that  was  meters,  one  of  which  marked  the  honn 

preserved  in  the  literature  of  Greece  fe-  of  the  day,  and  the  other  the  apparent 

latiiig   to  poetry,   philosophy,   and  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of  tbe  sun 

abstruser  sciences.     Nor  was  he  Iom  dis-  along  the  ecliptic ;  and  with  which  Gon- 

tiiiguished   for  goodness    of  heart  and  dobald  was  so  delighted  as  to  send  an 

correctness  of  conduct,  than  for  genius  embassy  to  Theodorie,   to  procure  the 
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iiments  for  him,  as  we  learn  from  in  lier  power  to  atone  for  the  injuries 

>diodorus.  inflictedf  by  lier  father  on  one  whose  me- 

In  522,  Boethiuswas  appointed  consul  mory  and  fate  she  revered  and  lamented, 

for  the  third  time,  together  with  Sym-  by  restoring  to  the  family  of  Boethius 

xnachus,  whose  daughter,  Rusticiana,  he  the  property  that  had  been  forfeited  by 

had  married  after  the  death  of  his  first  his  alleged  treason, 
wife,  who  was  buried  in  the  portico  of        Of  the  entire  works  of  Boethius,  which 

St  Peter's  at  Rome.    The  year,  however,  have  come  down  to  us,  the  only  complete 

irhich   saw   Boethius  thus  raised,    like  edition  was  published  at  Basle,  in  2  vols, 

Bompey,  to  the  pinnacle  of  honour,  was  fol.  1570,  and  which  was  probably  the 

c  destinea  to  witness  his  fall,  and  to  be  the  basis    of    Histoire  de  Boecc,   Senateur 

precursor  of  his  destruction.     Theodoric  Romain,   avec    I'Analyse    de    (ous    ses 

■  wai  an  Arian,  and  Boethius  a  Catholic ;  OuvTages,  that  appeared  at  Paris  in  1 715, 

■  when,  therefore,  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  in  3  vols,  12mo.     But  of  his  Consolatio 
H  Unity  in  Trinity,  he  opposed  equally  the  Philosophise,  the  editions  have  been  ex- 

Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians ;  and  tremely  numerous  ;  the  first  was  printed 
^    as  his  opponents  naturally  po^rscssed  the  at  Nuremberg,  in  1473,  fol.  and  the  last 
I    greater  mfluence  wit^.  the  eiii])oror,  they  at  Paris,  in  1783,  in  3  vols.  12mo,  and 
^    led  him  to  believe  that  Boetliius  wanted  was  edited  by  Johan  Eremita,  i.e.  Jos. 
i    to  destroy  not  only  Arianism,  but  also  to  Dufresne  de  Francheville ;  of  which  the 
.    deliver  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  the  British  Museum  has  a  copy  in  vellum, 
.    Goths ;  and  the  better  to  effect  the  ruin  and  likewise  a  copy  of  the  Antwerp  edi- 
[    of  their  adversary,  they  forged  letters  in  tion  of  1607,  containing  a  few  of  Bentley's 
the  name  of  Boethius,  and  on  the  evidence  corrections,    together  with   the   various 
of  three  unprincipled   villains,   he   was  readings  of  an  unknown  MS.     At  the 
condemned  to  death,  without  being  even  revival  of  learning,  the  Consolation  was 
allowed  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  considered  equal  to  any  production   of 
Unwilling,  however,  to  put  the  sentence  the  Augustan  age,  and  was  made  the 
into  immediate  execution,  the  emperor  subject  of  various  commentaries,  detailed 
contented  himself  with  confiscating  his  at  length  in  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Latin, 
property,  and  throwing  him  into  prison  at  t.  iii. ;   and  it  has  been  translated  not 
Pavia.      Here  he  lay  during   the  time  only  into  almost  every  spoken  language 
that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Constanti-  of  Europe,  but  even  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
nople;   whither  Theodoric  had  ordered  by  Alfred,   who  seems  to  have  had  a 
pope  John  I.  to  repair,  together  with  four  fUUer  MS.  of  the  work  than  any  at  pro- 
of the  principal  senators  of  Rome,  one  sent  known  to  be  in  existence ;   wnile 
of  whom  was  Symmachus,  to  threaten  Maximus  Planudes,  who  gave  a  Greek 
Justin,  the  Catholic  emperor  of  the  East,  version  of  it,  has,  in  the  poetical  parts, 
that  if  he  did  not  immeoiately  revoke  the  adopted  the  very  measures  of  the  original, 
edict  he  had  published  against  the  Arians,  as   seen   in   the  Carmina  A.  M.  T.  S. 
he  would  abolish  the  Catholic  religion  in  Goethii  Graece  Conversa,  published  by 
Italy;  but  as  the  ambassadors  were  unable  VViber,  at  Darmstadt,  1833,  4to,  from  a 
to  effect  the  object  of  their  mission,  they  Vienna  MS.,  formerly  in  the  possession 
were,  on  their  return,  thrown  into  prison,  of  Jo.  Sambrecci ;  and  from  whence  it 
where  the  pope  died  of  starvation,  and  has  been  conjectured  that  the  last  of  the 
the  others  were  beaten  to  death ;   and  Romans  was  indebted  himself,  in  part, 
scarcely  had  Boethius  finished  the  work  to  a  Greek  original,  written  by  the  first 
that  has  thrown  such  lustre  on  himself  of  the  Athenian  philosophers,  who  con- 
and  his  incarceration  equally,  when  he  verted  a  prison  into  the  temple  of  the 
was  put  to  death,  October  23,  a.d.  526.  muses,  and  whose  example  has  been  fol- 
Ilis  body  was  interred  by  the  inhabitants  lowed  by  Grotius   and  a  long   list    of 
uf  Pavia  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  literary  prisoners,  whose  names  are  to  be 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  found  in  Fabricius,  1.  c. 
memory  by  the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who,        BOETHIUS,     BOECE,    or    BOEIS, 
in  A.D.  996,  ordered  the  bones  of  Boethius    (Hector,)  a  Scottish  historian,   bom  at 
to  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  shrine  of  Dundee,  in  Angus,  about  1470,  and,  after 
marble  upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  a  course  of  preliminary  instruction  in  his 
and   which   was   to   be   seen   until   the  own  countrVf  educated  at  Paris.     Thence 
church  itself  was  destroyed,  in  the  seven-  he  was  invited  back  into  Scotland,  about 
teenth  century.    After  his  death,  Amala-    1500,  by  William  Elphinston,  bishop  of 
suntha,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric,  and    Aberdeen,  who  had  latelv  founded  King's 
the  guardian  of  her  son  Athalaric,  did  all    college  in  that  city,  and  wished  to  muLe 
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him  its  principal.  On  reaching  Aher-  a  Piedmontese,  who  made  lome  new 
deen,  Boethius  found  several  scholarly  arrangements  in  the  text  of  his  author, 
persons  among  the  canons  regular  there,  and  added  a  continuation  of  hit  own, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  that  order  bringing  down  the  histoiy  to  James  III. 
himself.  Having  entered  upon  his  func-  As  a  historian,  Boethius  has  been  justly 
tions  as  head  of  the  college,  he  secured  blamed  for  the  admission  of  much  fabu- 
for  coadjut)r,  William  Hay,  his  fellow-  lous  matter,  which  has  caused  him  to  be 
student  both  in  Scotland  and  France ;  and  compared  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
by  the  united  exertions  of  these  two  He  also  displays  that  credulity  and  want 
accomplished  friends,  their  native  country  of  correct  information  as  to  matters  con- 
made  advances  in  learning  to  which  it  nected  relatively  with  his  subject,  that 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  In  1514,  might  be  expected  from  his  age,  and  im- 
bishop  Elphinston  died,  and  Bobbins  pcrjfect  means  of  information.  But  his 
wrote  his  life,  preceded  by  the  lives  of  taste  and  knowledge  were  greatly  in  ad- 
his  predecessors.  The  book  was  pub-  vance  of  his  time  and  country.  Hence 
lished  at  Paris,  in  1522,  4to,  with  this  Johnson  was fiilly  justified  in  reverencing 
title,  Vitae  Episcoporum  Murthlacensium  him  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  elecant 
et  Aberdonensium.  Elphinston 's  biogra-  literature.  (Biog.Brit  Clement.  Keith's 
phy  occupies  one-third  of  it.  The  see  Scottish  Bishops.) 
was  originally  placed  at  Mortlich,  or  BOETHIUS,  (Jacob,)  a  Swedish  areb- 
Murtlilack,  in  tne  shire  of  Banff,  about  deacon,  pastor  of  Mora,  in  Dalecarlia, 
thirty-six  miles  from  Aberdeen,  and  its  born  in  1647.  He  was  placed  in  his 
foundation  there  originated  in  a  victory  benefice  in  1693;  and  when  Charles  XII. 
over  the  Danes  in  1010.  Its  first  bishop  was  declared  major  at  fifteen,  although 
was  Bean  us,  appointed  in  1015,  with  the  late  king's  will  had  denied  him  that 
whom,  accordingly,  Boethius  begins.  It  privilege  until  the  expiration  of  another 
was  removed  to  Old  Aberdeen,  when  three  years,  Boethius  preached  a  sermoo 
Nectanus  was  bishop,  appointed  about  on  the  text  of  Ecclesiastes,  H'oe  io  tkee, 
1106.  The  bishops  of  Mortlich  and  Aber-  O  land,  when  thy  king  U  a  child*  Not 
deen  form,  therefore,  one  series.  Boethius  contented  even  with  this  political  dis- 
carries  down  their  history  to  Gavin  Dun-  play>  the  archdeacon  soon  after  sent  a 
bar,  appointed  in  1518,  who  held  the  sec  memorial  to  one  of  the  senate  against  the 
when  tie  wrote,  there  havuig  been  another  absolute  government  introduced  under 
since  his  friend  Elphinston  died.  He  is  Charles  Xl.  He  was  now  arrested,  tried, 
not  thought  to  have  executed  his  task  and  capitally  condemned ;  a  sentence 
with  any  great  success,  the  work  being  commuted  for  perpetual  imprisonment 
described  as  lame  and  imperfect  His  In  1710  he  was,  nowever,  allowed  to  join 
contemporaries,  however,  were  not  quali-  his  wife  and  family.  He  died  in  1718, 
fied  for  a  critical  judgment  upon  literary  not  only  known  for -his  indiscreet  and 
productions ;  therefore,  as  Boethius  was  unseemly  political  effusions,  but  also  for 
a  man  of  talent,  and  of  extraordinary  the  philological  treatises,  De  Orthogra- 
acquirements  for  his  time,  it  is  no  wonder  phia  Linguie  Suecanse,  Mercurius  Bilin- 
that  he  felt  himself  encouraged  to  venture  guis,  and  some  other  pieces.  (Biog.Univ.) 
next  upon  a  bolder  undertakin|^.  This  BOETIIUS,  (Flavius,)  a  Peripatetic 
was  no  other  than  a  Latin  history  of  philosopher,  pupil  of  Alexander  uf  Da- 
Scotland,  in  seventeen  books,  beginning  mascus.  His  name  is  mentioned  ofiener 
with  times  of  which  neither  he  nor  any  than  once  by  Galen. — Of  Sidon,  a  pupil 
one  else  knew  any  thing,  and  endine  with  of  Andronicus  of  Rliodes,  and  contem- 
the  death  of  James  I.  It  was  published  porary  with  Strabo,  and  the  person 
in  folio,  at  Paris,  though  no  place  is  against  whom  Porphyry  wrote  his  five 
mentioned,  by  Badius  Ascensius,  as  it  books  on  the  Soul.  According  to  Fabri- 
seems  in  1527,  mider  the  title  of  Scotorum  cius,  he  was  the  author  of  the  Platonic 
Historia  ab  illius  Gentis  Origine.  l*his  Lexicon,  and  the  treatise  on  the  doubtful 
work  he  continued  and  improved  to  the  passages  of  Plato,  mentioned  by  Photiui. 
time  of  his  death,  which  is  thought  to  The  Epicurean  and  Geometrician  is  known 
have  happened  about  1550,  when  two  only  by  two  allusions  in  Plutarch.  The 
learned  men  of  the  continent  are  found  Stuic  is  said  by  Dioeen.  Laert,  to  have 
lamenting  his  loss.  His  continuation  been  written  before  Chrysippua,  a  work 
amounts  to  one  entire  book,  the  eight-  on  Nature  and  Fate.  Of  tne  Sculptor  of 
eentli,  with  part  of  another.  These  addi-  Carthage,  only  the  name  has  been  pre- 
tions  appeared  at  Paris  in  1574,  in  a  new  served  by  Pliny.  The  writer  of  epi- 
edition  of  the  work,   by  John  Ferrier,  grams,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  wai  a  natiw 
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of   Tarsus,    and    the    contemporary   of  therefore,  so  many  hands  to  strike,  did  not 

Pylades,  the  celehrated  pantomime  in  the  the  oppressed  raise  them  at  his  bidding, 

time  of  Augustus.  He  could  not  rob,  did  not  the  very  parties 

BOETIE,  (Stephen  de  la,)  one  of  the  that  he  pillages  find  him  accomplices 

earliest  French  writers  with  republican  among  themselves.    This  language,  with 

frinciples.  He  was  bom  at  Sarlat,  in  much  of  the  same  sort,  renders  the  Contr' 
*erigord,  Not.  1,  1530,  and  becoming  Un  of  De  la  Boetie,  one  of  the  most 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  remarkable  among  the  political  pieces  of 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  its  brightest  an  early  date,  and  in  many  quarters  it 
luminaries.  His  genius,  indeed,  seems  to  has  been  denounced  as  a  seditious  libel, 
have  been  precocious  in  an  extraordinary  It  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  some 
degree.  He  was  an  excellent  poet,  both  in  editions  of  Montaigne,  and  has  given 
French  andLatin,his  verses  having  a  deli-  occasion  to  remark,  that  although  the 
cacy  and  elegance  which  could  not  easily  author's  talents  were  evidently  sufficient 
be  surpassed.  He  acauired  such  a  skill  for  the  government  of  a  state,  he  was 
in  languages  as  enabled  him  to  translate,  fitter  for  a  republic  than  a  monarchy, 
from  uie  Greek,  some  pieces  of  Plutarch  and  would  have  chosen  to  be  bom  at 
and  Xenophon,  which  were  highly  valued  Venice,  rather  than  Sarlat  (Moreri. 
about  his  time.  As,  in  addition  to  these  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  ii.  184.) 
accomplishments,  Boetie  gained  a  deep  BOETIUS  £P0,  the  names  of  two 
insight  into  jurisprudence  and  philosophy,  learned  men  in  the  Netherlands,  father 
especially  mto  ethics,  it  is  no  wonder  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  was  bom 
that  his  contemporaries  rated  him  very  in  1529,  and  died  in  1599,  a  professor  in 
highly.  He  had  also  another  advantage  the  new  university  of  Douay.  He  was 
forthegainingofan  ephemeral  reputation:  a  civilian,  and  had  at  one  time  been 
his  death  was  premature,  a  dysentery  a  protestant,  but  soon  returned  to  his 
having  carried  him  off,  in  the  neighbour-  original  profession  of  Romanism.  His 
hood  of  Bordeaux,  when  he  was  barely  son,  a  professor  of  canon  law,  died  in 
thirty-three.  He  was  besides  the  friend  of  1642,  leaving  many  Latin  works  upon 
Montaigne,  who  loved  and  admired  him,  professional  and  other  subjects,  highly 
to  whom  he  left  his  writings,  and  who  valued  in  their  day,  but  now  generally 
published  them  afler  his  death,  he  having  forgotten.  (Moren.) 
published  nothing  himself.  An  editor  BOETIUS,  or  BOECE,  (Christian 
and  panegyrist  so  popular  as  Montaigne,  Frederic,)  an  engraver,  bora  at  Leipsic 
would  preserve  any  name  from  absolute  in  ^1706,  pupil  of  C.  A.  Wartman,  and 
oblivion,  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  chiefly  resident  at  Dresden,  where  he 
secure  lasting  reputation  for  one  without  became  profespnr  of  the  electoral  academy 
claims  to  it  of  his  own.  These  are  to  be  in  1 764.  (Bryan.) 
found  in  a  political  tract,  entitled  Le  BOETTCHER,  (John  Frederic,)  in- 
Contr'Un,  ou  de  la  Servitude  Volon-  ventor  of  the  Dresden  china,  bora  at 
taire,  penned  by  Boetie,  in  his  nineteenth  Schlein,  in  the  Voiftland,  in  the  latter  half 
year,  and  published  with  great  eflect  in  of  the  seventeentn  century,  and  oriri- 
1578,  afler  ttie  horrors  of  the  Bartholomew  nally  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Berlm. 
massacre  had  spread  extensively  over  He  there  turned  his  nund  to  alchemy,  and 
France  a  detestation  of  the  court.  The  a  report  that  he  had  actually  found  the 
youthful  author's  indignant  eloquence  philosopher's  stone,  obUged  nim  to  take 
was  poured  forth  on  occasion  of  the  con-  refuge  m  Saxony.  The  elector,  Frederic 
stable  de  Montmorenci's  great  severity  in  Augustus  II.,  kmg  of  Poland,  soon,  how- 
punishing  a  sedition  at  Bordeaux,  in  ever,  sent  for  him,  and  inquired  whether 
1548.  It  breathes  all  that  fierce  and  in-  the  current  rumours  of  his  discovery  were 
discriminating  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  tme.  Boettcher  disowned  them ;  and  the 
which  a  one-sided,  superficial  knowledge  king,  perhaps  disappointed,  ordered  him 
of  history,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  world  to  make  further  experiments  in  the  fortress 
naturally  produce  in  impetuous,  ingenu-  of  Konigstein,  to  which  he  sent  him. 
ous  youth.  Boetie  upbraids  the  many  The  imprisoned  alchemist,  in  seeking  to 
for  submission  to  a  single  one,  as  equally  obey  this  order,  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  basest  and  the  greatest  of  follies,  making  china,  either  in  1702,  or  the  fol- 
The  individual,  he  strongly  urges,  before  lowing  year.  The  ware  was  first  manu- 
whom  a  multitude  lies  prostrate,  has  factured  at  Dresden,  afterwards  upon  a 
neither  more  hands,  nor  eyes,  nor  natural  larger  scale  at  Meissen,  and  Boettcher 
advantages  of  any  kind,  than  the  humblest  was  continualy  making  improvements  in 
of  his  dependents.    He  could  not  employ,  it  until  his  death,  in  March  1719.    His 
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great  diRcovery  procured  for  him  letters  glish  puritan,  bom  at  Little  Hemptton, 

of  nobility.     (Biog.  Univ.)  Devon,  in  1625,  admitted  commoner  vi 

BOETTGER,    (Christopher    Henry,)  St  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas 

bom  at  Cassel,  June  12,  1737,  in  1761,  term,  1640,  and  scholar  of  Corpus  Cfaristi 

M.D.  at  liinteln,  much  celebrated  both  in  college,   November  26,    1641.     He  left 

medicine  and  as  an  accoucheur.    In  1763  the  university  when  Oxford  becanie  the 

he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Found-  king's  garrison,  but  returned  after  the 

ling  hospital,  also  professor  of  botany,  surrender  of  it  to  the  parliament.    Having 

and  elected  a  member  of  the  College  of  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  a.d.  1646,  he 

Physicians  of  Cassel.     In  1764  he  was  was  elected  fellow  of  bis  college,  and 

named  physician  to  the  French  hospital,  proceeded  M.A.  in  1650.    After  this  he 

and  in  1 780  lie  occupied  a  chair  of  mid-  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of 

wifery.     He  died  Sept.  3,  1781,  having  umguages  and  theology,  his  dote  appli- 

published  several   works: — De   Inflam-  cation  to  which  caused  his  premature 

matione  Uteri,    Rint   1761,   4to.     Bes-  death  at  the   age   of  thirty-four  years. 

chreibun?  des  Botanischen  Gartens  zu  He  wrote  additions  to  the  Archseoloeia* 

Cassel,  als  ein  Bcytrag  zur  Geschichte  Atticse  of  Francis  Rous.     2.  An  Alpha- 

der  Botanik,  Cassel,  1777, 4to.     Fortset-  betical  View  of  Scripture  Threata  and 

zung  dieses  Verzeichnisses,  t6. 1777,  4to.  Punishments.      3.  Meditatioiia    od    the 

BOETTICli£Il,(  Andrew  Julius,)  bom  Mirth  of  a  Christian's  Life.    4.  Help  to 

at  Wolfenbuttel,  Julv  7,  1672,  M.D.  at  Prayer,  both  Extempore  and  of  a  Set 

Leydcn.      After  holding  medical  pro-  Form;    U^ether    with    aeveral   nnaller 

fessorships  in  the  universities  of  Giessen  pieces.     He  was  buried  in  the  middle  of 

and  Hchnstadt,  he  died  July  26,  1719,  the  north  cloister  of  hu  collc^,  and  his 

having  published, — Diss,  de  Vocis  Or-  portrait  may  be  seen  in  the  Utdldhall  of 

gano,  Lugd.  Bat.  1697, 4to.    DeOssibus,  Oxford,   he  having  benefited  that  city 

Gicsscn,    1698-1700,   4to.      De    Respi-  by  his  will.     (Chalmers.) 
ratione  FoetOs  in  Utero,  Helmst.  1702,        BOGATZKY,  (Charies  Henry,)  bom 

4to.     De   Diabete,   ib.    1704,   4to.     De  at  Jankowa,  in  Silesia,  1690.     He  studied 

Peste,  ib.  1712,  4to»     DeCranii  Ossibus,  theology  at  Halle,  and  afterwwds  lived 

ib.  1718,  4to.  there  as  a  private    eentleman  till  his 

BOETTO,  (Giovanile,)  a  painter  and  decease  in  1774.     He  was  of  a  weak 

engraver,  bom  nt  Turin,  who  died  there  constitution,  and  was  encouraced  when  a 

a))out  1680.     His  pictures  are  frescoes,  child  by  his  mother  and  ffrandmothcr  in 

generally  upon   fabulous  or  allegorical  the  reading  of  pietistical  works,  by  the 

subjects,  but  executed  with  great  skill  doctrines  and  tone  of  which  the  whole 

an(l  spirit.     (Pilkington.)  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life  was  infln- 

BOFFRAND,   (Germain,)  a  French  enced.     His  writings  treat,  in  a  crude 

architect,  bom  at  Nnntes,  May  7,  1667.  and  literal  style,  after  the  fashion  of  the 

His  father  was  a  sculptor  of  no  note,  and  pietists  of  his  day,  of  atonement  and 

his  motlier,  sister  to  the  poet  Quinault.  grace,  of  the  misery  of  sin,  and  of  the 

He  came  to  Paris  at  fourteen,  and  at  first  accepting  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  faith. 

gave  Iiis  attention  to  sculpture  and  archi-  His  private  character  was  mQd  and  ac- 

tectiirc  conjointly,  mingling  with  these  tively  benevolent     He  is  the  author  of 

more  serious  pursuits,  the  composition  of  agreatnumber  of  relu^ious  works,  amoncst 

some  light  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  otners,  of  The  Golden  Treasury  of  Uie 

both  played  and  printed.     Eventuallv  he  Children  of  God,  (often  reprinted,  and 

applied  himself  exclusively  to  architec-  translated  into  several  other  languages) ; 

ture,   and  became  celebrated,  his  chief  Versified  Sighs  on  the  principal  Parts  of 

works  being  splendid  town  mansions  for  the  Christian  Doctrine ;  A  Daily  Hooie- 

the   nobility.     In   17*15,   he  published,  book  of  the  Children  of  God,  (of  which  a 

Livre  d'Architecture,  contenant  les  Prin-  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1771,  in  small 

cii)es  g6n6raux  de  cet  Art,  et  les  Plans,  4to) ;  of  various  writings  on  the  Life  of 

Kl ovations,  et  Profils  de  quelques-uns  des  Christ  on  Earth   and  in   Heaven,  ftc. 

Butiniens   faits  en  France,  et   dans  les  His  Religious  Poems,  (Halle,  1749,)  of 

Pays  ctrangers,  fol.  with  seventy  plates,  which  som^  will  be   found  in  modem 

He  died  at  Paris,  March  18,  1754,  far  hymn-books,  are  in  a  style  of  antiquated 

from  rich,  in  suite  of  his  great  profcs-  imagery  not  easily  intelligible, 
sional  success,  naving  suflTered  severely        lK)(iDAN,  (Martin,)  a  German  phy- 

froin    Law's   famous    financial    bubble,  sician  of  the  seventeendi  century,  born  at 

(Biog.  Univ.)  Driesen.     He  studied  under  the  c«'k'- 

BOCiAN,   (Zachar^',)  a  learned  En-  brated  Thomas  Bartholin,  at  tlie  uni- 
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versity  of  Copenhagen,  afterwards  tra-  volume  of  an  historical  picture  of  Russisa 

veiled  through    England    and    France,  lie    likewise  published  Dramatic    Pro- 

and  then   took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  verbs,  and  a  collection  of  lyric  poems. 

Basle,   in    1660.     He  practised  in  this  Some  specimens  of  his  talents  are  acces- 

city  for  several  years,  and  then  removed  sible   to  English  readers,  in  Bowring's 

to  Berne,  where  he  was  appointed  phy-  Russian  Anthology.    Bogdanovitsch  died 

sician  to  the  city  and  the  canton.     He  at  Koursk,  Jan.  6,  1803.     (Biog.  Univ. 

entered  into  the  controversy  respecting  Suppl.) 

the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  so        BOGRA  KHAN,  sumamed  Ilek,   a 

violently  waged  between  Bartholin  and  powerful  sovereie;n,  of  Turkish  race,  who 

RudbecK,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 

master.     He  published,   Rudbeckii   In-  century    of    our    era,    over    Kashgar, 

udise  structas   Vasis   Lymphaticis,   Th,  Khoten,  and  the  other  countries  inter- 

Bartholini,  Fr.  et  Copenh.  1654,  12mo.  vening  between    Transoxiana  and    tlie 

Apologia  pro  Vasis  Lymphaticis  Bartho-  Chinese  frontier.     Of  the    dynasty   to 

lini  adversus  O.  Rudbeck,  Copenh.  1654,  wliich   he  belonged,  and  the  extensive 

12mo.     Simeonis  Sethi  Volumen  de  Ali-  and  formidable  empire  over  which  they 

mentorum  Facultatibus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  ruled,  we  derive  only  occasional  glimpses 

1658,  8vo.     Theses  Medics  Inaugurales,  from  the  Mohammedan  historians,  who 

Basil.  1659,  4to.    Tractatus  de  Recidiv4  appear  to  consider  the  Turks  as  beyond 

Morborum   ex   Hippocrate,   ad   Hippo-  the  sphere  of  their  researches  till  the 

cratis  Mentem,  ib.  1660,  4to.     Observ.  establishment  of  the  Seljookians  in  Persia; 

Medics   ad   Th.   Bartholinum.      These  but  these   scattered  notices  have  been 

have  been  published  by  Lyser  at  Copen-  diligently  collected  by  M.  de  Guignes, 

hagen,  1665  and  1679,  8vo.  (Hist  des   liuns,  i.  233,  iii.  29,   157,) 

BOGDANE,  (James,)  a  painter,  born  who  has   also  succeeded  in  identifying 

in  Hungary,  but  not  regularly  educated  them  with  the  race  called  Hoei-ke  by  tlie 

for  an  artist.     He  came  to  England  under  Chinese  annalists.     The  present  race  had 

Queen  Anne,  and  painted  birds,  fruit,  and  been  converted  to  Islam  two  reigns  before 

nowers   with  considerable  success,   but  the   accession   of  Bogra  Khan,    whose 

without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  per-  Moslem    name  was   Shahab-ed-Doulah 

■pective.     He   died  about  1720.     (Pil-  Haroim;  and  their  appearance  in  Mo- 

kmgton.)  hammedan  history  is  principally  in  con- 

BOGDANOVITSCH,(Hippol}tU8Feo-  nexion  with  the  frequent  wars  which 
dorovitsch,)  called  the  Russian  Ana-  they  waged  with  the  Samani  dynasty  in 
creon,  born  in  1743,  in  Little  Russia,  edu-  Transoxiana  and  Khorassan,  wno  them- 
cated  in  the  university  of  Moscow,  then  selves  had  originally  issued  from  the  same 
recently  founded  by  the  empress  Eliza-  regions.  In  a. d.  993,  (a. h.  383,)  when  the 
beth,  where  he  showed  great  talent.  He  power  of  the  Samaides  was  verging  to 
was  originally  intended  for  the  army,  but  its  fall,  Bogra  Khan  invaded  their  ter- 
became  so  captivated  by  some  dramatic  ritories  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host, 
representations,  that  mathematics,  with  routed  the  reigning  monarch,  Nouh-Ebn- 
otner  studies  fit  for  training  a  tactician,  Mansoor,  and  drove  him  from  his  capital 
were  cast  aside  for  poetry;  and  in  1765,  of  Bokhara,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
The  Isle  of  Felicity,  a  poem  in  three  victor.  The  ill  health  of  the  khan,  now- 
cantos,  extended  his  fame  to  Petersburg,  ever,  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  con- 
Some  lyric  pieces  had  already  laid  founda-  quest,  and  he  died  the  same  year,  on  his 
tions  for  it  elsewhere.  He  now  was  return  to  his  own  country.  Abulfeda  de- 
attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Dres-  scribes  him  as  "  a  prince  pious,  just,  and 
den,  and  he  there  acquired  a  great  fund  of  praiseworthy  life  and  manners."  His 
of  information.  French  became  familiar  successor  is  called  Ilek  Khan,  which 
to  him,  and  he  translated  into  Russian,  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  common 
Vertot*8  Revolutions  of  Rome.  His  appellation  of  the  family.  (Novairi.  Abul- 
Douchenka,  however,  a  poem  in  imitation  feda.  De  Guignes.) 
of  La  Fontaine's  Psyche,  published  in  BOGROS,  (John  Armet,)  a  distin 
1775,  was  the  comer-stone  of  his  repu-  guished  French  anatomist,  bom  June  14, 
tation.  About  1776  he  returned  to  1786,  at  Bogros,  a  village  in  the  moun- 
Russia,  and  edited  during  two  years  the  tains  of  Auvergne,  near  the  baths  of 
Petersburg  Courier.  In  1796  his  con-  the  Mont  d'Or.  He  was  designed  for 
nexion  with  diplomacy  ceased,  and  he  the  church,  and  studied  accoroingly  at 
was  named  president  of  the  imperial  the  college  of  Billom ;  but  his  taste  lead- 
archives.     In    1 777   he  published    one  ing  him  to  prefer  medicine,  he  passed  to 
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Clermont  in  1808,  and  there  made  great  advocates.     He  died  of  ischuria,  at  a 

progret3  in  his  professional  researches,  friend's  house  at  Bri^htoiiy  October  23, 

He  quitted  Clermont  for  Paris,  and  was  1825,  in  these?enty-«xth  year  of  his  age. 

particularly  esteemed  by  the  celebrated  His  principal  work  ia  the  Ubtoiy  of  Vu- 

professor  of  anatomy,  Bedard.    Bogros  senters,  wnich  he  wrote  in  conjunction 

was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Bennett,  of  which  a 

and  not  only  demonstrated  with  great  second  edition  appeared  in  1833,  2  vol*, 

ability  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  when  8vo.     (Evan.  Mag.  Jan.  1826.) 

E resented  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  BOGUET,  (Henrv,)  a  judge  in  Boi^ 
ut  also  devised  means  for  preserving  the  gundy,  bom  in  Franche  Comt£,  and  famous 
organs  most  susceptible  of  decay.  The  tor  his  xeal  ajgainst  sorcery.  Upon  this 
museum  of  the  Faculty  of  Mcdicme  con-  favourite  subject  he  published,  m  1602, 
tains  many  ingenious  specimens  of  his  Discours  Execrables  dH.  Sorcien,  en- 
art  applied  to  the  brain,  liver,  muscles,  semble  leurs  Procds  faits  depuis  Deux 
&c.,  which  are  perfectly  dry,  and  not-  Annies  en  9a,  en  divers  Enaroits  de  la 
withstanding  preserve  their  flexibility  France,  avec  une  Instruction  pour  un 
and  natural  appearance.  In  1823  he  Juge  en  faits  de  Sorcellerie.  This  work, 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  delivered  which  discovers  an  extreme  credulitv, 
an  inaugural  tliesis,  having  for  its  title,  joined  with  a  savage  hostility  towardi 
Essai  sur  I'Anatomie  Chirurgicale  de  la  unfortunate  creatures  suspected  of  witch- 
Region  Iliaque,  et  Description  d  un  Nou-  craft,  was  reprinted  several  times,  but  all 
veau  Proc6d6  pour  faire  la  Ligature  dcs  the  editions  are  extremely  rmre,  BogueC  s 
Artdres  Epigostriqucs  et  Iliaque  Extern e,  family  having  carefully  suppressed  it. 
which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  Boguet  afterwards  published,  Les  Actions 
some  modifications  and  with  plates,  in  de  la  Vie  et  de  Is  Mort  de  S.  Claude, 
the  Archives  Gcncralcs  de  M6decine,  Lyons,  1609  and  1627,  a  work  refuted 
torn.  iii.  In  1825  Bogros  was  attacked  by  Lectins,  a  magistrate  of  Geneva. 
withahaemorrhagefrom  the  lungs,  which  Another  of  his  productions  was  profct- 
proved  fatal  in  the  month  of  September,  sional,  and  obtained  him  lasting  credit, 
His  mode  of  preserving  anatomical  pre-  being  the  first  publication  on  the  legal 
parations  is  detailed  in  the  Bulletins  de  usages  of  Franche  Comt£.  It  ia  entitled, 
la  Faculty  et  de  la  Sociotc  df  Mcdecine,  In  Consuetudines  Generales  Comitaloi 
tom.  vi.  lie  published  a  M6moire  sur  Burgundis  Observationes.  Boguet  died 
la  Structure  des  Nerfs,  in  which  he  en-  Feb.  23, 1619.  (Clement.  Biog.  Univ.) 
deavoured  to  prove  by  mercurial  injec-  BOGUPHAL,  bishop  of  Posnania,  a 
tions   the   existence   of  tubes  in   those  Polish  historian,who  died  in  1253,  leaving 

Earts.     His  experiments  have,  however,  an  ill-written  Latin  chronicle,  tracing  the 

een   shown  to  be  fallacious  by    MM.  history  of  his  country  from  the  earliest 

Breschct  and  Uaspail ;  but  his  researches  times  to  the  year  1 2.'«2.    It  was  continued 

have    done    mucti    towards    correcting  to  1271,   by  Bacsko,  and   published  at 

Tarious  errors  which  had  been  common  Warsaw  by  Zaluski,  in  1752.     It  had 

in    the    examination    of    the    iier\'ous  already  appeared  in  1729,  in  Sommei^ 

system.  berg's  Scnptores  Rerum  Silesiac.    (Biog. 

BOGUE,  (David,  D.D.)  an  eminent  Univ.) 
dissentinc:  minister,  born  at  Halydown,        BOG YS LAWS K.I,  (Albert,)  a  Polish 

Berwickshire,  in  1750,  and  educated  at  dramatic  author,  bom  of  a  good  family 

tlie  university  of  Edinburgh,  whence  he  in  1752,  and  well  educated,  being  ac- 

came  to  England,  and  obtained  employ-  quainted  with  several  languages.     By  his 

ment  in  a  school  at  Cambcrwcll,  and  in  exertions,    both    as    author  and  actor, 

a  London  meeting-house.     He  was  after-  Poland  bocaine  possessed  of  a  rrspectaUe 

wards  invited  to  Gosport,  where  he  con-  stage.    In  1 782  tie  brought  out  an  original 

tinucd  pastor  of  an  independent  congre-  Polish  opera.    He  wrote  altogether  eighty 

gation  fluring  fifty  years.     An  academy  dramatic  pieces,  but  printed  only  sixty  of 

for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  tlicm  in  his  works,  published  at  Warsaw 

ministry  was  established  at  Gosport  in  between  1819  and  1821,  the  remainder 

the  year  1788,  by  the  late  Mr.  Welch,  being  translations  of  Italian  operaa.    The 

the  banker.   Of  this  seminary  Mr.  Bogue  first  volume  of  his  works  is  occupied  hy 

was  placed  at  the  head,  and  in  the  con-  a  history  of  the  Polish  theatre.     After  a 

duct  of  it  displayed  great  ability.     He  life  of  admiration  and  considerable  suc- 

wasoneof  th(>  originators  of  the  (London)  cess,  but,  notwithstanding,  chequered  by 

Missionary  Society,  and  was  on  all  occa-  many  difficulties,   Bogyslawski   died  al 

sioiis  one  of  its  nit>Ht  zealous  agents  and  Warsaw  in  1829.     (Biog.  Uiiir.) 
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BOH  ADIN,  (Cadhi  Yusuf  Abu'l~Ma-  in  a  college  which  he  himself  had  founded, 

hasen  Boha-cd-Deen  £bn  Rafi,)  a  Moslem  He  was  Sie  author  of  various  treatises  on 

jurist  and  divine  of  no  inconsiderable  points  of  Mohammedan  law  and  morals ; 

reputation,  though  principally  known  in  but  his  great  work  was  the  Life  of  Saladin, 

Europe  as  the  biographer  of  his  patron,  which  was  edited  by  Albert  Schultens, 

the   sultan   Saladin,    bom  in   Moossul,  from  a  MS.  believed  to  be  the  autograph 

A.D.  1114,  (a.h.  539.)     Havine  lost  both  of  the  author,  and  printed  at  Leyden  in 

his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  derived  1755,  with  a  Latin  version  in  parallel 

his  education  from  the  bounty  of  his  columns,  and  a  valuable  geographical  ap- 

matemal  uncle,  Sheddad,  whence  he  is  pendix.     The  style  and  diction  of  this 

sometimes,  but  erroneously,  spoken  of  by  well-known  work  are  generally  easy  and 

oriental   writers  as  Ebn  Sheddad.     His  fluent;  and  it  is  onlv  rarely  that  the 

Eroflciency  in  the  study  of  the  Moslem  author  falls  into  the  hyperbolical  bom- 
iw  brought  him  early  into  notice,  and  bast  of  language  which  so  frequently  dis- 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age  he  figures  oriental  composition  ;  and  as  a 
quitted  his  native  city  for  Bagdad,  where  history,  its  fidelity  and  authenticity  are 
he  remained  some  years  in  the  college  guaranteed  by  the  almost  constant  attend- 
founded  by  Nizam-al-Mulk,  the  famous  ance  of  the  writer  on  the  person  of  the 
vizier  of  Malek  Shah  the  Seljookian.  He  sultan,  and  the  unvarying  confidence  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Moossul,  where  he  friendship  with  wliich  he  was  honoured 
continued  to  reside,  enjoying  a  high  re*  by  his  sovereign.  The  early  career  of 
putation  as  a  jurisconsult,  till  1 186,  when  Saladin,  and  the  history  of  his  ingratitude 
ne  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka ;  to  the  family  of  his  patron  Noor-ed-Deen, 
and  on  his  return,  the  following  year,  are  passed  over  with  comparatively  little 
diverged  from  the  direct  route  in  order  detail :  it  is  on  the  later  exploits  of  his 
to  visit  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places  in  hero,  and  the  scenes  in  which  the  narrator 
its  vicinity.  When  thus  employed,  he  himself  personally  assisted,  that  Bohadin 
received  a  summons  to  the  camp  of  has  expended  his  powers  of  description ; 
Saladin,  (then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  and  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his 
the  fortress  of  Kaukab,)  who  had  been  relation  give  a  high  value  to  this*part  of 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  legal  and  the  work,  which  comprehends  the  warfare 
theological  acquirements,  and  now  con-  of  the  sultan  against  the  crusaders,  the 
ferred  on  him  the  lucrative  appointments  famous  siege  of  Acre,  &c.  But  these 
of  judge  of  Jerusalem,  and  cadhi-asker,  momentous  incidents  are  viewed  by  Boha- 
or  judge  of  the  army.  During  the  re-  din  with  the  eye  rather  of  a  Moslem 
maming  years  of  the  life  of  his  patron,  divine,  than  of  a  statesman  or  soldier;  and 
Bohadin  was  almost  constantly  resident  he  delights  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of 
at  his  court ;  and  the  death  of  Saladin,  Saladin,  rather  as  a  strenuous  champion 
in  1193,  produced  no  diminution  in  his  of  Islam  against  the  Nazarene  invaders, 
prosperity.  He  was  appointed  by  his  than  as  the  sagacious  monarch  or  con- 
son,  Malek-al-Dhaher,  who  succeeded  to  summate  general.  This  display  of  zeal, 
the  throne  of  Aleppo,  to  the  high  office  however,  while  it  attests  the  sincerity  of 
of  chief  judge  in  that  city,  which  he  con-  the  author,  detracts  little  from  the  import- 
tinued  to  hold  during  all  his  reign ;  and  ance  of  his  work,  which  is  deservedly 
during  this  period,  his  lectures  were  at-  valued  as  the  most  faithful  record  existing 
tended  by  a  concourse  of  pupils,  many  of  the  mighty  monarch  who  furnishes  its 
of  whom  afterwards  attained  celebrity  :  theme. 

among  the  number  was  the  well-known  BOHA-ED-DEEN   ABU'L-HASAN 

biographical  writer,  Ebn-Khalekan,whom  ALI  SEMOOKI,  also  surnamed  MOK- 

Bohadin,  being  himself  childless,  is  said  TANA,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Druses, 

to  have  adopted  as  his  son.    On  the  death  whose   works   are  quoted  by  De  Sacy, 

of  Malek-al-Dhaher,  he  became,  in  con-  Chrest.  Arabe,  vols.  i.  ii.     He  appears 

junction  with  the  atabek  Togrul,   tutor  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  the 

and   guardian  to  his   youthful  son  and  Hejira. 

successor,  Malek-al-Azeez,  whose  educa-  BOHADSCH,    (John   Baptist,)    pro- 

tion  he  tended  with  sedulous  diligence ;  fessor  of  natural  history  at  Prague,  in 

but  the  excesses  to  which  the  prince  gave  1 753,  where  he  died  in  1 772.  He  travelled 

way  at  the  conclusion  of  his  minority  so  to  Naples,  and  dissected  many  mollusca 

mortified  his  aged  preceptor,  that  he  is  and  zoophytes,  of  which  he  has  given  an 

said  never  again  to  have  left  his  house,  account  in' his  work,  De  quibusdam  Anir 

He  died  a.d.  1235,  (a.h.  633,)  aged  91  malibus   Marinis,   eorumque   Proprieta- 

folar,  or  93  lunar  years,  and  was  buried  tibus,    vel  nondtlm,   vel   minds   Notis, 
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Liber,  cum  xii.  tab.  xneis.  Dresd.  17GI,  accompanied  by  hii  couun,  the  fiunoai 

4to.      He   also   publish ed,   De  Utilitate  Tancred,   set  forward   with   a  force  <i( 

Electrisationis  in   Arte   Medica,    Prag.  30,000  men  for  Constantinople,  where  he 

1 751, 4to.     Disputatio  de  veris  Sepiarum  visited  his  ancient  opponent,  the  empemr 

Ovis,  i6. 1 752, 4to.     Ejq>erimenta  quibus  Alexius,  and  was  converted,  by  a  dexterous 

constitit,  eas  Partes  esse  Sensu  pneditas,  largess  of  sold  and  jewels,  into  a  firm  sup- 

Suibus    Hallerus    sentiendi    Facultatem  porter  of  Uiat  p<^itic  and  crafty  monarch 
enegat,  ib,  1 756, 4to.     Dienst-und  nutz-  m   his  negotiations  with  his  barbarous 
barer  Vorschlag,  &c.  ib.  1758,  8vo.     De  allies.     At  the  battle  oi  Dorylseum,  and 
Synocho  Putrida  Epidemica,  ib.  1 758, 4 to.  the  painful  campaigns  of  Asia  Minor  and 
BOH  AN,  (Francis  Philip  Loubat,  baron  Spia,  (1097-8,)  Bohemond  maintained 
of,)  a  French  tactician,  of  noble  family,  his  ancient  reputation  for  valour;  and 
bom  at  Bourg  en  Bresse,  in  1751,  and  when  Antioch  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
educated  for  the  army,  which  he  entered  crusaders,  he  succeeded  in  securing  that 
at  seventeen.     In  1781  he  published  the  important  conquest  to  himself,  and  made 
fniits  of  his  meditation  and  experience,  it  the  capital  of  an  independent  prin- 
under  the  title  of  Kxamen  Critique  du  cipalitv,  which  extended  from  Ciliaa  to 
Militaire  Fran9ais,  3  vols,  8vo ;  a  work  Tripoli ;  but  his  usual  selfish  policy  dis- 
treatin?  of  all  that  concerns  the  organiza-  played  itself  in  the  means  which  he  took 
tion  of  an  army,  di8])lays  the  inconve-  to  deprive  the  count  of  Toulouse  of  his 
niences  of  existing  French  usages,  and  share  of  the  acquisition,  and  still  more 
proposes  remedies  for  them.     1  lie  third  in  his  refusal  to  accompany  the  cmsaden 
volume,  which  relates  to  cavalr}',  was  re-  against  Jerusalem,  on  the  plea  of  his 
printed,  with  extracts  from  the  two  former  presence  being    necessary   m   his  new 
volumes,  in  1821.     Bohan  was  a  mode-  dominions.     In  1101    he  was  defeated 
rate  advocate  of  the  French  revolution,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and 
but  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  the  only  recovered  his  liberty,  after  two  yean' 
scaiTold  during  its  excesses.     He  died  in  captivity,  by  a  ransom  of  130,000  beiants. 
his  native  place,  after  a  retirement  of  The  difficulties  of  his  position  were  now 
several  years,  chiefly  occupied  in  rural  increased  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Greek 
pursuits,  March  12,  180'!.   .(^^°§>*  Univ.  emperor,  who  claimed,  in  virtue  of  a  ood- 
suppl.)  vention  concluded  at  Constantinople,  the 
150HEMOND,    one    of   the  leading  surrender  of  Antioch  and  its  territory. 
heroes  of  the  first  crusade,  son  of  Robert  Unable  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
Guiscard,  first  Norman  duke  of  Apulia,  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  he  reaolved  to 
His  first  essay  in  arms  was  made  at  an  return  to  Europe  in  search  of  aid ;  and 
early  age  in  the  war  which  his  father  evading  the  Greek  fleet,   according  to 
waged  against  the  Greek   empire.     At  Anna  Comnena,  by  concealing  himself  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Durazzo  (Oct  1081)  a  coffin,  he  reached  France  in  safety, 
his  valour  was  signalized  under  the  eye  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  king 
of  Guiscard,  who  left  the  army  under  his  Philip    I.,    and  levied  an    army    with 
command  when  he  returned  to  Italy ;  which  he  invaded  the  Greek  dominions 
but  Bohemond,  afler  defeating  the  em-  in  1 1P7  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  from  before 
peror  and  ravaging  lliessaly,  was  com-  Durazzo,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
pelled,  by  the  diminution  of  his  forces,  to  the  following  year.     Its  conditions,  how- 
abandon  his  conquests,  and  embark  for  ever,  were  only  observed  till  he  procured 
Apulia.     Four  years  later,  he  shared  in  the  means  of  breaking  them,  and  he  was 
the  second  Greex  expedition  of  his  father,  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  expedition  when  he 
and  was   present  at  the  naval  victory  died,  in  1111,  at  Canosa,  in  Apulia,  thus 
gained  off  Corfu,  over  the  Greeks  and  releasing  the  Greeks  from  "an  adrer- 
Venetians.     But  at  the  death  of  Guis-  sary  (as  Gibbon  describes  him)  whom 
card,  Bohemond  inherited  from  his  father  neither  oaths  could  bind,   nor  dangcfs 
only  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  the  could  appal,  nor  prosperity  could  satiate;** 
duchy  of  Apulia  being  bequeathed  to  bis  a  sentence  whicn  requires  no  addition  to 
younger  brother  Roger.     This  uneqiial  complete  the  delineation  of  his  character. 
division  excited  the  murmurs  of  Bohe-  He  was  succeeded  at  Antioch  by  hit  ion, 
inond,   and   the  public   peace  was  fre-        BOHEMOND  II.,  then  only  niar yean 
oucntly  disturbed  by  his  ambition,  till  old,  who  was  educated  at  Tarentum,  under 
tne  preaching  of  the   first   crusade,   in  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  till  1126,  when 
1095,  presented  to  him  an  opening  for  he   rrpnired  to  Palestine  to  daim  his 
fresh  enterprise.     He  embraced  the  cross  patrimonial  sovereignty  of  Antioch,  which 
with  an  affectation  of  fanatic  zeal,  and,  tiad  in  the  mean  time  been  reunited  to 
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the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    His  claims  %ypt  and  Syria,  tenninated.  the  daima 

were  admitted  by  Baldwin  11.,  who  gave  ofboth  Darties. 

Idm  his  daughter  Alice  in  marriage ;  but  BOHIER,  (Nicholas,)  in Ladn  Boeriui, 

his  reign  was  neither  long  nor  prosperous,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  who  died  at 

Ln  1130  he  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  Bordeaux,  May  10,  1579,  leaving  some 

to  surprise  Damascus  ;  and  in  February  Latin  works  wntten  in  the  barbarous  style 

of   the  following    year,    he  was  over-  of  his  age,  but  valuable  for  their  contents, 

powered  and  killed  in  an  encounter  with  The  most  important  of  them  to  literature 

the  Turks  of  Aleppo,  at  the  age  of  24.  generally  is,  Tractatus  de  Officio  et  Potes- 

BOHEMOND  III.,  succeeded  his  tate  Legati  k  latere  in  Regno  Francorum, 
mother,  Constance,  at  Antioch,  in  1163,  Lyons,  1509,  8vo.  But  others  of  his 
and  was  in  the  same  year  defeated  and  works,  upon  subjects  more  strictly  pro* 
taken  prisoner  by  Noor-ed-Deen  at  the  fessional,  nave  obtained  the  greatest  notice 
castle  of  Harenc.  He  recovered  his  liberty  in  France.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
the  following  year  by  the  interference  of  BOHL,  (John  Christian,)  a  celebrated 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  remainder  physician,  bom  at  Koenigsberg,  Nov.  19, 
of  his  long  reign  was  undistinguished  by  1703.  Having  begun  his  education  there, 
any  warlike  achievement  of  note.  In  his  he  then  passed  to  Leipsic  and  Leyden, 
disputes  with  the  princes  of  Armenia,  he  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he  became 
used  craft  and  treachery  rather  than  arms;  M.D.  in  1726.  Upon  his  return  to 
and  his  inhospitable  reception  of  the  Koenip^sberg,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
fi^tives  from  Jerusalem,  after  its  capture  medicme  in  the  university,  an  appoint- 
by  Saladin,  has  been  deservedly  repro-  ment  which  he  retained  during  life.  He 
bated  by  historians.  He  was  thrice  mar*  was  made  physician  to  the  court  in  1734, 
ried,  and  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  in  and  to  the  aing  of  Prussia  in  1742.  He 
1201,  by  his  son  by  his  first  consort,  died  December  29,  1785,  baring  pul>- 
Orgueilleuse,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  lished,  Diss,  de  Morsu,  Li4;d.  Bat  1726, 
Harenc.  4to.  Diss.  Epist  ad  Ruyschium  de  Usu 
BOHEMOND IV.,  sumamed  ^^orflriM,  novarom  Cavse  propi^inum  in  Systemate 
usurped  the  principality,  at  the  death  of  Chylopceo,  Amst  1727,  4to.  6iss.  sis- 
his  father,  in  violation  of  the  rishts  of  tens  Hist.  Nat.  Viss  Lactese  Corporis 
Raymond  Rupin,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Humani,  Koenigsb.  1741,  4to.  Diss. 
Raymond,  who  had  succeeded  his  god-  super  Nervorum  Actione  et  Collisione, 
father  Raymond,  as  count  of  Tripoli,  ift.  1762,  4to.  Ph>gramma  de  Insen- 
during  the  life  of  Bohemond  III.  He  sibilitate  Tendinum.  %b.  1764,  4to.  De 
also  deprived  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  but  Virium  Corporis  Humani  Scrutinio  Me- 
this  double  act  of  rapacity  drew  on  him  dico,  t6. 1766, 4to.  Programma  de  Lacte 
the  hostility  of  Livon,  or  Leo,  king  of  Aberrante,  t^.  1772,  4to.  Bohl  also 
Armenia,  and  uncle  of  Raymond  Rupin.  published  a  Latin  translation  of  one  of 
Bohemond  was  twice  driven  from  An-  the  works  of  Ruysch,  under  the  title  of 
tioch,  which  each  time  remained  several  Fr.  Ruyschii  Observationes  Anatomlcse 
years  in  the  possession  of  Raymond ;  but  de  Musculo  in  Fundo  Uteri  detecto, 
the  death  of  his  rival,  in  1222,  left  him  Amst.  1726,  4to. 
master  both  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli  till  BOHN,  (John,)  a  celebrated  phjrsician 
his  death,  in  1233.  and  physidlogist,  bom  at  Leipsic,  July 

BOHEMOND  V.,  son*  and  successor  20,   1640.      After  acqubing  the  rudi- 

of  the  preceding,  is  known  onl]^  by  his  ments  of  his  general  education  in  his 

wars  with  the  Knarizmians  who  invaded  native  city,  he  removed  to  Jena  to  study 

Syria,  and  with  the  Armenians,  in  both  medicine,  whence  he  returned  in  1659 

which  he  was  unsuccessful ;  he  died  1251  to  attend  the  professors  at  Leipsic.    In 

or  1253,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  1663  he  travelled,  and  visited  the  most 

BOHEMOND  VI.,  under  whom  An-  celebrated  universities  in  Denmark,  Hol- 

tioch  was  taken  by  the  Mamluke  sultan  land,  Eneland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Bibars,   May  29,   1268.     (See  Bibabs.)  In  1666  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 

Bohemond  retired  to  Tripoli,  where  he  Leipsic,  and  in  1668  he  was  appointed 

died  1274.  professor  of  anatomy.     In  1690  ne  was 

BOHEMOND  VII.,  son  of  the  pre-  made  physician  to  the  city,  and  in  the 

ceding,  succeeded  as  count  of  Tripoli,  following  year  professor  of  therapeutics, 

but  died  childless  1287.    The  succession  and  in  1700  he  was  elected  dean  of  hia 

to  Tripoli  was  disputed  by  his  mother  faculty.    He  is  well  known  in  the  his- 

and  sister ;  but  the  capture  of  the  city  in  tory  of  medicine,  from  being  the  first  to 

the  following  year,  by  Calaoun,  sultan  of  oppose  the  chemical  doctrines  of  Francis 
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de  la  Boe,  and  to  demcmstnite  by  experi-  He  was  the  fint  who  ettaliUahed  pcriodi- 
ment  the  fallacy  of  his  system  and  state-  calt  of  a   miscellaneoiis    character   at 
ments.     He  proved  that  the  bile  did  not  Erfurt,  and  some  of  hb  jourpals  obtained 
contain  any  free  alkali,  and  that  the  pan-  considerable  circulation  in   other  paxti 
creatic  juice  was  not  of  an  acid  nature,  of  Germany.      He   was    the   editor  of 
In  his  physiological  opinions  he  prin-  Pleasant  Evenine  Hours,  Erfiirt,  1749- 
cipally  followed  Borelli,  but  ventured  to  50;   The  Bacbdor,    1751,   1752,   8ro; 
differ  from  him  on  several  points.     He  The  World,  a  weekly  journal,  £r£  1753; 
distinctly  marked  the  difference  of  volun-  Religion,  3  vols,  Erf.  1755-57.     Heabo 
tary  and  involuntary  muscles.     He  ad-  wrote.  Considerations  on  the  Discomws of 
vocated  the  Har^'eian   doctrine  of  the  Jesus,  4  vols.  Erf.  1757-59;  some  senoom 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  demonstrated  and  other  religious  works.     In  the  pulpit 
its  course  at  Pavia  by  the  machine  in-  be  distinguished  himself  by  bis  eloquence 
vented  by  Boyle.     He    supported    the  and  taste,  and  in  private  life  by  bis  mild 
opinions  of  Regnier  de  Graat*  with  regard  and  tolerant  character.     He  died  of  con- 
to    the    pre-ezistence  of  germs  in  the  sumption,  April  24,  1762. 
ovaria;  but  his  notions  with  respect  to  BOHNENBERGER,  (GottUeb  Chris- 
the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  appear  to  have  topher,)  a  clerg}*man  at  Altburg,  near 
been  very  imperfect     His  reputation  is  Kalw,  in  Wirtemberg,  bom  at  Meuen- 
CTeatest  on  the  subject  of  medico-legal  biirg,  1732,  and  educated  at  TUbingen. 
investigations,    and  he  was  frequently  a  man  of  general  talent,   and  a  good 
consulted  on  questions  of  medical  juris-  mechanician.     He  discovered  a  modi- 

Erudence  by  toe  tribunals  of  Germany,  fication  of  the  electric  machine,  of  which 

[e  was  held  in  much  esteem,  and  he  he  published  an  accoont,  Stutt.   1784. 

died    deeply  regretted,    December   19,  He  was  also  the  author  of  Contrihutiou 

1718.     He  published  a  ejeat  number  of  to  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity, 

works,   of  which  the  following  arc  the  Stutt    1793-95.    Tliese  works   are  en* 

most    important : — Exercitationes    Phy-  riched  with  the  results  of  manv  difficnlt 

siologics  xxvi.  Lips.  1668,    1677,  4to.  and  ingenious  experiments.     His  work 

Circulus   Anatomico-Physiologicus,    seu  on  Tuminir,  Nuremb.  1799,  8vo,  recom- 

(Economia  Corporis  Animalis,  16.  1680,  mends  itself,  as  indeed  do  all  bis  writings, 

1686,  1697,  1710,  4to.    Dbs.  de  Alcali  by  its  perspicuity,   practical  cbancter, 

et  Acidi  insufficientift  pro  principiorum,  and  by  the  cheapness  of  the  apparatns 

&c.  ib,  1681, 1696,  8vo.     Obeenationes  which  it  describes.    The  treatises  of  this 

quffidam   Anatomicoe  circa  Structuram  author  can  make  no  pretensions  to  sjs- 

Vasorum  Biliarorum,&c.  i6.  1682,  1683,  tematic  completeness,    for    be    seldom 

4to.     Diss.  Chymico- Physics,  t6.  1685,  draws  general  conclusions ;  they  are  also 

1696,  4to.      De  Kcnunciatione  Vulne-  too  difnise,  but  have  a  certain  value  from 

rum,  f 6.  1689,   1711,  1755,  8vo,  Amst  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  anthor 

1710,  12mo,  shewing  what  wounds  are  in   experimentalizing,    and    from  tbdr 

necessarily  fatal.     Diss,  de  Duumviratu  lively  stvle.     He  died  at  Altbnrg,  1807. 

Hypochondrianim,  Lips.  1689,  4to.    De  BOH§E,    (Augustus,)    known    as  a 

Rationis   ct  Expcrientise   Connubio    in  writer  under  the  name  of  Talander,  born 

Praxi  Medica,  16.  1689,  4to.     De  Motu  at  Halle,  1661,  studied  law  at  Leipsie 

Cordis,  ib.   1690,  4to.     Medicins   Fo-  and  Jena,   ai^  repaired,   in   1685,  to 

rensis  Specimina  iii.  ib.  1690, 1691, 1692,  Hamburg,  where  for  three  years  be  gave 

4to.     Diss,  de  Anat  et  Tlierap.  Studii  to  young  people  of  the  higher  oraers 

Conspiratione,   &c.  ib,   1691 ,   4 to.     De  lectures  on  the  elements  of  law,  on  elo- 

Utilitate  Anatomes  subtilioris  in   Praxi  gucnce,  and  the  German  epistolaiy  st^e. 

Medic  A,  16.  1691,  4  to.     De  Officio  Me-  He  afterwards  gave  similar  instruction 

dici  Duplici,  Clinico  niminim  et  forensi,  for  two  years  at  Dresden,  and  then  for  s 

ffr.  1704,  4to.     He  also  printed  several  short  time  at  Halle.   After  the  death  of  his 

papers  in  the  Acta  Eruditonim,  and  pub-  father,  in  1691,  he  returned  to  Leipsic, 

tisned  editions  of  the  works  of  Fabncius  where  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  met  with 

de  Aqiiapendentc  and  Bellini.  distinguished   applause.      But    he  only 

BOH  N,  (John  Sylvester,)  a  professor  of  remained  here  half  a  year,  till  be  received 

theology,  and  a  clergyman  at  Krfurt,  bom  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  duke 

there  1712,  and  educated  at  Erfurt  and  of  Saxe-Weisscnfcls,  who  maintained  at 

Leipsic.     lie  filled  successively  various  his  court  an  excellent  theatre,  for  which 

educational   and  clerical   offices  in  his  it  was  Bohse's  principal  occupation  to 

native    town.      He  was  a  member   of  write   operettas.     He  subsequently  lee- 

tlie  Erfurt  Academy  of  Useful  Sciences,  turcd  on  rhetoric,  &c.  at  Erfint ;  took,  in 
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1700,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Sheriffs  on  the  Scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  on 
Jena,  and  beciune  a  successful  teacher  at  Friday,  December  7,  1683,  before  his 
that  university.  He  was  finally  ap-  Execution  there.  The  Justice  of  Peace, 
pointed  ]>rofes8or  at  the  Ritterakademie,  his  Calling,  a  mond  essay.  A  Preface 
at  Liegnitz,  where  he  died,  at  an  ad-  and  Conclusion  to  Sir  Rob.  Filmer's 
vanced  age,  between  the  thirtieth  and  Pairiarcha,  or  the  Natural  Law  of  KingSf 
fortieth  years  of  the  last  century.  Bohse,  added  to  the  second  and  perfect  edition 
under  the  name  of  Talander,  was  one  of  of  that  book.  A  Geographical  Dictionary, 
the  most  noted  writers  of  his  day,  and,  representing  the  present  and  ancient 
according  to  Jordens,  F.Hom,  and  others.  Names  of  ail  the  Countries,  Provinces, 
was  the  first  German  who  made  literature  remarkable  Cities,  &c.  of  the  whole  World, 
his  profession ;  but  Reese,  in  Ersch's  En-  with  a  short  Historical  Account  of  the 
cyciopeedia,  remarks  that  this  had  been  same  and  their  present  state,  Lond.  1688, 
previously  done  by  Happel,  who,  in  8vo.  The  History  of  the  Desertion,  or 
1648,  published  a  novel,  called  the  an  Account  of  all  the  Public  Affidrs  in 
Asiatic  Onogambo.  Bohse  was  the  author  England,  from  the  beginning  of  Sept. 
of  a  great  number  of  wretched,  difiuse  1688,  to  the  12th  of  February  following, 
novels,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  those  An  Answer  to  a  piece  called  TAei^fXtfr/ioii 
of  duke  Anthony  Ulrick  of  Brunswick  Ditciused.  The  Doctrine  of  Passive  Obe- 
and  Lohenstein.  He  published  also  a  dience,  or  Non-resistance  no  way  con- 
translation  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fide,  and  cemed  in  the  Controversies  now  depend- 
several  insipid  Guides  to  German  Cor-  ing between  the  Williamites  and  Jacobites, 
respondence,  and  other  works,  which  The  Life  of  Bishop  Jewel,  prefixed  to  a 
n>pear  to  have  suited  the  childish  taste  of  translation  of  his  ^o^o^.  Three  Charges 
the  time.  For  a  list  of  them,  see  Koch's  delivered  at  the  Quarter-Sessions  for 
Hist,  of  the  Laneuaf  e  and  Literature  of  Suffolk.  The  great  Historical,  Geogra- 
the  Germans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  253 ;  and  phical,  and  Poetical  Dictionary,  Lond. 
Adelung,  continuation  of  Jocher,  vol.  L  1694,  fol.  wherein  are  inserted.  The  last 
BOHuN,  (Edmund,)  a  voluminous  Five  Years'  Historical  and  Geographical 
English  writer,  bom  at  Rinssfield,  in  Collections,  which  the  said  Edm.  Bohun, 
Suffolk,  only  son  of  Baxter  Bohun,  who,  esq.  designed  for  his  own  Geographical 
with  his  ancestors,  had  been  lords  of  the  Dictionary,  and  never  extant  tm  in  this 
manor  of  Westhall,  in  that  county,  from  work.  Biesides  these  original  works,  and 
25  Hen.  VIII.  Edmund  was  admitted  the  translation  above  mentioned,  Bohun 
fellow-commoner  of  Queen's  college,  produced  English  versions  of  several 
Cambridge,  in  1663,  but  driven  from  the  t)ooks,  among  them  of  Sleidan's  History 
university  bv  the  plague  in  1666,  con-  of  the  Reformation.  (Wood's  Athens?, 
aiderably  to  his  disadvantage  as  a  scholar.  iiL  217.) 

In  1675  he  was  put  into  the  commission  BOHUSZ,  (Xavier,)  a  Polish  his- 
of  the  peace  for  his  native  county,  but  torian,  bom  in  Lithuania,  January  1, 
in  the  second  of  James  II.  he  was  dis-  1746,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
missed.  On  the  establishment  of  Wil-  Wilna.  He  travelled  over  most  parts  of 
liam  and  Mary,  the  county  members,  Europe,  and  collected  an  immense  mass 
without  any  application  from  himself,  of  information,  which  he  preserved  in 
recommended  nis  restoration,  and  Uiis  three  large  volumes.  Being  involved  in 
was  done.  He  was  alive  in  1700,  but  the  troubles  of  his  unfortunate  country, 
the  date  of  his  death  does  not  appear,  the  Russians  banished  him  to  Siberia, 
Wood  calls  him  **  a  worthy  person ;'  and  and  he  did  not  return  home  until  after  a 
he  certainly  was  a  most  industrious  long  exile.  He  died  at  Warsaw,  in  1825, 
writer.  He  published  An  Address  to  the  permanently  established  in  a  hish  posi- 
Freeholders  and  Freemen  of  the  Nation,  tion  among  historical  writers  by  nis  Re- 
being  the  history  of  three  sessions  of  searches  on  the  History  and  Language 
parlument,  the  first  of  which  began  Oct  of  the  Lithuanians,  published  in  1808. 
21,  1678,  and  the  last  of  them  ended  Thi6  work  was  reprinted  in  1828.  (Biog. 
Jan.  10,  1680.     A  Defence  of  the  Decla-  Univ.  Suppl.) 

ration  of  Kin^  Charles   II.   against   a        BOIARDO,  (Matthew  Maria,)  count 

pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Jutt  and  Modest  of  Scandiano,   of  a  noble  and  opulent 

y indication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two  family,  settled  at  Ferrara,  but  originally 

iast  Parliaments,     A   Defence    of    Sir  from  Reggio ;  according  to  Mazzuchelh, 

Rob.  Filmer  against  the  Mistakes  and  on  the  audiority  of  Foscarini,  in  his 

Representations  of  Algernon  Sidney,  Esq.  Annot  to  the  Museum  Illust.  Poet.,  bora 

in  a  Paper  delivered  by  him    to  the  at  Fratta,  a  family  estate,  not  far  froni 
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Ferrara,  in  June,  1430,  of  Gaspar  he  says  in  the  last  stonsa,  to  the  invanoo 
Boiardo  and  Cornelia  degli  ApL  Tnra-  of  the  French  under  Charles  III.,  who 
hoschi,  in  the  text  of  hii  Istoria  della  entered  Florence  a  few  months  hefbre 
Letteratura  Ital.  adopted  this  statement ;  Boiardo*s  death,  on  his  way  to  the  con- 
hut  in  a  subsequent  note  to  the  same  (juest  of  Naples.  The  poem  was  pub- 
work,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Barotti,  hshedfor  the  first  time  in  1495,  in  Scan- 
changed  his  opinion,  and  mentioned  diano,  by  means  ofhis  son  count  CamiHiii, 
count  John  Boiardo  and  Lucia  Strozzi,  and  several  times  afterwards  repnblidied 
sister  to  the  celebrated  ^oet,  Titus  Ves-  at  Venice.  Nicholas  Aeostini,  a  Vene- 
pasian  to  have  been  his  parents;  and  tian,  wrote  a  very  infenor  continnatioa 
afterwards,  in  his  BiUioteca  Modenese,  of  it,  in  three  hooks,  divided  into  thirtr- 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  year  1434  as  three  cantos,  which,  together  with  the 
the  date,  and  Scandiano  as  the  probable  original  of  Boiardo,  passed  throogh  sevcrsi 

Slace  of  the  birth  of  our  author,  where  editions,  the  first  or  which  was  in  1545. 
is  family  held  a  sort  of  court.  At  Per-  But  before  him,  Lewb  Domenioo^  bb 
rara,  where  he  received  his  education  countrjrman,  and  Francis  Bemi,  west 
under  Socino  Benzi,  a  celebrated  philo-  farther,  the  former  in  correctinff  uaA  im- 
sopher,  he  took  his  degree  in  philo-  provmg,  the  latter  in  rems&lng  the 
sophy  and  law,  obtained  the  protection  whole  poem,  which  he  pnUished  in  1541; 
of  Borso  d*Este,  duke  of  Modena  and  and  through  the  applause  with  which  his 
I^ggiO)  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  work  was  received  ne  has  rendered  the 
where  that  prince  went  in  1471,  to  re-  editions  ofBoiardo's  original  extremdy 
ceive  from  pope  Paul  III.  the  investiture  rare.  As,  however,  Berni's  work,  dP- 
of  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara,  and  in  the  ^ough  highly  meritorious,  is  in  his  peco- 
foUowing  year  was  sent  by  Hercules  I.,  liar  style,  many  other  poets  attempted  to 
his  successor,  to  receive  and  accompany  remodel  Boiardo  after  nis  own  sober  and 
to  Ferrara  his  bride,  Eleonora of  Aragon,  grave  manner;  hut  no  one  has  carried 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples.  Uie  undertaking  through,  so  that  Bend's 
Boiardo  was  honoured  by  that  pnnce  alterationistheformin  which  the  woik  of 
with  knighthood,  employed  in  affairs  of  our  author  is  now  generally  seen.  Beinc 
importance,  appointed  in  1478  mvemor  a  scholar,  and  well  versed  m  the  rlssrirw 
of  Keggio,  translated  in  1481  to  Modena,  languages,  Boiardo  has  left  many  trsns- 
and  not  long  after  reinstated  at  Re^gio,  lations  of  the  Chreek  and  Latin  wvitcfs. 
where  he  died,  according  to  Mazzucheili,  They  are,  Apulejo  dell'  Asino  d'Oro^ 
en  the  20th  of  February,  and  according  Venezia,  1516 — 1518,  8vo,  and  1519; 
to  Tiraboschi,  on  the  20th  December,  12mo.  L' Asino  d'Oro  di  Luciano,  Hre. 
1494.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  Venezia,  1525.  Erodote  Alicamasseo, 
of  Ferrara,  which  circumstance  has  in-  &c.,  Venezia,  1533 — 1538,  Svo.  A 
dueed  other  writers  to  believe  that  he  Chronicle  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  horn 
died  in  that  city.  Boiardo  has  left  many  Charlemagne  to  Otho  IV.  frc,  whidi  he 
works,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose;  but  calls  a  translation  of  Rioohaldo  of  Fer- 
the  one  to  which  he  principally  owes  his  rara,  but  which  Tiraboschi  and  Mivatori, 
celebrity,  ia  Orlando  Innamorato,  a  ro-  who  has  published  it,  have  thonghl 
mantic  poem,  which  gave  to  Ariosto  the  Boiardo's  own.  Timone,  Comedia,  (m 
first  idea  of  his  Furieso.  By  Crescimbeni  five  ads,  considered  by  the  best  critics 
it  is  wrongly  considered  as  the  very  first  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  comedies^ 
of  the  sort :  it  is  generally  and  justly  and  by  Crescimbeni  a  finrce,)  a  transla- 
reckoned  one  of  the  four  best,  ft  tion  in  lerso  rtsio,  from  Luctan's  Timoo. 
seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  It  was  written  and  represented  on  the 
amusement  of  the  court  of  the  duke  Her-  occasion  of  the  magnificent  spectacles 
cules,  before  whom  Boiardo  was  in  tlie  eiven  by  the  duke  Hercules  I.,  and  pub- 
habit  of  reading  what  he  wrote ;  and  not-  fished  at  Scaadiano  in  150(),  asd  several 
withstanding  the  great  faults  of  style,  times  afterwards  at  Venieo.  Sonetti  e 
many  of  which  would  probably  mive  Canzoni,  Reggio,  1409,  divided  into  thm 
been  corrected,  had  he  not  been  pre-  books,  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed, 
vented  by  death  ftom  revising ;  it  is  and  such  as  to  show,  that  if  Boiardo  had 
an  admirable  woric,  firom  richness  of  ima-  written  the  Innamorato  in  Uie  same  ilyle 
gination,  truth  of  cAiaracter,  and  |Mctnres  that  appears  in  the  composition  of  these 
of  that  chivalric  life,  with  which  by  his  Ivric  poems,  no  one  would  -have  ever 
rank  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  left  oared  to  alter  even  a  syllable  of  it 
it  unfinished,  havine  reached  only  to  the  BOIELDIEU,  (Francis  Adriu,)  an 
HiuA  eanto  of  the  third  book,  owing,  as  eminent    musical    composer,    bom   at 
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Rouen,  December  16,  1775,  where  his  Savoy.  He  was  bom  there,  March  8, ' 
father  was  secretary  to  the  archbishop.  1741,  of  a  tradesman's  family,  and  edu- 
At  seven  he  had  begim  to  play  upon  the  cated  for  the  law.  Disliking  this  vocation, 
harpsichord,  and  in  two  years  more  to  he  left  his  family,  gave  up  his  real  name, 
improvise  upon  the  organ.  His  instructor  Le  Borgne^  the  One^ed,  and  entered  an 
was  Broche,  organist  of  the  cathedral,  Irish  regiment,  in  we  French  service, 
whose  severity  drove  him,  when  very  for  which  strong,  tall,  and  flood-looking 
young,  to  nm  away  and  go  'on  foot  to  men  like  him,  were  particularly  sought 
Paris,  but  who  treated  him  with  greater  His  duty  now  took  him  to  the  Isle  of 
kindness  when  brought  back  to  his  France,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
fiunily.  Under  this  master  Boieldieu  months,  but  when  he  returned  to  Europe, 
made  a  rapid  progress,  and  in  1 795  he  there  appeared  so  little  hope  of  promo- 
resolved,  but  now  with  his  family's  ap-  tion,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to 
probation,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital,  deserve  it,  that  he  solicited  permission 
His  first  efforts  there  as  a  composer  to  withdraw,  and  entered  the  Russian 
were  deemed  extremely  feeble ;  the  nerce  service.  l!\iule  thus  exnployed,  he  was 
and  tumultuous  passions  of  a  revolu-  taken  priisoner  by  the  Turks,  in  1780, 
tionary  public  requiring  energy  rather  and  remained  in  captivity  until  peace 
than  grace,  even  in  a  theatre.  But  his  was  made ;  when  again  finding  his  pro- 
unquestionable  talents,  which  gradually  spects  unsatisfactory,  he  left  the  empress 
made  their  way  into  faotice,  and  his  Catharine's  army,  and  made  his  way  to 
great  success  as  a  music-master,  caused  India,  after  undergoing  several  difficul- 
him  to  be  named  professor  of  the  piano  ties.  When  arrived  in  the  country,  he 
at  the  Conservatory.  It  was  while  fully  was  first  obliged  to  gain  a  subsistence  bv 
occupied,  it  was  said,  with  his  class,  teaching  fencing,  for  which  he  was  excel- 
that  he  chiefly  wrote  the  melodies  of  lently  qualified.  At  lenflth  he  obtained 
the  Calif  of  Bagdad,  which  appeared  in  a  commission  in  a  battalion  of  native  in- 
1799,  and  had  immense  success.  In  fan  try,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  which 
1802  Boieldieu  married  a  famous  opera  he  had  recently  resigned  in  the  Russian 
dancer ;  but  finding  his  domestic  hapni-  service.  The  troop,  however,  to  which  he 
Bess  ruined,  instead  of  secured  by  this  was  attached,  perished  almost  entirely 
connexion,  he  suddenly  determined,  in  under  ui  attack  by  Hyder  Ally;  and 
1803,  upon  settling  in  Russia.  He  was  Boigne  himself  would  most  probably  have 
there  made  master  of  the  imperial  chapel,  been  killed,  had  he  not  been  sent  in  an- 
and  lived  several  years  with  great  dis-  other  direction  just  before  the  disaster.  He 
tinction,  producing  various  works,  of  now  became  dissatisfied  once  more,  de« 
which  Telemachus,  an  opera,  in  three  manded  his  discharge,  and  resolved  upon 
acts,  was  considered  by  himself  his  mas-  returning  to  Europe  hy  land.  Before  he 
ter- piece;  and  it  gained  him  ffreat  ap-  set  out  upon  this  journey,  then  verydiffi- 
plause.  He  became,  however,  impatient  cult  and  hazardous,  he  was  presented  to 
of  his  Russian  exile,  in  spite  of  its  the  English  governor,  the  ill-used  Warren 
various  gratifications  and  advantages.  Hastings,  to  whom  his  talents  and  ser- 
Hence  he  solicited  permission  to  revisit  vices  procured  him  recommendations, 
his  country  in  1811,  and  on  returning  to  and  who  evidently  sent  him  upon  some 
Paris  he  regained  immediately  all  his  secret  errands  among  the  native  powers* 
former  popmarity.  But  residence  in  for  which  his  ostensiDle  object  of  return- 
Russia  had  injured  his  constitution,  and  ing  home  overland  might  afford  fadlitiea. 
after  some  years  of  suffering  he  died  at  New  introductions  were  thus  placed  in 
Jarcy,  near  Grosbois,  October  8,  1834.  his  way,  and  profiting  by  them  skilfully. 
His  obsequies  were  celebrated  in  the  Boigne  became  general  to  a  Hindostanee 
Church  of^the  Invalids,  the  archbuhop  of  prince,  and  he  proved  a  most  successful 
Paris  havinfl  forbidden  them  in  that  of  one.  His  exertions  being  liherally  re- 
St.  Roch.  As  a  composer,  Boieldieu  u  warded,  and  some  commercial  specula- 
characterised  by  a  sweet  and  natural  tions  adding  to  his  facilities  for  accumu- 
melody,  accompaniments  simple,  but  latino  a  fortune,  when  Boigne  found  hia 
agreeable,  an  expressive  gaiety,  and  a  health  fail,  and  counsel  an  immediate  re- 
flreat  variety  in  imagination.  (Biog.  turn  to  Europe,  he  was  very  wealthy. 
Univ.  Suppl.  Biog.  des  Contemp.)  His  Indian  career  is  detailed  in  Md- 
BOIGNE,  (Benedict,  Count,)  a  mili-  moires  sur  la  Carri^e  Politique  et  Mili- 
tary officer,  first  known  in  the  wars  of  taire  du  Gdn^ral  Boigne,  published  at 
Hindostan,  and  subsequently  as  a  dis-  Chamb^,  in  1828,  by  the  Academical 
tinguished  benefactor  of  Cnambery,  in  Society  of  Savoy,  and  reprinted  in  1830« 
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Wheu  tlie  successful  officer  first  came  to  some  pieces  of  poetry  that  he  left,  with 

Europe,  he  thought  of  establishing  him-  some  letters,  a  transUtioii  of  the  fourth 

self    in    London,    and    he    married    a  .£neid,  and  other  things  of  len  note^ 

daughter  of  the   marquis  of  Osmond,  under  the  title  of  (Euvres  Poethume% 

formerly  French  ambassador  at  the  court  12mo.    The  two  brothers  had  not  been 

of  St  James's  ;   but  this  youn^  lady's  upon  good  terms,  the  elder  being  charged, 

age  was  most  unsuitable,  and  his  union  in  after  times,  with  ill  using  the  younger 

with  her,  he  quickly  saw,  could  give  him  from  jealousy  of  his  rising  talents ;  but 

nothing  but  uneasiness.  He  determined,  before  separated  by  death  they  had  hap- 

accordmgly,   upon  a  final  retreat  from  pily  become  reconciled.    Gilles,  thouigfa 

the  gay  world  to  his  native  mountains,  a  man  of  learning  and  talent,  was  without 

His  latter  days  were  spent  at  a  beautiful  sufficient  industry  for  doing  full  justiee 

villa  close  to  Chamb^,  upon   which  to  himselfl    He  would  not  consume  time 

town  he  conferred  a  series  of  the  most  upon  the  finishing  of  his  literary  works, 

important  benefits.    He  died  there,  June  and  hence  they  really  have  less  ralne 

21,  1830,  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  than  he  might  have  fi;iven  them.    He 

with  all  those  marks  of  public  respect  even  found  fault  with  Nicholas  for  wisely 

which  his  abilities,  and  still  more  his  pursuing  a  very  difierent  coone;  and 

Patriotic  liberality,  had  so  richly  earned,  when  he  remarked  his  care  to  retouch 

rike  other  successful  men,  Boiffne  did  and  supply,  pronounced  him  deficient  in 

not  escape  obloquy.    When  on  nis  wav  ^nius,  and  consequently  hopeles  of  dit- 

for  Europe,  he  brought  with  him  to  Cal-  tinction  unless  by  dint  of  e^tnardmuj 

cutta  a  regiment  of  Fersian  horse,  which  labour.    Nor  was  he  even  cured  of  this 

he  commanded,  and  made  over  its  ser-  rash  and  illiberal  imnression  by  the  sne- 

vices  to  the  East  India  Company  for  a  cess  which  attended  nis  first  satires.   He 

large  sum  of  money.    This  transaction  would  allow  them  no  other  charm  than 

was  mixed  up  with  other  circumstances,  that  of  novelty,  and  foretold  their  obli- 

and  the  ruin  of  Tippoo  Saib  was  attri-  vion  when  this  should  be  gone.     (Btog, 

buted    to    Boigne's    sordid    treachery.  Univ.)' 

(Bio^.  Univ.  Suppl.)  BOILEAU,  (James.)  next  brother  of 

BOILEAU,   (Gilles,)   eldest  brother,  the  precedmg,  bom  at  Paris,  March  10^ 

W  the  whole  blood,  of  the  celebrated  1633,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a 

French  poet ;  originally  an  advocate,  but  theologian  of  considerable  eminence.  He 

for  the  last  four  months  of  his  life  an  died  in  1716,  possessed  of  a  canomy  at 

officer    in    the  royal  household.      His  Paris,   and  after  acting  for  twen^-fire 

father,   also    named  GiUes,  highly  re-  years  as  dean  and  official  of  the  diocese 

spected  for  probity  and  habits  of  busi-  of  Sens.  His  long  life  having  been  spent 

ness,  was  registrar  of  the  ereat  chamber  in  scholarly  pursuits,  he  left  nian^  evi- 

of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  His  family  was  dences  of  tne  great  erudition  that  it  had 

ancient  and  noble,  dating  its  importance  amassed ;  but  Uiey  were  not  indiTidnally 

from  Stephen  Boileau,  provost  of  Paris  of  any  conriderahle  bulk,   were  gen^ 

under  St  Lewis.    The  registrar  was  bom  rally  of  the  class  that  may  be  deaignated 

at  Paris,  in  1584,  and  married  twice,  his  as  curious ;  and  moat  of  them  appeared 

talented  sons'  being  by  the  second  wife,  either  anonymously,  or  wid^  ncti^NM 

He  died  at  his  official  residence,  in  the  names.    Among  them  are,  De  Antiquo 

Pa^tt,  in  1637.    The  younger  GUles  was  Jure  Pte^yterorum  in  Regimine  Eooe- 

also  a  Parisian,  bom  in  1631 ;   and  as  siastico,  published  in  1676,   under  the 

his  age  advanced,  he  discovered  literary  name  of  Claudius  Fonteiua,  smd  maintain- 

talents  of  some  value.     He  published,  in  ing  the  association  of  presbTters  in  the 

1653,  a  translation  ofthe  Picture  of  Cebes,  government    of   the  nrimitive  church, 

and  two  years  afterwards  another  of  the  Historia  Confessionis  Auricularis,  1683, 

Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  with  his  life,  a  work  of  great  research,  intended  to 

and  a  sketch  of  his  philosophy.  This  latter  establish,  aeainst  Daill^   that  anricnkr 

production  gainea  him  great  credit,  the  confession  had  ever  been  esteemed  ne- 

Greek  text  being  well  rendered,  and  the  cessary  in  the  church.     Historia  Flagd- 

account  of  Epictetus  ably  compiled.  The  lantium,    1700,    a  work   that  made  a 

translator,  however,  was  not  equally  sue-  great  noise,  proving  that  voluntaiy  fla- 

cessful  in  a  version  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  gcllations  were   unknown   to  primitive 

which  appeared  in  1668.  He  died  in  the  Christianity,   had    given    rise   to  great 

following  year,  having  besides  published  errors  and    abuses,   were  injurious   to 

some  small  original  pieces.    In  1670,  his  health,  and  had  never  been  tolerated  in 

illustrious  brother,  Nicholas,  published  the  Church  without  repugnance.    "^^ 
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piece  gave  a  variety  of  particulars  re- » but  which  ordinary,  observers  commonly 
specting  the  fanatical  sect  of  Flagellants,  consider  very  unpromising.     Hence  hit 
ivith  other  matters,  having  a  mixture  of  own  father  said,  comparing  him  with  his 
indecency,  over  which   Latin  threw  a  brothers,  considering  him,  apparently,  a 
veil.     But  an  anonymous  writer  thought  kind-hearted  child,  of  slender  capacity, 
it  likely  to  sell  in  French,  and  accord-  "  As  for  Colin,  he  is  a  good  boy,  that 
ingly  published   a  translation  of  it,   in  will  never  speak  ill  of  any  body:"     One 
which  all  the  passages  unfit  for  indis-  of  his  instructors  did,  however,  detect 
criminate  perusal  were  made  common  to  rudiments   of  excellence  in   his  verses, 
every  reaaer.     Boiieau  publbhed  a  re-  and  predicted  his  future  eminence  as  a 
monstrance   against    this    unauthorized  poet.     His  original  destination  was  the 
use  of  his  labours,  complaining  that  he  bar,   and  he    not   only   studied  for  it, 
was  brought  forward  as  author,  softening  and  with  considerable  success,  but  was 
down    some    things    that    incautiously  even  admitted  as  an  advocate.     He  was 
trenched  upon  decency,  and  correcting  then  twenty,  and  might  probably,  with 
various  oversights.      A  new  edition  of  his  le^  connexions,  ana  superior  abi- 
this  translation  was  published  in  1 732,  lities,  nave  soon  made  his  way  to  prac- 
with  an  historical  preface,  in  which  the  tice,  had  he  not  fancied  himself  quite 
exceptionable  passages  have  been  either  unequal  to  an  everlasting  hunt  for  quib- 
suppressed,  or  made  less  offensive.   His-  hies,  and  to  representing  falsehood  as  the 
torica  Disquisitio  de  ReVestiaria  Hominis  truth.  He  determined,  accordingly,  upon 
Sacri,    Vitam  Communem  More  Civili  giving  up  the  law,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
traducentis,    1704,   a  piece  levelled  at  his  family,  who  sought  unanimously  to 
the  restriction  of  clergymen  to  a  peculiar  change  his  purpose,  and  turned  pale,  he 
style  of  dress  in  ordinary  life,  maintain-  says,  when  ail  their  words  were  evidently 
ing  its  total  want  of  authority  in  primitive  wasted.     His  next  movement  was  upon 
times.     Disquisitio  Theologica  de  San-  theology,   but  a  trial  of  the   Sorboiine 
guine   Corporis   Christi   post   Resurrec-  only  fdled  him  with  a  new  disgust     He 
tionem,  ad  Epistolam  146  S.  Augustini,  could  not  endure  the  thorny  mazes  of 
1681,   one  of   Boileau's    most   learned  school-divinity,   and  expressed  extreme 
works,  written  against  AUix,  minister  at  surprise  in   seeing    endless    arguments 
Charenton ;  against  whom  he  also  pub-  upon  vital  truths,  just  as  if  they  were 
lished  a  new  edition  of  Ratramn,  with  a  airy  speculations.    He  soon,   therefore, 
French  translation,  preface,  and  notes,  qwtted  the  Sorbonne  to  stray  upon  Par* 
Notwithstanding   his  learned   industry,  nassus.     His  father,  in  fact,  bad  been 
James  Boiieau  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  dead  some  years,  and  had   left  him  a 
of  playful  gaiety,  that  contrasted  rather  small  independence,  about  one-third  of 
odoly  with  his  erudition,  and  liked  bishops  which  he  sank  in  the  purchase  of  an 
yery  little,  but  Jesuits  still  less;  describ-  annuib^.    Hence  he  could   indulge  hit 
ing  them  as  "  gentry  that  lengthen  the  own    inclinations  ;    an    opportunity   to 
creed  and  shorten  the  commandments."  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  much  indebted 
(Biog.  Univ.)  for  discerning  the  dishonesty  of  lawyers, 
BOILEAU,    (Nicholas,)    sieur    Des-  and  the  crabbed  sophistry  of  divines. 
pr6aux,hence  commonly  called  Detpr^aux  His  first  appearance   in    the    poetical 
by  the  French,  youngest  brother  of  the  world  was  at  a  satirist.    He  wrote  some 
preceding,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poetical  pungent  pieces,  exposing  the  bad  taste 
geniuses  produced  by  their  country ;  bom  and  other  eyils  of  his  day,   with   all 
at  Paris,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbour-  the  fire  of  youth,  and  the  personal  liber- 
hood,  November  1,  1636.    His  birth  has  ties  that  it  is  prone  to  take ;  but  with  far 
been  referred  to  the  following  year,  ap-  greater  skill  and  care  in    composition 
parently  from  a  slip  of  memory,  or  piece  than  had  hitherto  been  known  in  France, 
of   court    flattery,    once    addressed    to  He  was  naturally  willing  that  effusions 
Lewis  XIV.     **  When  were  you  born,  of  so  much  merit  should  circulate  among 
Despr^aux  ?**  he  once  asked.     "  At  the  his    friends,   but  manuscript  copies  of 
most  glorious  of  all  periods  for  me,"  was  them   rapidly    gained    more    extensive 
the  reply;  *'just  one  year  before  your  notice.      Many  of  their  best  passages 
majesty,  as  if  on  purpose  to  celebrate  the  found  a  way  into  most  cultivated  societies ; 
wonders  of  your  reign."     As  a  young  with  verses,  however,  that  were  really 
boy  he  seems  to  have  shown  that  inat-  his,  Boiieau  found  others  often  associated 
tention  to  ordinary  things  which  enables  which  he  never  penned,  and  which  were 
intellectual  children  to  lay  a  solid  foun-  altogether  unworthy  of  his  rising  fame. 
dation  for  their  own  intellectual  stores,  They  were  even  jtrinted  in  this  manner^ 
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what  he  wrote    most  incorrectly,  and  coming  into  bis  opinioD,  he  undertook  to 

joined  with  pieces  of  which  he  knew  make  the  change.     In  this  state  the 

nothing,  but  which  were  thus  put  abroad  English  version  <?B(»lean*s  Art  of  Poetrj 

under  sanction  of  his  name.    He  there-  appeared  in  1683 ;  and  as  Dryden  so 

fore  determined  upon  printing  himself;  lanely  aided  in  bringing  it  satisfacturily 

and  the  royal  privileee  having  been  ob-  berore  his  coantrymen,    it  may  eom- 

tained,  he  published  in  1666  his  first  monly  be  seen  auKMig  that  great  poet's 

seven  satires.  They  are  greatiy  inferior  to  works. 

his  later  productions ;  but  La  Har^  has  Boileaii,  having  lutherto  trodden  in  the 
pronounced  them  the  first  poetry  m  the  steps  of  Horace,  appeared,  in  1674,  as  a 
French  language,  which  dispfayed  a  follower  of  Alexander  Tassoni,  who  pab- 
thorouffh  acquaintance  with  the  mechan-  lished  at  Paris,  in  1622,  a  mock  heroic, 
ism  of  Its  verse,  which  attained  a  Bty\e  ever  entitled.  La  Secchia  Ra^ta,  or  R^  of 
elegant  and  piure,  and  which  uniformly  the  Bucket,  which  throws  a  merited  air 
charmed  the  ear.  Their  success,  accord  of  ridicule  over  a  hostile  incmrsioD,  made 
ingly,  was  prodigious ;  but  although  un-  long  before,  of  the  B(dognese  Id  recover 
doubtedly  owine^,  in  some  degree,  to  the  a  bucket,  carried  off  in  a  reecnt  petty 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  which  delights  in  the  war  by  the  people  of  Modeiuu  A  sinukr 
exposure  and  ridicule  of  others,  it  arose  display  of  ul-will  occurred  in  Fans;  a 
much  more  from  such  a  development  of  violent  quarrel  having  arisen  then  among 
poetical  powers  as  French  literature  had  the  members  of  a  chapter,  from  thepladng 
never  hitherto  been  able  to  boast  Indi-  and  displacing  of  a  readinff^esk.  Much 
viduals  brought  under  Boileau's  lash  as  this  nad  become  the  talk  of  the  town, 
were  necessarily  offended  by  his  pub-  the  president  LamoignoD,  defied  Boileaa 
lication,  and  lost  no  opportunihr  of  de-  to  make  anything  of  it  as  a  subject  fisr 
preciatine  talents  which  tiiey  n>und  so  poetry,  ^t  it  was  really  a  saUect  go^ 
formidable.  This  gave  rise  to  the  young  mane  to  the  poet's  taste.  like  las  biroUwr 
poet's  eighth  satire,  composed  in  1667,  James,  he  Kated  Jesuits,  and  he  hadytiy 
and  published  in  the  following  year;  littie  affection  for  any  doricalliratcniitiss; 
which,  under  coloiur  of  censurmg  his  hence  he  was  well  pleased  with  an  oppor> 
own  faults,  or  rather  those  of  his  genius,  tunity  for  turning  ont  a  body  of  eaaons 
makes  his  opponents  look  more  ridiculous  to  ridicnle,  as  men  given  up  to  sleep  and 
than  ever.  This  is  considered  unquestion-  eating.  He  produced,  accordingly,  imon 
ably  the  best  of  his  satires,  and  nas  been  a  theme,  ^iparently  so  very  unpromisnig, 
preferred  to  all  that  antiquity  has  left  in  and  reidly  fiir  more  triffing  than  that 
that  line.  Boileau  having  thus  founded  for  which  elicited  Tassoni's  pleasantry,  Le 
his  country  a  new  style  of  poetry,  thought  Lutrin,  the  most  popular  of  his  poems. 
himself  qualified  for  giving  law  upon  tiie  Its  fame,  indeed,  is  richly  earned  by  a 
subject  to  others ;  and  in  1673  appeared  poignancyofwit  and  satire,  by  an  elsgance 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  a  work  preferred  by  and  superiority  of  numberwss  eoqdels, 
his  countrymen  to  Horace's  poem  of  the  and  by  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Hassifsl 
same  name,  as  bein^  more  regular  in  passages,  which  none  but  a  master-spirit 
plan,  more  happy  in  its  transitions,  and  could  approach.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
superior  in  style.  It  greatiy  augmented  a  similar  piece,  publishcn  in  1712,  by 
his  popularity,  and  foreigners  gladly  Pope,  has  natiiraUy  been  compered  with 
made  it  their  own  by  means  of  transla-  Bodeau's  Lutrin.  The  English  poet  could 
tions.  This  service  was  rendered  to  hardly  have  undertaken  his  task  without 
England  about  1680,  by  a  Suffolk  gen-  thinkmg  of  his  French  predecessor,  any 
tieman,  named  Soame,  subsequentiy  Sir  more  than  the  latter  could  without  re- 
William,  by  a  patent  of  baronetcy  from  membering  Tasscmi ;  but  plagiarism  is 
Charles  11.,  Feb.  5,  1684.  He  died  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  either  case, 
without  issue  male  on  his  way  to  Con-  Pulci  had,  in  fact,  found  a  precedent  for 
stantinople,  whither  he  was  proceding  as  Tassoni ;  and  all  these  eminent  men  really 
ambassador,  under  James  ll.,  and  had  did  nothing  mote  than  throw  the  charm 
been  intimately  acouainted  with  Dryden,  of  their  genius  around  a  style  of  writings 
to  whom  he  showea  his  version,  desiring  already  existing  in  buriesqne  romances, 
him  to  revise  it.  The  poet  kept  it  more  and  in  numberiess  efibsions  of  gaiety, 
than  six  months,  and  made  veir  consider-  which  aim  at  teaching  truth  with  a 
able  alterations  in  it,  particulariy  at  the  laughing  face  instead  of  a  sad  one.  The 
beginning  of  the  fourth  canto.  He  also  French  critics  greatiy  prefer  Le  Lutrin 
thought  It  better  to  substitute  English  to  The  Rape  of  the  Lock ;  maintmnjag 
names  for  the  French  ;  and  the  translator  that  its  first  four  cantos  have  DothiBg 
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comparable  of  their  kind  in  an^  language;  many  represented  him  as  an  enviou* 
the  powers  of  invention,  painting,  and  calumniator,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
language,  displayed  in  them,  being  pro-  raising  his  own  reputation  by  nunine 
nounced  altogether  superior  to  those  dis-  that  of  other  men.  He  does,  indeed, 
played  by  Pope  in  the  corresponding  eive  way  to  a  bitter  scorn,  which  pro- 
poem,  bably  outstepped  sometimes  the  bounds 
Boileau  having  thus  challenged  a  com-  of  justice ;  but  false  taste  was  so  rampant 
parison  with  Tassoni,  returned  subse-  in  the  literature  of  France  when  first  he 
quently  to  his  original  association  with  started  into  eminence,  that  nothing  short 
Horace,  by  publishing,  at  various  times,  of  unsparing  hostilities  against  it  had  anv 
m  series  of  epistles.  These  have  ob-  prospect  of  raising  the  poetic  standard, 
tained  more  applause  from  posterity  than  For  jmch  a  warfare  Boileau  had  all  the 
his  satires,  altnough  their  populanty  has  requisite  boldness  and  ability.  The  suf- 
naturally  suffered  from  the  number  of  ferers  under  it,  however,  naturally  com- 
Uter  versifiers  whom  Boileau  himself  plained,  and  endeavoured  to  retaliate; 
taught  to  write  poetry.  While  he  was  out  bystanders  laughed  at  their  distress, 
really  the  only  Frenchman  who  had  and  posterity  has  pronounced  their  trea&- 
attained  a  mastery  over  versification,  the  ment  quite  as  good  as  they  deserved.  It 
equable  and  elaborate  strain  of  his  Epis-  was  not,  besides,  their  assailant's  nature 
ties  excited  universal  admiration :  now  to  consider  others  when  the  pen  was  in 
that  the  writers,  whose  credit  he  destrojred^  his  hand.  His  jg^reat  deficiency  as  an 
have  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  own  great  author,  is  insensibility ;  and  here  he  falls 
superiority  is  overlooked.  Men  are  ffreatly  below  Pope,  with  whom,  in  sub- 
more  prone  to  compare  him  with  first-  jects,  and  in  the  kind  of  service  rendered 
rate  geniuses  like  himself,  and  especially  to  literature,  he  has  commonly  been  com- 
with  Horace,  who  had  evidently  fired  pared,  as  he  must  ever  be.  Seldom  tread- 
him  with  emulation.  He  has  not,  how-  mg  any  other  paths  than  those  of  reason 
ever,  the  s^reat  Roman's  colloquial  ease,  and  raillery,  his  moral  tone  is  firm  and 
Marks  of  labour  everywhere  force  them-  severe,  but  very  rarely  noble ;  few  authors 
selves  upon  a  discerning  reader,  and  occa-  having  discovered  less  of  pity  or  con- 
sionally  make  him  feel  that  his  own  plea-  sideration  for  the  weaknesses  and  hard- 
sure  must  have  been  purchased  at  the  ships  of  mankind.  Yet  when  Boileau 
price  of  his  author's  pam.  In  the  more  came  into  personal  contact  with  other 
serious  walks  of  literature,  Boileau  was  not  men,  he  was  capable  of  a  generous  self- 
particularly  successfuL  Hb  ode  on  the  devotion  for  their  sakes.  lie  found  Patru 
taking  of  Namur,  laid  him  open  to  bitter  on  the  point  of  parting  with  his  library, 
criticism ;  but  it  was  translated  into  Latin  the  great  pride  and  comfort  of  his  life,  to 
by  Rollin.  His  epigrams  are  of  acknow-  meet  the  aemand  of  a  clamorous  creditor, 
ledged  inferiority ;  and  his  prose,  though  He  advanced  him  a  sum  more  than  sufii- 
clear  and  correct,  has  few  other  claims  to  dent  to  save  the  books,  only  stipulating 
consideration.  He  seems,  indeed,  himself  that  he  should  have  them  after  hisdecease. 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  When  Colbert  died,  Comeille,  then  old, 
awaited  him  on  any  other  than  poetic  infirm,  and  declining,  lost  his  pension. 

ground.  In  1677  he  was  appointed  joint-  Boileau  went  to  the  king,  and  <mered  to 
istoriographer  of  France,  with  Racine,  transfer  his  own  to  the  poverty-stricken 
and  the  two  poets  attended  the  king  poet,  saying,  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
sometimes  in  his  military  movements  to  of  receiving  the  royal  bounty  when  such 
chronicle  his  exploits.  But  neither  of  a  man  as  Comeille  stood  so  much  more 
them  left  any  historical  detail  of  the  least  in  need  of  it  He  was  also  liberal  to  his 
importance.  Boileau,  indeed,  made  a  servants;  and  highly  charitable,  both 
joke  of  his  unfitness  for  such  a  purpose,  living  and  dying,  to  ue  poor.  His  life 
"  When  I  was,"  he  said,  "at  my  old  was  closed  by  dropsy  in  the  chest,  March 
trade  of  satirist,  which  I  understood  pretty  13,  1711,  he  havmg  often  said,  not  long 
well,  I  got  hardly  any  thing  but  menaces  before,  "  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  dying 
and  insults;  I  have  now  taken  up  the  poet,  that  he  has  written  nothing  in- 
trade  of  history,  which  I  know  nothing  jurious  to  morality."  (Hallam's  Litera- 
about,  and  am  capitally  paid  for  it."  In  ture  of  Europe,  iv.  410.  Dryden's  Works, 
private  life,  Boileau  was  an  amiable  man.  Biog.  Univ.  Chaufepi^.) 
"  He  is  never  cruel,"  said  Madame  dc  &>ileau's  life  has  been  written  by  Des- 
Sevign^,  "but  in  verse."  He  did,  how-  maizeaux,  Amst  1712,  12mo.  Of  his 
ever,  by  his  wit  and  severity,  arm  a  host  works,  numerous  impressions  have  ap- 
of  tongues  and  pens  against  him.    Hence  peared,  but  the  edition  of  1 747  has  been 
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most  valued.     He  left  behind  liim  the    tion,  Latin  and  Froiehy  on  the  secund 
Satires,  Epistles,  Art  of  Poetr}-,  Le  Lutrin,    book  of  Horaee's  Satuei,  with  other  works, 
Epigrams,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces,    partly    religiooa,    partly  educatkmaL— 
both  French  and  Latin ;  together  with  a    John,  a  frur,  who  died  in   1728,  pob- 
Dialogue  on  Poetry  and  Music ;  another    lished  aome  French  religions   books. — 
on  the  Heroes  of  Romance,  a  translation    Philibert,  a  priest  <^  the  Oratory,  who 
of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  and  some    died  in  1729,  left  a  Latin  poem,  entitled, 
remarks  of  his  own  upon  that  author.    Passeres,  and  another  in  French,  both 
Boileau  was  also  one  of  the  authors  em-    inserted  in  the  M6nu»ret  de  Litt^ratnrv. 
ployed  upon   the  great  work  in  folio,    — Joseph,  an  architect,  alive  in  1603,  but 
entitled,    M ^dailies  sur  les  Principaux    how  much  longer  u  unknown,  engineer 
Evenemens  du  Rdgne  de  Louis  le  Gnnd,    to  Henry  IV. ;  pnbliahed,  in  1592,  Non- 
Paris,  1 723 ;  so  that  his  appointment  of    veaux  Portrait!  et  Fignret  de  Termes 
royal  historiographer  was  not  wholly  with-    pour  user  en  rArchitecture ;  and  in  15M, 
out  fruit.     He  has,  indeed,  been  thought    Mod^es  d' Artifices  de  Feo,  et  de  dircif 
also  to  have  produced,   in   conjunction    Instrumens  de  Gueire,  avec  lea  Moycns 
with  his  coadjutor  Racine,  the  Cunpagne    de  s'en  prevaloir  pour  aaai^ger,  battre 
de  I^ouis  XIV.,  published  under  the  name    et    defendre   toutea    Sortea    de  Places. 
of  Pelisson,  in  1730,  and  again  with  the    (Bioe.  Univ.) 

names  of  Boileau  and  Racine  affixed,  in  BOINDIN,  (Nicholas,)  a  French  writer, 
1 784  with  this  title,  Eloge  Historique  de  horn  in  1676,  son  of  a  placeman  under 
Louis  XIV.,  sur  ses  Conquetes,  depuis  government,  and  eventuallr  one  himseUl 
1672,  Jusqu'en  1678.  These  two  asso-  He  was  a  very  sickly  child,  and  hence 
ciated  poets  were  charged  likewise  to  unable  to  enter  into  the  sports  thai  in- 
correct the  style  of  the  Constitutions  de  terest  early  years;  a  peculiarity  that  forced 
la  Maison  de  St.  Cyr,  printed  at  Paris,  him  inwaroi  upon  himself,  and  nurtured 
in  1700.  both  inquisitive  habits  and  conceit.    In 

BOILEAU,  (Charles,)  preacher  to  1696  he  entered  the  army,  but  weakness 
Lewis  XIV.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1704,  of  constitution  obliged  bun  to  quit  it  at 
and  left  some  Lent  sermons,  and  panecy'  the  end  of  a  year.  In  after  life  he  occn- 
rics,  published  after  his  death. — Another  pied  himself  veiy  much  with  literature; 
Boileau,  named  John  James,  also  a  reli-  and  in  1706  he  was  admitted  into  the 
gious  French  writer,  died  at  Paris,  March  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Elegant  Lite- 
10,  1735. — Another,  named  James  Rcn6,  rature,  for  which  he  wrote  some  ilissiT 
director  of  the  Sevres  norcelaine  maim-  tations  on  classical  subjects.  He  might 
factory,  which  he  mucn  improved,  died  also,  from  other  claims  to  notice  as  a  man 
in  1772.  (Bioe.  Univ.) — Another,  named  of  information,  have  been  a  member  of 
Maria  Lewis  Joseph,  descended,  like  the  the  French  Academy,  had  not  just  ezcep- 
famous  poet,  from  the  ancient  provost  of  tion  been  taken  to  him  as  a  professed 
Paris,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk  in  1741,  and  atlieist.  He  died  in  1751 ;  and  hk  col- 
died  at  Paris,  in  1817.  He  was  a  lawyer  lected  works  were  published  in  2  vols, 
and  literary  man,  but  of  little  distinction,  12mo,  two  years  afterwards,  one  of  the 
and  the  only  one  of  his  works  likely  to  most  important  of  them  being  a  disMita- 
interest  a  foreigner,  is,  Histoire  Ancienne  tion,  Sur  les  Sons  de  la  Lanmie  Fran- 
ct  Modcme  des  D6partemens  Beleiques.  Qaise.  This  collection  is  headed  by  an 
— Another  Boileau,  Esm^  Francis  Mana,  autobi(M^phical  account  of  the  author, 
born  at  Auxerre,  December  21,  1759,  which  di8pia}'s  all  the  conceit  and  arn>- 
desccndcd  also  from  the  provost  of  Paris,  gance  that  any  good  judge  of  human 
was  a  French  country  gentleman,  whose  nature  would  expect  to  find  m  a  man  like 
amusement  was  the  study  of  antiquities,  Boindin.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
and  who  died  September  25,  1826,  while  BOINVILLIERS,  (John  Stephen  Jo- 
cngaged  upon  the  publication  of  a  curious  dith  Forcstier  de,)  a  laborious  gramma- 
work  by  Steplion  Boyleaux,  Sur  les  M^  rian,  bom  at  Versailles,  July  3,  1764, 
tiers  du  13  Siecle.  lie  had  already  pro-  who  died  May  1, 1830.  When  the  revo- 
duced  some  small  pieces  on  French  anti-  lution  broke  out,  he  was  among  the  most 
quities.     (Biog.  Univ  Suppl.)  ardent  of  iu  admirers;  but  be  bitterly 

BOIL  LOT,  the  surname  of  some  per-  deplored,  afterwards,  the  enormities  that 
sons  who  have  obtauied  a  certain  degree  it  produced.  His  works  are  numerous, 
of  ct'lfhrity  in  France.  Hcnr}%  a  Jesuit,  but  chiefly  connected  with  education, 
born  in  Frnnche  Conit6,  September  29,  which  tonned  the  business  o€  hu  life,  and 
1698,  died  at  Dole,  rector  of  the  college  they  are  likely  to  be  little  known  or  rained 
there,  July  3,  1733.  leaving  an  explica-    out  of  France.    (Biog.  Univ.) 
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BOIREL,  the  surname  of  two  French  lished  at  Leyden,  in   1725,  4to,  which 

surgeons,   in  the   seventeenth   century,  has  much  merit,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal 

brothers,  of  whom  Anthony  published,  in  at  the  present  day. 

1677,  a  Treatise  on  Wounds  in  the  Head,  BO  IS,  (John  du,)  a  physician  of  the 

of  some  value,  from  a  number  of  exact  sixteenth   century,   bom  at  Lille.     He 

observations. — The  other,  Nicholas,  wrote  studied  at  Louvain  ;  and  after  taking  the 

upon   Syphilis,  but  with  little   success,  degree    of  M.D.,    practised  at  Valen- 

(Biog.  Univ.)  ciennes,  and  became  the  principal  of  the 

BOIS,  (Andrew  du,)  or  Sylvius,  prior  college  of  St  John.     Upon  the  establish- 

of  the  abbey  of  MarcUennes,  in  the  dio-  ment  of  the  university   of  Douay,  by 

cese  of  Arras,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  cen-  Philip  II.  in  1562,  he  was  named  pro- 

tory,  who  compiled,  by  the  persuasion  of  fessor  of  medicine,  which  office  he  held 

Peter,  bishop  of  Arras,  a  mstoiy  of  the  until  his  death,  April  6,  1576.     Besides 

kings  of  France  of  the  first  race,  entitled,  some  professional  works,  he  published, 

De  Rebus  Gestis,  et  Successione  Reguin  Acad.   Nascentis  Duacensis,  et  Profcs- 

Francorum  ex  Familia  Merovingica.  This  sorum   ejus.   Encomium.     Duac.   1563, 

18  the  work  that  was  published  in  1633,  4to.    This  production  is  in  verse, 

by  Dom  Raphael  de  Beauchamp,  with  BOIS,  (John  Baptist  du,)  a  physician, 

annotations,  under  the  title  of  Synopsis  bom  at  St  L6,  towards  the  close  of  the 

Franco-Merovingica.     Andrew  du  Bois,  seventeenth  century.     He  studied  at  the 

who  left  also  some  other  pieces,  died  in  college  of  Harcourt,  at  Paris,  engaged 

1194.     (Moreri.)  himself  to  an  advocate  for  four  years  in 

BOIS,  (Francis  du,)  more  known  by  his  native  place,  and  then  returned  to 

the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  Sylvius,  bom  study  medicine  at  Paris.    The  year  fol- 

in  Hainault,  in  1581,  canon  of  Douay,  lowing  his  reception  into  the  Faculty  of 

and  professor  of  theology  there.    He  died  Medicine,  he  was  appointed  chief  phy- 

in  1649,  leaving  some  commentaries  upon  sician  to  the  dowager  princess  of  Conti, 

Genesis,  and  upon  the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  then  Latin  and  also  French  professor  of 

with  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  surgery,  and  in  1730,  professor  at  the 

(Moreri.)  Royal  College  of  France.      Upon  the 

BOIS,  (Gerard  du,)  priest  of  the  con-  death  of  the  princess,  he  decfincd  to 

gregation  of  the  Oratory,  bom  at  Orleans,  follow  the  prince  of  Wallachia,  and  pre- 

and  early  distinguished  by  a  discriminat-  ferred  remaining  in  France,  where  he 

ing  taste  for  history.    Hence  he  was  em-  amassed  a  fortune.    The  state  of  his 

ployed  upon    the    last  volume  of    Le  health  obliged  him,  in  1744,  to  retire  to 

Cointe*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  was  his  native  place,  where  he  devoted  him- 

chosen  by  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  to  self  to  literature.     He  died  in  April, 

write  the  history*  of  that  cnurch.     He  1759.     He    published, — An    gradlibus 

completed  a  folio  volume  of  it,  finishing  Pomaceum  Vmo  salubris?  A&m.    An 

with  the  eleventh  century,  printed   in  Foetus  extrkUterumgenitU8,salvftMatre, 

1690.   Another  volume,  wmch  goes  down  possit  excludi  ?  Affirai.  Paris,  1727,  4to. 

to  the  year  1364,  was  left  unpublished  at  An  Vulneri  moderate  suppuranti    rara 

his  death.    Father  Ripe  was  charged  with  curatio  ?  ib,  1734, 4to.    An  curts  Nares 

the  revisal  and  publication  of  it,  and  it  ex  Brachio  reficiendse?  ib.  1742,  4to. 

appeared  in  1710.     The  whole  work  is  An  Colids  Figulis  Venaesectio?  ib.  1751, 

considered  valuable,  but  readers  of  such  4to. 

books  are  far  from  numerous,  and  hence  BOIS,  (James  du,)  better  known  by 

it  is  not  much  in  request     Du  Bois  died  his  Latinized  name,  Sylvius,  an  eminent 

at  Paris,  July  15,  1696.     (Moreri.    De  physician   and  anatomist,  bom   at  the 

Bure.)  village  of   Louville,    near  Amiens,    in 

BOIS,  (Godfrey  de,)  a  physician,  bom  1478,  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  fifteen 
at  Cmning,  in  Zealand,  at  the  close  of  children  of  a  poor  camlet  maker.  His 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  practised  education  in  the  first  instance  came  from 
medicine  at  Haarlem,  and  in  1729  was  his  elder  brother,  principal  and  professor 
named  professor  of  philosophy  at  Fra-  of  eloquence  in  the  college  of  Toumay. 
neker.  He  was  also  made  professor  of  He  soon  acquired  considerable  know- 
anatomy  and  medicine  in  1738,  and  of  ledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  able 
botany  in  1744.  He  was  highly  es-  not  only  to  write  in  that  language  with 
teemed  and  praised  by  Haller.  He  died  elegance,  but  also  to  converse  in  it  with 
Jan.  18,  1747,  having  written  several  facility.  He  waslikewise  well  acquainted 
pieces  in  physics  and  mathematics,  and  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  Mathematics, 
a  dissertation,  De  Sono  et  Auditu,  pub-  and  for  a  considerable  time  assisted  his 
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brother  in  instructing  hit  pupils.  Having,  bodies  to  be  obtained  for  disseetioiiy  and 
however,  determined  upon  the  profession  the  prejudices  that  he  had  to  enconntcT  at 
of  medicine,  he  studied  anatomy  under  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  he  dispiajred 
Tagault  His  familiarity  with  ancient  mat  powers  of  well-directed  obaervatioiL 
autfiors  being  such,  that  even  before  His  name  is  associated  with  severs]  parts 
taking  his  degree  he  was  able  to  teach  of  the  human  body,  which  he  waa  the 
the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  first  accurately  to  describe,  and  his 
the  Faculty  of  Meaicine  interdicted  hia  statements  have  universally  been  ad- 
exertions  until  he  had  been  received  as  a  mitted  to  be  most  faithful, 
doctor.  To  obtain  this,  he  studied  imder  In  his  ordinaiy  habits  and  moral  qnali- 
Astruc,  at  Montpelier,  and  there  matri-  ties,  he  does  not  appear  to  so  much  ad- 
culated  in  November,  1529.  In  the  vantage  as  in  hu  professional  character, 
same  month,  it  u  said,  he  was  received  aa  He  was  avaricious  and  sordid,  dressing 
bachelor  of  medicine,  probably  on  ac-  meanly,  using  exercise  in  edd  weather 
count  of  his  age,  and  m  the  following  to  avoid  the  enense  of  fire,  and  acting 
year  admitted  to  the  doctorate.  He  re-  very  parsimoniously  towards  his  do- 
tumed  to  Paris,  was  there  received  as  a  mestics.  His  lectures  were  delivered 
bachelor,  June  28,  1531,  and  obtained  only  for  a  large  fee,  and  he  was  rigorous 
pennisaion  to  renew  his  lectures.  In  in  exactine  the  pajrment  from  hb  pupils. 
1535  he  delivered  lectures  at  the  college  Many  of  nis  peculiarities  have  been 
of  Tregueir,  where  the  number  of  his  recorded ;  amonest  others,  that  he  con- 
pupils  amounted  to  five  hundred.  He  u  stantly  wore  his  boots,  and  that  he  would 
spoken  ofas  an  excellent  orator,and  a  clear  not  suffer  them  to  be  removed  from  his 
and  able  demonstrator.  In  1550  he  was  limbs  whilst  living.  Henry  Stephens  is 
appointed  to  the  Ro^al  College  of  France,  reported  to  have  written,  under  the  as- 
upon  the  nomination  of  Henry  II.,  as  sumed  name  of  Ludovicus  Arrirabenus, 
the  successor  of  Vidus  Vidius,  and  he  a  satirical  dialogue,  entitled,  Sylvius  Oere- 
continued  to  teach  until  his  death,  Jan.  atus,  in  which  Du  Bob  b  represented  as 
13,  1555,  beine  then  in  the  seventy-  being  booted,  in  order  to  avoid  payment 
seventh  year  of  hb  age.  He  was,  m  to  the  fernrman  Charon  for  the  passing 
accordance  with  hb  own  reouest,  buried  over  the  nver  Styx.  It  was  replied  to 
at  the  cemetery  for  poor  scholars,  and  was  bjr  John  Melet,  under  the  name  of  CUa- 
accompanied  to  the  grave  by  the  univer-  dius  Bursgensis,  and  the  reply  b  inserted 
sity  in  a  body.  in  the  coUection  of  the  works  of  Sylvins 
Du  Bois  exercised  considerable  influ-  by  Ren^  Moreau.  Upon  the  polling 
cnce  on  the  progress  of  anatomical  and  down  of  hb  house  after  the  decease  « 
medical  studies  in  France.  He  was  the  Du  Bois,  many  pieces  of  gold  were  fbimd 
first  to  put  aside  the  dissection  of  the  secreted  in  various  ^<>ces ;  and  the  fbl- 
bodies  of  pi^  for  those  of  the  human  lowing  dbtich  from  Buchanan  b  aaid  to 
species ;  and  in  the  making  of  anatomical  have  been  placed  by  one  of  the  popik  on 

Iireparations  he  has  the   reputation  of  the  door  of  the  church  upon  the  day  of 

)ciufi^  the  inventor  of  the  useful  process  hb  interment  :*- 

of  injection  of  the  vessels.     It  b  no  mean  "SyMiu  hie  dtuiatt,  fratb  qui  bQ  Atdit  naqoAii. 

honour  to  have  been  the  master  of  so  Mortuoa,  et  gfatit  quod  icfis  tou,  dalct." 

distinguished  an  anatombt  aa  Vesalius.        Among  hb  works  may  be  mentioned. 

His  great  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  In  Linguam  Gallicam  Isapige,  una  com 

Galvn,  which  were  opposed  by  Vesalius,  ejusdem  Grammatica  Latino*GaUiea  ex 

however,  occasioned  nim,  perhaps,  to  be  Hebrsris,  Grsecis,  et  Latinb  Auctoribus, 

unjust  in  acknowledgment  of  tne  great  Paris,  1531, 4to.  Methodus  sex  libroram 

merits  of  his  pupil;  and  in  the  contro-  GalenideDifferentiisetCausbMorbonnn 

verMy  maintained  between  them  respect-  et  Symptomatum,  ib.   1539,  foi.;  1561, 

ing  the  merits  of  the  ancients  in  ana-  8vo;  Venet  1554,  1561,  8 vo.     Liber  de 

toniical  discoveries,  he  unfortunately  in-  Ordine  et  Ordinb  Ratione  in  legendb 

dulged  too  freely  in  observations  of  a  Hippocratb  et  Galeni  Libris,  Karb,  1539^ 

nature  grossly  personal.     He  made  many  1561, 8vo.     Isagoge  brevissima  in  Ubroa 

anutomical    discoveries,    among    which  Galeni  de  Usu  Partium,  &c.  tt.  1555, 

must  be  mentioned  the  digastric  muscles  8vo,  translated  into  French  by  Guillemin. 

of  the  jaw,  and  the  semdunar  valve  of  De   Medicamentonim  Simplicium  Piss 

the  descending  vena  cava.     He  described  paratione,  Sic.ib.  15 12,  fol.;  Lyons,  1548, 

with  great  precision   the  lobes  of  the  12mo ;  translated  into  French  by  And. 

liver  and  the  ca>cal  appendix;  and,  con-  Caille,  Lyons,  l.'>74,  8vo.     J.  Mesne  da 

fidering   tlie    small  number  of  human  Re  Medica,   lib.   iii.   Svlvio  inteipnlf^ 
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Paris,  1542,  fol.     In  Hippocratis   Ele-    Bourbons  returned  in   1814.     He  died 
menta  Comment  ib,  1542,  fol.     Vesani    Sept  10,  1816.     He  published,  Ancient 
cujusdam   Calumniarum  in  Hippocratis    ana  Modern  Malta,  Lond.  1804,  3  vols, 
Galenique  Rem  Anatomicam  Depulsio,    8vo,  a  work  detailing  the  condition  and 
Paris,    1551,    8vo;   Venet    1555,   8vo.    history  of  the  isle,  and  advocating  the 
This  is  the  attack  upon  Vesalius,  who  is    restoration  of  its  knights.  Travels  through 
referred  to  under  the  name  ofVesanus.    Denmark  and  Sweden,  Lond.   1810,  2 
In  Hipp,  et  Galeni  Physiologist  Partem    vols,  4to.     Vertot*s  Revolutions  de  Por- 
Anatomicam  Isagoge,  &c.  Paris,  1555,    tugal,  with  a  continuation  and  additions, 
fol. ;    translated    by   GuiUemin,    Paris,    Boiseelin's   Malta   was   translated   into 
1555,   8vo.     De   Mensibus    Mulierum,    French  in  1809.     (Biog.  Univ.  Supp).) 
&c  ib.  1556,  8vo ;  translated  into  French        BOISLEVE,  (Peter,)  a  French  civi- 
by  Christian.    De  Salubri  Francisci  Prim!    lian,  bom  in  1745,  who  lost  his  eccle> 
Vivendi    Ratione,    Paris,    1557,    1577,    siastical  preferment  in  the  revolution  from 
12mo.  Comment  in  Galeni  Lib.  de  Ossi*    refusing  to  take  the  oath,  but  was  named 
bus,  1^.  1561,  8vo.'  Opera  Omnia  curante    honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame  when  the 
Ren6  Moreau,  Genev.  1630,  1635,  fol.        concordat  was  concluded.     In  order  to 
BOISEGL IN,  (John deDieu- Raymond    obtain  a  divorce  from  Josephine,  without 
de  Cuc4,)   a   French  cardinal,  bom  at    appealing  to  the  pope,  tlien  a  prisoner, 
Rennes,  Feb.  27, 1732,  of  a  very  ancient    Bonaparte  re-established  the  ecclesiasti- 
Breton  family,   and  intended,  being  a    cal  court  of  Paris,  and  made  Boisldve  the 
younger  brother,  for  the  church.    Be-    official.     He  did  as  the  emperor  wished, 
coming  the  head  of  his  house  by  an  elder    pronouncing  the  sentence    of  divorce, 
brother's  death,  he  renounced  his  here-    January 9,  1810.     He  died  Decembers, 
ditary  rights,  and   continued  a  profes-    1830.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
sional  career.     In  1770  he  became  arch-        BOISROBERT,  (Francis  Metel  de,)  a 
bishop  of  Aix,  and  displayed   in   that    French  ecclesiastic,  bom  about  1592,  who 
dignined  station  a  liberality  which  long    died  in  1662,  and  obtained,  by  means  of 
caused  his  name  to  be  respectfully  re-    cardinal  Richelieu,  to  whom  he  made 
membered.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the    himself  indispensable  by  an  unceasing 
revolution,  he  alleviated  the  popular  fer-    flow  of  gaiety,   several  rich  benefices, 
ment  that  arose  from  a  scarcity  of  pro«    The  minister  found  him  so  important  to 
visions,  by   great  pecuniary  sacrifices,    hb  spirits,  that  a  physician  once  said, 
and  by  pastoral  advice.     In  1789  he    ''All  our  prescriptions  will  be  useless 
sat  in  the  states-general,  and  conducted    without  a  drachm  or  two  of  Boisrobert" 
himself  with  great  propriety  ;  but  he  was    That  witty  person  was,  however,  a  dissi- 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and    pated  sensualist,   vei*y  little  worthy  of 
remained  there  untu  the  reconstraction    notice.     But  he  has  the  credit  of  suggest- 
of  a  relifi^ious  establishment  in  France,  in    ing  the  French  academy  to  Richelieu, 
1802,  when  he  was  appointed  archbishop    and  he  was  one  of  its  earliest  members, 
of  Tours.     He  was  soon  af^er  made  a    Hedied  in  March,  1662,  having  published 
cardinal,   and  he   died  Aug.  22,  1804.    some  poems  and  plays,  now  forgotten. 
He  published,  while  in  England,  a  French    (Biog.  Univ.) 

verse  translation  of  the  Psalms,  entitled,  BOISSARD,  (John  James,)  a  French 
Le  Psalmiste,  as  a  means  of  raisine  money  classical  antiquary  and  Latin  poet,  bom 
for  the  relief  of  some  emigrant  nuniliet.  1528,  who  carefully  travelled  over  Italy 
He  also  published,  Discours  k  la  C6r6*  and  parts  of  Greece,  taking  views  of  the ' 
monie  de  la  Prestation  du  Serment  des  most  interestine  remains  then  found  there. 
Archev6ques  et  Eveques,  1802.  (Biog.  On  returning  home  he  became  tutor  to 
Univ.)  the  sons  of  a  nobleman,  with  whom  he 

BOISEGLIN  DE  KERDU,  (Peter  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
Maria  Lewis  de,)  cousin  of  the  preceding,  His  large  collections  were,  however, 
bom  in  1758,  and  originally  meant  for  the  chiefly  destroyed  at  Montbdliard,  when 
church,  but  his  destination  was  changed  the  Lorrainers  ravaged  Franche  Comt^, 
for  the  army.  Being  a  knight  of  Malta,  a  few  only  being  with  himself  at  Metz, 
he  was  in  that  isle,  in  1793,  when  the  whither  he  had  retired.  His  intentions 
English  occupied  Toulon  in  the  name  of  of  publishing  upon  Roman  antiquities 
Lewis  XVII.  He  repaired  thither,  and  would  thus  have  minously  sufi*ered  had 
commanded  a  regiment  raised  for  the  not  learned  men,  who  were  aware  of 
king's  service.  He  did  not  retum  to  them,  sent  him  drawings  from  a  variety 
Malta,  but  passed  over  into  England;  of  quarters.  These  contributions  enabled 
por  did  be  visit  France  again  until  th^    him  to  bring  out  a  work,  in  4  volumes^ 
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folio,  that  was  of  great  use  in  spreading  siological  Inductions ;  TiMot's  TVeaiiBe 

a  knowledge  of  I&man  antiquities,  en-  on  the  Health  of  lAUniy  Pervom ;  and 

titled,  De  Romans  Urbis  Topographic  et  he  also  published  the  following  original 

Antiquitate.     He  published,  luso,  some  workk  —  Pyr^tologie  Physiok^qiie^  on 

other  works,  now  very  scarce,  of  which  Traite  des  Fidvres,  Pkria,  1826,  4  vols, 

particulars  are  to  be  seen  in  Clement's  8vo,  3d  ed. ;  and  Nosognpbie  Oi^ganique, 

Bibliothdque  Curieuse.     (Moreri.)  ou  IVait^  de  Mededne  Pratique,  Puis, 

BOISSAT,  (Peter  de,)  vice-bailiff  of  1828,  1829,  4  vols,  8vo. 
Vienne,  in  Dauphiny.  He  died  in  the  BOISSIERE,  or  BOISSIERES,  (Clan- 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centiury,  dius,)  a  French  mathematician,  much 
and  is  best  known  from  a  History  of  the  celebrated  in  hn  day,  who  lived  in  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  partly  translated  from  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  left 
the  Italian  of  Bosio,  published  in  1612.  several  works.  Among  them  was  u 
It  was  twice  reprintea  in  the  same  cen-  Art  of  Arithmetic,  in  French,  printed  in 
turv,  with  additions  by  Baudouin  and  1554,  and  a  curious  production,  entitled 
Naberat.  Boissat  was  also  author  of  Nobilissimus  et  Antiquissimua  Ludus 
Le  Brillant  de  la  Royne,  a  genealogy  of  Pythagoricus,  qui  Rkytkmomnekia  nomi- 
the  house  of  Medicis,  printed  in  1613,  natur,  inUtilitatem  et  Relaxationem  Soi- 
and  reprinted  in  1620.  He  was  father  diorum  comparatus,  Paris,  1566« — ^An- 
of  another  author,  bearing  both  his  other  Boissieres,  named  John,  bora  in 
names,  lord  of  Licien  and  Avernay,  bom  Auvergne,  who  lived  about  the  same 
in  1603;  in  early  life  a  man  of  plea-  time,  published  a  history  of  the  crusades, 
sure,  as  age  advanced,  a  devotee.  Amone  and  some  poetical  works.  (Moreri) 
the  fruits  of  his  earlier  habits  engrafWd  BOISSIEU,  (Bartholomew  f^milliM 
upon  literature,  was  a  romance  founded  de,)  a  physician,  bom  at  Lyona,  Aug.  6, 
upon  materials  furnished  by  Octavius  1734,  who  took  his  desree  in  1755,  and 
Fmelli,  entitled,  Histoire  N6grepontique,  after  attending  at  Pans  the  most  cmi- 
contenant  la  Vie  et  les  Amours  d'AIez-  nent  professors  of  that  day,  settled  in  his 
andre  Castriot  Thb  work  was  very  native  city.  He  was  selected  to  dvect 
freely  used  by  Calprendde,  in  the  com-  the  treatment  of  two  epidemics  that 
position  of  his  once  famous  Cassandra,  raged  at  Macon  in  1762,  and  at  CbaieUa 
that  appeared  in  1642,  and  fills  10  vols,  in  1769.  He  died  of  an  acute  pleurisy 
8vo.  When  Boissat's  feelings  were  all  in  December,  1 777,  having  been  «ffii«*t*^ 
religious,  he  published  in  French  and  to  many  learned  societies,  but  leaving 
Latin  upon  the  Virgin,  and  some  fancied  only  two  published  memoirs,  which  ob- 
miracles  connected  with  her  name,  tained  prizes  from  the  Academy  of 
(Moreri.     Biog.  Univ.)  Dijon. 

BOISSEAU,  (Francis  Gabriel,)  a  phy-        BOISSIEU,   (Denis  Salvaing  de,)  a 

siciaii,  bom  at  Brest,  Oct.  12,  1791,  who  French    writer,    who    drew    the    nasBC 

attended  the  French  army,  serving  in  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known 

Spain  and  Germany,  from  1810  to  1813.  fifom  his  lordship  of  Boissieu.     He  was 

At  the  time  of  Bonaparte's  first  abdi-  bom    April    21,    1600,    at   Vourcy,    a 

cation,  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Dresden,  manorial  residence    in   Dauphiny,  and 

and  he  again  joined  the  army  upon  his  received  a  legal  education,  bu:  was  at 

return  from  Elba.     After  the  batUe  of  one  time  in  the  army.    He  devoted  him- 

Waterloo,   being  made  assistant  to  tlie  self,  however,  to  civil  employments,  and 

military  establishment  at  Val  de  Grace,  acquitted  himself  creditably  both  as  a 

he   resumed   his  medical  studies.     He  magbtrate  and  a  diplomatist     In  the 

took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1817.     AfYer  latter  capacity  he  accompanied  M.  dt 

the   revolution   of  July,    1830,  he  was  Crequi  to  Rome,  and  being  charged  there, 

appointed  physician  to  the  military  bos-  in  1633,  to  harangue  Urban  VllU  he 

Sital  for  education  at  Metz,  wliere  he  made  use  of  a  freedom  far  fitun  agree- 

ied,  January  2, 1836.    He  was  for  twelve  able  to  the  papal  court;  but  he  prated 

years  the  pnncipal  editor  of  the  Journal  a  faithful  report  of  hia  speech  soon  after 

Universcl  des  Sciences  M^dicalcs.     He  at  Paris,  in  spite  of  a  demand  for  the 


cole,   the    Encyclopedic    Moideroe,   the    commentary  on  the  Ibis  of  Ovid,  with 
Journal  Hebdomadaire,  &c.     He  edited,    some  works  of  local  interest,  being  part 


parUy 
and 

aaiivs 
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Journal  tiebdomaaaire,  &c.  He  edited,  some  works  of  local  mterest,  being  pan 
wi4h  notes,  the  works  of  Pujol ;  Thom-  useful  to  the  lawyers  of  Dauphiny,  ai 
ion  on  Inflammation ;  llolando's   Phy-    partly  displaying  what  a  partial  aaii 
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excusably  considered    as    its    wonders.  BOISSY,   (John  Baptist  Thibaudidre 

(Moreri.)  de,)  who  died  June  27, 1729,  in  his  sixty- 

BOISSIEU,  (John  James,)  also  written  third  year,  a  French  scholar,  who  re* 

Boissieux,  a  French  artist,  bom  of  a  good  ceived  a  monastic  education,  and  left  two 

family,  at  Lyons,  in  1 736,  and  originally  dissertations,  one  of  no  great  depth,  upon 

intended  for  the  magistracy,   but  edu-  the  expiations  in  use  among  the  ancients, 

cated   eventually   for  the  fine  arts,   in  and  a  second  upon  the  human  sacrifices 

compliance  with  his  own  taste  and  wishes,  of  antiquity. — Another   Boissy,    named 

He  painted  successfully   both  portraits  Lewis,  who  died  in  1758,  was  originally 

and  landscapes ;   but  a  delicate  consti-  meant  for  the  church,   but  became   a 

tution   obliged  him  to   discontinue  this  dramatic  author,    and  produced  plays, 

branch  of  his  profession,  and  he  latterly  now  generally  forgotten,  enough  to  fill 

was  known  only  as  an  engraver.     After  nine  8vo  volumes.     He  suffered,   how- 

thus  establishing  a  very  high  reputation,  ever,  at  times  very  severe  pecuniary  dis- 

he  died   May   1,    1810.     (Bryan,     Pil-  tress. — A  third  Boissy,  (Charles  Desprez 

kington.     Biog.  Univ.)  de,)  who  died  at  Paris,  in  1787,  was  a 

BOISSY  D  ANGLAS,  (Francis  An-  successful,  barrister,  known  as  author  of 

thony,)  count,  a  French  statesman  and  LettressurlesSpectacles,  in  two  volumes, 

man   of  letters,    born   of   a  protestant  of  which  the  second  is  an  account  of 

family,  in  Languedoc,  Dec.  8,  1756,  and  works  both  for  and  against  plays.     A 

originally  at  the  bar,  but  soon  attached,  seventh  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 

by  purchase,to  the  household  of  ^on«t^r,  1780,  but  it  is  not  very  exact,  nor  are 

afterwards  Lewis  XVIII.     He  became,  the  opinions  given  sufficiently  impartial, 

however,  a  decided  partizan  of  the  re-  (Biog.  Univ.) 

volution,  but  kept  himself  aloof  from  its  BOISTE,  (Peter  Claudius  Victor,)  an 

worst  excesses.     He  seems  to  have  been,  eminent  French  philologer,  bom  at  Paris, 

indeed,  a  well-intentioned  man,  with  a  in    1763.      He   died  at   Ivri-sur-Seine, 

preat  fund  of  practical  good  sense,  but  April  24,   1824,   worn  out  by   literary 

indisposed  for  an  obstinate  adherence  to  labour,   in    spite    of   his    very   regular 

any  political  theory  that  appeared  likely  habits.    To  him,  aided  by  Bastien,  France 

to  injure  the  interests  of  his  country,  or  owes  the  best  dictionary  of  her  language, 

perhaps  also  those  of  himself.     His  aid  and  the  work  has  accordingly  been  often 

was  accordingly  given  in  the  downfal  of  reprinted,  notwithstanding  its  omissions, 

the  monarchy,  in  that  of  the  republic,  abbreviations,  and  placing  scientific  words 

and  in   that  of  the   empire.     This  last  by  themselves  at  the  end.     When  the 

assistance  procured  his  nomination  as  a  second  edition   of   this  dictionary  was 

peer  of  France,  in  June,  1814  ;  but  when  printing  in  1803,  the  police,  it  is  said, 

his  old  master,   Bonaparte,  appeared  at  found  that  Bonaparte  nad  been  written 

the  Tuilleries   in   the  following  sprin?,  against  tpoUateuff  it  being  the  author's 

Boissy   d'Anglas    re-organized   his    ad-  practice  to  place  an  instance  by  every 

ministration  in  the  south  of  France,  and  word.     He  was  required  to  cancel  this, 

obtained  a  place  in  the  new  chamber  of  and  FrSdSric-le- Grand  filled  up  the  va- 

peers.      Notwithstanding^,   he  combated  cancy  thus  created.     Boiste   also  pub- 

the  proposition  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  lished  a  French  grammar,  a  dictionary  of 

afler  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  although  literature,   and  another  of   geography, 

excluded  at  first  from  the  upper  house  Unfortunately  for  his  credit,  ne  fancied 

on  the  second  restoration,   ne  was  re-  himself  likely  to  shine  as  a  poet,   and 

established  within   a  month,   a    favour  produced,    in    1801,   L'Univers,    thrice 

attributed  b}'  the  public  generally  to  the  reprinted  afterwards,   which,  in    twelve 

sterling  qualities  which  undoubtedly  were  cantos  of  poetical  prose,  afibrds  nume- 

his.     Others   thought  it  occasioned  by  rous   occasions  for  notes  on  the  New- 

the  king's  desire  to  conciliate  the  pro-  tonian   system,   and   the  theory  of  the 

testants.     He  died  at  Paris,  October  20,  earth.     But  his  physics,  it  is  said,  are  a 

1826,  much  respected,  upon  the  whole,  poet's,  and  his  poetry  is  a  philosopher's, 

as  a  statesman,  and  to  be  remembered  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

in  the  literary  world  by  some  political  BOISVILLE,  (John  Francis  Martin 

pieces,  an  essay  on  the  life,  writings,  and  de,)  bom  at  Rouen,  in  1755,  and  canon 

opinions  of  Malesherbes,  with  whom  he  of  the  cathedral  there  at  the  revolution, 

had  been  well  acquainted,  and  Etudes  He  was  then  driven  into  exile,  but  re- 

Litt^raires  et  Poetiques  d'un  Vieillard,  turned  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  in 

Paris,  1828,  6  vols,  12mo.     (Biog.  Univ.  1822,  though  his  health  was  delicate,  be 

Suppl.)  foimd  himself   unable   to    decline    the 
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bishopric  of  Dijon.     He   died  in   that  juBqu'en  1559,  et  ce  oiu  fe  patu  Iff 

city,  May  27,  1829,  having  published,  in  Annies  inivantn  poor  I'Ez^cutkm  dc  la 

1818,  a  verse  translation  of  the  Imitation  Paix,  juBqu'en  1561.    The  fint  editioD 

of  Christ,  feebly  executed,  but  with  a  of  this  work  was  publiihed  in   1607, 

food  preliminary  discourse.  (Biog.  Univ.  without  the  auUiort   privity,    and  he 

uppf.)  complains  of  it  in  the  second  edition, 

BOIT,  (Charles,)  a  successful  Swedish  published  at  Lyons,  in  1610.     A  third 

enamel-painter,  both  in  Prance  and  £ng-  edition,  with  a  continuation  to  1629,  by 

land,  who  died  in  1726.     (Pilkington.)  Claudius  Malinm,   was    published    in 

BOITARD,  (L.)  a  French  en^ver,  1630. « The  author  died,   very  old,  in 

known  about  1760,  who  lived  chiefly  in  1618.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
England,  and  died  in" London.     His  pro-        BOIVIN,  (Lewis,)  a  celebrated  French 

ductions,  though  neat,  are  deficient  in  academician,  bom  at  MontreuiM*ArgiUb 

taste  and    in    correctness    of  drawing,  in  Upper  Normandy,  March  20,  1649. 

(Bryan.)  After  an   education  at  home,  under  a 

BOITEL,  (Peter,)  sieur  de  Gaubertin,  clergyman,  he  was  sent  for  fiirther  im- 

a  French  author,  who  published,  in  1616,  provement   to    the  Jesuits'  college    at 

Les  Tragiques  Accidens   des'  Hommes  Rouen.      He  subsequently   studied    at 

Illustrcs.    The  first  of  these  iiluttrious  Paris,  where,  making  great  progress  in 

unfortunates  is  Abel,  the  last  the  che-  various  branches  of  learning,  he  settled 

valier    de   Guise.     He  also   published,  down  eventually  into  a  general  scholar, 

besides  some  other  works,  Histoire  des  and  became  pensionary  m  the  academy. 

Choscs  plus  m6morables  de  ce  qui  s'est  He  died  April  22, 1724,  leavine  no  proo6 

pass6  en  Prance  depuis  la  Mort  de  Henri-  of  his  great  erudition,  beyond  some  dis- 

le-Graiid,  jusqu'k  I'Assembl^e  des  Nota-  sertations,  chiefly  chronoloeical,  printed 

bles  en  1617  et  1618.     This  work  really  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  acsdemy's 

goes  no  farther  than  December  29, 1617.  Transactions.     He  was  a  well-disposed 

A  new  edition,  however,  was  published  man  at  bottom,   but  with  a  reserved, 

at  Rouen  in  1647,  with  a  continuation  to  ill-humoured  exterior,  and  a  repulsive 

1642. — Another  Boitel,  named  Claudius,  pertinaciW  in  enforcing^  whatever  he  con- 

of  Frauvillc,  an  advocate,  bom  in  1570,  sidered  his  right    This  unhappy  dispo- 

who   died  in    1625,    published  French  sition  render^  him  extremely  litigious, 

translations  of  Nonnus  and  the  Odyssey,  and,  among  other  suits  of  less  importance, 

a  history  of  French  -affairs  between  1620  once  involved  him,  during  twelve  years, 

and  1623,  and  a  worthless  treatise  on  at  a  ruinous  expense,  in  a  legal  contest 

tlie  education  of  princes.     (Bio^;.  Univ.)  with  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  to  free  a 

BOIVIN,     (Francis    de,)    baron    du  small  estate  purchased  by  him  firom  a 

Villars,  bailiff  of  Gex,  and  attached  to  trifling  rent-charge.    To  the  very  last, 

the  household  of  two  dowaffer-queens  of  hefeltsureofsuccess;  and  when  he  found 

France,  known  as  author  of  an  historical  himself  disappointed,  he  cooUy  said,  "  I 

work,    which    details    French    military  Rained  my  cause  for  twelve  yearSy  and 

movements  in  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  lost  it  onlv  one  day."     (ChanfepiiL) 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Boivin        BOI ViK,  (John  de  ViUeneuve,)  brother 

relates  facts   from  his  own  knowledge,  of  the  preceding,  and  chiefly  brought  up 

having  accompanied,  as  private  secretary,  by  him,  their  parents  having  died  when 

during  almost  nine  years,  marshal  de  he  was  very  young.     He  was  Dorn  March 

Brissac,    who   commanded  the   French  28,  1663,  and  sent  for  education  to  his 

army  in  Piedmont.     He  accumulated,  in  brother's  house  in  Paris.     Lewis  himself 

the  course  of  his  campaigns,  a  great  mass  undertook  to  teach  him,  and  a  boy  was 

of  materials,   which  he  did  not  reduce  very  unlikely  to  find  a  more  oompeCent 

into  order  until  a  long  time  afterwards,  instructor ;  but  having  been  tai^t  orally 

when  he  was  very  far  advanced  in  life,  the  principles  of  Greek  and   Latin,  he 

His  work  is  in  twelve  books,  containing  was  then  shut  up  alone  in  a  garret,  with 

much  curious  matter,  and  bearing  an  a  Homer,  all  Greek,  a  dictionary  and  a 

impress  of  frankness    and    truth,    but  grammar,  until  he  was  thoroughlv  master 

faulty  in  style,  and  blemished  by  some  of  his  lessons.    This  mode  of  education 

anachronisms.     It  is  entitled,  Memoires  was  completely  successful,  the  vounccr 

sur  les  Guerres  Dcmelees  tant  dans  le  Boivin  not  only  petforming  admiranly 

Pi^mont  qu'au  Montferrat  et  Duch4  de  all  that  was  prescribed,  but  ercn  also 

Milan,  par  Charles  de  CossC*,  Comte  de  beginning  every  day  upon  the  task  in- 

Brissac,  Mardchal  de  France,  Lieutenant-  tended  for  the  morrow.     He  thus  npidly 

G6n6ral  dc-U  les  Monts,  depuis   1550  became  leaned  ftr  beyond  his  ytaiiy  ana 
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when  a  young  man,  he  had  acquired  such  BOIZARD,  (John,)  author  of  a  French 

a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  that  every  numismatic  treatise.     It  originated  in  in-> 

scholar  in  Paris  was  glad  of  an  acquaint-  formation  collected  hy  him,  under  com- 

ance  with  him.     In  1692  he  was  placed  mission,  as  officer  ofthe  mint  at  Paris,  and 

in  the  royal  library,  a  situation  for  which  is  entitled,  Trait^  de  Monnaies,  de  leurs 

he  was  excellently  fitted ;    and  in  that  Circonstances,  et  Dependances.    He  died 

very  year  he   discovered  a  palimpsest  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

MS.  containing  a  large  portion  of  Scrip-  century,  and  his  work  was  deemed  so 

ture,  apparently  written  about  twelve  or  unfit  for  indiscriminate  perusal,  from  the 

thirteen  nundred  years,  and  veiled  by  a  particulars  given  of  comage  and  alloys, 

body  of  homilies  written  in  the  fourteenth  that  a  prohibition  was  issued  against  the 

century.     In  the  following  year,  Boivin  reprinting  of  it     (Biog.  Univ.) 

published  the  Mathematici  Veteres,  left  BOIZOT,  the  name  of  some  French 

imperfect  by  Thevenot.    He  then  em-  artists.     Lewis  Simon,  bom  in  1743,  was 

ployed  himself  upon  the  History  of  Nice-  a  sculptor,  son  of  an  Anthony,  a  painter, 

phorus  Gregoras,  which  was  published  He  died  in  1809,  having  executed  several 

at  Paris  in  1 702,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  with  this  well-known  busts  and  statues,  but  an  in- 

title,  Nicophori  Gregorae  Historise  Byzan-  sufficient  study  of  nature  and  ancient 

tins,  libri  xxiv.  ab  Andronico  Seniore,  models  has  betrayed  him  into  some  im- 

ad  Joannem  Palseologum,  Ghr.  et  Lat  ex  proprieties. — Another  of  his  surname, 

Interpretatione   Hieronymi  Wolphii,  et  Maria  Louisa  Adelaide,  bom  in  Paris, 

cum  NotiaetAppendicibusJoannis  Boivin.  in  1748,  was  an  engraver,  whose  works 

This  was  a  considerable  Ratification  to  are  very  neatly  executed.     (Biog.  Univ. 

the  learned  world.    The  history  of  Nice-  Bryan.) 

phorus  is  contained  in  thirty-eight  books,  BO  J  AN  I,    (Wenceslaus,)    an   Italian 

of  which  the  first  eleven,  with  a  Latin  civilian,  architect,  and  poet,  bom  at  Civi- 

version,  were  published  by  Wolf,  in  1562.  dad  del  Friuli,  of  a  noble  family,  and 

These  were  now  republished  by  Boivin,  educated  at  Padua,   where   he   applied 

but  with  great  improvements,  both  in  himself  to  jurisprudence,  mathematics, 

text  and  version,  and  with  an  addition  of  and  architecture.     He  died  in  1560,  leav- 

thirteen  more,  hitherto  inedited,  and  ac-  ing  a  ereat  number  of  Latin  epigram* 

companied  by  a  Latin  version  of  his  own.  and  other  poems,  which  were  after  hit 

it  was  his  intention  to  have  edited  the  death  published  by  Francis  Giusti,   a 

remaining  books  of  this  Constantinopo-  monk  of  Cividad. 

litan  history,  and  thus  to  have  extended  BOJE,  (Henry  Christian,)  bora  July 

the  work  over  four  volumes.    The  two  19,  1744,  at  Meldorp,  in  Holstein,  where 

promised  volumes,  however,  did  not  ap-  his  father  was  a  clerg3rman,  studied  law 

pear,  to  the  ereat  regret  of  scholars,  as  at  Gottineen,  became,  1775,  staff-secre- 

Boivin  showed  himself,  in  those  parts  of  tary  at  Hamburg,  held  afterwards  legal 

the   work  that   he  published,  qualified  appointments  in  Ditmarsh,  and  died  at 

above  most  men  for  completing  it.     His  Meldorp,    1806.      He    was    a    modest, 

reasons  for  leaving  it  unfinished  are  un-  zealous,  and  meritorious  labourer  in  the 

known,  but  those  who  are  aware  of  the  field  of  literature.      At  Gotting^n    he 

vei-y  slow  sale  that  awaits  such  works,  enjoyed  the  society  of  Biirger,   Holtz, 

however  excellent,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  the  Counts  von  Stolberg,  Voss,  Miller, 

conjecture  them.     Boivin  also  published  and  the  other  members  of  that  school 

some  French  translations  firom  tne  Greek,  of   poetry    which    was    formed    there 

several  learned  dissertations,  Latin  lives  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 

of  Pithou  and   Le  Pelletier,  and  some  tury ;  and,  as  their  senior,  his  influence 

Greek  anacreontic  poems.   He  sometimes  amongst    them   was    considerable.     In 

Latinized   his  names  Junius   Biberius-  1770  appeared,  under  his  and  Gotter's 

mero ;  and  he  playfully  called  himself  in  editorship,  the  first  German  Musenalma- 

Greek,  GBnopion.     He  died  October  29,  nach.     Kostner,  the  mathematician  and 

1 726.     (Chaufepi^.     Fabricius.  Bibl.  Gr.  epigrammist,   had  encouraged   them   to 

viL  654.)  set  it  on  foot,  in  imitation  of  the  Al- 

BOIVIN,  (Ren6,)  a  French  engraver,  manach  des  Muses,  which  had  appeared 
bom  at  Angers,  about  1530,  whose  draw-  in  Paris  since  1761.  From  1771  to 
ing  is  not  equal  to  his  engraving.  Some  1775,  Boje  was  the  sole  editor  of  the  new 
of  his  plates  are  signed  with  his  Latin  annual ;  Gockingh,  Biirger,  and  K.  Rein- 
baptismal  name  alone,  Renatut,  others  hard  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  the 
with  a  cypher  made  up  of  his  two  initials  office,  until,  in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  this 
combined.     (Bryan.)  parent  of  a  progeny  so  numerous  expired. 
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The  early  fruits  of  Boje't  own  muse  were  but  most  of  bis  latter  yemn  9fipeu  to 
published  without  his  name,  under  the  have  been  spent  at  Bokhara,  a  city  which 
title  of  Poems,  Bremen  and  Leipsic,  was  then  the  resort  of  the  learned  from 
1770,  8vo.  They  are  for  the  most  part  all  parts  of  the  Moslem  world :  but  his 
imitations  of  the  classics,  especially  of  residence  here  (whence  he  derived  the 
Horace,  then  the  favourite  model  of  surname  by  which  he  is  eenerally  desig- 
German  versifiers.  His  later  poems  nated)  was  disquieted  both  by  the  enmity 
were  published  in  his  almanack.  They  of  Khaled,  the  kbalifs  governor  of  the 
are  not  equal  in  variety  or  originality  to  priA'ince,  and  by  the  jealousy  of  Ahmed 
those  of  some  of  his  Gottingen  friends.  Abu-Ha&s,  the  cadhi  of  the  city,  (some- 
His  lyrical  productions  lack  feeling,  and  times  also  entitled  Al-Bokhari,)  who  was 
his  epigrams  have  none  of  the  pungency  himself  a  legist  of  high  reputation,  and 
of  those  of  Kostner.  From  1776  to  1788  could  ill  endure  to  see  hu  own  fiune 
Boje  edited  the  German  Museum,  an  eclipsed  by  the  arrival  of  the  moat  re- 
excellent  monthly  periodical,  combining  nowned  jurisconsult  of  the  age.  hy  this 
literature  and  science,  and  presenthig  personage  Abu-Abdallah  was  taxed  with 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  tne  miscel-  entertaining  heterodox  opinions  on  the 
laneous  writings  of  that  day.  subjects  of  predestination  and  the  creation 
BOKHARI,  (Imam  Abu-Abdallah  of  the  Koran,  two  weighty  points  on 
Mohammed  Ebn  Ismail  Al-Jaafi  Al-Bok-  which  the  Moslem  worra  waa  then  at 
hari,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  doctors  variance :  and  though  he  repelled  the 
of  the  Moslem  law  in  the  early  ages  of  charge  with  indignation,  the  controreny 
Islam,  and  the  one  on  whose  authority  continued  till  Abu-Ha&a  was  driven  from 
principally  depends  the  great  body  of  the  Bokhara  by  the  inhabitanta,  who  were 
traditions  which  govern  the  decisions  of  unable  to  endure  hia  strictneaa  in  matters 
the  judges.  He  was  bom  in  Arabia,  of  of  discipline.  Notwithstanding  the  ra- 
the tribe  of  Jaafa,  under  the  khalifate  of  moval  of  his  rival,  Abu-Abdalbh  aeems 
Al-Amior,  the  son  of  Haroon,  a.d.  810,  still  to  have  found  his  residence  in  Bok* 
(a.h.  194;)  and  "even  from  the  age  of  hara  irksome,  as  he  quitted  that  city 
ten  years  "  (to  quote  his  own  wor£,  as  for  Samarkand  shortly  before  his  death, 
cited  by  Abulfeda)  '*  felt  hunself  smitten  which  took  place  on  the  last  night  of  the 
with  so  deep  a  love  for  the  study  of  tradi-  Ramaxan,  a.d.  870,  (a  jl  256.)— Gibbon 
tions,  that  he  could  entertain  no  doubt  (ch.  50,  note)  erroneously  places  his  death 
that  the  impulse  resulted  from  heavenly  in  ▲.h.  224,  thouffh  he  quotes  Abulfeda 
inspiration  f"  The  unwearied  zeal  and  and  D'Herbelot,  both  of  whom  give  tha 
diligence  with  which  he  accordingly  ap-  date  correctly,  as  his  authoritiea*— Al- 
plied  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  Bokhari  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  tradi- 
traditions  on  record  of  the  Prophet,  his  tions  and  jurisprudence,  and  aeverai  of 
companions,  and  his  immediate  sue-  his  works  on  these  subjects  exist  in  the 
cessors,  raised  him  to  fame  and  honours  European  libraries:  but  his  as^ami  opat, 
at  an  age  unusninlly  early.  He  is  said  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
to  have  been  only  eigiitecn  when  he  has  been  held  by  the  Soamile  or  orthodox 
repaired  to  Mekka,  in  which  city,  and  in  sect  of  the  Moslema,  as  the  moat  inde- 
Medinah,  he  vas  occupied  for  sixteen  feasible  of  authorities^  next  to  the  Koran 
years  in  the  compilation  and  arrnnee-  itself,  on  all  questions  of  divinity,  and 
mcnt  of  the  great  work  on  which  his  consequently  ofjiiriirprudence,iahia  great 
endurinff  celebrity  is  based,  and  to  which  collection  of  thelVaditionaof  the  Plophetv 
we  shall  liereafler  recur.  It  was  ap-  above  referred  to,  entitled,  Mmmad  ml 
parently  after  the  completion  of  this  task  Ssahih^  or  more  frequently  Stmkikf  the 
that  he  visited  Bagdad,  where  his  cele-  Sincere  or  Undoubted.  Inis  conswis  of 
brity  had  pri'ceded  him,  and  a  vain  a  selection  of  3,275  traditions,  decisions, 
attempt  was  made  by  ten  of  the  most  and  other  sayines  of  Mohammed,  which 
skilful  traditionists  of  the  imiversity  to  tlic  author  distinguished  as  bearing  tht 
perplex  liim  by  repeating  a  hundred  tradi-  stamp  of  authenticity,  out  of  a  mass 
tions,  which  they  purposely  misquoted,  or  whose  number  has  been  variously  stated 
ascribed  to  erroneous  sources ;  the  un-  at  100,000,  300,000,  and  even  000,000. 
aided  memory  of  Abu-Abdallah  enabled  In  this  choice  the  inreferroce  waa  sivcn 
him  easily  to  triumph  over  the  snares  to  those  which  baa  been  uprovea  and 
laid  for  him,  and  his  victory  was  hailed  received  by  Ahmed  Ebn  Hanbal,  the 
with  applause  by  his  antagonists  them-  founder  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  divi- 
aelves.  It  does  not  ]>rrcisely  appear  at  sions  of  the  Soonis.  While  employed  in 
what  date  he  migrated  to  Iransoxiana,  the  versification  and  transeriptioD  of  thaat 
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important  sentencea,  the  author  resided  which,  shipi  and  reflections  of  them  m 
at  Kf  ekka,  and  (as  he  himself  informs  us)  the  water  are  admirably  executed.  Hm 
never  committed  a  paragraph  to  writing  also  etched  from  his  own  designs  in  s 
without  previous  purification  by  prayer  slight,  spirited  style.  He  appears  to  have 
and  ablution  at  the  well  of  Zemsem.  died  in  1593. — Ferdinand,  boni  at  Dort, 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Mediuah,  to  in  1611,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and 
arrange  and  divide  the  work  into  subjects  he  never  forsook  his  manner;  but  although 
and  chapters,  each  of  which,  when  com-  his  pictures  may  be  mistaken,  on  a  hasty 
pleted,  ne  reverently  laid  between  the  view,  for  tliat  great  master's,  thev  really 
tomb  and  the  pulpit  of  the  prophet,  while  want  the  clearness  of  flesh  and  relief  that 
he  ofiered  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  distinguish  them.  Bol  also  often  fails  in 
his  undertaking,  which  (as  above  men-  mce  and  outline.  Besides  his  pictures, 
tioned)  consumed  sixteen  years  in  its  ne  left  many  etchings  tastefully  and  spirit- 
execution.  The  standard  compilation  thus  edly  executed,  with  lights  and  shadows 
achieved  is  characterised  by  Abulfeda  very  judiciously  managed.  He  died  in 
as  a  work,  "  from  the  accuracy  of  which  1681. — Cornelius,  also  a  Dutchman,  was 
there  can  be  no  appeal — the  supremacy  of  in  London  when  it  was  burnt  in  1666. 
which  is  unquestioned — and  from  which.  Of  that  conflagration  he  painted  several 
as  from  a  fountain  of  sweet  waters,  doctors  views,  and  likewise  of  diflerent  buildings 
drink  in  security,  while  judges  agree  in  in  and  about  the  English  metropolis, 
regulating  both  their  decisions  and  their  (Bryan.  Pilkington.) 
conduct  by  its  dicta  I"  The  title  of  Ssahih  BOLANO£R,  (John,)  a  painter,  bom 
has  been  sometimes  given  also  to  a  work  in  1606,  who  studied  under  Guido,  and 
on  a  similar  subject  by  Moslem,  who,  imitated  him  successfully  in  composition 
with  Termedhi,  holds  a  rank  among  and  colouring.  His  subjects  are  historical, 
traditionists  second  only  to  that  of  Al-  and  are  executed  with  great  taste  of  com- 
Bokhari ;  but  the  compilations  of  neither  position  and  delicacy  of  colouring.  He 
of  these  authors  have  ever  attained  the  was  principal  painter  to  the  duke  of 
high  authority  enjoyed  by  Al-Bokhari,  Modena,  and  died  in  1660.  (Pilkington.) 
whose  work  has  been  made  the  subject  BOLD,  (John,)  an  English  clergyman, 
of  innumerable  commentaries  by  legists  of  bom  at  Leicester,  in  1679,  of  an  ancient 
every  part  of  the  Moslem  world.  Copies  family,  and  educated  academically  at 
of  the  Ssahih  (sometimes  called  Djami-  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  be 
al-Ssahih)  are  found  in  most  of  the  great  was  matriculated  at  fifteen,  and  took  his 
public  libraries  of  Europe.  decree  of  B.A.  with  great  credit  in  1698. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  has  in  all  ages  of  When  admitted  into  holy  orders,   the 

Islam  been  a  noted  resort  of  the  learned,  bishop,  pleased  with  his  proficiency,  pur- 

and  many  distinguished  scholars  have  posed  to  make  him  his  chaplain.    But 

consequently  home  the  surname  of  Al-  the  prelate's  death  rendered  tnis  kind  in- 

Bokhari,  of  whomD'Herbelothasenume-  tention  unavailing,  and  Bold  remained 

rated  several.     Among  them  are  Imam-  through  life  upon  the  curacy  of  Stony 

Zadah  (son  of  the  Imam)  Al-Bokhari,  son  Stanton,  Leicestershire,  to  which  he  was 

of  the  author  of  the  Ssahih,  and  himself  ordained,  with  a  stipend  of  30/.  per  ann,, 

an  eminent  Jurisconsult ;  Abu-Hafss,  the  never  augmented  during  the  fifty  years  of 

opponent  of  the  Imam ;   his  son,  Ebn-  his  service  there,  nor  had  he  any  private 

Abi-Hafss;  Mohammed  Ebn  Mousa,  the  means.  In  the  interval  between  his  taking 

author  of  a  singular  poem,  every  line  of  his  degree  and  his  ordination,  he  ha(^ 

which  ends  with  the  letter  M  ;   Mohiy-  indeed,  taught  a  small  endowed  school  at 

ed-deen,  the  author  of  a  work  of  high  Hinckley,  atasalaiyof  10/.  peroan.,  but 

character  on  Legal  Decisions,&c. — Nearer  on  taking  possession  of  his  curacy,  all 

our  own  times,  the  appellation  was  as-  the  property  that  he  possessed  was  his 

sumed  as  a  name  of  authorship  by  the  chamber  furniture,  and  a  amall  but  select 

noted  Beggi-Jan  (see  Bbooi-Jam),  who  library;  nevertheless,  not  only  did  he 

was  a  voluminous  writer  on   doctrinal  support  himself  upon  his  stipend,   but 

point8,underthetideofDerwish-BokharL  abo  was  enabled  to  spend  5/.  a-year  in 

(Abulfeda.    D'Herbelot.    DeSacy.    Po-  charity,   and  to  save  another  5/.  as  a 

cock.    Gibbon,  &c.  &c.)  reserve  for  contingencies.    He  boarded 

BOL,  the  surname  of  some  artists  in  with  a  farmer  in  his  parish,  to  whom, 
the  Low  Countries.  The  earliest  of  them,  in  the  beginning  of  ms  time,  he  paid 
Hans,  or  John,  was  bom  at  Mechlin,  in  8/.  per  ann,y  but  which  was  gradually 
1534,  and  is  cliiefly  known  b^  views  of  raised  to  16/.  per  ann.  Let  it  not,  how- 
Amsterdam,  and  other  towns,  m  some  of  ever,  be  supposed  that  this  life  of  seclu- 
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tion,  of  labour,  and  of  frugality,  was  review  all  documents  relatiiig  to  it,  and 
one  from  which  he  had  no  power  of  to  assist  in  the  Saturday  sermons  preached 
escaping,  either  bv  the  exercise  of  his  to  the  Jews.  His  taste  for  antiquities  led 
talents,  or  the  kindness  and  influence  of  him  to  decorate  the  church  of  Su  Mary 
his  friends.  Though  contented  to  exer-  beyond  the  Tiber,  of  which  he  was  long 
cise  his  ministry  for  fifty  years  in  an  canon,  with  ancient  inscriptions,  and  other 
obscure  village — he  was  a  man  of  great  monuments  of  elder  times,  a  practice  that 
reading,  especially  in  the  Fathers  and  in  once  exposed  him  to  a  temporary  defttt 
the  early  writers  of  his  own  church.  He  of  obloquy,  because  he  had  admitted 
was  an  excellent  general  scholar,  had  some  pagan  remains  among  bis  collcc- 
great  talents  as  a  preacher,  and  was  also  a  tions.  He  died  December 4, 1749,  having 
correct  and  elegant  writer.  Mr.  Nichols  published  at  Rome,  in  folio,  1720,  Osscr^ 
says,  it  was  agreed  that  he  wrote  better  vazioni  so^ra  i  Cimiterj  de*  Santi  Martin 
than  most  contemporary  divines,  and  that  ed  Antichi  Cristiani  di  Roma.  He  had 
his  style  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  also  written  other  works,  but  they  all 
that  of  Addison.  But  although  he  had  perished  in  a  fire,  in  1737.  (BioK*Univ.) 
an  offer  of  preferment,  he  chose  volun-  BOLDINI,  (Nicludas,)  oslled  f'leeit' 
tarily  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  tino,  from  Vicenza,  where  he  was  bom, 
spiritual  welfare  of  this  one  poor  parish,  about  1510.  He  was  an  engraver  on 
under  the  conviction  that,  by  so  doing,  he  wood,  chiefly  after  Titian,  under  whom 
should  *'  make  his  example  and  doctrine  he  is  thought  to  have  studied.  His  eze- 
the  more  striking  and  eti'ective,"  and  so  cution  is  Wd  and  free,  but  his  works  are 
best  fulfil  the  solemn  obligations  that  he  scarce.  (Bryan.) 
had  undertaken.  In  fulfilling  them,  never  BOLDONI,  (Sigismond,)  a  noUe  Mi- 
was  a  minister  of  religion  more  exeni-  lanese,  born  about  1597,  who,  after  a 
plary,  diligent,  and  successful.  By  his  youth  of  literary  distinction,  became  pro- 
great  economy,  he  was  enabled  to  requite  feasor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  at  twentj- 
tlie  assistance  of  a  neighbouring  clergy-  five,  and  died  in  1630.  He  wrote  a 
man,  when  disabled  by  infirmity  during  poem  in  Latin,  on  the  death  of  Philip  IH. 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life ;  and  when  of  Spain ;  another  in  Italian,  on  the  fall 
he  died,  in  1 757,  his  savings  amounted  to  of  the  Lombards,  published  after  hia  death 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds,  by  his  brother,  also  a  poet;  two  Tdumct 
of  which  he  left  40/.  to  be  put  out  at  of  Latin  epbtles ;  Larius,  containing  a 
interest ;  one-half  of  such  interest  to  be  charming  description  of  the  lake  of  Cooio^ 
paid  at  Christmas  to  the  poorer  attendants  and  some  academical  orationa.  (Biog. 
at  church,  and  the  other  naif  for  a  sermon  Univ.) 

in  Lent,    ^*  upon  the   people's   duty  to  BOLDUC,  (James,)  a  Cqwichin  fiwi 

attend  to  the  instructions  of  the  minister  bom   at  Paris,   about  1580^    a  famont 

whom  the  bishop  should  set  over  them."  preacher  in  his  day,  and  yet  fcmemberad 

His  writings  are — 1 .  The  Sin  and  Danger  from  some  strange  dieological  workiy  that 

of  Neglecting  the  Public  Service  of  the  are  occasionally  sought  by  admiien  of 

Church,  Lond.  1745, 8vo.   2.  Religion  the  literary   curiosities.    One  of  theaei   De 

most  Delightful  Employment.     3.  The  Orgio  Christiano,  professes  to  prove  that 

Duty  of  Worthy  Communicating.     All  Adam  and  Noah  instituted  the  euchaiist; 

these  are  (or  were,  in  orthodox  times)  on  the  former  having  grown  corn,  the  latter 

the  list  of  the   Society  for   Promoting  made  wine.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

Christian  Knowledge.     He  also  left  a  BOLES  LAS,   or  BOL£SLAUS»  the 

considerable   number  of  MS.   sermons,  name  of  several   Pcdish  and  Bi^ieniian 

(Nichols*  Leicestershire,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2,  monarchs. 

975.)  BOLES  LAS  I.,    duke   or  princa  of 

BOLDETTI,(MarcAntony,)alearaed  Poland,  succeeded  his  father,  Midalas, 

antiquar)',  bom  at  Rome,  November  19,  ▲.n.  992.     He  was  a  brave  and  watUkc 

16G3,  of  a  family  originally  from  Lor-  ruler,  and  commenced  hia  reign  by  re- 

raine,   and   carefully   educated,   but  so  taking  Cracow,  which  had  fallen  into  the 

decidedly  fond  of  Plutarch  in  youth,  that  power  of  the  Bohemians :   be  was  also 

his  fellow-scholars  called  him  by  that  successful  in  his  wars  against  the  pagans 

philosopher's  name.  As  his  age  advanced,  of  Prussia,  from  whom  he  conoueiM  great 

tie  became  distinguished  as  a  student  of  part  of  Silesia ;  but  he  sullied  hit  laurds 

Hebrew  and  antiquities.     In  the  former  oy  his  treachery  to  Boleslas  HI.,  duke  of 

branch  of  learning,  his  progress  was  so  liohemia,  who  had  implored  his  assist- 

onsoicuous,  that  he  was  employed  to  ance,  and  whom  he  inveigled  into  his 

Hebrew  in  the  Vatican  library,  to  power  and  blinded,  a.d.  1(^2,  with  thm 
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design  of  seizing  his  dominions.  The  his  four  sons.  Ladislas,  the  eldest,  war 
execution  of  this  project  was,  however,  considered  the  head  of  the  family ;  hut 
prevented  by  the  arms  of  the  emperor,  in  attempting  to  despoil  his  younger 
Henry  II.  of  Germany ,  who  waged  a  brothers  of  their  inheritance,  he  was 
/ong  war  with  Poland ;  but  Boleslas  sue-  himself  expelled  by  their  united  arms  in 
ceeded,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  1146,  and  the  next  in  age  moimted  the 
1018,   in   procuring  the  release   of  his    throne  as 

country  from  the  homage  hitherto  paid  to        BOLESLAS  IV.,  a  prince  able  in  his 
the  empire.      A  war  with  the  Russian    domestic  administration,  but  unfortunate 

prince  of  Kiow,  whom  he  reduced  to  pay  in  his  wars.     The  cause  of  his  deposed 

tribute,  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  brother  Ladislas  had  been  espoused  by 

reien.   He  died  1025,  and  was  succeeded  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  former  of 

by  his  son,  Micislas  II.     Some  historians  whom  laid   Poland  under  an  interdict, 

have  represented  Boleslas  I.  as  assuming  but  the  thunders  of  the  church  were  dis- 

the  royal  title,  from  confounding  him  regarded  by  the  Poles.    The  armies  of 

with  his  great  grandson.  the  empire  were  less  easily  encountered, 

BOLESLAS  II.,  sumamed  the  Bold,  and  in  1157  Poland  was  invaded  and 

who  succeeded  his  father,  Casiniir  I.,  in  over-run  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  per- 

1058.    The  greater  part  of  his  rei^  was  son,  who  compelled  Boleslas  to  purchase 

passed  in  wars  with  Himgar)*,  Bohemia,  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 

and  Russia,  not  for  the  purpose  of  con-  money,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 

quest,  but  in  order  to  restore  exiled  princes  emperor  as  his  suzerain.    The  claims 

of  those  countries  who  had  sought  his  of  Ladislas  seem  to  have  been  entirely 

protection ;  but  the  desertion  of  his  army  passed  over  in  this  arrangement,  though 

in  an  expedition  against  Kiow,  (1077,)  some  historians  assert  that  he  received 

exasperated  his  temper,  and  he  became  lands  in  Silesia  as  a  compensation  for  the 

bloodthirsty  and  tyrannical.    In  the  same  loss  of  Poland.     A  war  in  which  Boleslas 

year  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  placing  engaged,  in  1163,   for  the  subjugation 

the  crown   on  his  own  head:   but  his  or  conversion  (then  nearly  synonymous 

cruelty  continued  to  increase,  and  the  terms)  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of 

vigorous  remonstrances  of  the  archbishop  Prussia,  had  an  equally  disastrous  issue : 

of  Cracow,  who  threatened  to  excommu-  the  Poles  were  entangled  in  a  morass 

nicate  him  for  his  enormities,  at  length  (1167),  and  their  army  entirely  cut  to 

so  enraged  him,  that  he  slew  the  prelate  pieces,  the  duke  himself  escapmg  with 

at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  May  1079.    This  difficulty.     He  died  1173,  and  another 

sacrilegious  murder  was  speedily  avenged  brother,  Micislas  III.,  succeeded, 
by  the  anathemas  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,        BOLESLAS  V.,  sumamed  the  Chaste, 

who  absolved  the  Poles  from  their  allegi-  became  duke  of  Poland  at  the  age  of 

ance,  suppressed  the  title  of  king,  and  seven,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Lesko, 

laid  the   kingdom   under  an  interdict,  a.d.   1227.     The  commencement  of  his 

Boleslas,  deserted  by  his  subjects,  fled,  reign  was  troubled  by  the  attempts  of  the 

in  1081,  into  Russia,  where  he  died  two  duke  of  Breslau,  Henry  the  Bearded,  to 

years  later.  supplant  him  in  his  throne,  and  by  the 

BOLESLAS    III.   (sumamed    Krzy-  devastations  of  the  Prussian  paeans,  to 

woosty,  or  Wry  mouthed,)  nephew  of  the  arrest  whose  progress  Conrad,  duke  of 

preceding,  succeeded  his  father,  Ladislas,  Masovia,    the  cousin  and  ffuardian  of 

at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a.d.  1102.     His  Boleslas,  called  in  the  aid  of  Sie  Teutonic 

reign  was  one  continued  scene  of  war-  knights,  to  whom  he  ceded  Culm  and 

fare ;  for  the  first  fourteen  years,  against  the  adjacent  territories,  the  foundation  of 

his  natural  brother,  Sbigniew,  to  whom  the  great  subsequent  power  of  the  order 

Pomerania  had  been  left  as  an  appanage,  on   the  shores  of  the  Baltic.     Boleslas 

and  who  was  finally  taken  and  put  to  assumed    the  reins  of  government  in 

death,    and    subsequently    against    the  1238,  but  his  weak  and  timid  disposition 

Russians,   Bohemians,   &c. ;    and    such  was  ill  fitted  to  withstand  the  torrent 

were  the  military  talents  and  good  for-  which  burst  on  the  country  two  years 

tune  of  Boleslas,  that  he  is  said  to  have  later,  in  the  irruption  of  the  countless 

lost    only    one    of   forty-seven    battles  host  of  Moguls  under  Batu,  (see  Batu, 

which  he  fought     He  did  homage  to  and  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary.)     He  took 

the  emperor  Lothaire  in  1135,  not  for  refuge  in   Hungary,  and  the  invaders, 

Poland,  but  for  Pomerania,  into  which  he  after  devastating  Poland,  and  burning 

first  introduced  Christianity.     He  died  Lublin   and    Cracow,  defeated,   in    the 

in  1138,  dividing  his  dominions  among  great  battle  of  Lignitz,  the  combined 
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forces  of  Poland,  Silesia,  and  the  Teutonic  very  large  fortune.     He  was  sheriff  of 
knight^  filling  nine  sacks  with  the  right  London  in   1446,   and  lord   mayor    in 
ears  of  the  slain.    On  the  retreat  of  the  1457.    By  his  will,  proved  July  2,  1463, 
Moguls,    Boleslas  returned  to    his   do-  he  left  1000/.  to  the  poor  in  London,  and 
minions,  hut  his  flight  in  the  time  of  200/.  to  those  of  Norfolk ;  a  plain  proof, 
danger  had  excited  the  contempt  of  his  considering  the  actual  value  of  money,  cif* 
subjects,  and  one  of  his  uncles  sought  to  his   enormous  wealth,   especially  as  he 
drive  him  from  the  throne.     Though  this  liad  three  daughters  married  highly,  and 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  his  authority  a  son,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  eood 
continued    to    be    disregarded    by    his  estate.    His  wife  also  was  Anne,  daughter 
nobles,  who  made  peace  and  war  on  each  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Hoo,  lord  Hoc 
other.    He  died,  aher  an  eventful  reign  and  Hastings.     His  second  son,  Sir  Wil- 
of  fifty-two  years,  A.D.  1279,  and,  leaving  Ham,  who  was  of  Blickling,  in  Norfolk, 
no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  one  of  the  eighteen  knights  of  the  Bath 
Lcsko  VI.     The  famous   salt-works  of  created  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  III. 
Wiliezka  (1237)   and    Bochnia    (1251)  married  Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters 
were  opened  during  this  reign.  and  co-heiresses  of  Thomas  Butler,  earl 
BOLESLAS  I.  became  duke  of  Bo-  of  Ormond,  the  only  Irish  peer  who  then 
hemia  a.d.  936,  by  assassinating  with  his  enjoyed   a  seat  in    the   English  House 
own  hand  his  elder  brother,  Wratislas,  at  of  Lords.     Sir  William  Boleyn*8  eldeot 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  by  whose  son,  named  Thomas,  married  Elixabeth, 
advice  he  also  re-established  paganism,  daughter  to  Thomas  Howard,   earl  of 
But   this  double  outrage  drew  on  him  Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  by 
the  arms  of  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  whom  he  had  a  son  named  George,  and 
who  compelled  him,  after  long  wars,  to  two  daughters,  named  Mary  and  Anne 
re-establish  Christianity,  and  to  become  respectively.     Anne  was  born  at  Blick- 
tributary  to  the  empire,  a.d.  950.     He  line,  apparently  in  1507,  but  the  baptis- 
subsequently  followed  Otho  in  his  Hun-  ma!  register  of'^that  parish  does  not  begin 
garian  wars,  and  died  in  967.  until  1557.    She  was  sent  to  France  in 
BOLESLAS  II.,  son  of  the  former,  the  autumn  of  1514,  with  Mary,  younger 
succeeded  him.     He  was  a  pious  and  sister  to  Henry  VIII.,  then  married  to 
valiant  prince,  and  gained  considerable  Lewis  XII.     When  the  queen  returned 
advantages  over  the  Poles,  from  whom  he  after  that  monarch's  death  in  the  follow- 
took  Cracow :  but  his  principal  achieve-  ing  year,  Anne  did  not  come  over  with 
ment  was  the  final  suppression  of  pa-  her,  but  remained  in  France  with  Claudia 
ganism  in  his  own  dominions,  which  he  of  Britanny,  wife  to  Francis  I.,  popularly 
did  not  succeed  in  effecting  without  long  called  the  good  queen,  being  religious, 
and  often-renewed  civil  wars.     He  built  equal  tempered,  and  kind-hearted  in  a 
numerous  churches,  and  in  977  erected  remarkable  deeree.    This  excellent  prin- 
Prague  into  a  bishopric,  subject  to  the  cess,  who  had  a  large  number  of  well- 
archbishop  of  Mentz ;  it  was  not  till  the  bom  young  persons  under  her  enre,  and 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  that  it  became  an  who  really   conducted  Anne    Buleyn** 
hidependent  archbishopric.     He  also  in-  education,  died  in  1524.   Up  to  that  time 
troduced  the  use  of  the  Roman  alpha-  it  has  been  generally  stated.  Sir  Thomas 
bet  in  Bavaria  in  place  of  the  Russian  Boleyn's  daughter  remained  with  her,  and 
characters.     He  died  in  999,  and  was  also  that  she  was  then  transferred  to  the 
succeeded  by  his  son,  family  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^on, 
BOLESLAS    III.,    a    weak    prince,  the  favourite  sister  of  Francis  I.,  who, 
whose   reign   lasted    only   three    years,  after  losing  her  first  husband,  married, 
when  he  was  treacherously  seised  and  in  January  1527,  Henry  d*Albret,  nomi- 
blinded    by    his    relative,    Boleslas    of  nal  king  of  Navarre.     Anne  is  thought 
Poland.     He  resigned  his  states  to  his  to   have  returned  almost  immediamr, 
brother  Jaromir,  but  survived  till  1037.  but  lord   Herbert   brings  her  back  in 
BOLEYN,  (.\nne,)  an  English  queen,  1522,  or  thereabouts,  when,  a  difference 
rendered  prominent  in   history  by  her  having  arisen  between  Henry  and  Francis, 
unhappy  fate  and  connexion  with   the  the  English  students  were  called  home 
Reformation.     Her  family  is  known  to  from  Paris.     Her  parenta,  he  says,  then 
have  been  seated  at  Sail,  in  Norfolk,  so  **  thought  it  not  fit  that  she  should  atay 
early  as  1283,  and  Geoffrey  Boleyn  was  there  any  longer.*'     However  this  may 
buried  in  the  church  there  in  1440.     A  be,  there  is  ever}*  reason  to  believe  that 
•on  of  his,  also  named  Geoffrey,  settled  Anne  was  in  Eneland  at  the  time  when 
'lA  Lomlon  as  a  trader,  and  amassed  a  the  earl  of  Northumberland*!  elder 
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was  married  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  a  league  concluded  some  time  before  ba- 
daughter,  a  marriage  of  which  the  exact  tween  thc^  two  crowns.  Sir  Thomas 
"date  is  unknown,  but  which  appears  to  Bolcyn  had  long  been  prominent  among 
have  taken  place  about  the  close  of  1523,  statesmen  and  courtiers,  having  been 
or  beginning  of  the  following  year,  employed  upon  several  embassies,  and 
Anne  Boleyn's  connexion  with  this  event  being  treasurer  of  the  royal  household, 
depends  chiefly  upon  a  statement  by  It  was  his  great  ability  as  a  dijdomatist 
Cavendish,  gentleman  usher  to  cardinal  which  raised  him  in  Henry's  estimation, 
Wolsey,  who  says  that  the  king  had  con-  it  being  found  safer  to  trust  him  in  all 
ceived  a  secret  passion  for  her,  and  was  questions  of  foreign  politics  than  any 
consequently  much  hurt  and  offended  by  other  English  adviser  of  the  crown.  As 
•edng  that  lord  Percy,  being  similarly  an  acknowledgment  for  these  services, 
smitten,  intended  to  espouse  her.  The  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  in 
result  was,  that  Wolsey,  to  whom  Percy  1523,  and  June  18,  1525,  he  was  created 
was  attached  as  an  attendant,  received  viscount  Rochford,  being  grandson  and 
orders  from  Henry  to  interfere,  and  a  coheir  of  Thomas  Butler,  earl  of  Ornioud, 
marriage  was  hastily  made  up  between  summoned  to  parliament,  in  1495,  as  Sir 
the  unconscious  rival  of  his  sovereign  and  Thomas  Ormond  de  Rochford.  He  was 
lady  Mury  Talbot  Wolsey 's  interference  also  proprietor  of  that  nobleman's  estate 
and  its  known  results  are  here  pro-  at  Rochford  in  Essex.  U  is  idle  to  ac- 
bably  stated  correctly,  but  as  much  can-  count  for  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  elevation 
not  be  safely  said  of  Henry's  concealed  to  the  peerage  upon  any  other  ground 
.affection  for  Anne  at  that  time.  Caven-  than  his  own  services,  descent,  and  pro- 
dish  says  that  the  cardinal  told  Percy,  perty.  His  daughter's  charms,  which 
^*  his  highness  intendeth  to  prefer  her  ordinarily  find  a  reason  for  the  whole  of 
(Anne)  to  another  person,  with  whom  his  prosperity,  were  not  likely  to  have 
he  hath  travailed  already,  and  being  had  any  weight  at  all  in  1523,  and  could 
-almost  at  a  point  with  the  same  person,  have  had  next  to  none  in  1525.  In  the 
-although  she  knoweth  it  not,  yet  hath  the  former  year,  Anne  was  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
king,  most  like  a  politic  and  prudent  and  in  the  latter,  her  age  was  only 
prince,  conveyed  the  matter  in  such  sort,  eighteen.  Her  acquaintance  with  Henry, 
that  idle,  upon  his  royal  motion,  will  be,  besides,  reaUy  appears  to  have  com- 
.  I  doubt  not,  right  glad  and  agreeable  to  menced  about  two  years  later.  Then, 
the  same."  Now,  it  is  merely  a  gra-  indeed,  namely,  in  1527,  she  gained  un- 
tuitous  inference,  that  this  "  other  per-  doubtedly  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  king, 
son"  was  the  king  himself.  The  fact  and  her  father's  elevation,  Dec.  8,  1529, 
really  is,  that  Anne  had  been  intended  to  the  earldoms  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond, 
as  a  wife  for  the  son  of  Sur  Piers  Butler,  both  honours,  however,  to  which  he  had 
in  order  to  terminate  a  dispute  between  hereditary  pretensions,  was  probably  very 
the  Boleyns  and  the  Butlers,  and  that  much  of  a  compliment  to  herself.  Henry 
Henry  having  been  brought,  after  some  appears  to  have  e^iven  the  first  public 
hesitation,  to  approve  this  plan,  had  intimation  of  Anne  s  conquest,  on  Sunday, 
charged  Wolsey  to  carry  it  into  exe-  May  5,  1527,  when  he  gave  a  grand 
cution.  The  '*  other  person,"  therefore,  entertainment  at  Hampton  Court  to  the 
intended  for  Anne  by  the  kin^,  was  in  all  French  ambassadors,  who  came  thither 
probability  the  son  of  Sir  Piers  Butler,  for  an  audience  of  leave,  after  the  con- 
and  Henry,  for  aught  that  certainly  elusion  of  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of 
appears,  might  have  had  little  or  no  his  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  to  some 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  member  of  their  royal  family.  Towards 
beauty,  whose  miserable  end  has  ble-  midnight,  the  king  and  viscount  de 
mished  his  reputation  so  irreparably,  Turenne,  with  six  other  persons,  retired, 
until  the  time  wnen  she  came  to  court  as  and  soon  re-appearing,  dressed  as  Vene- 
an  attendant  upon  queen  Catharine,  tian  gentlemen,  chose  partners  for  a  ball, 
which  lord  Herbert  says  was  "  about  the  Henry  offered  his  hand  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
twentieth  year  of  her  age."  This  coin-  Turenne  to  the  princess  Mary,  dowager 
cides  with  the  year  1527,  when  Henry  queen  of  France,  and  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
first  became  actively  busied  about  a  Subsequently  Anne's  progress  to  the 
divorce  from  Catharine,  and  when,  ac*  dangerous  height  which  she  ultimately 
cordingly,  Anne's  arrival  from  France  attained  found  little  interruption.  As  a 
has  been  commonly  dated,  her  father  preliminary  step  she  was  created,  Sept.  1, 
having  then  gone  over  with  Sir  Anthony  J  532,  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  under 
Brown  to  take  the  French  king's  oath  to  the  name  of  Anne  Rochford.    The  title 
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itself  might  be  considered  as  royal,  obtained  for  it  in  sufficient  time  fiir  tha 
Jasper  Tudor,  ultimately  duke  of  Bed-  expected  issue.  As  this  pnm>ect  sood 
fora,  great-uncle  to  the  lung,  ha\'ing  been  became  hopeless,  Anne  reoeiyed  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  It  has  been  repre-  honours  of  royalty  at  court,  on  Easter- 
sented  that  Henry's  original  design  was  eve,  April  12.  On  the  10th  of  the  fol- 
to  make  Anne  his  mistress,  and  that  she  lowing  month,  Cranmer,  as  aichbuhop  of 
spumed  the  proposal  almost  in  the  words  the  province,  opened  a  court  at  Dun- 
put  into  Elizabeth  WoodviUe's  mouth  on  stable,  within  six  miles  of  AmpthiD, 
receiving  a  declaration  of  love  from  where  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  residing, 
Edward  IV.  Cardinal  Pole  also,  whose  to  examine  the  validity  of  her  marriaee 
violence  upon  paper  is  quite  as  remark-  with  Henrv.  She  treated  hb  proceco- 
able  as  any  smoothness  that  might  have  ings,  notwithstanding  the  senrice  npoa 
distinguished  his  ordinary  conversation,  her  of  a  formal  citation,  with  dignified 
attributes  Anne*s  refusal  of  royal  con-  silence,  and  thus,  without  any  oppoaitioB 
cubinage  to  experience  of  its  uncertainty  on  her  part,  sentence  was  given,  on  the 
in  her  sister  Mary's  case.  That  lady  23d  of  May,  pronouncing  Henrr*8  mar- 
was  married  January  31,  1521,  to  Wil-  riage  with  her  null  and  void  nom  the 
liam  Carey,  esquire  of  the  body,  and  a  beginning,  as  beinr  contrary  to  God's 
great  favourite  with  the  king,  who  seems  law,  and  consequenUy  such  aa  no  fauman 
to  have  been*  present  at  the  marriage ;  authority  could  render  valid.  Five  days 
and  Romanists  would  fain  believe  it  afterwards,  Cranmer  confirmed,  at  Lam- 
arranged  by  him  as  a  provision  for  his  beth,  the  king's  marriage  whh  Anne 
cast-off  mistress.  It  proved  fruitful,  not  Boleyn,  and  on  Whit  Sunday,  June  I, 
only  a  daughter  springing  from  it,  but  a  he  crowned  her  at  Westminster.  On  the 
son  also,  Henry,  created  by  his  cousin,  13th  of  the  following  September  the  gave 
queen  Elizabeth,  *  baron  of  Hunsdon,  birth  to  a  princess,  eventually  the  wns- 
alt hough  Romish  imputations  upon  Mary  trious  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  roral 
Boleyn 's  memcry  are  not  strengthened  palace  of  Greenwich.  Of  Anne*i  ao- 
by  any  hint  of  progeny  from  the  king,  mestic  life  upon  the  throne  few  pai^ 
Such  imputations  do  not  rest,  however,  ticulars  remain,  but  her  opiniona  wen 
upon  Pole's  authority  alone.  Sanders,  favourable  to  the  Reformation;  and 
the  great  provider  of  Romish  darts  Foxe  deflares  her  to  have  been  moat 
against  the  English  reformation,  bears  conspicuous  for  liberality  to  the  poor. 
testimony  likewise  to  Mary  Boleyn 's  He  also  says  that  she  desired  her  cnu- 
infamy.  But  he  renders  his  account  lains  to  use  a  perfect  freedom  in  ao- 
more  stimulant,  by  relating  that  Henry  monishing  her  of  anything  that  they 
fell  into  this  connexion  in  the  course  of  might  consider  in  want  of  amendment. 
visits  paid  to  Mary's  mother,  lady  Boleyn,  The  honest  and  unsparing  Latimer  wai 
who  was  also  his  mistress,  and  bore  him  one  of  these  chaplains.  Amidat  ao  much 
Anne,  his  future  wife.  Rastal  is  the  deserving  of  commendation,  it  mav 
authority  cited  by  Sanders  for  this  tale,  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  Anne  s 
which  is  equally  revolting  and  absurd>  manners  were  sufficiently  guarded  lor  the 
Henry  being  not  more  than  sixteen  situation  to  which  she  was  raised,  and 
at  the  time  of  Anne's  birth.  for  Henry's  overbearing  jealous  temper. 
Her  unhappy  marriage  was  private.  Her  education  in  France,  where  manners 
and  it  occurred  about  the  25th  of  January,  are  more  free  than  in  Encland,  may 
1533,  as  we  learn  from  Cranmer,  who  probably  account  for  this  defect.  By 
has  been  represented  as  present,  if  not  such  want  of  judgment  she  might  have 
actually  officiating.  He  did  not,  how-  unconsciously  laid  a  train  for  her  down- 
ever,  in  fact,  know  of  it  until  a  fortnight  fal.  But  it  was  accomplished  by  the 
afterwards.  The  ceremony  was  per-  aid  of  other  incidents.  In  the  beginning 
formed,  according  to  Sanders  and  Stowe,  of  1536,  Catharine  of  Aragon  died,  ex* 
by  Rowland  Lee,  eventually  bishop  of  hibiting  at  the  last  that  d^ply  religions 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Soon  aher-  feeling,  and  that  kind  affection  for  Heniy, 
wards,  Anne's  pregnancy  rendered  an  which  necessarily  raised  her  character, 
avowed  of  the  marriage  necessary,  and  higli  as  it  stood  before,  and  which  made 
her  brother,  George  Boleyn,  viscount  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  king's 
Rochford,  was  sent  early  in  April  to  mind.  Anne  could  not  oe  expected  to 
inform  the  king  of  France  of  it  Not  share  in  his  mournful  reflections;  but  ahe 
even  then,  however,  was  it  published  to  might,  and  even  without  hypoerisj,  have 
the  world,  probably  under  some  cxpccta-  shown  a  saddened  respect  lot  the  dm 
tion  that  papal  approbation  mignt  be  of  a  princess  so  amiable  and  unforti 
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She  did,  however,  it  is  said,  show  unseemly  Henry*!  unmanly  cruelty.    Yet  from  all 
I    levity  and  exultation,  when  informed  of  the  particulars  upon  record  of  Anne's 
■    Catharine's  decease.     At  least  she  eare  unhappy  case,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon 
^ound  among  the  thoughtless  crowd  for  her  memory  the   stain  of  moral  guilt. 
,.    such  a  view  of  her  conduct,  by  departing  Her   brief  career  of  splendour  was  un- 
from   the   national   fashion    of  wearing  questionably  shaded  by  vanity  and  in- 
,    black  on  the  loss  of  friends,  and  appear-  discretion.     She  was  delighted  to  observe 
g    ing  in  a  suit  of  yellow,  the  colour  used  that  the  generality  of  men  paid  homage 
as  a  mourning  for  queens  at  the  court  of  to  those  charms  which  had  raised  her  to 
France.      Henry's   complete   alienation  a  throne;    and  nature  had  not  formed 
from  her  is  attributed  by  Romish  writers  her  for  dissembling  the  satisfaction  that 
to  a  new  passion  that  he  had  conceived  she  felt.     Such  venial  faults  do  appear, 
for  Jane  Sejrmour,  one  of  her  maids  of  however,  to  have  been  the  sole  blemishes 
honour,  daughter  of  a  knight  seated  at  of  her  character.     But  when  arraigned, 
Wolf-hall,  in  Wiltshire.     Sanders  relates  May  15,  1536,  before  a  coiurt  selected 
that  she  surprised   this  young  woman  from    the    upper    house,   consisting    of 
^    sitting  on  the  king's  knee,  four  months  twenty-seven  peers,  she  was  found  guilty, 
'     afler   Catharine's   death,    and   that   her  in  spite  of  such  a  defence,  unaided  by 
^     emotions  immediately  became  so  violent  counsel   as  she   was,    that  made   every 
as  to  throw  her  into  premature  labour,  spectator  anticipate  an  acquittal.    Two 
when  she  produced  a  shapeless  mass.    A  days  after  this,  Anne's  marriage  with  the 
contemporary  French  poet,  whose  inter-  king;  was  annulled  in  an  especial  court 
eating  Hisioire  d'Anne  Boleyn  has  been  holden  before  Cranmer  at  Lambeth.  The 
lately  published  by  M.  Crapelet,  from  a  ground  is  unknown,  but  it  was  some- 
*    MS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  at  the  thing  confessed^  probably  a  prior  engage- 
end  of  Henry's  letters  to  this  unfortunate  ment      This  decision   really   destroyed 
»    queen,  gives  a  far  more  probable  account  Anne's  imputed  crime,  but  nothing  short 
i     of  her   parturition.     According  to   this  of  her  blood  would  satisfy  the  king,  and 
(    authority,    Henry  received  so  severe  a  on  the  19th  of  May  she  was  beheaded 
I     fall  from  his  horse  when  goins  out  for  a  with  a  sword  within  the  Tower.     To  all 
r     day's  hunting,  that  his  immediate  death  appearance  a  baser  legal  murder  never 
I     was  at  first  apprehended.     Anne  being  disgraced  a  christian  country.    (Sanders. 
r     hastily   informed    of  the   accident  was  Heylin.     Selden.    Turner.     Lingard.) 
quickly  seized  by  the  pains  of  childbirth,        BOLGENI,  (John  Vincent,)  an  Italian 
and  produced  a  male  child,  well-formed,  Jesuit,  bom  at  Bergamo,  in  1733,  and 
but  still-bom.     Henry's  cherished  hopes  remarkable,  after  the  suppression  of  his 
of  a  son  were  thus  again  rudely  dashed  order,  for  the  ardent  maintenance  of  those 
to  the  ground,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  papal  principles  that  it  had  been  so  active 
than  that  superstition  immediately  sug-  in  disseminating.     As  he  fell  upon  revo- 
gested  to  a  mind  like  his,  that  he  had  lutionary  times,  when  the  papacy  was  at 
married  a  second  time  under  circum-  its  lowest  ebb,  his  various  publications  in 
stances  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  favour  of  it,   which  are  all  in  Italian, 
to  the  wrath  of  Heaven.     Under  any  such  provoked  great  opposition,  even  some  of 
belief,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  nis   brethren  feeling  themselves  called 
beauty's    charms    woiild    quicken    his  upon  to  refute  them.     He  died  at  Cre- 
exertions  to  be  released,   as    those   of  mona,  in  1816.     (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
Anne  herself  had  done  while  the  famous        BOLINGBROKE,   (Henry  St.  John, 
divorce  was    lagging    tediously  before  viscount,)  a  distinguished  English  writer 
mankind.      Let   any    one    remark   the  and  politician,  omy  son  of  Sir  Henry 
senseless  excesses  upon  which  Romish  St.  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  in  Wilt- 
partisans  are   even  now  driven  by  the  shire,  baronet,  by  Mary,  his  first  wife, 
name  of  Boleyn,  and  he  will  see  at  once  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Robert 
that  nothing  could  be  more  within  the  Rich,  third  earl  of  Warwick  of  that  family, 
reach  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign  than  a  He  was  bom   at   Battersea,  in  Surrey 
revolting    case    against    the   obnoxious  October  1,   1678,   and  his  tender  years 
Anne.     When  accordingly,  on  May-day,  were  chiefly  spent  under  the  care  of  his 
1536,  this  unhappy  beauty  was  publicly  grandmother,  a  rieid  presbyterian,  who 
disgraced,  the  charges  brought  forward  found  a  tutor  for  him  in  Daniel  Burgess, 
against  her  were  of  the  most  improbable  a  minister  of  her  own  persuasion.     This 
and   revolting  character.     Incest  with  instructor  was,  perhaps,  as  unfit  for  a 
her  own  brother,  and  adultery  with  other  pupil  like  young  St  John,  as  any  that 
mm,  were   alleged   in   justification    of  could  be  found,  for  he  intermingled  non- 
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conformist  austerity  with  flashes  of  sportive  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  of 
humour,  which  might  laugh  it  out  of  the  Whie  party,  which  was  yet  in  power, 
countenance.  Thus  a  hoy,  whose  parts  and  with  little  appearance  of  weakneti 
were  unusually  lively,  was,  at  one  time,  either  in  the  house  or  out  of  doorL 
driven  to  read  puritanical  divinity,  at  Young  St  John,  however,  formed  an  inti- 
anoiher,  was  amused  hy  his  tutor's  oddi-  mate  connexion  with  Robert  Hariej, 
ties.  His  father,  too,  was  one  of  the  last  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  whoae  hopes 
men  to  give  good  advice,  or  exercise  a  of  rising  were  built  upon  a  coalition  of 
sound  control,  having  not  only  plunged  parties,  which  he  thoiwbt  himaelf  able  to 
into  various  excesses,  but  even  also  com-  effect  With  a  view  ofdoing  this,  Harirr, 
mitted  a  murder,  of  which  he  was  con-  though  representative  of  a  prcsbyteriaD 
victed,  although  for  some  unknown  reason  faminr,  was  now  courting  the  Tories,  whose 
he  escaped  its  penalty.  An  early  train-  popuuurity  was  upon  the  increase,  and  who 
ing  of  this  kind  will  account  for  much  came  into  power  at  the  beginning  of 
that  is  exceptionable  in  St  John's  after-  queen  Anne  s  reign.  Neither  Harley  nor 
life.  As  his  age  advanced  he  was  sent  St  John,  however,  was  admitted  into  the 
to  Eton,  where  he  became  acouainted  ministry  until  the  year  1704,  when  the 
with  Walpole,  afterwards  the  celebrated  former  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and 
minister,  who  was  two  years  older  than  the  latter  secretary  at  war.  Harier  was 
himself^  but  the  two  boys  appear  to  have  removed  in  1707,  and  St.  John  imme- 
disagreed,  and  thus  a  foundation  of  per-  diately  resigned.  He  toon  afterwards 
sonal  dislike  was  laid  for  that  political  retired  from  parliament,  and  spent  two 
rivalry  which  estranged  them  at  a  future  years  in  the  country,  diligently  employed 
ppriou.  From  Eton,  Bolingbroke  removed  upon  that  acquisition  of  knowledge  wKich 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  noticed  had  formerly  been  prevented  by  liis  irre- 
there  for  great  natural  abilities,  though  gular  habits,  and  latterly  by  official  duties, 
neither  for  steadiness  of  application,  nor  These  duties  had  shown  him  the  extent  of 
moral  propriety.  On  leaving  the  univer-  his  deficiencies,  and  he  now  devoted  him- 
sity,  he  plunged  into  all  the  excesses  of  self  to  the  removal  of  them,  with  all  the 
fashionable  dissipation ;  but  a  friendship  eagerness  of  an  aspiring  spirit,  and  with 
formed  with  Dryden,  then  aged  and  de-  all  the  success  that  great  abilities  could 
prcssi'd,  proved  him  far  above  the  intel-    command. 

tectual  average  of  wild  young  men.   After        In  1710,  the  Godolphin  adminittratioB 
a  brief  interval  of  riotous  extravagance,    fell,  and  Harley  became  head  of  a  new 
his  father  grew  tired  of  supplying  the    cabinet.     He  desired  originally  an  info- 
necessary  funds,  and  resolved  upon  send-    sion  of  Whigs,  but  found  it  impracticable, 
ing  him  abroad,  both  to  improve  his  mind,    and  accordingly  sought  colleagues  entirely 
and  to  break  his  connexion  with  a  circle    among  the  Tories.     Jealous  of  St.  John's 
of  objectionable  associates.     Besides  ob-    brilliant  parts  and  restleaa  ambition,  be 
taining  these  advantages  from  his  travels,    would  fam  have  merely  restored  his  old 
he    thus   gained    a    knowledge    of    the    appointment     But  St  John    knew  the 
French  language,  which  served  him  essen-    value  of  his  aid,  and  would  not  give  it 
tially  when  become  a  leading  politician,    on  such  terms.     Harley  was,  therefore, 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  married,  in    under  the  necessity  of  making  him  secie 
1700,  to  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sh     tary  of  state.     In  supporting  themselves 
Henry  Winchescomb,  the  descendant  of    under  the  difficulties  of  a  powerful  Whi^ 
that  opulent  clothier,  who  was  familiarly    opposition,  the  new  ministry  sought  lite- 
known  under  Henry  VIII.  as  Jack  of    rary  aid,  which  was  very  much  under 
Newbury.    By  this  lady  he  gained  a  large    St  John's  direction,  and  Swift,  and  Atlei^ 
fortune,    but  otherwise   the    connexion    bury,  with   other  such   geniuses,    were 
proved   most  unsatisfactory.      St.  John    euided  by  his  instructions  in  advocating 
complained  that  his  wife's  temper  was     Tory  politics.  The  chief  enffine  emplored 
insutforable ;  she,  that  his  infidelities  were    for  tins  purpose  was  a  weekly  paper  called 
shauiploss  and  intolerable;  and  they  soon    the  Examiner.     In  this,  one  piece  ap- 
forinally  separated.    Being,  however,  now    peared,  which  engrossed  for  a  time  public 
in  circumstances  for  a  seat  in  parliament,    attention,  known  as  Mr.  St  John's  Letter 
he   w)is   elected  member    for    Wootton    to  the  Examiner :  it  contains  a  detailed 
Hassctt,  a  lH)rough  which  his  father  had    attack  upon  the  late  ministry.  dispUy- 
gfveral  times  represented.     In  the  house    ing  advantageously  the  writer's  peculiar 
"^lons  he  soon  made  his  way,  by  a    talents  for  influencing  popular  opinion, 
^nd  n>adine8s  which  rciidered    In  this  view,  even  St.  Jonn  s  abuse  of  the 
of  ofKcial  greatness.     Both    celebrated  ducliess  of  Marlborough  mighl 
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not  have  been  ill-judged,  for  contem-  In  the  preceding  year,  Paulet  St  Johiii 
poraries  commonly  take  a  malicious  plea-  a  collatiral  relaaye,  died  without  iaime, 
sure  in  such  attacks  upon  each  other,  and  thus  the  eaildom  of  BoUngbroke, 
But  posterity  sees  with  disgust  a  female  which  he  had  enjoyed,  became  extinct, 
possessed  of  many  superior  qualities,  His  cousin,  the  secretary  of  state,  wished 
though  violent  in  temper,  and  at  one  for  a  revival  of  this  honour  in  hia  own 
time  a  court  minion,  branded  as  *'  a  Airy  person,  but  importantly  as  he  had  served 
broke  loose  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  ministry,  he  could  not  obtain  gratifi- 
heaven  on  a  sinful  people."  This  parti-  cation  to  this  extent  His  colleague, 
cular  saUy,  too,  is  more  than  usually  Oxford,  had  long  been  jealous  of  him, 
offensive  from  St  John's  unhappy  pre-  and  by  talking  to  the  queen  of  his  profli- 
ludices  against  religion.  It  can  hardly  gacy  in  private  life,  had  rendered  him  an 
be  acouitted  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Sucn  object  of  her  aversion.  He  could  not, 
was,  however,  the  sensation  made  by  accordingly,  obtain  a  higher  rank  than 
St  John's  paper,  that  besides  attacks  from  that  of  viscount,  greatly  to  his  disgust  and 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  even  earl  mortification.  But  although  he  charged 
Cowper,  who  yet  held  the  seals,  inter-  his  disappointment  chiefly  upon  Oxford, 
mitted  his  judicial  tasks  to  answer  it.  he  did  not  choose  to  break  with  him 
St  John  w&s  thus  exhibited  as  the  first  o]>enly,  party  spirit,  or  love  of  power,  re- 
English  political  writer  of  his  time,  and  taining  him  as  tne  colleague  of  a  minister, 
people  generally  thought  him  to  have  whom  henceforth  he  envied  as  more  suc- 
established  a  triumphant  case.  In  the  cessful  than  himself  in  the  race  of  anibi- 
house '^commons  he  became  equally  cele-  tion,  and  abhorred  as  the  author  of  a 
brated,  his  eloquence  having  established  check  that  galled  his  haughty  spirit  He 
a  decided  supremacy  there,  even  before  never  foreave  Oxford.  Many  years  afker- 
Harlcy's  elevation  to  the  peerage,  as  earl  wards,  when  exile  and  misfortune  would 
of  Oxford  and   Mortimer.      After  that  have  taught  a  christian  spirit  something 

Jieriod,  he  was  the  regular  ministerial  better,  he  recapitulated  his  great  services 
eader.  He  was  not,  however,  fortunate  to  the  ministry,  and  spoke  of  the  eleva- 
in  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  under-  tion  that  acknowledged  them,  as  <*  a 
taken  chiefly  by  his  means  in  1711.  On  punishment,  not  a  reward."  To  put  him 
the  contrary,  the  ships  employed  were  into  eood  humour,  Oxford  subsequently 
found  too  large  for  sailing  up  the  river,  said,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  1*  ranee, 
and  some  unlucky  accidents  concurring  while  the  negotiations  lingered  at  Utrecht 
with  ill-devised  measures,  an  expedition  It  has,  however,  been  asserted  on  the 
which  affected  considerably  St  John's  other  side,  that  important  ends  were  con- 
reputation,  ended  in  disaster  and  disgrace,  templated  from  bolingbroke's  mission. 
During  the  party  contests  which  preceded  and  that  his  abilities  secured  them.  Be 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  secretary  came  these  things  as  they  may,  his  diplomatic 
into  more  than  a  common  parliamentary  visit  to  France  brought  a  severe  stain 
conflict  with  Walpole,  his  old  rival  at  upon  his  reputation.  He  was  accused  of 
school.  That  statesman  was  found  to  have  betraying,  m  the  course  of  it,  English 
been  connected  with   some  clandestine  secrets  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  Madame 

{)ractices,  while  he  held  office  under  the  Tencin,  famed  for  personal  attractions, 
ate  ministry,  a  sum  of  500/.  paid  for  a  and  skill  in  intrigue,  became  acquainted 
contract  being  treated,  certainly  with  a  with  him,  by  the  contrivance,  it  was  re- 
great  appearance  of  probability,  as  a  bribe  ported,  of  De  Torcy,  and  managed  so  as 
received  by  himself.  In  consequence,  it  to  steal  some  papers  which  that  minister 
was  voted,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  wished  to  see.  Whatever  may  be  the 
a  high  breach  of  trust,  and  notonous  cor-  truth  of  this  tale,  not  only  an  opening 
ruption ;  he  was  expelled  the  house  of  will  be  always  given  for  circulating  suc- 
commons,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  cessfuUy  such  accounts  when  dissipated 
declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  pre-  men  like  Bolingbroke  are  placed  in  situa- 
sent  parliament.  To  soreness  from  all  tions  of  trust,  but  also  there  is  a  real 
this  disgrace,  and  a  conviction  that  it  was  danger  of  unintentional  evils  from  them, 
chiefly  owing  to  St.  John,  has  been  attri-  Their  want  of  the  best  principles,  and 
buted  much  of  that  personal  hostility  subjection  to  a  tyrannical  thirst  of  plea- 
with  which  the  future  minister  is  thought  sure,  neither  allow  them  a  thorough 
to  have  perseveringly  regarded  his  old  mastery  of  their  own  actionSf  nor  that 
schoolfellow.  In  1712,  St  John  was  raised  circumspection  which  confidential  offices 
to  the  peerage,  and  thus  gained  the  appel-  require.  On  the  secretary's  return  from 
lation  by  which  he  is  gener^ly  known,  his  embassy,  a  new  mortification  awaited 
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'- /  ti '.:..       }i%    .-.'-»    T^r.w-'.'.i   t-trr  *.'_v:ti  ^*  r.oT*~*t:t*.  do  one  u  acre 

of  ;.  *  i •.'.:„',.>  >'...-,v.  4:.':  CT'-rnr.-.-.r-i  s-:.:«-.r:  r-'iii  :o  •J:*  Schism  BilL    The 

■» .  •.:. .  r.  :. . ;:. ».  * . :  ". :*i*. ', r.*  or  v- : '.  ::.  -■ :  : ill  q  -•=*?-»  :  -j'r.ici'tx.tioci&  lore  to  the  Ginzch 

h-t  \M\Tr  r.'.*:it-.'«r*   -:'-.-.  1  '-^  *-*----r*lv  :rjui«  irr  rror.glj  arenc  from  ditfent, 

V- 1:  «r :.  : -, :  Oi : '/.' ■:  %  r : . :. .  t  v  or.  >  ■* ;.  o**  ii.  d  n: tr. v  cf  ber  rabjecu  naDirmQ t  felt  ia 

r4,"*.v  ',,rj*:.-> :■*,'.  j%\  t".  '-:.  "...t  vir.c  'i^*.  a  fisLilfcr  :r.uiiit-r.  To  secure  mpport  from 

i*  '4^<t  r. >-.«•'.- 4. '^■-  v>  *-**.£  :«..•:.  a  -'.ror.z  fH>i-  her  and  iheai.  a  bul  vas  broag'ht  into  the 

I  o.-j  fejfii :.  >:•.  • :.  *:  W :.  'i  ':r.'.-T>:Z.  \\  corr.-  hocKr  of  coxmo^f.  M-T 1 2, 1 71 4,  for  taking 

If.-^.r.'^  •,-.«:  |,i'.:r.o;-:.of.  o:  V:re::.:.    Tiiii  frcm  diwe&un  the  a: earn  of  cducadsg 

f.'ov'rri  ar.  a.":«joj.?  'i.-i-irr-ajL::.?  rx*:"'*  at  thtfr   own   children   in  non-confonning 

r.o:.'.<r  ar.d  aor'^d.     Nor  tb  ;.?:..  at  Ifr.'.jZrth.  priccipkef.     Having   puMHJ  that  house, 

i.'i  Mav  27].'^  *M*'.  f^ar.e  wzk*  pro'.Ia:::.rd,  it   v&s   a/ivocated   hjT   Boling'broke,   iti 

«'<; r«r    :.' I : .'i i  ^ *>: r ! al    d : !h :  u ! :.'.-%   ov ^ r.      In  probable  author,  with  all  the  energr  and 

pa  liarfit-ii*.,  '.:At.':l.  a  rr.ajority  approved,  eloquence  of  vhich  he  vas  master.     He 

ar.d   Wlii'j  t,yy,.\r.tAi  v-oa  nXutzx  nolbv  has  thus  earned  fcr  himself  from  the  in- 

ti'.an  dari^«:roui :  but  «:V(T}'  article  of  the  tended   rjfferen  a  parallel    viih  Julian 

tr*:aty  «a«  attarrkc-d  'jritri  extreme  ranrour  the  Apo«tate,  whose  vritings,  ther  say, 

arid  )nt«rrrip«:rarir;e  out  of  dryjr«.     Thi:s  are  the  delight  of  infideU,  and  who  vou.d 

i\i*:  rfiiri:^t«:r>!  fon.'id  hone  of  the  ea.«e  and  fain  have  crushed  Chrutiaii:i%'  b%-  the  terv 

jiopiilarity  II {i'in  whi'.h  they  had  reckoned  n^eans  which  the  Schi&m   hill  provided 

U*tiu  the  •>uf:<:i--.':fiil  i->-ueof  tiieir  lab^jurs;  against  protestant  non -conformity.    Ti'.'.i 

on  the  f.-ofitrary,  their  po*>:on  appeared  intolerant   niea^ure,   having   pa:»Md  the 

to  j.'ro'A-  n.or':  ufi'rerta'u  tr.t-Ty  day,  and,  lords  by  five  voters  onlv.  was  to  come  :n:.» 

an  H'M'i],  undi-r  *-m':\i  circunistanceif,  indi-  operation  on  the  1st  of  August,  171 «.   iix.\ 

viriU'-ili  arriorig  them  he;; an  to  speculate  on  that  very  day  queen  .\nne  died,  and 

upon    the  expediency  of  tieekin^f   fresh  the  act  became  a   dead  letter.     Bifurr 

f:'#riiiexiorifi.    A  leadin;rcnu?>e  of  disunion  the  roval  demise,  Bolingbroke  had  »uc- 

aroifc  from  divi*>.ions  ainong  the  Tories  ceeded  in  obtaining  Oxford's  di^tnif*.il; 

theriixf'lvcff.     A  few  of  tliem  were  Jaco-  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  ap- 

hitc.4,  iinxiou'4  to  rebtorc  her  brother  on  p^>inted  treasurer  in  Iiis  room,  had  not 

tlir»  qufen's  death  ;  hut  the  majority  con-  the  so%'crei(:n*s  dangerous  ilbiess,  and  an 

hi^tcfl  of  z'-alouH  Protectants,  who  disap-  unexpected   mo%'ement   at   t!ie   couucil- 

provi'd  of  the  I'retendcr  on  account  of  his  board,  disappointed  him.    He  soon  foimd 

n-li^ion,  and  coiiHeqiiently  maintained  a  himself  virtually  dismissed  from  the  office 

oloMM-'orreNiioiidrncc  with  the  Hanoverian  whicli  he  actually  held.     When  tlie  new 

eon  ft.     It  hecaine  the  prevailing  belief  council  of  regency  asbembled  on  George 

thiTf,  tliat  the  Kn^'iish  niinibtry  gene-  the  First's  accession,  letters  were  no  longer 

rullv,  hut  CHpccially  U<ilingbroke,  desired  bnmght  tu  him,  but  to  them,  by  whom 

nothing  m»  miieh  afi  a  revocation  of  the  they  were  opened  and  canvaased.     He 

StuartK.    Anotlier  cuu.se  of  Tory  unpopu-  hmt  no  time  in  writing  to  the  new  king,  in 

hirity  nt  the  t;lectoral  court  was  the  indif-  Mich  terms  as  were  likely  to  give  plea- 

frn-iire  with  whicii  it  wiuf  treated  by  that  sure ;  but  his  only  answer  was  a  despatch, 

party.   Tin*  WhigH  were  nssiduouH  in  their  received  August  31,  to  dismiss  him  from 

eoninMiniratioiiH  and   profess  ion  h,   while  the   secretaryship.     The  seals   of  office 

thi-irpolitifalantagoni!itsH])peared  rather  were  immediately  demanded  of  him  by 

to  think  the  new  royal  family  expected  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  took  pos- 

froni  (ierniany  iiiteri'stt'd  in  seeking  their  M'ssion  of  his  papers,  locking  and  sealing 

Hii]iport,    tiiaii   theinHelv(>s  concerned  in  the  room  in  which  they  were.    Mr.  Hare, 

securing  its  favour.     As  Anne'i*  health  the  under-sccretary,  had  found  means, 

hi'rainr   more   precarious,    these   causes  however,    to   remove  those  which  were 

rendered  the  ministry  weaker  almost  every  most  available  against  his  principal;  but 

diiy.    Its  nets  were  interpreted  as  insidious  liolingbroke's  lofty  spirit  would  not  take 

expeiiients  to  faxoiir  the  l*retender,  and  ad  vant  age  of  this  foreMight,and  every  thing 

interested  oliMrrver.4  were  anxious  to  stJind  was  returned.     When  (ieorge  came  to 

clear  of  men  wlio)«e  day  of  |>ower  seemed  Knghind,  he  made  many  protestations  of 

rapidly  upon  the  wane,     \vhile  external  loyalty  and  siihniiiisiun,  out  these  were 

Screes  were  thus  n<'tively  at  work  upon  probably  disbelieved;  and  when  lie  r^ 
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quested  the  honour  of  kissing  the  king's  passed  the  lords,  but  not  without  a  strong 
J*    hand,  he  was  mortified  by  a  refusal.   The  protest  entered  against  it ;   and  having 
'    most  searching  investigations  were  now  received  the  roytd  assent,   Bolingbroke, 
made  into  documents  of  every  description,  at  the  time  specified,  became  degraded 
to  furnish  materials  for  impeachment  of  from  his  rank,  attainted  in  blood,  unable 
the  late  ministers.     Even  private  letters,  to  inherit  hb  family  estates,  and  liable  to 
>     sealed  up  by  queen  Anne,  to  be  burnt  suffer  death  if  he  should  return  to  his 
t     after  her  death,  were  opened.     Such  illi-  native  country.     Fortunately  for  him,  he 
beral  industry  rendered  it  hardly  doubtful  had  invested  in  foreign  securities  a  sum 
that  both  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  with  of  money,    while  yet  in  office ;  and  he 
Anne's   connivance,    had    entered    into  was  now,  therefore,  above  want,  about 
I    schemes,  though  very  cautiously,  for  ex-  13,000/.  being  in  his  possedsion.     Such 
i     cludin?  the   house  of    Hanover.      But  resources,  however,  were  miserably  un- 
i    Oxford  soon  showed  himself  unwilling  equal  to  the  cravings  of  a  spirit  greedy 
to  go   far  enough,  while  Bolingbroke 's  of  dissipation  and  parade,  like  his.     Still 
,     ambition  ur^ed  him  to  an  appearance  he  would  not  link  himself  with  the  Pre- 
I     of  completely  meeting  the  sovereign's  tender,  until,   in  his  own  words,    "the 
known  wishes.     On  the  discovery  of  evi-  smart  of  a  bill  of  attainder  tingled  in 
(     dence  so  injurious  to  their  credit  with  every  vein."     He  had  received  overtures 
I     Anne's    successor,    the    two    discarded  from  the  exiled  prince  immediately  on  his 
I     ministers  acted  accordingly.     Oxford  re-  landing  in  France;  but  not  contented  with 
i     mained,  and  boldly  faced  his  enemies ;  an  absolute  rejection  of  them,  he  even 
Bolingbroke  fled.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  removed  from  Paris  into  Dauphiny,  that 
have  been  assured,  that  an  impeachment  he  might  be  farther  from   the   mimic 
and  some  degree  of  punishment  were  not  English  court.     Proscription  and  confis- 
to  suffice  with  him  ;  nothing  short  of  the  cation  at  length  overcame  every  scruple, 
scaffold  was  intended.     After  appearing  and  repairing  to  the  titular  monarch  of 
at  the  theatre  with  all  his  usual  gaiety.  Great  Britain,  he  publicly  avowed  him- 
he  left   London,  disguised  as  valet  to  self  his  adherent.     He   was  made   his 
one  of  the  French  king's  messengers,  on  secretary  of  state,  and  would  have  pre- 
the  night  of  Frida;^,  March  25, 1715,  and  vented    his  ill-concerted  expedition  to 
landed  at  Calais  in  the  evening  of  the  Scotland  in  the  autiunn  of  1715 ;  being 
following  Sunday.     A  new  parliament  well  aware,  that  without  powerful  con- 
had  met  about  a  week  before,  and  a  great  tinental  help,  which  was  unattainable, 
majority  were  Whigs,  not  without  anxiety,  the  hostility  of  most  people  in  England, 
of  course,  as  to   the   continuance  of  a  and  the  apathy  of  others,  would  render 
government  so  new,  and  supported  by  a  the  partial  enthusiasm  of  Scotland  per- 
party  so  obnoxious  to  large  numbers  of  fectly  useless  to  the  Stuarts.     Soon  after, 
influential  men.    Hence  Walpole  had  not  the  event  confirmed  Bolingbroke 's  worst 
the  least  difficulty  in  impeaching  Boling-  anticipations ;  the  Pretender,  from  some 
broke  of  high  treason,  and  of  other  high  sudden  disgust,    hastily  dismissed  him, 
crimes  and  misdemeanors;  a  single  speech,  undoubtedly,  to  his  own  very  great  satis- 
after  a  long  pause,  being  made  m  his  faction ;  as  he  had  now  gained  a  thorough 
favour,  and  tnat  merely  contending  that  insight  into  the  personal  weakness  of  his 
no  charge  had  been  made  which  could  new  master,  the  sanguine  delusions  pre- 
possibly  amount  to  high  treason.     An  vailing  among  those  about  him,  and  the 
attempt  was,  indeed,  made  by  another  little  interest  taken  in  his  cause  by  persons 
member  to  defend  him ;  but  the  speaker's  worthy  of  reliance.     He  saw  himself,  be- 
utterance  was  choked  by  his   emotion,  sides,  second  in  his  counsels  to  Ormond ; 
and  he  could  only  declare  himself  to  have  and  having  borne  impatiently  a  superior 
much  in  store  for  his  friend's  defence,  in  the  cabinet  of  England,  his  proud 
which  must  be  reserved  until  a  futiure  spirit  was  deeply  wounded  by  finding  one 
opportunity.  The  resolution  for  impeach-  in  a  position  so  much  less  commanding, 
ment  then   passed  without  a  division.  The  queen-dowager  felt  immediately  her 
When  this  matter  came  into  the  house  of  son's  folly  in  contemptuously  discarding 
lords,  an  order  was  issued  for  arresting  the  ablest  man  connected  with  him,  and 
the  accused ;  and  a  formal  report  of  his  begging  Bolingbroke  to  retain  the  seals, 
flight  being  received,  a  message  to  that  promised    a    satisfactory    arrangement, 
effect  was  transmitted  to  the  commons.  "  No,"  he  haughtily  replied,  **  tell  them 
They  passed  a  bill,  summoning  him  to  that  I  am  now  a  free  man ;  and  may  this 
appear  on  a  certain  day,  and  in  default,  arm  rot  off,  if,  in  their  service,  it  ever 
attainting  him  of  high  treason.     This  bill  direct  a  sword  or  pen  again."    The  Fre- 
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tender's  little  court  was  now  all  on  fire,  tinue  hii  ranittancei,  alleging,  Tcry  fiurij. 
and  charging  Bolingbroke  with  treacherv,  that  he  could  not  safely  act  otlieTwise  ts 
and  want  of  due  exertion,  it  ridiculously  the  wife  of  one  under  an  attainder.  To 
took  recent  proceedings  in  England  for  a  remedy  this  evil,  the  lady  again  appeared 
model,  and  impeached  him.  When  this  as  a  widow,  and  calling  herself  the  mar- 
folly  was  known  in  England,  a  sense  of  quise  de  Villette,  set  out  for  England, 
Bolingbroke's  importance  with  the  Tories  where,  after  some  difliculty,  she  regained 
immediately  made  the  ministry  desirous  possession  of  her  pioperty.  She  was 
of  gaining  him,  and  the  earl  of  Stair  largely  indebted  for  tins  to  the  influence 
received  instructions  to  ascertain  what  of  Simon,  viscount  Haicnurt,  who  had 
coidd  be  done.  With  that  nobleman  the  been  chancellor  when  Bolingbroke  was 
exile  held  a  conversation  during  an  hour  secretary  of  state,  and  who  now  gladly 
and  a  half,  in  which  he  declared  himself  befriended  him.  By  hia  meana  the  lady 
bound  as  a  man  of  honour  to  keep  in-  was  next  introduced  to  the  kind's  left- 
violate  all  secrets  learnt  as  the  Pretender's  handed  wife,  the  duchess  of  Kend^  whose 
adviser,  but  wholly  discharged  by  his  venality  and  influence  over  George  I. 
insults  from  taking  any  farther  interest  were  unbounded,  and  who  waa  bribed  by 
in  his  nffairs ;  while  his  own  duty  as  an  11,000/.  to  press  the  exiled  atatesDian's 
Englishman  both  inclined  and  obliged  case  upon  him.  Walpole,  however,  vehe- 
him  to  render  any  service  to  king  George  mently  opposed  indulgence,  and  at  length, 
that  might  be  the  means  of  healing  those  nothing  farther  waa  granted  than  reaton- 
di visions  which  prevailed  among  his  tion  in  blood,  which  paaaed  the  great  seal 
countrymen.  As  the  ministers  obtained  in  May  1723.  Bolingbroke  could  now 
no  new  information  from  this  interview,  live  in  England,  but  he  recovered  neither 
they  were  probably  disappointed  and  his  forfeited  estate,  nor  hia  aeat  in  the 
rendered  careless  of  a  more  mtimate  con-  upper  house.  He  haatened,  however. 
nexion  with  Bolingbroke.  They  did,  how-  back  to  bis  native  land,  and,  it  is  said, 
ever,  go  so  far  as  to  ennoble  his  father,  came  to  Calais,  in  his  way  thither,  when 
who  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  in  July,  bishop  Atterbuiy  had  just  airived  in  the 
1716  ;  but  the  son's  attainder  was  left  in  same  town  on  his  way  to  exile  for  life, 
force.  During  the  exile  that  it  inflicted  At  all  events,  it  seema,  that  the  prelate 
on  him,  his  first  wife  died.  She  and  her  heard  there  of  his  old  friend's  pardon, 
husband  had  never  been  reconciled  after  and  remarked,  *'  Ah !  then,  I  see  we  are 
their  separation,  and  she  adopted  a  line  exchanged.'*  Bolingbroke  did  not  long 
of  politics  the  reverse  of  his,  being  highly  remain  in  England,  but  he  continued  in- 
loyul  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Perhaps,  defatigable  in  seeking  a  conplete  reatora- 
this  feeling  might  have  earned  her  some  tion.  Towards  this  another  atep  waa  made 
indulgence,  as  she  obtained  from  the  in  1725,  by  an  act  to  reverte  the  for- 
wreck  of  his  property  a  sufficiency  to  feiture,  which  passed  the  legislature  after 
support  her  like  a  person  of  rank  and  a  strong  opposition.  Bolingbroke  waa  now 
fortune.  The  amount  of  Bolingbroke's  enabled  to  take  the  family  inheritance 
forfeited  resources  appears  from  a  return  when  it  should  fall  to  him,  and  to  enjoj 
to  parliament,  made  immediately  after  the  whatever  other  property  he  had  acquire^ 
rebellion  of  1715,  which  states  his  estate  or  might  acquire;  but  his  attainder  re- 
at  2,552/.  15«.  Before  his  wife  died,  mained,  and  excluded  him  from  pariia- 
he  had  become  a  favoured  admirer  of  ment.  With  such  a  meaaure  of  mercy  ke 
Madame  Maintenon*s  niece,  the  widowed  was  bitterly  disappointed;  and  imputing  its 
marchioness  de  Villette,  a  lady  of  con-  scantiness  to  Walpole,  who  really  fell  imder 
siderable  fortune,  and  greater  expecta-  great  unpopularity  for  doing  ao  much, 
tions.  To  her  he  was  married  in  May,  he  retumea  to  England,  aettling  him- 
1 720,  and  she  immediately  professed  her-  self  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge,  where  be 
self  a  protestant ;  an  union  with  a  papist  bent  all  his  energies  toopnoae  thesovcn- 
being  probably  thought  injurious  to  the  ment.  Beine  preduded  trom  wiVing  his 
bridegroom's  political  {irospects.  He  did  voice  heard  m  parliament,  he  beeame  a 
not,  however,  for  some  time  publicly  avow  political  journalist,  and  bv  a  icrica  of 
his  marriage,  as  it  seems,  from  a  fear  papers  in  the  Occasional  Writer,  and  in 
that  it  might  confiscate  about  50,0001.  the  Craftsman,  he  caused  conaideraUe 
which  his  new  wife  possessed  in  the  uneasiness  to  the  ministry.  In  the  latter 
English  funds.  The  interest  of  this  sum  publication  appeared  lus  lettcta  upon 
was  regularly  received  through  an  agent,  English  history,  written  under  the  aigna- 
to  refused  in  1722,  when  her  marriage  ture  of  Humphrey  Oldcastle,  which  die- 
h  Bolingbroke  became  known,  to  con-  play  great  acuteness  and  an  intimate 
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intance  with  the  subject     These    to  Pope,  and  on  his  death,  in  1744,  it 
iin  procured  for  the  Craftsman,  during    was  found  that  1,500  copies  of  it  had 
•     ir  appearance,  an  immense  sale,  even    been  printed ;   nearly  all  of  them  had 
eedmg  that  of  the   Spectator.     All    never  seen  the  lieht,  but  more  were  in 
«e  efforts,  however,  proved  unequal  to    circulation   than   Bolingbroke  intended. 
^c«ike  Walpole's  power,  and  by  conse-    He  was  highly  enraged,  Pope  not  only 
■iience  to  gratify  I^lingbroke  by  a  com-    having  thus  exceeded  his   commission, 
I  .  «te  restoration.     Hence  he  gradually    but  also  having  taken  the  liberty,  which 
■i^canie  weary  of  the  contest,  and  after    was  still  more  offensive,  of  making  various 
^abUshing  a  Dissertation  on  Parties,  he    alterations.     Having  obtained  fix>m  the 
termined  upon  withdrawing  to  the  con-    warehouse  all  the  printed  sheets  remain- 
nt     His  masterly  treatise,  which  is    ing  there,  Bolingbroke  now  burnt  them 
.  aineteen  letters,  appeared  in  a  com-    in  one  pile  upon  nis  terrace  at  Battersea. 
^^lete  state  in  1736,  furnished,  like  others    This  was  excusable;  not  so  his  employ- 
^^£  His  works,  with  an  ironical  dedication    ment  of  Mallet,  as  editor  of  a  new  and 
^^o   Walpole.     He  had,   however,   some    correct  edition,  and  ostensible  author  of 
.Aonths  before,  left  England  for  Chan-    an  Advertisement  appended  to  it,  severely 
"  eloup,  in  Touraine,  where  he  intended  to    reflecting  upon  Pope.    Thus  Bolingbroke, 
^jass  the  remainder  of  his  days.    He  there    whom  posterity   chiefly  knows   as  the 
^^oon  employed  himself  upon  his  Letters    St.  John  that  appears  m  the  first  line  of 
the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  which    Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  did  all  in  his  power 
rv^e    privately   printed    and    dispersed    to  olacken  the  memory  of  that  immortal 
nong  his  more  mtimate  acquaintances,    genius,  whose  acquaintance  was  one  of 
.hey  are  striking  proofs  of  nis  memory    the  greatest  real  distinctions  of  his  life. 
^and  extent  of  reading;  but  his  necessary    It  cannot  be  urged  in  extenuation,  that 
'"~  reliance  on  the  former,  at  a  place  where    Mallet  is  responsible  for  this  want  of 
"^  he  had  few  books  within  reach,  has  be-    feeling  and  foresight.     The  original  MS. 
^  trayed  him  into  some  mistakes.     Boling-    of  the   Advertisement  is  preserved  in 
^ '  broke  now   contemplated  a  History  of    the  British  Museum,  exhibiting  frequent 
'  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenean  treaty  to  the    alterations  in  Bolingbroke's  own  hand- 
^'  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht;    writing,  and  these  are  by  no  means  the 
^    but  although  he  meant  it  as   a  solid    least  bitter  of  its  passages. 
^     foundation  for  his  literary  fame,  he  never        In  1742,  Bolingbroke*s  father  died,  at 
~    did  more  than  prepare  materials  for  the    the  age  of  ninety,  and  as  his  capability  of 
'    work.     His  attention  was,  indeed,  con-    succeeding  to  the  family  estate  had  been 
'     tinually  turned  away  to  productions  of  a    restored,  he  determined  upon  removing 
'     less  imposing  character,  among  which,    finally  from  France,  and  fixing  himself  at 
the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kin^  attracted  most    Battersea,  where  the  St  Johns  had  long 
notice.     It  was  written  with  a  view  to  the    possessed  a  seat    His  old  rival,  Walpole, 
succession  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,    was   driven  from  the  helm  of  state  in 
who  had  made  advances  to  the  author,    the  very  same  year,  and  he  owed,  im- 
and  become  intimately  acquainted  with    doubtedly,  that  mortification  very  largely 
Vim.     In  drawing  his  picture,  experience    to   Bolingbroke's   exertions   as   a  party 
has  not  been  taken  as  a  guide,  but  bril-    writer.    The  latter   was  not,   however, 
liant  political  romances,  like  Xenophon's    benefited    by  his   downfal,    a  nominal 
CyropsBdia,  and  Fenelon's  Telemachus.    coalition,   but  a  ministry  really  Whig, 
Hence  his  positions  rest  on  unlimited    succeeding.     In  1750,  Bolingbroke  lost 
pretensions  to  candour,  liberality  of  sen-    his  wife,  an  accomplished  woman  to  whom 
timent,   universal  philanthropy,   and   a    he  was  much  attached;  and  on  Dec.  15, 
tender  concern  for  the  happiness  of  pos-    1751,   he  followed   her  to  the  tomb,  a 
terity.     Perhaps  Bolingbroxe  himself  nad    family  vault  in  Battersea  church.     His 
occasional  suspicions  tnat  some  of  these    mortal  disease  was  cancer  in  the  face, 
flights    of   imagination    bordered  upon    under  which  he  sank  rather  sooner  than 
romance.    He  did  not,  accordingly,  wish    had  been  expected,  from  the  injudicious 
his  essay  to  be  immediately  published;    treatment  of^an  empiric,  to  whom  he  had 
but  upon  this,  as  upon  some  other  occa-    submitted  himself.     It  was  only  latterly 
sions,  he  meant  a  few  copies  only  to  be    that  he  had  avowed  himself  a  deist ;  and 
first  printed  for  circulation  among  the    he  closed   his  eyes  upon  the  world   in 
most  intimate  of  his  friends,  intending  to    awful  consistency  with   that  character, 
render  the  work  fit  for  general  reading    unhesitatingly    rejecting    the    proffered 
at  some  future  period.     I*  or  this  prelimi-    services  of  a  clergyman.     He  had,  how- 
nary  printing,  tne  essay  was  handed  over    ever,  through  life,  been  conspicuous  fur 
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irreligion,  licentious  habits,  naturally  sug-  other  parts  of  the  East    To  hia  lilerafj 

gesting  cavils  -at  that  by  which  he  stood  talents  the  only  published  testimony  ap- 

condemned.     Yet  his  learning  did   not  pears  to  be,  Memorial  de  Arbitrios  para 

qualify  him  for  any  sufficient  inquiry  into  la  Reparacion  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1626. 

tne  evidences  of  revelation.     Of  Greek  (Antonio.) 

he  seems  to  have  known  little  or  nothing,  BOLIVAR,  Y  PONTE,  (Simon  de.) 
authors  in  that  language  being  used  by  celebrated  as  the  South  American  /»6e- 
him  invariably  through  a  Latin  transla-  ra/off  bom  at  Caracas,  July  24,  ]  783, 
tion.  Nor  was  he  critically  acquainted  and  early  deprived  of  his  parents,  who 
with  cither  history  or  clironology.  He  were  opulent  At  fourteen,  he  was  sent 
was  not  sufficiently  patient  and  laborious,  to  an  uncle  at  Madrid  for  education,  and 
His  real  strength  lay  in  brilliancy  of  CTeat  aptness  for  the  exact  sciences  was 
imagination,  force  of  character,  mastery  of  displayed  by  him.  After  contracting  a 
language,  readiness  of  application,  quali-  very  early  marriage  with  a  cousin,  whom 
ties  for  shining  in  society,  and  general  he  took  over  to  South  America,  and  soon 
information.  As  a  writer,  he  ranks  with  lost  there  by  a  fever,  he  paid  another 
Addison  and  Swift,  and  the  three  infused  visit  to  Europe,  and  was  at  Paris  when 
into  English  composition  an  elegance  Bonaparte  was  crowned.  This  extra- 
unknown  before.  Contemporaries  con-  ordinary  rise  fired  his  imagination,  already 
sidered  him  superior  to  the  two  others,  heated  by  dwelling  upon  the  glories  of 
Addison  was,  indeed,  equally  elegant,  but  Washington  and  fVanldin.  He  thus  be- 
not  more  correct,  and  his  diction  is  less  came  haunted  with  visions  of  accomplish- 
vivid  and  striking.  Bolingbroke  left  the  ing  in  America  something  similar  to  that 
copyright  of  his  works  to  David  Mallet,  which  the  able  and  seeminglj-fortunate 
with  the  liberty  of  reprinting  them ;  and  Corsican  had  accomplished  m  Europe. 
in  1754,  a  complete  edition  of  them  ap-  That  ever  memorable  man  found  an  open- 
pearcd.  His  public  correspondence  and  ing  for  his  patriotic  ambition  by  the 
state  papers,  written  while  he  was  secre-  attempt  to  seize  upon  Spain,  which  at 
tary  of  state,  have  since  been  added,  once  dissolved  the  bands  of  goremment 
swelling  the  whole  collection  of  his  works  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Bolivar 
to  seven  ouartos.  At  the  time  when  this  was  not,  however,  very  prompt  in  stmg- 
reniarkable  man's  productions  were  first  gling  for  the  independence  of  his  country, 
fairly  brought  together  before  the  world,  treating  some  of  the  earliest  movements 
they  occasioned  considerable  disgust  and  for  that  purpose  as  very  injudicious,  and 
some  uneasiness.  Many  of  the  clergy  filling  then  no  higher  station  than  that 
preached  against  them,  and  the  grand  ofcou>nel  in  the  militia.  Notwithstandinfc 
jury  of  Westminster  presented  them  as  a  when  the  revolutionary  parties  succeeded, 
nuisance.  Their  importance  now  is  gone,  he  was  one  of  the  envojrs  chosen  for 
The  eleg:ance  of  style  that  characterises  suliciting  assistance  from  Great  Britain. 
them  has  been  long  far  from  uncommon.  His  mission  proving  little  satisfactory,  he 
the  politico  upon  which  they  bear  are  left  hb  colleague  in  Eneland,  and  retained 
little  regarded,  and  their  superficial,  to  America,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to 
heartless  treatment  of  vital  questions,  distinction  as  a  commander  and  politician, 
provokes  pity,  contempt,  or  indignation.  He  had  many  reverses  to  undeigo,  and 
^Cooke's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  at  one  time  his  fortunes  were  so  low,  after 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  great  previous  successes,  that  he  em- 
Horace  Walpolc's  Memoirs  of  the  last  barked  forJamaica,  with  a  view  to  arrange 
Ten  Years  of  George  II.  Bogue  and  new  expeditions  at  a  distance  fnm  his 
Bennett's  Hist  of  Dissenters.)  enemies.  Hence  he  passed  over  to  St. 
BOLIVAR,  (Gregory  de,)  a  Spanish  Domingo,  where  Petion  promised  him 
observantine  friar,  who  spent  twenty-five  aid  on  condition  of  his  emancipating  the 
years  as  a  missionarv  in  America,  ex-  blacks  in  countries  under  his  authority. 
ploring  completely  both  Mexico  and  Peru,  While  in  that  island,  he  was  re-elected 
nitlicrto  little  known  and  quite  undc-  captain-general  of  Venezuela  and  New 
scribed.  The  latter  deficiency  he  under-  Grenada.  Returning  to  the  continent, 
took  to  supply,  and  accordingly  a  work  he  succeeded  in  forming  these  two  pro- 
for  this  ])uq)u8e  was  prepared  by  him ;  vinces  into  a  new  state,  to  which  was 
but  although  nearly  completed,  it  does  eiven  the  name  ofColumbia;  and  in  1821, 
not  appear  to  have  been  published.  As  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  republic 
a  missionary,  Bolivar  is  said  to  have  been  established  there.  He  took  subsequently 
vcrk'  successful,  his  labours  in  that  wtty  a  prominent  part  in  the  distractions  of 
having  extended  to   the   Moluccas  and  Peru,  a  portion  of  which  was  formed  into 
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a  new  republic,  named  Bolivia,  in  honour  interesting  matter,  and  is  purged  from 
of  him.  His  object  was  to  form  all  South  much  of  the  offensive  absuroities  that  are 
America  into  one  immense  republic,  not  found  in  ancient  lives  of  saints.  The 
doubting  that  he  would  be  able  to  become  forty-two  voliunes  of  it  which  go  down 
its  cbieL  But  jealousies  and  difficulties  to  September  15,  have  been  reprinted  at 
of  various  kinds  were  found  insormount-  Venice,  but  the  new  edition  fails  in 
able,  and  in  May,  1 830,  he  resigned  even  correctness.  Besides  giving  a  beginning 
the  presidency  of  Columbia,  being  quite  and  a  name  to  this  famous  couection, 
worn  out  by  the  labours  and  mtsrepre-  Bollandus  wrote  notes  upon  Elginbart't 
•entatious  that  he  had  to  undergo.  He  Life  of  Chariemagne,  which  Schminck 
died  on  the  17th  of  December  in  that  printed  in  his  edition  of  that  work.  (M(H 
same  year.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.  Biog.  reri.  Biog.  Univ.) 
des  Contemn.)  BOLLANDUS,  or  VAN  BOLLANDT, 
BOLLAN,  (William,)  an  American  (Sebastian,)  a  Franciscan  fnar,  bom  at 
political  writer,  and  agent  from  Massa-  Maestricht,  who  died  at  Antwerp,  Oct. 
chusetts  to  Great  Britain,  who  died  in  13,  1645.  He  edited  the  Historica, 
1776,  having  published,  Importance  of  Theologica,  etMoraUsTerrseSanctSBEIn- 
Cape  Breton,  Lond.  1746 ;  Colonise  An-  cidatio  of  Quaresmius,  and  the  Sermones 
glicans  Illustrate,  1762,  besides  many  Aurei  of  Peter  Auz-Boeufs,  a  Franciscan, 

C>litical  and  other  pamphlets.  (Carter's  bom  at  Paris,  who  was  professor  of  theo- 
niv.  Biog.  Diet)  logy  in  the  fifteenth  century.  (Biog. 
BOLLANDUS,  (John,)  a  learned  Univ.) 
Jesuit,  bora  at  Tirlemont,  in  the  Low  BOLLIOUD-MERMET,  (Lewis,)  se- 
Countries,  August  13,  1596,  and  cele-  cretary  to  the  academy  of  Lyons.  He 
brated  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  writers,  was  bora  in  that  city  in  1709,  and  he 
called  from  him  BollanditU,  who  have  died  in  1 793,  leaving  De  la  Bibliomanie, 
laboured  upon  the  hagioloey  of  papal  1761,  and  some  other  works,  published 
Rome.  He  was  chosen  by  nis  superiors  anonymously,  besides  a  discourse  "kpoken 
to  execute  a  design  formed  by  Rosweide,  before  the  academy.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
one  of  his  order,  who  died  in  1629,  BOLOGNA,  (Lattanzio,)  an  Italian 
to  collect  such  information  as  could  be  painter,  pupil  of  the  Caracci,  much  em- 
found  relating  to  the  canonised  dead,  and  ployed  at  Rome,  and  highly  talented.  He 
publish  it  under  the  title  of  Acta  Sane-  died  about  1597,  i^edonly  27.  (Bryan.) 
tonun  quotquot  toto  Orbe  coluntur.  With  BOLOGNE,  (John  de,)  an  emment 
him  was  associated  Godfrey  Henschen,  statuary,  bora  at  Douay  in  1524.  He 
and  the  two  published  at  Antwerp,  in  died  in  1608,  leaving  many  memorials  of 
1643,  the  first  two  volumes  of  their  his  genius. — (Peter  de,)  a  French  lyric 
laborious  undertaking,  folios,  containing  poet,  born  in  1706,  of  a  family  long 
the  saints  whose  days  occur  in  January,  settied  in  Provence.  He  died  about 
February  occupies  three  volumes,  which  1 789,  leaving  some  excellent  sacred  odes, 
appeared  in  1658.  Bollandus  died  Sept.  (Biog.  Univ.  Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
12,  1665,  leaving  March  incomplete.  BOLOGNESE,  (Charles,)  a  good  fresco 
Henschen  now  demanded  a  coadjutor,  painter,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1665.  His 
as  Bollandus  had  done  before,  and  Daniel  subjects  were  architecture  and  perspec- 
Papebroch  was  assigned  him.  By  their  tive.  He  died  in  1718. — Bdognese,  U; 
joint  care  the  unfinished  month  was  pub-  the  eminent  painter,  John  Francis  Gri- 
lished  in  1668,  in  three  volumes,  with  maldi,  bora  at  Bologna,  in  1606,  is  com- 
an  eulogium  of  Bollandus  prefixed,  monly  so  styled.  (Biyan.  Pilkington.) 
April  also,  in  three  volumes,  appeared  BOLOGNETTI,  (Francis,)  gonfa- 
in  1675,  comprising  an  essay  by  Pape-  lonier  of  Bologna  in  1555,  chiefly  remark- 
broch  upon  the  mode  of  distinguishing  able  as  author  of  II  Costante,  an  epic 
the  supposititious  from  the  genuine  in  poem  on  the  ancient  model,  Ughly  ap- 
chartularies.  May  was  not  published  all  plauded  by  Italian  writers  on  the  epopee, 
together,  the  first  sixteen  days  appear-  and  by  Tasso  among  them.«-^(Pompey,) 
ing  in  1680,  the  year  in  which  Henschen  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  Dora 
died.  Other  labourers  were,  however,  at  Bologna,  of  a  noble  family,  towards 
found  by  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  the  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  remark- 
collection  ultimately  filled  fifty-three  folio  able  for  two  medical  works,  even  yet 
volumes,  but  it  only  reaches  to  the  14th  worthy  of  notice,  one  entitied  Consilium 
of  October.  The  fifty-^hird  volume  was  de  Prsecautione,  Occasione  Mercium, 
printed  at  Tongerloo,  in  1794.  This  vo-  ab  Insultibus  imminentis  Contagii ;  the 
luminous  work  contains  a  vast  mass  of  other,  Remora  Senectutis.    (Biog.  Univ.) 
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BOLOGNI,  (Jerome,)  a  Latin  poet,  of  sin;  2,  that  election  is  the  eonseqmenee^ 

born  at  Trevigio, in  1454.    He  died  there  not  the  source,  of  our  faith;  3,  that  it 

in  1517,  after  a  most  uneasy  life,  having  was  not,  as  alleged  by  its  advocates,  tbe 

been  successively  a  notary,  an  advocate,  doctrine  of  Augustine  or  other  ancient 

and  a  clergyman.  He  was  long  em])loyod  fathers,   but  of  recent  origin,    and    be 

in  superintending  the  editions  brought  warned  the  people  lo  beware  of  assertions 

out  by  Michael  Manzolo,  the  celebrated  to  the  contrary*,  as  false  and  pernicious. 

J  printer  of  Trevigio.     A  Lutin   epic  by  Calvin  unmediately  defended   his   doc- 

lim,  entitled  Mediolanum,  suggested  by  trine  in  a  speech  of  more  than  an  hour's 

a  journey  that  he  undertook  to  Milan  duration,  and  Bolscc  was  committed  to 

about    1480,    was    published   in    1626.  prison  by  a  magistrate  present,  '*  fur  tur- 

(Biog.  Univ.)  Dulently  warning  the  people  against  their 

BOLOGNINI,   (Angelo,)  an    Italian  pastors."     Conferences  were   held   with 

surgeon,  who  taught  surgery  at  Padua  nim  in  prison  by  Calvin  and  others,  of 

from  1508  to  1517,  and  employed  mer-  which  regular  reports  were  submitted  to 

curial  frictions  in  his  practice,   of  the  the  churches  of  Zfurich,  Berne,  and  Basle, 

utility  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  Their  replies,  especially  that  from  Basle, 

the   discoverer.     A  work  of  his  is  in-  are   admirable    for    their    wisdom    and 

serted  in  the  collection  of  Gesner  and  moderation.    **  We  must  guard  (say  they) 

Uffenbach,  entitled,  Dc   Cura  Ulcerum  against  too  much  severity  towards  thme 

exteriorum  et  de  Ungucntis  communibus  who  are  in  error,  lest,  while  with  exces- 

in  Solutione  continui.  sive  eagerness  we   seek  purity  of  duc- 

BOLOGNINI,  (Lewis,)  a  celebrated  trine,  we  violate  the  rules  of  the  spirit  of 
Italian  civilian,  who  died  in  1508.  He  Christ.  Truth  is  dear  to  Christ ;  but  so 
had  been  sent  as  envoy  from  the  papal  also  are  the  souls  of  his  sheep.  Remember 
court  to  that  of  France,  but  his  claims  how  much  more  easily  men  are  led  back 
upon  the  notice  of  posterity  rest  chiefly  to  order  by  mildness,  than  dragged  back 
upon  corrections  of  the  text  of  the  Pan-  by  severity."  Bolsec  offered  to  subscribe 
dects.  These  he  entitled  Emendationes  the  answer  from  Basle,  but,  being  sus- 
Juris  Civilis,  and  they  were  published  at  pected  of  insincerity  and  equivocation  to 
Lyons  in  1516,  in  the  Corpus  Legum.  gain  his  release,  his  offer  was  little  ac- 
In  his  lifetime  he  published  also  soipe  counted  of.  At  last,  he  was  banished 
legal  works  and  some  poems.  He  had  a  from  Geneva  by  the  senate  for  seditious 
son  named  Bartholomew,  who  followed  conduct  and  Pelagian  doctrine, — some 
his  own  profession,  and  left  some  works  add,  for  immoralities  also.  Berne  like- 
concerning  it,  besides  an  epitome  of  wise  discarded  him,  on  which  he  retired 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  elegiac  verse,  to  France,  and  applied  to  the  protestants 
(Biog.  Univ.)  there.     In  1562  he  recanted  what  was 

BOLOGNINI,    the  name    of   three  deemed  objectionable  in  a  full  synod  at 

artists,  all  bom  at  Bologna.     (John  Bap-  Orleans,  and  was  admitted,  some  aay,  to 

tist,)  a  painter  and  engraver,  who  died  mini&ter  among  the  protestants ;  but  the 

in  1G88,  was  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  next  year,  in  a  synod  at  Lyons,  he  was 

Guido   Reni.     His  nephew   and  pupil,  deposed  and   branded  as  **  a  most  in- 

Giacomo,  bom  in  1664,  became  a  re-  famous  liar  and  apostate."      He   then 

putable  painter  of  history.     (Charles,)  returned  to  popery,   and   published  in 

bom  in  1678,  an  architectural  painter,  French,   in    1577,   what  he  cdled   **A 

was  much  employed  at  Vienna,  wnere  he  Life  of  Calvin,"  but  in  truth,  **  a  satire 

resided  some  years.     (Bryan.)  and  continued  invective,**  full  of  foul 

BOLSEC,  (Jerome  Hermas,)  a  Carmc-  charges  and   malicious  falsehoods.     In 

litefriarof  Paris,  who  having  given  offence  1582,  he  produced  a  similar  biography 

by  his  preaching,  threw  up  the  monastic  of  Bcza ;  and  such  was  the  violence  of 

habit,  and  fled  to  Fcrrara,  the  duchess  theological  animosity  in  that  age,  that 

Ren^e  of  France  then  affording  an  asyliun  both  these  libels  were  speedily  translated 

to  persecuted    protestants.     Here   with  into  Latin.     The  attack  upon  Calvin  was 

slender  qualifications  he  practised  medi-  also  translated    into   German.      Bolsec 

cine,  but  he  was  banished  in  disgrace,  has  been  said  to  have  written  likewise 

Thence  he  went  to  Geneva,  as  a  physician,  biographies  of   this    kind   of   Zuinglc, 

and  acquired  notoriety  there  by  attack-  LuUier,  and  (Ecolampadius. 

ing  the  doctrine  of  predestination.     After  BOLSWERT,  the  name  of  two  bro- 

some  private  conferences  with  Calvin,  in  thers,    eminent  engravers    at   Antwerp 

Octobor,   1551,  he  obiected  publicly,  1.  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

that  predestination  makes  (iod  the  autlior  The   younger,    Scheltius,    has    left    ad- 
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mirable  prints  after  some  of  the  finest  1624,  foi.  This  book  is  handsomely 
pictures  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  The  printed,  and  besides  its  value  fyrcnn  several 
elder,  Boetius  Adam,  seems  to  have  curious  medals  that  adorn  it,  is  worth 
adopted  the  free  open  manner  of  Cor-  notice  from  a  mass  of  antiquarian  matter, 
nelius  Bloemart.  There  was  also  another  Among  other  things  that  make  it  usefid 
person  of  some  celebrity,  named  from  is  a  particular  account  of  the  British  re- 
the  same  town  in  Friesland,  which  gave  volt  under  Boadicea.  Another  of  Bolton's 
names  to  tlie  two  engravers.     He  was  a    works,  entitled  Hypercritica,  or  a  Rule 

lay  brother  in  a  monastery  of  canons  of  Judp;ment  for  Writine  or  Reading  our 
regular  of  St.  Austin,  and  wrote  a  history  Histories,  was  published  by  Dr.  Hdl,  in 
of  Friesland   down   to  the  year    1550,     1722,  at  the  end  of  Nicholas  Trivet's 

which  is  the  time  when  he  lived.  (Bryan.  Annals.      In  his    preface,    the    doctor 

Moreri.)  styles  Bolton  *'  a  considerable  person," 

BOLTIN,  (John,)  son  of  Nikita,  a  and  "a  very  learned  man."  He  was 
Russian  hbtorical  writer,  bom  at  Peters-  also  author  of  an  nnpublished  work  upon 
burg,  in  1735,  and  distin^ished  from  the  ancient  state  of  London,  entitled  Yin- 
most  authors  of  that  kind  m  his  nation  dicise  Britannicse,  or  London  righted  by 
by  a  sound  spirit  of  criticism  and  excel-  Rescues  and  Recoveries  of  Antiquities  of 
lence  of  method.  His  profession  was  Britain  in  general  and  of  London  in  par- 
the  military,  but  he  published,  so  early  ticular.  £lton  also  made  preparations 
as  1782,  in  Russ,  a  chorographical  de-  for  other  historical  and  antiquarian  works. 
Bcriptionof  the  mineral  waters  of  Sarepta.  Of  the  time  and  place  of  his  death 
In  1787,  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  nothing  is  known.  (Biog.  Brit.) 
the  imperial  government,  critical  remarks  BOLTON,  (Robert,)  an  eminent  pu- 
upon  the  Russian  histor3r  of  the  French  ritan  divine,  bom  in  1572,  atBlackbum, 
physician  Leclerc.  It  is  a  bitter  but  Lancashire,  in  the  free  school  of  which 
just  exposure,  and  contains  much  valu-  place,  and  at  the  collefi;es  of  Lincoln  and 
able  information.  The  French  author,  Brazennose  at  Oxford,  he  received  his 
however,  had  followed  prince  Stcher-  education.  Being  an  exceUent  scholar 
batow  in  many  of  his  errors,  and  the  he  was  chosen  to  dispute  before  James  I. 
latter  felt  so  sore  under  Boltin's  caustic,  when  that  monarch  visited  Oxford  in 
that  he  could  not  rest  without  attempt-  1605.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  a  very 
in^  a  defence.  This  produced  Boltin's  immoral  life  till  hk  thirty-fourth  year, 
cntical  reflections  upon  the  Russian  when  he  reformed,  and  in  1609  entered 
history  of  prince  Stcnerbatow.  But  in  into  holy  orders,  becoming  rector  of 
spite  of  his  ability  in  unfolding  the  Bronghton,  in  Northamptonshn>e.  Wood 
national  annals,  Boltin  shows  his  original  descmes  lum  as  a  painfUl  and  constant 
deficiency  of  an  enlarged  education  in  preacher,  and  a  good  casuist.  He  died 
adhering  to  some  popular  prejudices  and  m  1631,  leaving  a  Discourse  oo  Happi- 
fables.  He  died  Oct  6,  1792.  (Biog.  ness,  4to,  1611,  Lond.,  a  number  of 
Univ.  Suppl.)  Sermons,   and  The   Four  Last  Things, 

BOLTON,  or  BOULTON,  (Edmund,)  Death,  Judgment,  Hell,  and  Heaven, 
an  English  historical  and  antiquarian  published  after  his  death.  (Chalmers.) 
wiiter,  who  was  attached  to  the  establish-  BOLTON,  (Robert,  ll.d.)  an  English 
ment  of  Georee  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking-  divine,  bora  in  1697,  son  of  a  London 
ham,  James  the  First's  ereat  favourite.  Of  merchant,  educated  at  Kensington  and 
Bolton's  history  little  elBe  is  known,  than  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  or£uned  in 
that  he  was  a  Romanist,  which  caused  a  1719,  and  in  1722  chosen  senior  fellow 
life  of  Henry  1 1,  written  by  him  for  Speed's  of  Duiwich  college.  He  afterwards  lived 
Chronicle,  to  be  set  aside  as  too  favourable  at  Kensington,  and  formed  an  inti- 
to  archbishop  Becket,  and  one  by  Dr.  macy  with  Whiston.  On  the  resigna- 
Barcham  inserted  in  its  room.  He  also  tion  of  Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of 
wrote,  The  Elements  of  Armories,  Lond.  Durham,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at 
IGIO;  a  poem  on  tlie  removal  of  the  the  Rolls  chapel;  by  this  means  he  he- 
remains  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  from  came  acquainted  with  lord  Hardwicke, 
Peterborough  to  Westminster,  entitled,  and  his  religious  opinions  agreeing  to 
Prosopopoeia  Basilica,  extant  in  the  Cotr  some  extent  with  those  of  the  chanc^or, 
tonian  collection,  but  never  printed ;  an  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Car- 
English  translation  of  Florus;  Nero  Cesar,  lisle  and  the  vicarage  of  St  Mary, 
or  Monarchie  Depraved,  an  historicall  Reading.  He  wrote  several  tracts  against 
worke,  dedicated  with  leave  to  the  duke  card  pla3ring  and  travelling  on  Sundays, 
of  Buckingham,    lord    admiral,    Lond.  three  essays  on  the  employment  of  time, 
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and  some  other  tracts,  now  forgotten.  guUhed  for  a  treatise,  De  Carcere,  eC 

Dr.  Bolton  entertained  objections  to  the  antiquo  ejus  Usu  ad  hsc  usque  Tempora 

articles  of  the  church,  which  he  was  long  deducto.    This  piece,  originally  printed 

reluctant  to  subscribe  to.     He  seems  to  in  1713,  was  inserted,  wiui  remarks  and 

have    been   slightly  infected    with    his  corrections,  in  Poleni's  collection  of  Greek 

friend  Whiston's  socinian  notions,  though  and  Roman  antiquities.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
his  writings  do  not  contain  any  allusion        BOMBELLEIS,  (Henry  Francis,  count 

to  the  subject.     He  was  very  tall,  thin,  of,)  bom  in  1681,  a  French  tactician,  de- 

and  dark  complexioned ;  a  good  scholar,  scended   from    an    ancient    Portuguese 

an  active  parish  priest,  and  an  amiable  family,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  wan 

man.     He  died  m  London,  Novembet  of  the   earlier  yean  of  the  eighteenth 

26,  1 763,  but  was  buried  in  the  chiurch  century.     He  was  chosen  by  the  regent 

porch  of  St.  Mary,  Reading.  (Chalmers.)  Orleans,  in  1718,  to  instruct  his  son,  the 

BOLTS,  (WiUiam,)  a  native  of  Hoi-  duke  of  Chartres,  in  the  military  art,  and 
land,  who  came  into  England  at  fifteen,  this  employment  rendered  him  a  writer 
and  thence  passed  into  Portugal,  where  u|  on  tactics.  But  his  works,  tliough 
he  was  in  1755,  at  the  time  of  the  earth-  valued  in  their  day,  are  now  of  little  use. 
quake  at  Lisbon.  He  subse  |uently  went  He  died  in  1760,  much  regretted  by  the 
to  Bengal,  and  was  made,  in  1765,  a  army.  (Hiog.  Univ.) 
commissioner  of  revenue  fur  the  province  BOMBELLES,  (Mark  Maria,  mar- 
of  Benares  recently  ceded  to  the  English  quess  of,)  bom  October  8, 1744,  educatod 
East  India  Company.  He  afterwards  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  elder  bro- 
embarked  in  commerce  with  great  sue-  ther  of  Lewis  XVI.,  who  died  in  17ol, 
cess,  but  engaging  in  a  dispute  wiih  the  and  originally  in  the  army.  He  sub- 
company,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Eng-  sequently  was  entrusted  with  several 
land.  He  there  brought  an  action  for  diplomatic  missions,  but  a  refusal  to  take 
false  imprisonment  against  the  Indian  the  oath  imposed  by  the  national  as- 
authorities,  which  occasioned  a  litigation  sembly,  reduced  him  to  private  life  in 
of  seven  yean,  and  ruined  him.  While  December  1790.  He  was  then  at  Venice, 
it  was  in  progress,  he  published  Con-  and  he  long  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
siderations  on  Indian  Afiairs,  2  vols,  sen'e  the  unfortunate  royal  famUy  of 
4to,  containing  much  valuable  matter.  France  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  first 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Maria  as  a  negotiator,  afterwards  as  an  officer 
Theresa  to  form  establishments  m  India  in  the  G)nd^an  army.  Having  lost  hit 
for  the  Austrian  government  This  wife,  the  friend  of  madame  Eliaabeth, 
afforded  him  the  means  of  making  an-  the  excellent  sister  of  Lewis  XVL,  he 
other  fortune,  which  he  subsequently  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
lost  by  a  speculation  in  the  neigtibour-  withdrew  into  a  convent  at  Bruun,  in 
hood  of  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city,  Muravia.  After  filling  some  ecclesias- 
poor,  April  28,  1808.  Haiving  great  tical  officers  in  the  Austrian  states,  he  re- 
acuteness  and  application,  he  acquired  entered  France  with  the  Bourbons,  in 
a  must  extensive  acouaiutance  with  Ian-  1814,  left  it  again  on  Napoleon's  return, 
guages.  A  work  of  his  upon  Bengal  was  and  finally  s<'ttled  there  on  the  second 
translated  into  French.     (Biog.  Univ.)  restoration.     He  was  consecrated  bishop 

BOLZANIO,  (Urban  Valerian,)  an  of  Amiens  in  1819,  and  died  in  1822. 
Italian  Franciscan,  born  in  1440,  the  having  produced,  while  an  exile  in  Swit- 
Greek  preceptor  of  Leo  X.  He  was  a  zerland,  in  1 795,  Avis  Rnisonnahle  au 
hard  student,  extensive  traveller,  and  Peuple  Allemaiid,  par  un  Suisse;  and 
disinterested  man.  His  grammar,  en-  subsequently,  in  1799,  a  small  but  re- 
titled  UrbaniGrammaticaGrseca,  Venice,  markable  piece,  entitled  La  France^ 
1497,  the  firet  attempt  to  explain  in  Latin  avant  et  depub  la  Revolution.  (Biog. 
the  grammatical  constraction  of  Greek,  Univ.  Suppl.) 

was   received  so  eagerly  that  Erasmus        BOMBELLI,  (Raphael,)  a  celebrated 

could  not  find  an  unsold  copy  of  it  in  Italian  algebraist  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

1499.     He  died  in  1524.     (Chalmenu)  tury,  who  saw  better  than  Cardan  the 

BOM,  (Peter,)  an  excellent  painter  of  nature  of  the  irreducible  case  in  quadratic 

laiidscnpc  in  disttemper.     He  was  bora  equations.     His  discoveries  are  embodied 

at  Antwerp,  in  1530,  and  died  in  1572.  in  a  treatise  on  algebra  in  his  own  lan- 

(Pilkington.)  guage,  printed  at  Bologna  in  1572,  and 

BOMBARDINI,  (Anthony,)  a  noble  subsequently   reprinted.     (Biog.    UniT. 

Paduan,  profe.-sor  of  canon  law  in  his  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  iL  451.) 
native  place.     He  died  in  1726,  distin-        BOMBELLI,  (Sebastian,)  a  painter. 
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born  either  at  Udina  or  Bologna,  in  BOMBINO,  the  name  of  two  Italian 
1635.  He  was  originally  a  pupil,  and  a  authors  of  a  good  fomily  at  Cosenza,  ap^ 
most  successful  one,  cf  Guercino,  but  he  parently  relations.  Bemardin,  who  died 
subsequently  imitated  Paul  Veronese  m  1588,  was  a  celebrated  jurisconsult, 
and  Tintoretto.  After  producing  some  author  of  some  professional  works,  and 
historical  pictures  of  great  promise,  he  of  a  book  with  a  more  general  interest, 
transferred  his  attention  to  the  more  entitled,  Discorsi  Intorno  al  Govemo 
lucrative  walk  of  portrait  painting,  in  della  Guerra,  Govemo  domestico,  Reg- 
which  his  indisputaole  excellence  gained  gimento  regio,  il  Tiranno,  e  TEccelenza 
him  more  commissions  than  he  could  aeU'  Uman  Genere,  Nap.  1566. — Peter 
execute.  His  death  is  ordinarily  placed  Paul,  who  died  in  1G48,  was  a  Jesuit,' 
in  1685,  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  who  left  some  Latin  funeral  orations,  an 
him  to  have  been  alive  so  late  as  1716.  Italian  life  of  Loyola,  a  Latin  work  upon 
(Pilkington.  Biog.  Univ.)  Spanish  history,  and  an  account  of  Cam- 
BOMBERG,  (Daniel,)  an  eminent  pion,  the  celebrated  Englishman  of  his 
Hebrew  printer,  bom  at  Antwerp,  but  order,  executed  for  treason  under  Eliza- 
long  settled  at  Venice,  where  he  aied  in  beth.  This  ciurious  book  is  entitled,  Vita 
1549.  From  his  press  issued  various  et  Martyrium  Edmund!  Campiani,  Mar- 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  folio,  tyris  Angli,  6  Soc.  Jesu.  It  first  appeared 
quarto,  and  octavo.  The  earliest  of  them  at  Antwerp  in  1618,  but  not  under  the 
appears  to  have  been  a  quarto,  published  author's  superintendence :  and  although 
in  1511.  But  Bomberg's  most  famous  bespeaks  kindly  of  the  friend  who  pub- 
editions  are  his  rabbinical  Bibles,  of  lished  it,  yet  he  will  not  own  it  as  com- 
which  the  first  appeared  in  1518,  in  four  pletely  wnat  he  meant  In  1620,  how- 
vols,  fol.  It  has  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.  ever,  he  produced  himself  at  Mantua 
dated  1517,  a  circumstance  which  has  another  edition,  corrected  and  with  many 
made  that  pass  for  the  year  of  its  pub-  additions.  (Biog.  Univ.  Clement.  Bibl. 
lication.     The  learned  printer  was  as-  Cur.) 

sisted  in  bringing  out  this  work  by  Felix  BOMILCAR,  a  distinguished  Cartha- 

del  Prato,  a  converted  Italian  Jew,  who  ginian,  styled  king  by  Justin,  who  was 

taught  him  Hebrew,  but  who  was  de-  preparing  to. pass  over  with  the  army  to 

ficient  in  Masoretic  knowledge.     Hence  Agathocles,   about    the  year  308,    e.g. 

there  is  a  confusion  in  the  little  Masora  For  this  offence  he  was  crucified  in  the 

on  the  margin,  which  learned  Jews  im-  forum  of  Carthage,  the  very  seat  of  hit 

mediately  pointed  out  as  a  serious  blemish,  former  importance.     He  died  with  great 

Bomberg  accordingly  undertook  a  second  spirit,  upbraiding  the  people  to  the  last, 

edition,  under  the  care  of  rabbi  Jacob  (Just  xxii.  7.)     Another  Bomilcar  was 

Haiim,  and  it  appeared  also  in  four  vols,  at    one    time    closely    connected    with 

folio,  in  1525.     It  contains,  besides  the  Jugurtha,  and  provided  by  his  desire  an 

sacred  text,  the  great  and  little  Masora,  assassin  to  murder  Massiva,  Massinissa's 

Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  commentaries  grandson,  then  at   Rome  soliciting  the 

of  rabbins.     Another  edition   of  it  ap-  kingdom  of  Numidia  from  the  senate, 

peared  in  1548,  a  third  in  1568,  and  a  He  subsequently   embarked  in  a    plot 

fourth  in  1618.     Of  all  the  editions,  the  against  Jugurtha  himself,   which  being 

best  are   the    second    and   third,   both  detected,   he   was  slain  by  him  about 

printed   by  Bomberg.    The  fourth,   by  107,  b.c.     (Sallust  Jugurth.  35,  72.) 

Bragadini,  also  from  the  Venetian  press,  BOMMEL,  the  name  of  two  authors 

has  traces  of  the  inquisitors,  who  have  in  the  Low  Countries,  of  whom,  John, 

expunged   some  things  unfavourable  to  living  about   1471,  a  Dominican  friar, 

Christianity.     It  is   besides  less  hand-  left  some  Latin  religious  pieces.     Henry, 

somely  printed  than  the  others.     A  fifth  director  of  a  convent  at  Utrecht,  who 

edition,  published  by  Buxtorf,  at  Basle,  is  died  in  1542,  wrote  an  historical  work, 

still  less  esteemed,  various  unauthorised  entitled,    Bellum     Ultrajectinum    inter 

liberties  having  been  taken  in   it   with  Geldrise  Ducem,  Carolum,  et  Henricum 

the  Chaldee  paraphrases.     Bomberg  also  Bavarum.Episcopum  Ultrajectinum,Mar- 

began  in   1520  to  print  the  Babylonish  purg,  1542,  8vo.    (Moreri.    Biog.  Univ.) 

Talmud.     It  occupied  several  years,  and  BOM  PART,  the  name  of  three  French 

was   at  last  completed  in   eleven   folio  authors.     Marcellinus  Hercules,  a  phy- 

volumes.    He  printed  it  twice  afterwards,  sician  at  Clermont  Ferrand  in  the  former 

and  every  one  of  his  three  impressions  halfofthe  seventeenth  century,  published 

cost    him,    they  say,    100,000   crowns,  several  professional  works,   and  among 

fMorevL   Simon.    Hist  Crit  V.  T.  126.)  them   particulars  of   a   pestilence   that 
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raged  in  Auvcrgne,  his  native  countrv. —  Ritibus  omnium  Ecdeaianun  in  piallendit 

N.  de  St.  Victor  wrote  an  account  of  the  divinis  OfBciit.     From  this  work,  PfeUa- 

preceding,  and  some  antiquarian  inform-  vicino,   who   wrote   the   history  of  the 

ation  respecting  Clermont — John  pub-  council  of  Trent,  in  oppotition  to  Father 

lished  in  169'!  a  Latin  folio,  containing  Paul's,  thought  Bona  excellently  fitted  for 

an  ample  account  of  Provence,  of  which  treating  upon  Romish  liturgical  matter* 

work  seven  other  editions  appeared  in  Being  uien  upon  intimate  terms  with  him, 

thirty- four  years.     (Biog.  Univ.)  he  urged  him,  accordingly,  to  undertake 

BOMPIANO,  (Ignatius,)  an  Italian  this  task.     But  Bona,  for  some  time,  was 

Jesuit,  born  at  Frosmone  in  1612,  of  a  im willing.     At  length  he  began  upon  it, 

noble  family  from  Aucona.     He  died  in  and  after  an  apj^cation  of  more  than 

1675,  leaving,  among  other  works,  His-  seven  years,  he  published  at  Rome,  in 

toria  PontificatCls  Oregorii  XIII.  Rom.  1671,  his  well-known  Rerum  Liturgica- 

1655,  12mo.     Seneca  Christianus,  Rom.  rum  Lib.  II.,  which  unfolds,  with  singular 

1658,  24mo.     Historia  Rerum  Christian-  erudition,   the  various  pwticulars   that 

arum  abOrtu  Christi,  Rom.  1665,  12mo.  concern  the  Roman  communion  service, 

(Bios.  Univ.)  or  mass.     This  book  was  reprinted  at 

BON   D£  ST.  HILAIRE,   (Francis  Paris  in  the  following' year.     Bona  wrote 

Xavier,)  a  wealthy  French  gentleman,  also  several  devotional  pieces.     The  best 

eminent  for  literary,  and  scientific  tastes,  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Sala,  Turin, 

bom  at  Montpelier,  October  15,  1678,  1747,  4  vols,  foL     (Moreri.  Rer.  Liturg. 

and  partly   educated    with  the    recent  Prsef.     Chalmers.     Biog.  Univ.) 

Orleans.     He   left  several    dissertations  BONA,  (John  Delia,)  an  Italian  phyii- 

upon  antiquities  and  natural  hbtory,  of  cian,  bom  Septembers,  1712,  appointed, 

wnich  the  most  remarkable  was  a  dis-  in  1765,  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua. 

scrtation  on    the   spider,    published   at  He  published,  in  Italian,  upon  the  use 

Paris  in  1710,  and  translated  into  most  and  abuse  of  cofiee,  and  in  Latin,  an  ac- 

European  languages.     An  English  trans-  count  of  some  cures  by  corrosive  subli- 

lation  appeared  in  volume  xxvii.  of  the  mate,  with  other  pieces,  which  mark  the 

Philosophical  Transactions.     It  contains  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  his  time, 

particulars  of  spinning  the  spider's  web  BONAC,  or  BONNAC,  (John  Lewis 

mto  silk;  and  it  was  at  one  time  thought  d'Usson,  marquis  of,)  an  illustrious  French 

so  interesting,  that  a  translation  of  it  was  statesman,  descended  from  the  ancient 

made  into  Chinese,  and  read  witli  great  barons  of  Usson.     He  served  in  the  army 

pleasiue  by  the  emperor  of  China.     The  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

mgenious  author  died  January  18,  1761 .  but  subsequently  his  talents  were  given  up 

(Biog.  Univ.)  to  diplomacy.    After  conducting  leveni 

BONA,    (John,)    a    learned    Italian  other  foreign  negotiations  in  a  satisfactory 

liturgist,  bom  in  1609,  at  Mondovi,  in  manner,  he  was  despatched,  in  1711,  by 

Piedmont,  of  a  family  branching  from  that  Lewis  XIV.  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where 

of  Bonne  de  Lcsdigui^es,  in  Dauphiny.  his  talents,  experience,  and diicretion  were 

At  fifteen  he  became  a  Cistercian  monk,  found  ver}*  useful  in  persuading  Philip  V. 

and  in  1651,  he  was  elected  general  of  to  acquiesce  in  those  terms  m  pacincsr 

his  order.     Fabius  Chigi,  elected  pope  in  tion,  which  settled  him  on  his  throne ; 

1655,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  V II.,  and  in  prevailing  upon  that  prince  to 

an  intimate  friend  of  his  father's,  drew  abandon  an  impolitic  journey  into  France, 

him  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  several  em-  which  he  meditated  on  the  deaths  of  hit 

ployments.  Julius  Kospigliosi,  or  Clement  father,  the  Dauphin,  and  his  lMt>ther,  the 

IX.,   the   next  pope,  continued  these,  duke  of  Burgundy.  There  beinz  now  only 

added  others,  and  made  him  cardinal,  a  sickly  infant  before  him  in  Uie  succes- 

Novcmber  29, 1669.    lie  had  no  expecta-  sion  to  the  French  crown,  Philip  thoug4it 

tion  of  this  dignity,  and  being  tlien  sixty,  his  presence  likely  to  secure  him  the 

with  habits  gennane  to  his  taste,  formed  reversion   to   that  much-coveted  priae. 

in  a  monastery,  he  shrank  from  the  pub-  On  returning  from  Spain,  Bonac  was  sent 

licity  upon  which  it  cast  him.     He  died  ambassadormtoTurkey,  and  was  as  usual 

at  Rome,  October  27,   1674,  highly  re-  foundexcellentlyfitted  for  his  duties.  He 

spected  for  piety,  virtue,  and  erudition,  died  September  1,  1738.     (Biog.  Unir. 

In   1663,  he  published  at  Rome  a  work  Coxe,  ii.) 

of  considerable  research,  but  pronounced  BON ACCIUOLI,  (Alphonao,)  a  noUe 

ver)' defective  as  to  church  music,  entitled,  Ferrarese,  attached  to  the  ducal  court  of 

Do    Dii-inn  Psalmodia,   ejusque  Causis,  his  native  countr}',  but  too  intellectual 

My?*, Til-,   et    Disciplina;    deque   variis  for  a  mere  life  of  gaiety  and  parade.   !!• 
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translated,  accordingly,  into  Italian  from  works,  he  published,  in  1676,  Sommaire 

i  the  Greek,  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  doing  Royal  de  1  Histoire  de  France,  a  transla- 

I  his  work  so  ably,  that  his  versions  are  tion  of  Berthault's  Florus  Francicus,  with 

considered  more  faithful  and  exact  than  a  continuation  of  twenty  years.   £venthis 

those    which    had    appeared    in    Latin,  has  been  thought  no  work  of  Bonair's, 

The  Pausanias,  published  in  1593,  was  butofCsesar,  duke  of  Venddme,  natural 

^  posthumous,  which  fact  is  the  only  known  son  of  Henry  IV.     Bonair  was  attached 

I  guide  to  the  date  of  the  translator's  death,  to   the   house  of  Venddme,   and  wrote 

Bonacciuoli  also  translated  from  the  Latin,  several  pieces  for  its  gratification  ;  but 

Marcianus  Capella*s  Nuptials  of  Mercury  his   authorship  is  of   an   inferior  cast 

and  Philology,    printea  at  Mantua  in  (Biog.  Univ.) 

^  1578.     (Bioff.  Univ.)  BONAMI,  (Francis,)  a  French  physi- 

p      BONACCIUOLI,  (Lewis,)  physician  cian,  bom  at  Nantes,  May  10,  1710.   He 

I  to  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  remarkable  for  was  descended  from  a  Florentine  family, 

the  publication  of  Enneas  Muliebris,  a  studied  medicine  at  Montpelier,  and  per- 

work  on  generation,  which  appeared  with-  fected  his  studies  at  Paris.     In  1735  he 

out  place  or  date,  but  is  referred  to  about  took   the   degree   of   M.D.    at  Nantes, 

1480.     Different  portions  of  this  treatise  where   he   professed   botany,   to  which 

have  been  printea  separately,  and  com-  science  he  was  most  passionately  attached, 

'  monly  pass  for  independent  productions,  and  which  he  continued  to  teach  until 

BONACINA,    (Martin,)    a  Milanese  his  death,  in  1 786.    M.  Du  Petit-Thouars 

canonist,  who  died  in  1631,  on  his  way  has  consecrated  a  genus  of  plants  (Bona- 

to  Vienna,  whither  he  was  going  as  nuncio  mia)  to  his  memory ;  and  Vicq  d'Azyr 

to  Urban  VIII.     He  published  a  treatise  has  eulogised  his  learning  and  science. 

on  moral  theology,  which  has  been  several  Bonami  assisted  to  form  the  first  agricul- 

times  reprinted,  with  some  ecclesiastical  tural  society  in  France.     He  published, 

works  of  little  use  out  of  Italy. — (John  .Florae  Naimetensis  Prodromus,  Nantes, 

Baptist,)    a    Milanese   engraver,    about  1782,  12mo.     Addenda  ad  Flor.  Nannet. 

1620,  whose  style  is  neat,  but  rather  dry  ib.  1785,  12mo.     He  also  published,  in 

and  stiff.     (Biog.  Univ.     Bryan.)  the  Journal  de  M6decine,  an  account  of 

BON  ACOSSI,  the  name  of  a  family  a  very  curious  case  in  which  a  loss  of  the 

that  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Mantua,  tongue  was  sustained  by  a  young  girl 

The  first  of  them  so  distinguished  was  afflicted  with  small-pox.     Loss  of  speech 

Pinamonte,  who  died  about  1293,  and  is  for  several  years  was  the  consequence, 

mentioned  in  the  Inferno  of  Dante.    The  but  the  faculty  gradually  returned  to  a 

last  was  Passerino,  slain  in  1328,  when  degree  sufficient  to  express  her  wants. 

Lewis  di  Gonzaga  was  proclaimed  lord  It  is  the   only  one  of  the  kind  upon 

of  Mantua  and  Modena.     (Biog.  Univ.)  record. 

BONACOSSUS,  or  BUONACOSSA,  BONAMY,  (Peter  Nicholas,)  a  French 
(Hercules,)  a  FeiTarese,  professor  of  mtdi-  antiquary,  bom  near  Paris,  towards  the 
cine  at  Bologna,  who  died  in  1578.  His  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  edu- 
works,  which  are  professional,  and  in  cated  for  the  church.  He  became,  how- 
Latin,  make  great  use  of  the  ancient  ever,  a  professed  man  of  letters,  and 
Greek  physicians,  and  may  be  advantage-  eventually  married.  At  an  early  period 
ously  used  in  illustrating  their  writings,  he  was  cho.  en  under-librarian  in  the 
(Biog.  Univ.)  abbey  of  St.  Victor ;  subsequently  he  be- 
BONAFIDE,  (Francis,)  an  Italian  came  the  first  historiographer  of  Paris, 
phvsician,  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  librarian  of  a  collection  founded  at 
att'adua.  in  1533,  and  famous  for  sug-  the  town-hall  of  that  city  upon  the  basis 
gesting  the  botanical  garden,  established  of  a  large  legacy  of  books  left  to  the 
there  in  1540,  which  really  began  a  new  corporation  by  a  public-spirited  indivi- 
era  in  the  knowledge  of  plants.  The  dual.  Bonamy  died  in  1770,  after  leaving 
judicious  projector  withdrew  from  his  many  interesting  papers  on  French  philo- 
duties  as  teacher  of  botany,  in  1547,  logy  and  antiquities,  published  in  the 
being  then  blind,  and  worn  out  by  age.  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
His  only  printed  work  is  a  Latin  trea-  and  Elegarit  Literature,  (Biog.  Univ.) 
tise  advocating  venesection  in  pleurisy.  BONAMY,  (Charles  Augustus  John 
(  Biop.  Univ.)  Baptist  Lewis  Joseph,)  a  French  general, 
BONAIR,  (Henry  Stuart,  sieur  de,)  born  in  1764,  and  employed  in  many  of 
one  of  the  twenty-five  gentlemen  of  the  the  earlier  military  movements  of  revolu- 
Scotlish  guard,  and  historiographer  to  the  tionary  France,  but  unable  to  obtain  a 
king  of  France.     Among  other  historical  command  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in 
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which  his  conduct  was  deemed  unsatis*  known  m  an  historical  painter,  bora  at 

tactory.   He  then  retired  into  the  country,  Bologna  alnrat  1498.     He  studied  paini- 

and  became  a  magistrate.     In  this  capa-  injg;  under  Sabbatini,  and  engraving  under 

city  he  appeared  ^fore  Buonaparte,  then  Marc  Antonio.    In  the  latter  be  never 

emperor,  m  1809,  and  being  very  kindly  equalled  his  instructor,  but  the  facility 

received,  he  entered  again  upon  a  militaiy  and  elegance  of  his  prints  have  gained 

life.     In  the  disastrous  Russian  expedi-  them  considerable  estimation,     lie  died 

tion  he  distinguished  himself  greatlv,  but  about  1570.     (Pilkington.     Bryan.) 
fell  covered  with  wounds  into  the  hands        BONATI,(Johu,)an  historical  painter, 

of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  detained  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1635,  pupil  snecet- 

22  months  a  prisoner.     Lewis  XVIII.  sively  of  Gruercino  and  Mota.     He  died 

treated  him  witn  respect,  but  gave  him  no  in  1681,  leaving  some  capitiJ  works  in 

employment;  and  on  the  return  of  Napo-  Rome.     (Pilkmgton.     Brvan.) 
leon  from  Elba,  he  came  into  public  life        BON  ATI,  (Theodore  Maximus,)  a  Fer- 

once  more.  After  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  rarese  mathematician,  bom  in  1724,  who 

he  was  charged  with  the  conducting  of  gave  his  attention  in  a  remarkable  degree 

the  magazines  behind  the  Loire.    Subse-  toouestions  concerned  with  water-courses, 

quently  he  lived  in  retirement.    He  died  ana  Auuished,  among  other  things  of  the 

in  1830,  having  published,  in  1803,  Md-  same  kind,  plans  for  the  draining  of  the 

moires  sur  la  Revolution  de  Naples.     He  Pontine  marshes.      He   died    in   1820, 

had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  having  been  consulted,  even  in  his  ninety- 

about  which   he   wrote.      (Biog.   Univ.  fifth  year,  by  several  govemmeats,  upon 

Suppl.)  difficult  points  in  engineering.    He  wrote 

BON  AN  I,   (Anthonv   and  Vincent,)  some  Italian  papers  upon  Uie  subjects 

two  brothers,  pupils  of  father  Cupani,  and  that  rendered  him  so  famous,  hot  no  work 

employed  by  him  as  assistants  in  the  pre-  of   considerable  extent      (Biog.    Univ. 

paration  of  a  great  botanical  work  upon  Suppl.) 

Sicily,  to  be  called,  Panphyton  Siculum.         BONAVENTURA,    (Frederic,)    an 

He  died  in  1711,  when  tlie  printing  had  Italian  natural  philcMopher,  bom  at  An- 

actually  begim.     Anthony  Bonani   im-  cona,  of  a  good  famuy,   in  1555,  and 

mediately  stopped  the  press,  and  began  most  deserving  the  notice  of  posterity 

the  publication  under  his  own  name  in  from  a  scarce  and  learned  work,  printed 

1713,  an  ungrateful  injustice  which  Bcr-  at  Urbino  in  1600,  and  at  Frankfort  in 

nardi  and  Ucria  properly  exposed.  (Biog.  1612,  entitled,  De  Naturft  P^rtib  Octo- 

Univ.)  mestris,  adversus  vulntam  Opinionem. 

BONARDI,  (John  Baptist,)  a  French  This  book,  of  which  tiie  first  edition  is 

divine,  who  died  in  1756,  distinguished  more  esteemed,  maintains  the  legitimacy 

for  his  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus.  of  births  at  ten  months.   Alter  publivhing 

He  printed  some  pieces  upon  theological  some  other  treatises  connected  with  phy- 

subjects,  and  left  three  works  in   MS.  sical  science,  Bonaventura  died  in  1602. 

upon  the  lives  and  productions  of  authors,  (Biog.  Univ.  SuppL) 
chiefly  suggested,  probably,  by  his  em-        BON  A  VENTURE,  (Brocard,)  a  native 

ployment  as  librarian    to    cardinal  de  of  Strasburg,  who  became  a  preaching 

Noailles.     (Biog.  Univ.)  friar,  as  some  say,  in  1218,  and  went  into 

BON  ARELLI,  the  name  of  three  lite-  Palestine  before  1227.  Other  accounts 
rarv  Italians.  Guidobald,  bom  in  1563,  refer  his  travels  to  1260,  or  1280.  He 
and  dead  in  1608,  was  a  man  of  quality,  lefl,  Descriptio  Loconun  Terre  Sanclje, 
chiefly  employed  as  a  diplomatist,  but  described  as  exact,  and  printed  at  Ingold- 
acquired  a  title  to  the  notice  of  posterity  stadt,  in  1604 ;  at  Cologne,  in  1624;  and 
by  writing  the  Filli  di  Sciro,  (Phyllis  of  elsewhere.  (Cave.  Du  Pin.) 
Sciros,)  a  pastoral  drama,  first  printed  at  BON  A  VENTURE,  a  Romish  saint, 
Ferrara,  in  1607,  which  became  hardlv  designated  among  schoolmen  as  the  sera- 
less  famous,  in  spite  of  afiectation,  an  ill-  phic  dociwr^  strlM  EuMtaehin*,  and  JEafy- 
constructed  fable,  and  ill-drawn  charac-  cAiti#,  by  the  ureeks.  His  surname  was 
ters,  than  the  Amiota  and  the  Pastor  Fido.  Fidenza,  and  he  was  baptised  either  John 
His  brother  Prosper,  who  died  in  1659,  or  Peter.  He  was  bom  at  Bagnarea,  in 
WU4  cliieflv  distinguished  as  a  dramatic  Tuscany,  in  1221,  and  being  dangerously 
author.  Prosper  had  a  son,  named  IVter,  ill  at  four  years  old,  his  mother  begged 
also  a  dramatic  writer.  (Biog.  Univ.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  prav  for  him.  He 
Hallam's  Literature,  iii.  529.)  consented,  and  tlie  child  recovering,  he 

UONASONI,  (Julius,)  an  Italian  artist,  exclaimed,  0  bucna  venturm  !  (whmi  aaod 

chicflv  oclobrated  as  an  engraver,  but  also  luck!)    The  name  adhered  to  the  object 
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f  hU  prayers,  who  became,  in  1243,  a    played  in  his  writings,  that  Luther  valued 

r  of  his  order.     The  youns  Bonaven-    him  highly.    Many  of  his  analogies,  how- 

^  ure  studied  at  Paris,  and  took  nis  doctor's    ever,   are   visionary   and  absurd.      He 

legree  with  Aquinas,  in  1255 ;  his  prin-    wrote  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  on 

dpal  instructor  being,  it  is  said,  Alexander    the  Sentences,  a  great  number  of  tracts, 

Hales,   the   famous  En^litih  schoolman,    either  ascetic  or  practical,   letters,   and 

I  then  settled  at  Paris,  and  dignified  as  the    sermons.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned 

I  irrefragable  doctor.     Bonaventure  soon    in  derogation  of  his  honest  fame,  that  he 

■bowed  himself  worthy  of  such  distin-    did  all  in  his  power,  which  was  a  great 

^^oiBhed  tuition,  being  chosen,  after  only    deal,  to  betray  Cliristians  into  the  un- 

aeTen  years'  application,  public  lecturer    authorized,  senseless,  and  pernicious  wor- 

in  the  established  text-book  of  school-    ship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     (Cave.     Du 

cUvinity,  Peter  Lombard's  Sentence*.     In    Pin.     Mosheim.     Moreri.     Godwin   de 

1256  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  Fran-    Plraesull.) 

^riscans,  upon  the  forced  resignation  of  BONAV£NTURE,  called  BADUA- 
J^ohn  of  Parma,  who  had  made  himself  a  RIUS,  from  his  family,  which  was  noble, 
liost  of  enemies  by  striving  to  reinstate  and  Wated  at  Peraga,  a  doctor  of  Paris, 
that  order  in  all  its  ori^al  rigour.  Bona-  general  of  the  Augustinian  hermits  in 
^venture  took  somewhat  lower  ground,  1377,  cardinal  in  the  following  year, 
but  effected  several  reforms;  and  besides  murdered  at  Rome  in  1388,  or  something 
restoring  peace  to  the  fraternity  by  his  later,  by  means  of  Carrara,  governor  of 
prudence,  tie  defended  it  by  his  erumtion  Padua,  his  native  place.  He  was  a  man 
«ad  acuteness.  His  great  reputation,  ac-  of  conspicuous  talent,  especially  in  the 
cording  to  Wikes,  procured  for  him  from  diplomacy  of  Rome ;  and,  besides  other 
dement  IV.,  in  1265,  a  nomination,  works,  has  been  thought  to  have  written 
which  he  refused,  to  the  see  of  York,  the  Speculum  B.  Marise,  printed  at  Augs- 
▼acant,  in  1264,  by  the  death  of  arch-  burg  in  1476,  which  is  really  the  pro- 
bishop  Kinton.  Bonaventure 's  conduct  duction  of  his  more  celebrated  namesake. 
upon  this  occasion  has  been  represented  (Cave.  Du  Pin.  Moreri.) 
•s  highly  disinterested,  and  such,  pro-  There  are  also  two  antiquarian  authors 
bably,  was  his  real  character.  But  if  the  of  southern  France,  named  Bonaventure; 
nommation  were  ever  made,  it  was  not  one,  distinguished  as  de  St.  Amable,  pub- 
particularly  tempting ;  Langton,  dean  of  lished,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
York,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  arch-  century,  three  volumes,  folio,  upon  the 
bishopric,  being  set  aside  by  the  pope,  history  of  the  Lunousin.  "rhe  other, 
and  it  being  obviously  unlikely  that  the  distinguished  as  de  Sisteron,  published, 
Inglish  government  would  both  acquiesce  in  1741,  a  History  of  the  Town  and  Prin- 
ui  such  a  stretch  of  authority,  and  in  the  cipality  of  Orange.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
appointment  besides  of  an  Italian  friar  to  BONAViDIUS,     or    BONAVITI, 

a  dignity  of  so  much  importance.  It  is  (Mark,)  a  learned  iurist  of  Padua,  gene- 
more  probable  that  Bonaventure  might  rally  distinguished  by  the  affix  of  Mantua 
himself  have  been  elected  pope,  had  he  to  his  baptismal  name,  his  family  having 
been  so  disposed,  on  the  death  of  Cle-  come  from  that  city.  He  died  either  in 
ment  IV.,  and  that  he  was  the  individual  1582,  or  1589,  leaving  several  publica- 
who  recommended  for  election  Theo-  tions  in  Latin,  of  which  the  only  one 
bald,  archdeacon  of  Liege,  then  in  the  likely  to  be  noticed  by  ordinary  students, 
Holy  Land.  By  this  pontiff,  known  as  is  the  DialogusdeConcilio,  Venice,  1541, 
Gregory  X.,  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  placing  a  council  above  the  pope  in 
by  his  desire  he  attended  the  council  of  Questions  of  faith,  and  in  such  as  concern 
Lyons  in  1274.  He  died  in  that  city,  the  general  constitution  of  the  church, 
while  the  council  sate,  July  15,   1274.    (Biog.  Univ.) 

Sixtus  V.  canonized  him  in  1482;  and  BONCERF,  (Peter  Francis,)  a  French 
Lyons,  which  venerated  his  relics  until  advocate,  who  attained  great  notoriety 
the  Huguenots  burnt  them,  and  cast  the  by  a  piece  printed  in  1776,  under  the 
ashes  into  the  Sadne,  in  the  sixteenth  name  of  Francaleu,  entitled,  Les  Incon- 
century,  took  him  for  a  patron  saint,  vdniens  des  Droits  F^odaux.  This  was 
Bonaventure  is  a  copious  author,  his  denounced  to  the  parliament  by  the  prince 
works  filling  eight  folio,  or  fourteen  quarto  of  Conti,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt, 
volumes,  and  containing  much  to  en«  The  author  himself  would  have  been  pro- 
lighten  the  mind  and  touch  the  heart,  secuted  had  not  the  king  interfered.  His 
He  united  mystic  with  scholastic  theo-  work  now  became  immensely  popular, 
logy ;  and  such  is  the  genuine  piety  dis-    and  besides  niunerous  editions  of  it  pub- 
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lished  in  France,  it  nvas  translated  into  he  was  afterwards  appointed  master  tA 
several  foreign  languages.  At  the  revo-  Trinity  hail,  Cambridge,  andprofeoor 
lutionitsprinciples  oecamelaw;  but,not-  of  law  at  Gresham  c«>lleee.  Tnese  two 
withstanding,  tionccrf  had  a  very  narrow  latter  preferments  he  held  till  the  restora- 
escape  from  the  scaffold.  He  died  in  tion,  when,  beine  ejected  from  both,  he 
1794,  leaving  some  other  political  tracts  retired  to  Dorsetsnire,  and  died  at  Sand- 
in  addition  to  that  which  rendered  him  wich,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  in  1676. 
so  famous.  He  had  a  brother,  named  His  works  are: — 1.  A  Door  of  H(^, 
ClaudiusJoseph,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  pub-  Lond.  1641,  4to.  2.  Holy  and  Loval 
lished  some  miscellaneous  works  of  no  Activity,  Lond.  1641,  4to;  and  sunjiy 
great  eminence,  and  died  in  1811.  (Biog.  sermons  preached  before  the  long  parlia^ 
Univ.     Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  ment     (Chalmers.) 

BONCIARIO,   (Marc  Anthony,)   an        BONDAM,  (Peter,)  a  Dutch  jnrisf, 

Italian  scholar,  of  humble  birth,  bom  at  bom  in  1727,  appointed,  in  1773,  to  a 

Antria,  near  Pemgia,  in  1555,  and  placed  professorship  at  Utrecht     He  died  in 

for  two  years,  by  the  liberality  of  a  kind  1800,  chiefly  known  as  author  of,  Sprci 

prelate,  who  became  aware  oi  his  merit,  men  Animadv.  Critic,  ad  Loca  qusediinj 

under   Mureto,   at  Rome.     His  patron  Juris  Civilis  depravata,  Fran.  1746;  De 

then  sent  him  back  to  Perugia,  as  director  Linguae  Grsecs  Cognitione  Jurisconsuho 

of  a  seminary  that  he  had  established  necessaria,   Zutph.    1755;    1^   Grvris 

there.    Subsequently  he  became  professor  Juris  Interpretibus,  1763.    (Biog.  Univ.; 
of  elegant  literature,   and  fulhlled  his        BONDE,    (Gustavus,    count    of,)    a 

duties  with  great  applause  until  1590,  when  Swedish  scholar,   bom  in    1682,    of  an 

lie  became  wholly  blind.  H  e  died  in  1 616,  illustrious  family,  and  eminent  for  a  great 

leaving  many  works,  all  in  Latin,  but  no  extent  of  knowledge,  derived  both  from 

one  of  much  notoriety,  except  his  Latin  reading  and  foreign  travel.     He  died  in 

Cirainmar,  which  was  used  in  schools,  and  1764,  leavine  several  works  in  his  own 

several  times  reprinted.     (Biog.  Uniy.)  language,  mamtaining,  among  other  sin- 

BONCUORE,  (John  Baptist,)  an  Italian  gular  opinions,  that  the  Fins  art  dcscei.dcd 

historical  painter,  bora  in  1643.     He  was  fVom  the  ten  lost  tribes  dT  Israel.    (Bio^'. 

a  pupil  of  Albano,  and  painted  with  spirit,  Univ.) 

hut  lie  is  more  successful  in  design  than        BONDI,  (Clement,)  an  Italian  poet, 

in  manner  or   colouring.      He  died   at  bom   in   the   Parmesan,   in    1742,   and 

Rome  in  1699.     (Pilkington.)  originally  a  Jesuit     On  the  suppression 

BOND,  (John,)  born  in  Somersetshire,  of  his  order,  he  led  a  literary  liu»,  during 

i  II  1  ^.OO,  educated  at  Winchester  school,  many  years,  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  ren- 

iind  at  New  college,  Oxford,  by  which  dering  himself  agreeable  to  the  Anatrian 

society  he  was  appointed  head-mnster  of  imperial  family,  he  found  an  asylum  at 

the  free-school  at  Tuunton.    Here  he  con-  Vienna  when  his  patron,  the  archduke 

tinuod  many  years;  but  tired  at  length  Ferdinand,    was  driven   home    by   the 

of  teaching,  he  turned  his  thouglits  to  French  successes  in  Lombardy.    He  died 

physic,  which  he  practised  with  consider-  at  Vienna,   after  a  residence  there  of 

able  success  in  the  town  ;  where  he  died,  nearly   twenty    years,   June   21,    1821. 

August  3,  1612.     He  is  best  known  by  Besides  various  original  Italian  poems, 

his  edition  of  Horace,  to  which  he  gave  Bondi  published  translations,  in  his  own 

short   Latin    notes,   chiefly   tikcn   from  tongue,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Ovid's  Mcta- 

Lanibinus,   flrst   printed  at   London   in  moiphoses.     Ills  Georgics  are  the  most 

1  (}()(),    and  wliich   has   been   frequently  esteemed  of  these,  but  his  poetical  reputa- 

re})rinted.     His  edition  of  Persius  was  a  tion  has  latterly  been  rather  on  the  wane. 

po^tliumous  work,  published  by  his  son-  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 
in-law,  and  in  consequence  of  his  not        BONDIOLI,  (Peter  Anthony,)  a  dis- 

living  to  revise  it,  is  found  to  conUtin  tinguished  physician,  born  at  Corfti  in 

honie   errors  in   points  of   history   and  1705.     He  displayed  an  early  attachment 

philosophy.  to  letters,  was  educated  in  the  uniTersity 

Bond,    (John,    LL.D.)    a    learned  of  Padua,  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 

member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  that  hcfore  completing  the  usual  period 

Divines,  born  at  Dorchester,  and  educated  of  academic  study,  he  was  permitted  to 

at  Catharine  hull,  Cambridge,  where  he  read  before  the  academy  three  memoira, 

obtained  a  fellowship.    He  held  a  lecture-  on  the  use  of  frictions  in  medicine,  on 

ship    at    KxctiT,    and    afterwards    was  medical  electricity,  and  on  sound.     He 

preacher  to   the   long  parliament.      In  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in   1789. 

10  lo  he  was  made  minister  of  the  Savoy ;  He  was  an  able  ptactitioner,  and  leitlcd 
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Venice,  where  he  succeeded  in  curing  Tinrin.     His  name  ^as  been  given  to 

B  governor,  Montana,  of  a  severe  epi-  several  varieties  of  plants  and  insects. 

mical  attack.     His  success  exciting  tne  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

jlousy  of  his  contemporaries,  he  availed  BONET,  (Anarew,)  a  physician,  son 

limself  of  an  opportunity  to  accompany  of  Peter  Bonet,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1556, 

he  ambassador  of  Venice  to  the  Porte,  who,  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Pinelli 

rhere  he  had  abundant  means  of  exer-  Borzoni,  of  an  illustrious  Genoese  family, 

iaing  his  talents.     From  Constantinonle  settled,    like   himself,   at  Geneva,    had 

0  hastened  to  Corfu,  hoping  to  assist  his  the  two  celebrated  physicians,  John  and 
Muitrymen  in  the  defence  of  their  island  Theophilus,  of  whom  John,  tlie  elder,  was 

jnst  the  attacks  of  the  French,  after  bom  at  Geneva  in  1615,  and  admitted 

uich.  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  honour-  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

bly  received.     He  became  physician  to  He  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  con- 

lA    anny  in   Italy  from   the  battle  of  templated  a  work,  De  Catarrhis,  but  upon 

jrengo;  and  he  was  afterwards,  in  1 803,  reading  Schneider's  upon  the  same  sub- 
ppointed  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica  ject,  he  found  his  opinions  so  well  pre- 
L  the  university  of  Bologna.  He  was  expressed,  that  he  destroyed  his  MS.  He 
nry  successful  in  his  academical  labours,  has  been  reported  to  have  published  a 
id  was  elected  one  of  the  forty  members  work,  entitled,  Trait^  de  la  Circulation 
r  the  Italian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  des  Esprits  Animaux,  Paris,  1682,  12...o ; 
moured  with  the  order  of  the  Iron  but  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  rcli- 
rown.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  gious  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. — 
livenity  of  Padua,  in  1806,  he  was  Theophilus,  the  younger,  a  celebrated 
^minated  to  a  clinical  chair,  which  he  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  March  5, 
led  during  two  years.  In  1808  he  1620.  He  studied  medicine  with  great 
turned  to  Bologna,  took  a  part  in  the  ardour,  and  visited  the  jprincipal  univer- 
"oceedings  of  tne  college  of  the  Dotti,  sities  of  Europe.  He  took  the  degree  of 
as  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  disease,  M.D.  in  1643,  and  afterwards  married 
iNrhich  he  predicted  the  fatal  issue,  and  the  daughter  of  Spanheim,  well  known 
ed,  September  16,  at  the  early  age  of  in  the  annals  of  literature.  He  was  ap- 
rtj-three  years.  pointed  physician  to  Henry  of  Orleans, 
lie  directed  that  his  MSS.  should  be  diike  of  Longueville,  but  abandoned  prac- 
•stroyed,  urging  as  his  reason  for  such  tice  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  consequence  of 
decision,  that  he  who  leaves  a  manu-  a  deafness  wnich  was  so  great  as  to  dis- 
ripty  leaves  only  a  moiety  of  his  work,  qualify  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
id  this  order  was  scrupulously  fulfilled,  fession.  Then,  applying  himself  to  his 
;e  published,  Sulle  Vaeinali  del  Testi-  library,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  collection 

Oy  Vicenz.  1789;  Padov.  1790,  8vo.  of  cases  illustrative  of  pathology,  which, 

1  the  Giornale  Fisico-medico  of  Brugna-  by  their  fidelity,  have  maintained  a  value 
Ui,  tom.  i.,  he  has  an  admirable  paper  to  the  present  time.  In  this  branch  of 
I  the  Aurora  Borealis ;  and  in  the  col-  professional  research  he  is  to  be  regarded 
etion  of  the  Italian  Society,  Ricerche  as  the  precursor  of  Morgagni,  distin- 
pra  le  Forme  particolari  delle  Malattie  g^uished  by  the  originality  of  his  observe- 
niversali ;  and  M emoria  dell'Azione  Ir-  tions,  and  the  founder  of  the  most  ini- 

'*>va.  portent  views    in    relation    to  medical 

^NDT,    (Nicholas,)    a    Hollander,  science.     HaUer  has  said  of  him,  that  he 

ttu  in  1732,  and  chiefly  known  by  a  waa  **  Industrius  collector  neaue  propriis 

story  of  the  confederation  of  the  United  deititutus  adnotationibus.'*    He  died  of 

rovinces,  which  appeared  at  Utrecht,  in  a  dropsy  at  the  nee  of  69,  March  29, 

r56.     He  died  in  1792,   with  a  high  1689.    He  published.  Pharos  Medicomm, 

laracter  for  erudition.     (Biog.  Univ.)  id  est,  Cautelae,  Animadversiones,  et  Ob- 

BONELLI,  (Francis  Andrew,)  a  natu-  servationes  Practicse,  Genev.  1668. 12mo; 

lUat  of  eminence,  especially  in  entomo-  translated  into  English,  Lond.  1684,  fol. 

gy,  bora  in  Piedmont,  in  1784.     In  and  reprinted  in  Latin  under  the  title 

irsuit  of  the  knowledge  to  which  he  of  Labyrinthus  Medicus  Extricatus,  seu 

B8  enthusiastically  attached,  he  travelled  Methodus  vitandorum   Errorum  qui  in 

rer  great  portions  not  only  of  his  own  Praxi  occummt,  monstrantibus  G.  Bal- 

mntry,  but  also  of  France,  England,  and  lonio  et  C.  Septalio,  Genev.  1687,  4to. 

urdinia.     He  died  at  Turin,  exhausted  Observations   et  Histoires  Chirurgiques 

f  a  life  of  labour,  November  18,  1830.  tiroes  des  (Euvres  Latines  des  plus  re- 

[is  publications  chiefly  consist  of  papers  nomm^s  Praticiens,   Genev.   1670,  4to. 

tinted  bv  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Corps  de    M6decinc    et    de  Chirurgic, 
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Geiicv.  1679,  2  vols,   4to.    Prodromus  Brescia,  in  1747,  in  8vo.     pMcbetti  aU» 

Anatomiae  Practicse,  Genev.  1675,  8vo.  published,  in  1586,  an  Italian  tnuulatioB 

Sepulchretum  Anatomiciim,Genev.  1679.  of  Bonfadio's  history.     Otiier  worku  of 

2  vols,  fol. ;  ib.  1700,  with  additions  by  this  unfortunate  author,  comprising  letten 

Mangetus,  Lugd.  1700,  3  vols,  ful.    Mer«  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  both  in 

curias  Compilatitius,  seu  Index  Medico-  verse  and  prose,  were  published  by  Mai- 

Practicu8,(i'enev.  1682,  fol.  MedicinaSep-  zuchelli,  in  a  single  Svo  volume,  in  1746. 

tentriunalis  Collectitia,  Genev.  1684-86,  I'hey  are  all  excellent,    but  the  corre- 

2  vols,  fol.     Polyalthes,  seu  Tliesaurus  S))ondence  displays,  to  a  discerning  eye, 

Medico-practicus  ex  optiniis  Rei  Medicse  a  degree  of  labour  scarcely  suitane  to 

ScriptoribuscoUectis,  Genev.  1690-91-93,  that  class  of  writings.     (Bayle.     Biog. 

2  vols.  fol.     Bonet  also  published  trans-  Univ.    Clement    De  Bure.     Hallam  ) 

lations  of  Mayeme  de  Arthritide,  Genev.  BONFANTE,   ( Angelo  Matthew,)  a 

1071,    1674,    12mo;   Lond.  1674,   8vo.  Sicilian  poet  and  botanist,  who  died  in 

Rohaiiltii   Tractatus    Physicus,    Genev.  1676,  leaving  little  in  print  besides  poems, 

1 674,  Svo ;  and  of  the  Journal  of  Nicolas  but  also  some  MSS.  upon  botanical  and 

Blegney.  other  subjects.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

BONFADIO,  (James,)  adistinguUhed  BONFlGLIO,  (Benedict,)  an  Italian 

Italian  man  of  letters,  bom  at  Gazano,  painter,  about  the  year  1503,  equalled 

in  the  Brescian  territory}  about  the  be-  by  no  contemporaty  artist  except  Peter 

ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  Perugino.     (Bryan.) 

(curlier  years  of  his  manhood  were  spent  BON  FIN  I,    (Anthony,)    an    Italian 

at  Home,  in  the  service  of  two  cardmals  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bom  at 

successively,  as  secretary,  but  becoming  Ascoli,  in  the  marquisate  of  Aneona,  and 


__  -    pnnce     _ 

fixed  his  residence  at  Padua,  whence  he  take  the  early  histbrv  of  Hungary,  which 
transferred  it  to  Genoa,  and  read  lectures  the  next  sovereign,  Uladislas,  commanded 
on  Aristotle's  Politics.  These  gave  so  him  to  continue.  He  died  in  lo02, baring 
much  satisfaction  that  he  was  engaged  brought  his  history,  which  is  in  Latin, 
to  lecture  upon  rhetoric,  and  the  republic  down  to  1495.  It  was  first  published, 
subsequently  made  him  its  histonogra-  but  incompletely,  in  1543.  Subsequently 
pber ;  assigning  him  a  good  pension  to  the  whole  work  appeared ;  and  it  has 
continue  its  annals  from  the  year  1528,  gone  through  five  eoitions,  the  last  being 
where  Folicta's  history  closes.  Bonfadio's  that  of  Cologne,  in  1690.  It  is  a  well- 
continuation  reaches  to  1550,  being  com-  arranged  and  well-written  work;  dis- 
posed in  five  books,  written  in  very  ele-  playing  generally  jfreatezactnesa,  though 
gant  Latin.  Unhappil}',  the  able  author's  not  unmingled  with  credulity.  Bonfini 
infamous  infatuation  then  abruptly  termi-  likewise  produced  some  Latin  translations 
nated  his  labours.  He  was  convicted  of  from  the  Greek,  of  which  the  Philostratus 
a  hateful  crime,  and  sentenced  to  be  is  reproached  with  inexactitude,  some 
burnt.  H  is  punishment  seems,  however,  commentaries  upon  Horace,  which  are  of 
to  have  been  commuted  for  decapitation,  little  value,  and  the  Symposion  Beatricis, 
although  there  is  reason  for  believing  his  which  has  been  prohibited  at  Home, 
remains  to  have  been  eventually  burnt,  highly  eulogizing  Matthias  Corvinnsy  and 
This  miserable  fate,  which  overtook  him  his  queen,  Beatrice  of  Axagon.  (ftiyie. 
either  in  the  summer  of  1550,  or  in  the  Moreri.) 

following  year,  has  been  sometimes  treated        BON  FRERE,  (James,)  aleamed  Jesuit, 

as  unjust,  certain  powerful  families  which  bom  in  1573,  at  Dinant,  in  the  territory 

he  had  handled   rather  roughly  in  his  of  Liege,    and   juiitly  celebrated  as  a 

history  being  eager  to  fasten  upon  any  Hebraist     He  died  in  1643,  atTonmay, 

imputation  to  make  him  feel  their  ven-  leaving   excellent    Latin    commentaries 

geancc  in  its  extreme.    But  contemporary  upon  the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T., 

evidence  preponderates  against  a  view  so  accompanied  by  prefaces,  which  are  eape 

favourable  to  this  able  scholar's  memory',  cially  valuable,  and  an  Ononiastioon,  or 

His  Genoese   history  was  published  in  account  of  places    in   Palestine,    from 

1580,  by  Paschetti,  at  Pavia,  in  a  quarto  Eusrhius  ana  Jerome,  which  is  eonaUy 

of  206  pages,   which  is  extremely  rare,  esteemed.     The  most  complete  edition  of 

It  was  reprinted  in  the  Thesaums  Aiiti-  his  works  appeared  in  1736.     (Moreri. 

*^uitatum  Italijc,  but  with  several  altera-  Chalmers.) 

tions.      A   better    edition   appeared   at         BON  GARS,  (James,)  a  learned  Freach 
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itestant,  attached  to  the  household  of  lation,  much  augmented,  of  Harwood*8 

;nry  IV.,  and  employed  as  his  envoy  View  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Greek 

Germany,  both  before  and  after  he  was  and  Roman  Classics.  (Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.) 

ig  of  France.     These   employments,  BON  ICHON,(Francis,)  a  French  pnest 

lich  extended  over  thirty  years,  never  of  the  oratory,  who  died  in  1662,  known 

svented  Bongars  from  indulging  those  from  the  Pompa  Episcopalis,  published  in 

erary  tastes  to  which  his  whole  life  was  1650,  detailing  the  ceremonies  anciently 

ivotcd,  and  of  which  he  early  allowed  used  when   bishops   first  entered  their 

'*ie  world  to  iudge  by  an  excellent  edition  dioceses ;  and  a  defence  of  episcopal  autho- 

¥  Justin,  pniited  at  Paris  in  1581.    The  rity  against  the  mendicant  orders.    (Biog. 

Vligious  troubles  of  his   times  allowed  Univ.) 

^m  opportunities,  which  he  gladly  em-  BONIFACE,  so  named  at  Rome  in 
aceo,    of  acquiring  manuscripts  for-  723,   archbishop  of  Mentz,    a   Romish 
■«      J  possessed  by  some   ecclesiastical  saint,  designated  as  the  Apostle  of  Ger- 
laulishments.     Of  his  fitness  for  such  many.    Ke  was  an  Englishman,  originally 
posits,  the  learned  world  was  allowed  named  Winifrid,   bom  at  Crediton,   in 
3  judge  by  the  publication  at  Hanau,  Devonshire,  in  670.     His  youth  being 
1    1611,  of  a  collection   of  contempo-  spent  in  monasteries  in  his  own  coimtry, 
y  history  of  the  crusades,  under  the  he  was  ordained  priest,  about  the  year 
Lftie  of  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.     He  had  700.     Four  years  afterwards  he  passed 
reviously,    in    1 600,   published  a  col-  over  into  Friesland,  as  a  missionary,  but 
»ction   of  Latin   Hungarian  historians,  meeting  with  little  success,  he  returned 
.    1641  was  pmited  a  collection  of  his  in  the  following  year.     His  affections, 
scters,  which  contain  much  to  illustrate  however,  were  left  behind,  and,  in  715, 
rerman  history  in  his  time,  and  exhibit  he  made  a  final  emigration  to  the  con- 
correct  Latin  style,  free  from  the  affec-  tinent.     He  now  was  greeted  with  signal 
ion    that  once  prevailed  of  rejecting  success  both  in  Friesland  and  the  neigh- 
rery   expression   not  to   be   found    in  boiuring  regions  of  Germany.    Amidst  his 
iicero.     Bongars  died  at  Paris,  in  1612,  labours  he  found  time  for  three  journeys 
•^58.     (Moreri.     Bayle.     Morhof.)  to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
)NGIOVANNl,(Anthony,)inLatin,  of  the  Germans,  by  Gregory  II,  in  723, 
Uf^foannetj   a  learned  Italian,  bom  in  without  any  particular  see.     He  now  be- 
712,  and  employed  in  St.  Mark's  library  came  an  active  partizan  of  the  papacy, 
t  Venice.     In  conjunction  with  Zanetti,  of  which  he  was  constituted  vicar,  and 
e  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek,  showed   himself   quite   willing   to   raise 
«atin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  that  famous  its  pretensions  by  the  depression  of  the 
oUection.     He  also  edited  some  Greek  episcopal  order.     He  was  rewarded,  with 
eholia  upon    Homer,    some    historical  consent  of  the  Prankish  govemment,  by 
lieces  of  Leontius,  a  monk  of  Jerusalem,  the  archiepiscopal  dignitv,  in  738,  the 
eventeen  orations  of  Libanius,  and  two  see  of  Mentz  being  made  metropolitan 
mall  works  of  Theodoret ;   satisfactory  for  him,  and  henceforth  he  became,  in 
vidences   of  the   diligence   and  ability  every  way,  the  leading  ecclesiastic  of  his 
rith  which  he  ransacked  the  forgotten  adopted  coimtry.     He  was  not,  however, 
reasures  of  the  great  Venetian  library,  to  be  seduced,  by  any  decree  of  external 
Biog.  Univ.)  importance,   from   a  zealous  anxietv  to 
liONI,  (James,)  an  Italian  historical  discharge  his  duties  as  an  ordinary  chris- 
linter  in  fresco,  bom  in  1688 ;  he  died  tian  nunister.     Hence,  in  754,  he  com- 
u  1766.     (Pilkington.)  mitted  the  care   of   his  archiepiscopal 
BONI,    (Mauro,)    an   Italian   Jesuit,  duties  at  Mentz,  to  Lullus,  one  of  his 
tminent  in  bibliography  and  antiquities,  disciples,  and  hastened  into  Friesland, 
»om  Novembers,  1746.     After  the  sup-  whicn  was  now  relapsing  into  paganism, 
iression   of  his  order,   he  lived  in  the  At  first,  his  exertions  were  highly  pros- 
raiious  capacities  of  parish-priest,  member  perous,  but  a  violent  pagan  opposition 
»f  academic  establishments,  and  private  was  thus  provoked,  ana  he  was  killed  in 
utor.     But  he  was  keenly  alive  to  litera-  a  tumult,  raised  by  his  enemies,  in  the 
ure,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Jesuitism,  June  after  his  arrival.     His  correspond- 
le  joined  it  again.    He  died  in  the  college  ence  was  published  by  Serarius,  at  Mentz, 
»f  nis  order  at  Reggio,  January  4,  1817,  in  1605,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  1629. 
cnown  as  a  principal  compiler  of  the  Some  of  his  epistles  are  also  to  be  found 
[talian  dictionary  of  illustrious  men,  with  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Councils, 
leveral  pieces  in  bibliography  and  an ti-  andallof  them  intheBibliothecaPatmm, 
luitics;  among  them  is  an  Italian  trans-  tom.    xiii.      He   wrote    a    treatise,    De 
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Fidei  Unitate,  which  pope  Zachary  com-  bric.  BIbl.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinit.  foL  L 

mends,  but  it  is  not  extant.     It  is  other-  p.  703.) 

wise  with  a  life  of  St  Livinus,  attributed        BONIFACE   II.,   a   Goth   hr  birth, 

to  him.     This,  however,  is  thought  not  to  bishop  of  Rome,  under  the  Gotbie  king 

be  his.     Tlie  style  of  liis  letters  is  harsh  Atliakric,  from  a.d.  529  to  a.d.  532,  tbe 

and  barbarous,  but  they  display  a  sensible  dates  of  Anastaniu    (De  Vitis  PoDtif.) 

mind,  although  such  a  degree  of  devotion  bein?  in  this  instance  a  year  wrong,  le- 

to   the  papal  see    as   even    Romanists,  cording  to  Baroniua  and  Du  Pin.     A 

favourable  to  the  Gallican  liberties,  dis-  schism,a8wa8then  too  frequently  the  caw 

approve.     (Cave.   Hist.   Lit.   481.     Du  at  Rome,  diseraced  hii  election ;  but  wis 

Pin,  vi.  96.)  arrested  on  Uie  present  occasion  by  the 

BONIFACE  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  opportune  death  of  the  rival  bishop  biot- 

419  (Anastas.  de  Vitis  Pontif.),  until  a.d.  corns.    To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 

423  (Prosper,  and  Marcellin.  Chronica),  evil,  Boniface  nominated  a  sncecaorto 

dying  consequently   almost    five    years  himself   in  the   person   of    the  dcacco 

after  his  election,  and  not  three,  as  is  Vigilius,  but  was  speedily  compelled  to 

asserted  by  Anastasius.     A  schism  arose  retract  so  unprecedented  an  invasieo  ^Mm 

upon  his  elevation,  as  was  too  commonly  the   claims  of   both   hing   and    cleigy. 

the  case,  one  Eulalius  being  chosen  in  (Anastas.)    Two  letters  of  his  are  ezisDt 

opposition  to  him  by  a  portion  of  the  (Concil.   tom.  iv.  p.  1684),    of   which, 

Roman  clergy;  but  his  rival  having  pre-  however,  that  addressed  to  Eolaliiis  of 

sumed  to  enter  Rome  without  permission,  Alexandria  is  unanimously  allowed  to  be 

after  the  preefect  of  the  city  had  banished  spurious.    The  other  relates  to  tbe  Prla- 

both  parties  thence  by  order  of  Honorius,  gum   controversy,  and   is   addressed  to 

that  emperor,  who  luid  at  first  opposed,  Cssarius,   bishop  of  Arlea.     A  coancil 

now  took  the  side  of  Boniface,  and  esta-  was  held  at  Rome  by  this  pontiff,  A.&. 

blished  him  in  the  bishopric.     (Anastas.  531,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  redrefls- 

as  above,  and  Baron.  Annal.  ad  Ann.  ing  the  wrong  done  to  Stephen,  bishop 

418,  419,   from   original  letters  in  the  of  Larissa,  who  had  been  expelled  fron 

Vatican.)     A  letter  of  this  pontiff  to  the  his  see  by  the  patriarch  of  Constsnti- 

Gullican   bishops,    upon   an    accusation  nople.  (Concil.  tom.  i v.  pp.  1690,  «f.)   In 

against  Maxim  us,  bisnop  of  Valence,  und  reality,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 

another  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  one  of  the  many  instances,  durina  this 

concerning  the  claim  of  tlie  see  of  Aries  and  the  previous  century,  in  which  the 

to  the  primacy  of  Gaul,  are  still  extant  bishops  of  Rome  attempted   to  usurp, 

(Concil.  as  above) ;  and  while  they  show  while  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  ss 

on  the  one  hand  tlie  custom,  then  in-  ot\en  refused  to  surrender,  the  jurisdictioa 

creasing,  among  bishops  out  of  his  juris-  of  the  lUyrian  province.     (Du  Pin,  HisL 

diction  of  appealing  to   the  bishop   of  Eccl.   tom.   v.    p.   30.      Baron.  AnnsL 

Rome  for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  Platina.     Cave,  Hist  Litt.) 
quarrels,  prove,  on  the  other,  the  con-         BONIFACE    III.    held    the  see  of 

sciousncss  of  that  bishop,  that  he  had  no  Rome  no  more  than  a  few  months,  hot 

canonical  right  to  interfere  in  such  cases,  has  attracted  great  notice  in  the  protestaot 

Five  other  letters  of  Boniface,  addressed  controversy  from  a  prevalent  opmion,  thst 

to  Rufus,  archbishop  of  Thessulonica,  and  in  his  person  the  papacy  first  assoned  a 

to  tlie  other  bishops  of  lUyricum,  enforce  character  decidedly  antichrislian.     He 

tlie  claim  set  up  oy  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  had  been  snt 

of  the  period  to  jurisdiction  over  that  by  Gregory  the  Great,  as  papal  resident, 

province,  and  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  or  apocrinary^  to  the  court  of  CoBsiaa- 

a  Council  of  Rome,  held  a.d.  531,  which  tinople.    He  there  much  ingratiated  Ub- 

attcmpted   a  like   usurpation.     (Concil.  self  with  Phocas,  then  on  the  imperial 

tom.  iv.   np.  1 70-2,  »q,)     The  estima-  throne,  which  had  been  gained  by  ennsss, 

tion  in  which  this  i>ontiff  was  held  by  and  was  still  polluted  by  them.    BouCkc 

his  contemporaries,  may  be  judged  from  did  not  immediately  succeed  Gregory, 

St.  Augustme's  dedication  to  him  of  his  Sabinian  having  filled  the  Roman  see 

treatise.   Contra  duas   Epistt.  Pelagian,  during  an  intervening  period  of  about 

Several  letters  also  are  preserved,  (among  seventeen  months.     He  was  elected  in 

the  letters  of  St.  Augustine  Kpistt.  182 —  February  606,  a  year,  accordingly,  which 

107   inclu<)ive,)   which   passed   between  many  writers  have  marked  for  the  first 

them.     (Tilk'niont,  Mem.  Keel.   DuPin,  in  a  great  apostasy  emanating  from  RouMk 

iii^t.    Keel.   tom.   iii.    p.  210.      Baron.  He  lost  no  time  m  requesting  Phocas  la 

Annal.    Plutina.    Cave,  Hist.  Litt.    Fa-  make  a  formal  grant  of  precedence  to  te 
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ie  of  Rome,  over  that  of  Constantinople,  at  another  place,  the  ancient  capital  should 

.he  emperor  was  upon  ill  terms  with  undisputecfly  enjoy  that  ecclesiastical  rank 

lyriacus,  patriarch  of  the  latter  city,  and  which  had  heen  hers  in  primitiTe  tunes. 

imsequently  had  no  objection  to  gratify  The  pope,  to  whom  this  grant  has  given 

is  rival  by  the  desired  precedence.   Not-  such  extraordinary  prominence,  lived  little 

ithstanding,  it  is  said  by  Platina,  that  more  than  eight  months  after  his  eleva- 

the  grant  was  not  made  without  great  tion,   dying  in  the   November  of  606. 

ronieniion.     The   precedence   of  which  (Cent  Magd.  vii.  243.     Paul.  Diacon.  de 

[Constantinople   was  thus   deprived  had  Oest.  Lanffobard,  iv.  37.     Baron,  viii. 

rrely  rested  upon  the  presence  of  the  258.     Mosheim,  ii.  82.     Bellarmin.  de 

irernment,  it  being  contended  by  the  Pontif.  Rom.  ii.  17.     Usser.  de  Christ. 

itriarchs,  and  having  been  synodically  £ccl.  Success,  et  Stat.  1 8.     Cave's  Gov.  of 

cted  in  589,  that  her  prelates  should  the  Anc.  Ch.  323.     Platina,  68.) 

.««  dtyled  cscumeniealt  or  universal,  thus  BONIFACE  IV.,  elected  successor  to 

making  ecclesiastical  rank  follow  in  the  the  preceding,  was  the  son  of  a  physician, 

prake  of  imperial  power.    This  principle,  and  his  pontificate  is  chiefly  remarkable 

lowever,   the   Roman  pontiffii  resisted,  for  a  grant  of  the  Pantheon,  which  he 

sontending   that  Constantinople   was  a  obtained  from  Phocas.    It  had  been  dedi- 

nere  colony  from  their  own  city,  which  cated  to  Cybele  and  all  the  gods.     Boni- 

imained,  accordingly,  the  capital  of  the  face  dedicated  it  to  the  blessed  Virgin 

vinDtre.     Platina  re-inforces  this   argu-  and  all  the  mart3n^.     He  died  in  614, 

it  by  others  of  his  own,  suggesting  and   has   been  canonized,   although  no 

u^  Rome  was  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  who  sufficient  reasons  for  such  a  distinction 

u       the  keys  of  heaven  to  her  bishops,  have  reached  posterity.  (Platina.  Bower.) 

•c  to  those  of  Constantinople;  and  assert-  BONIFACii)  V.,   a  Campanian,  was 

"g   that   many  princes,   but   especially  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Deusdedit. 

snstantine,  had  given  to  the  Roman  see  He  died  October  22,  625.    The  course  of 

ft   paramount  power  over  ecclesiastical  his  pontificate  was  marked  by  consider- 

'nods.    But  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  able  success  in  the  conversion  of  England, 

irell  observe,  that  such  arguments  are  and  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Edwin,  king 

9i  easily  found  in  writers,  either  con-  of  Northumbria,  has  fallen  under  animad- 

Mmiporary  with  Boniface,  or  of  the  age  version  from  the  centuriators  of  Magde- 

that  immediately  followed  him.    The  pre-  burg,  who  represent  it  as  teaching  that 

•iae  nature  of  Phocas's  grant  is  unascer-  we  are  freed  by  Christ  only  from  original 

tainable,  the  document  not  having  been  sin.     Bellarmine  retorts  upon  them,  that 

preserved,   but   Paul  Warnefrid  says  it  only  is  an  addition  of  their  own ;  which, 

leclared  the  Roman  sec  the  head  of  ail  if  it  be  not  a  gloss,  is  true.     If  meant  as 

dkurches.    This  decree  Baronius  repre-  a  gloss,  the  passase  will  bear  it ;  Boni- 

lentB  as  enacting  that  universal  was  a  term  face's  language  bemg  such  as  to  warrant 

ipplicable  only  to  the  Roman  church  and  the  Magdeburg  construction,  though  not 

her  pontiff,  and  consequently  one  to  which  incapable  of  the  view  which  Bellarmine, 

the  prelate  of  Constantinople  was   not  with  some  ingenuity,  takes  of  it.    (Platina. 

Butitled.     This  is,  however,  evidently  an  Cent.  Magd.  vii.  482.    Bellarm.  de  Pontif. 

unauthorized  amplification  of  the  very  Rom.  iv.  10.     Bed.  Eccl.  Hist  ii.  10.) 

leanty  particulars  that  anti(}uity  has  left  BONIFACE  VI.,  elected  pope  in  896, 

upon  the  grant  in  question.    BelUur-  died  in  less  than  a  month  afterwards,  and 

luine  represents  this   grant  as  merely  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extremely 

dedaratoty,  the  pontificu  power  of  Rome  bad  character.     (Platina.     Bower.) 

baying  been  inunemorially  established,  BONIFACE  VII.,   orip^inally  named 

and  an  imperial  recognition  of  it  being  Franco,  was  elected  pontiff  by  unlawful 

now  reouired  merely  from  the  encroach-  means  in  974,  and  is  usually  considered 

ing  pride  of  the  C<mstantinopolitan  patri-  as  an  antipope,  though  his  name  regularly 

arena.     So  much  importance  given  by  the  appears  in  the  papal  series.     After  a  very 

irarmest  and  ablest  papal  advocates  to  bnef  possession  of  the  pontifical  dignity, 

the  decree  of  Phocas,  may  excuse  the  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  to 

use  made  of  it  by  protestant  controver-  Constantinople;  but  he  took  with  him  a 

sialists.     It  really  appears,  however,  little  vast  quantity  of  altar  plate,  and  other 

or  nothing  else,  than  the  settlement  of  a  valuables,    from   the   Roman   churches, 

warmly-contested  question  of  precedence;  With  this  property  he  raised  such  a  sum 

the  emperor  having  decided,  chiefly,  as  of  money,  as  enabled  him  to  bribe,  after 

cui  it  seems,  on  personal  grounds,  that  a  time,  the  Roman  authorities  into  ac- 

notwitlistanding  the  presence  of  his  court  quiescence  under  his  rule.     But  having 
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holden  it  less  than  a  year,  he  was  sud-  burtlien    to    the    clergy.     Under  siich 

denly  carried  off.    The  accounts  of  him  oppressions,  ecdedastict  had  conatantly 

are  highly  unfavourable,   and  he  died  sought  papal  interference,  and  Boniface 

in  985,  universally  detested.     (Platina.  answered  their  complaints  on  this  oeca- 

Bower.     Cent  Magd.)  sion,  by  fulminating,  in  1290^  thefiimous 

BONIFACE  V 111.  (Benedict  Cajetan,  bull   known  from   its   initial   words  as 

t.  e,  of  Gaeta,)  a  pontiff,  ranked  from  his  Clericit  iaieoMf  which  forbade  all  clerical 

pretensions  to  temporal   authority  with  contributions  to  the  civil  power  wit  boot 

Gregory  VII.  and   Innocent  III.     He  sanction  of  the  ponti£El    France  was  not 

lived,  however,  when  papal  influence  was  mentioned,  but  it  was  obviously  included 

beginning  to  decline,  and  faUing  to  see  in  the  bull,  and  Philip  felt  sure  that  the 

this,  his  pontificate  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  blow  was  chiefly  meant  for  him.     He 

that  ecclesiastical  supremacy  which  ren-  retaliated,  accoroingly,  by  prohibiting  the 

dered  Rome  still  mistress  of  the  world,  exportation  of  any  property  whatever  nom 

He  was  bom  at  Anae:ni,  of  a  noble  family,  France,  without  his  own  express  permis- 

and   followed  the   legal  branch  of  the  sion ;  as  in  Bonifisce's  bull,  the  prohibition 

ecclesiastical  profession ;  in  which,  as  in  wore  a  general  appearance,  no  particular 

other  kinds  of  secular  business,  he  became  object  Ming  specified.  But  the  pope  knew 

extremely  eminent.    Seeing  Celestine  V.,  that  aim  was  taken  at  him,  and  followed 

recently  raised  from  a  hermitage  to  the  up  his  former  act  by  a  declaration  to  the 

popedom,  fully  realize  the  worst  anticipa-  king,  that  no  prince  has  any  anthority 

tioiis  that  might  have  been  formed  of  his  over  the  clergy.     Philip  found  himself, 

incompetence,  he  persuaded  him  into  a  however,  so  well  supported  by  his  people, 

resignation,  and  was  imanimously  elected  that    Bonifiue    was    quickly   forced    to 

in  his  room  at  Naples,  December  24, 1 294.  modify  this  offensive  pnnciple ;  and  in  the 

He    was    crowned    January  23,    1295.  following  ^^ear,  1297,  he  made  a  sort  of 

Celestine  had  resigned  with  a  view  of  peace-offering  to  France,  by  canoniting 

returning  to  his  hermitage,  but  Boniface  ner  venerated  monarch,  Lewis  IX.     in 

could  not  feel  secure  while  he  continued  Great  Britain,   Boniface  exhibited    his 

at  large,  many  people  maintain! ne  that  a  usual  arrogance,    by  claiming  for  the 

pope's  resignation  was  an   invalid  act  Roman  see  a  superiority  over  Scotland, 

Hence  he  detained  Celestine  a  prisoner  at  the  instigation  of  some  emiasariet  from 

iu  the  castle  of  Fumone,  in  Campania,  as  that  country.    But  Edward  I.  repudiated 

some   said,   with   rigorous   cruelty,   but  spiritedly  the  assumption,  and  his  baron- 

probably,  with  every  indulgence  that  safe  age,  assembled  in  parliament  at  Lincoln, 

custody  would  admit.     His  detention  at  formally  denied  the  pAp^l  ngbt  to  tem* 

all  was,  however,  a  foul  blot  upon  Boni-  poral  jurisdiction.     Boniface  beinff  that 

face;   and  although  there  is  reason  to  repulsed,  both  by  Philip  and  Edward, 

believe  it  to  have  been  home  with  exem-  found  a  temporary  source  of  excitement 

plary  patience,  common  fame,  naturally  in   the  establishment  of  a  fuperatitunis 

enough,  made  the  pious  prisoner  say  of  festival,  which  brought  great  pecaniary 

the  new  pope.  He  hat  risen  like  a  fox,  he  advantage  to  Rome.     Some  very  aged 

will  Tfign  like  a  lion,  and  die  like  a  dog,  man  declared  himself  to  have  been  at 

The  character  thus  given  to  his  reign  was  Rome  with  his  father,  in  the  year  1200, 

abundantly  confirmed  by  events.     The  when  Innocent  III.  waa  pope,  and  to 

two  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  have  been  then  told  that  if  ne  should  Ihre 

at  that  time,  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  another  100  years,  he  miffht  haye  in  the 

Philip  IV.,  or  the  Fair,  of  France,  were  same  cit^  a  plenary  indiugcnce.     Rem- 

at  war,  and  Boniface  undertook  to  recon-  forcing  this  tale  by  accounts  of  numbcn 

cilc  them.     His  conduct  was,  however,  whom  he  saw  at  that  time  in  Rome  from 

so  violent  and  iinnerious,  that  a  mediation,  foreign  parts,  and  other  (4d  people  talk- 

which,  in  other  nands,  might  have  been  ing  in  the  same  strain,*  the  evidence  of  a 

effective,  proved,  in  his,  a  source  of  new  religious  festival  at  tiie  close  of  ererr 

disorders.     Even  the  soundest  principles  century  was  deemed  concluaiye,  althoiigii 

were  maintained  by  Boniface  in  a  manner  destitute  of  documentary  confinnation. 

so  arrogant  and  excessive,  that  his  vindi-  Hence  Boniface,  by  a  bull,  dmted  Feb. 

cation  of  them  proved  injurious.     Philip  22,  1300,  granted  a  plenary  indnlgcBce, 

had  raised  supplies  for   his  wars  by  a  or  full  exemption  fnmi  purgatoiy,  to  all 

partial  and  arbitrary  tax  upon  property  truly  penitent,  and  confetting  their  lina, 

embarked  in  trade.     This  he  soon  found  who   should  visit  Rome,  in  honoor  of 

himself  unable  to  continue,  and  he  then,  St.  Peter  and  St  Panl,  at  that  time,  and 

with    equal    injustice,     transferred    the  again   at  the  expiration  of  a  centmy. 
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This  institution  proved  so  acceptable  to  secretly,  made  up  a  strong  party  amoii^ 
the  Romans,  that  Clement  VI.,  in  1343,  his  friends  for  surprising  Boniface,  who 
ordered  its  celebration  every  fiftieth  year,  was  then  at  Anagni,  in  his  fiunily  seat. 
in  imitation  of  a  similar  Jewish  usage,  Nogaret  joined  him  with  a  small  l>ody  of 
giving  it  also  the  name  of  Jubilee.  Sub-  French  mercenaries,  and  the  two  being 
sequently,  the  intervals  of  celebration  aided  by  some  of  the  pope's  own  house- 
were  reduced  to  twenty-five  years,  which  hold,  whom  they  had  gained,  broke  in 
they  still  continue.  upon  him,  September  7,  1303,  plundered 

In  1301,  Boniface's  quarrel  with  Philip    his  property,  of  which  he  had  a  great 
broke  out  anew.   He  had  erected,  in  1296,    abundance  with  him,  and  behr.ved  with 
the  abbey  of  Pamiers,  in  Foix,  into  a    extreme  indignity  to  himself.  *  Boniface, 
bishopric,  and  appointed  Bernard  Sais-    at  first,  showed  considerable  address  and 
■etti,  a  creature   of  his  own,   the  first    self-possession,  habiting  himself  in  his 
bishop  of  it     He  now  sent  this  prelate,    pontifical  robes  as  a  martyr  to   soimd 
although  disagreeable  to  Phili]^,  as  legate    ecclesiastical  principles,  and  upbraiding 
to  the  court  of  France,  charing  him  to    Nogaret  with  the  Albigensian  opinions  of 
urge  the  necessity  of  discontmumg  wars    his  family;  but  at  length  he  burst,  under 
among  Christians,   in  order  that  their    the  fury  of  Colonna's  revilings,  into  a 
resources   might  be  rendered  available    flood  of  bitter  tears.     On  the  third  day 
for  cripplin?  the  infidels.     In  executing    after  this  outrage,  the  people  of  Anagni 
this  commission,   Saissetti  displayed  as    rose  upon  the  attacking  party,  and  drove 
orach  arrogance,  and  put  forth  pretcn-    it  out  of  the  city.    Boniface  no  sooner 
lions  as  monstrous,  as  could  be  expected    found  himself  at  liberty,  than,  without 
fh>m  Boniface  himself  in  his  worst  mo-    waiting  for  the  light  of  another  day,  he 
oients.     Philip,  highly  enraged,  arrested    set  out  for  Rome.     His  reception  there 
the  envoy,  treating  him,  ou  account  of    was  most  satisfactory,  but  his  hauehty 
bis  bishopric   of  Pamiers,  merely  as  a    spirit  had  received  a  shock  from  wnich 
rabject  of  the  French  crown.     Boniface    recovery  was  hopeless.     He  died  October^ 
nras  equally  violent,  and  the  two  displayed     11,  1303,  leaving  a  high  reputation  for' 
in  intemperance  in  their  communications    knowledge  and  abilities,   but  generally 
nth  each  other,  that  is  far  from  credit-    taxed  for  inordinate  arrogance,  msatiable 
ihle  to  either  of   them.      The  pope's    cupidity,  and  intolerable  nepotism.   Boni- 
drowning  folly  in  this  dispute,  was  his    face's   quarrel  with    France   has    been 
ssue  of  tJic  famous  bull,  known  as  Unam    treated  at  great  length  in  a  folio  volume 
tanetamy  which  asserts,  that  two  swords,    published  by  Peter  du  Puy,  at  Paris,  in 
me  spiritual,  the  other  material,  are  in     1655,  entitled,  Histouredu  Difierencesur- 
he  power  of  the  church,  the  latter  being    venu  entre  le  Pape  Boniface  VIII.  et 
Jie  superior,  and  that  every  human  crea-    Philippe  le  Bel.     There  are,  however, 
aire's  subjection  to  the  Roman  pontiff  is    some  deficiencies  in  this  work,  which  are 
I  necessary  article  of  faith.    As  Philip,    supplied  in  a  12mo  vol.  upon  the  same 
lowever,  continued  firmly  supported  at    subject,  published  by  Adnan  Baillet,  at 
lome,  this  extravagance  merely  brought    Paris,  in  1718.    The  correspondence  rc- 
ibloquy  upon  the  Roman  see,  and  found    lating  to  Scotland  may  be  seen  in  Matthew 
neans  for  embarrassing  its  cooler  advo-    of  Westminster,  Fraucf.  ed.  p.  435.    A 
iates  ever  since.    But  the  king  could  not    translation  of  the  parliamentaiy  letter 
est  contented  with  exhibiting  Boniface    sent  to  him  by  the  barons  firom  Lincoln, 
IS  contemptible  and    hatefuL      Deter-    is  in  Collier^  £cc1.  Hist.  L  496.     In 
nined  upon  making  him  feel  the  weight    another  unwarrantable  attempt  upon  Eng- 
»f  his  vengeance,  he  despatched  William    land,    Boniface    received   a  mortifying 
>f  Noearet  into  Italy,  under  colour  of    check.    The  popes  claimed  a  right  of 
lublismng  there  an  appeal  from  him,  but    collating  to  all  benefices  technicaSy  dc- 
eally  with  a  view  of  seizing  him,  to  bring    scribed  as  vacant  in  curia,  being  such  as 
lim  before  a  coimcil  which  he  was  endea-    fell  void  while  the  parties  possessed  of 
^ouring  to  assemble  at  Lyons,  and  which    them  were  upon  any  business  at  Rome, 
le  calculated  would  vote  his  deposition     John  of  St.  German  s  resigned  the  see  of 
rVith  Nogaret,  returned  into  his  own    Worcester    under  these  circumstances, 
oimtry  Sciarra  Colonna,  latterly  an  exile    and  Boniface  immediately  preferred  to  it 
n  France,  whose  family  had  been  pro-    William  of  Gainsborough,  a  Franciscan 
cribed  by  the  pope  as  Ghibelines,  or    friar  of  considerable  abilities,  but  an  ex- 
^herents  of  the  imperial  faction,  and    travagant  abettor  of  papal  pretensions, 
lersonnl  enemies.   He  entered  the  Romnn     In  making  this  appointment  he  took  upon 
erritoiy  in    disguise,    and    easily,   but    himself  to  convey  the  temporalities  with 
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the  fpiritualitiei.  Edward  I.,  however,  BONIFACE  1 2C.,  (Peter Tonucelli,)  a 
would  not  put  the  new  prelate  into  posses-  Neapolitan,  elected  pope,  NoFember  2, 
sion  until  lie  had  formally  resigned  the  1389,  by  the  Italian  cardinals,  then  ex- 
tcmporal  portion  of  Boniface's  grant,  and  tremelv  anxious  to  draw  the  papal  court 
he  moreover  fined  him  a  thousand  marks  away  from  Avignon.  In  that  city  was, 
for  accepting  an  instrument  so  prejudicial  however,  enthroned  another  pope,  known 
to  the  English  crown.  The  record  of  as  Clement  VII.,  supported  by  the  power 
his  submission  is  printed  bv  Collier,  i.  726.  of  France ;  and  neitner  would  he  recede 
The  order  to  wnich  William  belonged  from  his  pretensions,  nor  would  the  ear- 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  Boniface's  dinals  who  supported  him  abstain  from 
avaricious  cimning.  Minds  tinged  with  electing  a  successor  on  bis  death.  Thus 
remorse  or  fanaticism  would  receive  Boniface  occupied  a  contested  throne, 
spiritual  aid  from  none  but  friars ;  a  but  he  was  acknowledged  by  Ilungar}', 
partiality  which  rendered  orders,  profess-  Germany,  England,  Portugu,  Norway, 
mg  to  live  by  mendicancy,  richer  every  and  most  of  Italy.  His  pontificate  was 
day.  The  regular  clergy  were  naturally  disgraced  by  a  prodigal  sale  of  indul- 
disgusted  by  the  preference  given  to  the  gences,  or  exemption  from  purgator}*,  to 
mendicants,  and  strove  against  their  con-  all  such  as  chose  to  buy  toem  after  the 
stant  interference  in  duties  properly  be-  jubilee  of  1390,  under  plea  of  inability  to 
longing  to  themselves.  Boniface  appears  procure  them  by  a  personal  journey  to 
to  have  sanctioned  such  interference,  but  Home.  By  this  device  a  great  deiu  of 
he  is  also  charged  with  over-reaching  the  money  was  raised  in  many  parts  of 
Franciscans.  Westminster  says  that  he  Europe,  but  the  collectors  proved  so 
was  offered  40,000  gold  florins,  besides  shamelessly  rapacious,  that  general  dii- 
a  great  sum  in  silver,  by  that  order  for  gust  followed  upon  their  mission ;  and 
permission  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  thus  the  public  mind  was  prepared  for 
St.  Francis,  by  the  purchase  of  real  that  explosion  which  burst  eventually 
estates.  The  pope  asked  where  the  money  from  Luther's  vigorous  hand.  Bonifaca 
was,  and  finding  it  lodged  in  the  hands  was  not  insensible  to  the  evils  which 
of  certain  merchants,  he  desired  the  this  exercise  of  a  pretended  power  over 
applicants  to  come  for  their  answer  in  another  world  brought  upon  mankind. 
three  days.  Meanwhile  he  released  the  But  he  was  beset  by  rapacious  relatives, 
merchants  from  tlieir  obligation  to  restore  whom  he  had  not  firmness  to  resist,  and 
the  money  to  the  Franciscans,  and  desired  who  had  no  tenderness  for  his  character 
them  to  keep  it  for  his  own  necessities,  when  it  stood  in  the  way  of  their  own 
Wticn  the  friars  came  at  the  three  days'  gain.  Hence  a  brand  of  simony  clines  to 
end,  he  told  them  that  a  departure  from  his  name,  which  in  most  reiqiects  is  fair,  as 
their  obligation  to  strict  poverty  was  un-  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good  moral  man. 
advisable.  Thus,  says  the  Benedictine  He  died  Oct.  1404.  (I&wer.  Platina.) 
historian  ofthcsc  rivals  to  his  own  wealthy  BONIFACE,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
order,  they  most  fairly  lost  what  they  had  bury,  son  of  a  count  of  Savoy,  and  uncle  to 
luijustly  gained.  Among  canonists,  l^ni-  Eleanor  of  Provence,  queen  to  Henry  III. 
face  is  memorable  for  adding  a  sixth  book  By  the  influence  of  this  princess  he  was 
to  the  Decretals,  hence  generallv  known  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1244, 
as  the  Sextf  which  is  itself  divided  into  on  the  death  of  Edmund,  aAerwards 
five  books,  and  is  composed  of  decisions  canonized.     He  had  a  fine  person,  and 

Eronmlgated  since  Gregory  IX.     In  this  many  qualities  befitting  high  birtib,  but 

ook  he  repeats,  with  his  usual  dogmatism,  neither   the  learning  nor  the  peaceful 

those  papal  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  habits  required  in  a  distinguishea  derv}-- 

patronugo,  which  justly  caused  so  much  man.   Hence  his  promotion  proved  highly 

opposition  in  most  ])arts  of  Europe,  and  unsatisfactoiy  to  all  parties  in  England, 

wiiich  constituted  really  the  only  assump-  and  eveiituaUy  uncomfortable  to  himself. 

tion  in  which  he  was  tolerablv  successful.  At  length,  accordingly,  he  withdrew  to 

Ujmn  the  whole,  his  boundless  claims,  the  continent  in  disgust,  and  died  at  the 

offensive  insolence,  and  baffled  perfonn-  castle  of  St.  Helen  s,  in  Savoy,  in  1270. 

ances,  exercisi'd  a  niincnis  influence  over  (Antiq.  Brit.) 

the  fabric  of  power  which  Gregory  VII.  BONIFACE,  (Hyacinth,)  a  celebnted 

hud  fuundid,  and  Innocent  III.  consoli-  advocate  at  Aix,  where  he  died  in  1699. 

dated.     ( 1 1  ultain's  Middle  Ages.   Collier.  He  is  known  by  a  professional  work  valued 

Moshcim.       Bower.       Tlatina.       Matt,  among  French  lawyers,  entitled,  Recneil 

^Vestm.  136, 433.    Clifford's  France.    De  des   Arrets   notables  du   Parlement  da 

Bure.     Moreri.     r>iog.  Univ.)  Province.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
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BONIFACCIOy  (Francis,)  an  Italian  de  Combes,  near  Salins,  December  12, 
artist,  wbo  died  about  1700,  the  pupil  of  1754.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  the 
Peter  of  Cortona,  whose  manner  ne  imi-  church,  he  commenced  his  studies  in 
tated  successfully,  becoming  a  respectable  theology  at  Besan^on,  but  selecting  medi- 
painter  of  history. — Another  pamter  of  cine  for  his  profession,  he  removed  to 
the  same  surname,  called  FenexianOj  bom  Paris,  where,  in  1 781 ,  he  received  a  degree 
in  1491,  studied  under  the  elder  Palma,  in  that  faculty  at  the  university.  He  soon, 
but  became  an  imitator  of  Titian.  He  however,  withdrew  from  practice,  having 
died  in  1553,leaving  many  capital  pictures,  a  sensibility  too  acute  to  attend  the  bed- 
that  recall  the  memory  of  both  his  models,  side  of  the  sick,  and  he  directed  his 
(Bryan.     Pilkington.)  attention  to  botany  and  chemistry.     The 

BONIFACIO,  the  surname  of  some  progress  that  he  made  in  the  latter  science 
Italian  authors.  John,  bom  at  Rovigo,  attracted  the  attention  of  Berthollet,  who 
in  1547,  of  a  noble  family,  was  a  lawyer,  engaged  him,  in  1784,  in  his  researches 
who  wrote  some  professional  works,  but  in  the  art  of  bleaching  cloth.  He  was  at 
is  more  generally  known  by  a  history  of  Valenciennes,  carrying  out  the  practical 
Treviso,  where  he  settled,  printed  in  part  of  the  research,  when  that  city  was 
1591,  and  again,  with  improvements,  in  oesieged  by  the  Austrians  in  1793.  In 
1748.  He  also  wrote  various  miscel-  this  siege  he  received  a  woimd  in  the 
laneous  works,  some  of  them  betraying  left  arm.  Being  attached  to  the  army  as 
marks  of  his  advanced  age.  He  died  in  apothecary,  he  was  of  great  service  in  the 
1635.  His  nephew,  Baluiazar,  was  bom  hospitals,  in  carrying  into  effect  those 
at  Crema,  at  the  same  birth  with  two  measures  which  were  necessary  to  check 
other  children,  and  the  three  were  called  the  progress  of  contagion  and  disinfect  a 
by  the  names  current  among  Romanists,  polluted  atmosphere.  After  these  labours 
as  those  of  the  magi,  or  **  wise  men,"  who  nad  terminated,  he  was  named  commis- 
were  guided  by  a  star  from  the  east  to  lary  of  the.  district  of  Valenciennes  by 
the  place  of  Christ's  nativity,  and  who  are  the  board  of  administration  of  the  sail- 
known  on  the  Rhine  as  the  three  kings  petre  works,  and  he  held  this  office  during 
of  Cologne.  Balthazar  Bonifacio  died  one  year.  He  then  returned  to  Paris, 
bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  in  1659,  leaving  and  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at 
a  vanety  of  miscellaneous  works  in  Italian  the  central  school,  and  also  connected 
and  Latin,  probably  now  forgotten  even  with  the  normal  school  for  the  depart- 
in  his  own  country. — Caspar,  one  of  his  ment  of  Paris.  After  this  he  was  attached 
twin  brothers,  obtained  some  notice  as  an  to  the  council  of  agriculture  and  the  arts; 
Italian  poet.     (Biog.  Univ.)  and  in  1797  made  commissary  of  the 

BONINGTON,  (Richard  Parkes,)  an  govemment  at   the    salt  works   of  La 

English  painter,   bom  at  Arnold,  near  Meurthe.     He  died  at  Dieuze,  Feb.  24, 

Nottingham,  Oct.  25, 1801,  who  displayed  1811.     He  introduced  several  species  of 

such  abilities  as  would,  probably,  have  potatoe  into  France,  and  pointea  out  the 

led  him  to  the  summit  of  his  profession,  best  modes  of  ciiltivating  them.      He 

had  he  lived  long  enough  to  gain  adequate  endeavoured  also  to  naturalize  several 

knowledge  and  experience.     His  father,  other  useful  plants  .  He  translated  Berg- 

who  was  a  drawing-master,  delighted  with  man's  work  on  Chemical  Affinities,   or 

the  artistical  talent  which  he  displayed  Elective  Attractions,  Paris,  1788,  8vo; 

almost  in  infancy,  took  him  at  fifteen  and  is  said  to  have  composed  a  complete 

to  Paris  for  improvement.     Afterwards  treatise  on   botany,   the  manuscript  of 

he  travelled  extensively  upon  the  con-  which  is  lost     He  was  sent  into  Ger- 

tinent,  and  viewing  every  object  with  a  many,  in  1801,  upon  business  connected 

painter's  eye,   his  imagination  became  with  the  salt  works,  but  his  report  has 

crowded  with  interesting  objects  for  the  never  been  printed, 
pencil.     In  marine  pieces  he  excelled,         BONJOUR,     (William,)    sometime* 

and  his  best  work  is  thought  to  be  a  view  written  Bonjours,  a  leamcd  Austin  fnar, 

of  the  great  canal  at  Venice ;  but  although  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1670.    Coming  to 

he  reminds  a  spectator  of  Canaletti,  he  Rome,  by  means  of  cardinal  Noris,  in 

falls  very  short,  as  might  be  expected  1695,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  Clement 

from  his  age,  c^  that  artist's  exactness.  XL,  who  entrusted  him  with  several  affiun 

He  died  of  a  rapid  decline,  consequent  of  some  importance.    He  was  afterwards 

upon  brain  fever,  September  23,  1828.  director  of  the  seminary  at  Montefiaseone, 

(Ann.  Biog.    Biog.  Univ.  Suppl.)  but  his  literary  tastes  were   decidedly 

BONJOUR,  (Francis  Josepn,)  an  emi-  oriental,  and  he  became  very  desirous  of 

nent  French  chemist,  bora  at  La  Grange  going  to  Ch.*na  as  a  missionary.    Being 
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gratified  in  1710,  his  mathematical  know-  geon  of  the  Berenteenth  centmy.  He 
ledge  soon  introduced  him  to  the  em-  was  provost  of  the  ancient  coUrge  ofsiir> 
pcror's  notice,  and  he  was  employed,  in  gery  of  Paris,  and  he  was  also,  according 
conjunction  with  some  Jesuit  missiona-  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  a  barber.  He 
ries,  upon  a  map  of  the  empire.  Tlie  died  December  15,  1638,  haying  pub- 
labours,  however,  imposed  upon  him  by  lished,  M^thode  pour  bien  Saigner,  Paris, 
this  commission  undermined  his  constitu-  1628,  4to.  La  Semaine  de  Medicament, 
tion,  and  he  died  in  February,  1714.  He  observes  des  Chef-d'oeuvres  des  Maistres 
had  published  at  Rome,  in  1696,  Disser-  Barbiers  de  Paris,  1629,  8vo. 
tatio  de  Nomine  Patriarchse  Josephi  k  BONNEFONS,  (John,)  or  Bonefo- 
Pharaone  imposito ;  a  work  which  seeks,  nius,  a  French  writer  of  Latin  verse, 
with  very  moderate  success,  for  Hebrew  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  1554, 
etymologies  in  Egyptian  words.  In  1699  and  bred  to  the  law,  under  Cujas,  in  the 
he  published,  Excrcitatio  in  Monumenta  university  of  Bourges.  He  practised  for 
Coptica,  seu^g3rptiaca,  Bibliothecse  Vati-  a  time  as  an  advocate  at  Pans,  with  good 
canae.  He  also  published  some  works  of  success,  but  his  poetical  talents  found  him 
less  general  interest,  and  left  several  some  powerful  friends,  by  whose  interest 
MSS.,  among  which  a  Coptic  grammar  he  obtained  a  place  at  Bar-sur-Seine,' 
appears  to  be  valuable.  (Hiog.  Univ.)  where  he  died,  in  1614.  The  most  com- 
BONN,  (Andrew,)  a  celebrated  sur-  plete  edition  of  his  works  wad  published 
goon,  son  of  un  apothecary  at  Amsterdam,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1767,  with  this  title, 
where  he  was  born  in  1738.  After  a  Joannis  Bonefonii  Patris,  Opera  omnia, 
good  general  education  under  the  tuition  The  Pancharis,  one  of  his  pieces  in  praise 
of  Burmann,  llocllius,  and  Camper,  he  of  an  imaginary  mistress,  in  the  style  of 
studied  medicine  at  Lcyden,  where,  Catullus,  has  been  printed  with  Bcza*t 
having  attended  the  lectures  of  Mus-  Juvenilia.  But  his  reputation  u  wholly 
chcnbroek,  Albinus,  Royen,  Boerhaavc,  gone,  as  he  displays  the  very  worst  taste, 
and  Gaubius,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  and  his  Latinity  is  full  of  fi;ross  and 
at  the  age  of  25,  delivering  un  able  obvious  errors.  His  son,  who  Dore  both 
Ihesis,  De  Continuationibus  Membra-  his  names,  succeeded  hhn  at  Bar,  and, 
iiorum,  Lugd.  Bat.  1763,  4to,  pub-  like  him,  was  a  Latin  poet,  but  of  no 
iished  in  Sandifort's  Thesaurus.  This  account. — Another  Bonnefons,  (Eliaa 
•discourse  has  been  conjectured  by  some  Benedict,)  was  a  learned  Benedictine,  of 
anatomists  to  have  given  to  Biclmt  some  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  who  died  in 
information  put  forth  in  his  Traite  des  1702,  leavmg  two  valuable  MS.  works, 
Membranes.  Bonn,  after  taking  his  de-  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Normandy, 
grcc,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  re-  (Biog.  Univ.  Hallam't  Literature  of 
maincd  one  year,  and  made  acquaintance  Europe,  ii.  310.) 

with  Levret,  Lorr>',  Sabatier,  Petit,  Louis,        BONNEFOY,  (John  Bai>ti8t,)  a  French 

and  several  other  most  eminent  men  in  surgeon,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1756.     He 

his  profession.     He   then   returned    to  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  surgery 

Amsterdam,  engaged  in  practice,  and  in  of  his  native  place  in  1783,  and  in  the 

1771  was  named  professor  of  anatomy  same  year  presented  to  the  Royal  Aca- 

and  surgery.     He  performed  the  duties  demy  of  Surgeir  a  Memoir  on  the  Influ- 

of  his  office  for  half  a  century,  with  great  ence  of  the  Mind  in  Diseases  appertaining 

zeal  and  assiduity,  and  materially  assisted  to  Surgery,  which  obtained  the  priac,  and 

to  establish  the  society  of  surgeons  in  was  inserted  in  tlie  Prix  de  PAcad^mie 

Amsterdam      To  evince  the  regard  in  de  Chirur^e,  tom.  v.     It  contains  up- 

whicli  his  labours  were  held,  the  members  wards  of  hfty  curious  instances  illustra- 

of  this  body  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  tive  of  the  opinions  of  the  author  on  a 


ilumero   Luxnto,  Lugd.  Bat.  ct  Amst  Paris,  1783,  8vo.  This  was  his  inaugural 

1782,    Ito.     Dcscriptio  'Hiesauri  Ossium  discourse,  in   which  he   endeavours   tu 

Murhosoniin   lloviuni,  adnexa  est  Dis-  assimilate  the  nature  of  the  ner\-oiu  fluid 

ficrtntio  de  Callo,  Aiiiet.  17h3,  4to.    This  to  that  of  electricity,  and  points  out  the 

is  a  description  of  a  very  vahuiblc  col-  varioiLs  diseases  in  which  the  empluj'mint 

lection  be(piea'ilie(l  by  a  CiK-brated  phv-  of  this  powerful  agent  has  been  attended 

siciai)  of  Ainst' nl-ini.  James  Hovius,  in  witli  benefit,     lie  r.I>o  published  Ana- 

17;UJ.  to  the  cr.licjie  of  y\n'^vry.  lyso  jai«-unneo  des  Rapports  des (*oniiiiif- 

.    J{ONNAK'J\    (.hhn,)  a  i'rcnch  sur-  salrea  char^^es  de  TExamcn  du  Mague- 
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tlsme  Animal,  L^ons  and  Paris,  1 781,  the  family,  but  also  by  helping  it  to 80in9 
8vo.  lie  died  in  1790.  valuable  leases  of  property  vested  in  the 
BONNELL,  (James,)  a  pious  and  sec  of  London.  The  future  prelate  re- 
learned  person,  whose  good  qualities  at-  ceivcd  his  academical  education  at  Broad- 
tracted  in  their  day  considerable  notice,  sates  hall,  Oxford,  since  converted  into 
descended  from  a  Flemiali  refugee  of  rembroke  college.  On  June  12,  1519, 
ancient  family,  who  settled  at  Norwich  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  canon  law, 
during  the  duke  of  Alva's  persecution,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  next  month  he 
and  engaged  in  business.  James  BonncH's  took  the  same  degree  in  civil  law.  He 
father  was  in  the  Italian  trade,  and  at  seems  never  to  have  had  much  reputa- 
Genoa  the  son  was  bom,  Nov.  14,  1653.  tion  for  general  scholarship,  but  he 
The  elder  Bonnell  was  wealthv ,  and  probably  acquired  a  considerable  insight 
rave  such  large  pecuniary  assistance  to  into  le^  questions,  and  his  talents  for 
Charles  II.  during  his  exile,  that  on  the  business  quickly  gained  him  notice.  Of 
restoration  he  was  appointed  accountant-  these,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  availed 
general  of  tlic  Irish  revenue,  with  a  re-  himself  in  the  management  of  his  diocese. 
version  to  his  son ;  the  only  return,  as  it  In  1525,  Bonner  tooK.  his  doctor's  degree, 
appears,  that  ever  he  received  for  his  having  been  admitted  into  orders  some 
advances.  After  the  younger  Bonnell  time  before.  His  first  patron  of  import- 
had  received  a  preliminary  education  in  ance  was  Wolsey,  to  whom  he  became 
Ireland,  he  was  sent  to  a  sort  of  private  master  of  the  faculties  and  spiritual  juris- 
academical  establishment  in  Oxfordshire ;  dictions.  He  was  with  the  cardinal  at 
but  he  soon  found  most  of  the  moral  dis-  Cawood,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  and 
advantages  there,  that  he  and  his  friends  sitting  at  table  with  him  on  the  AIL 
dreaded  in  an  university,  without  the  Saints'  day  preceding,  received  a  broken 
intellectual  benefits  which  regular  train-  head,  so  as  to  draw  blood,  by  the  acci- 
ing  in  a  college  has  to  offer.  lie  re-  dental  fall  of  his  cross,  an  unlucky  in- 
moved  accordingly  to  Catharine  hall,  cident,  which  the  late  favourite's  de- 
Cambridge.  Subsequently  he  became  dining  spirits  interpreted  as  an  evil 
tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  at  Aspeden  omen.  By  means  of  his  early  patrons. 
Hall,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  afterwards  Bonner  obtained  four  parochial  benefices, 
discharged  in  person  the  duties  of  his  and  the  prebend  of  Chiswick,  in  the 
place  in  Ireland,  but  he  disposed  of  it  church  of  St.  Paul,  London.  The  last 
m  1693.  He  died  in  Dublin,  April  28,  preferment  he  resigned  in  1539.  He 
1699,  quite  remarkable  for  piety,  mo-  had  long  before  that  year  paved  his  way 
rality,  amiable  temper,  and  liberality  to  to  dignities  of  much  more  importance, 
tlie  poor.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  having  come  over  to  Lutheran  views  on 
take  orders,  but  he  died  a  layman.  Wolsey *s  fall,  and  rendering  himself 
Though  an  excellent  scholar,  nothing  of  conspicuous  in  advocating  the  king*a 
his  has  been  published,  except  some  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.  This 
meditations  and  prayers  inserted  in  his  kind  of  prominence,  being  johicd  with 
Life,  and  a  Harmony  of  tlie  Gospels,  boldness  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  re- 
written by  another,  but  reformed  and  commended  him  as  companion  to  Sir 
improved  by  him  for  his  cfwn  use.  (Biog.  Edward  Came  in  1532,  who  was  then 
Brit.)  sent  to  Rome  as  excusator,  or  apologist, 
BONN£R,(£dmund,)  otherwise  written  for  Henry's  non-appearance  in  the  papal 
Boner  J  (which  seems  to  be  the  true  spell-  court,  to  which  he  tiad  been  cited,  eitner 
ing,  the  double  n  being  probably  occa-  personally  or  by  proxy.  The  first  ground 
sioned  by  the  pronunciation,)  the  most  to  be  taken  was  founded  on  the  canon 
unpopular  of  English  prelates.  He  was  law,  and  hence  it  was  proper  that  the 
born  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  envoy  should  be  attended  by  a  professed 
century,  and  commonly  passed  for  the  canonist.  But  Bonner's  learning  was 
natural  son  of  George  Savage,  rector  of  insufficient  for  the  purjiose,  however  he 
Davenham,  in  Cheshire  ;  but  this  was  evi-  might  otherwise  have  been  qualified  for 
dently  a  malicious  aspersion,  Strype  being  it  by  a  forward,  confident,  overbearing 
assured  by  Lechmere,  a  baron  of  the  demeanour.  It  is  evident,  however,  tlia( 
exchequer,  that  he  was  lawfidly  bom  of  he  gave  satisfaction  at  home,  as  he  wa^ 
poor  but  reputable  parenuige,  at  Hanley,  despatched  in  the  autumn  of  1533  to 
m  Worcestershire.  An  ancestor  of  the  Clement  at  Marseilles,  that  pontiff* coming 
baron's  put  him  to  school,  and  Bonner  thither  in  October  to  meet  Francis  I.  of 
gratefully  requited  the  obligation  in  after  France.  Bonner  was  admitted  into  his 
life,  not  only  by  personal  friendship  to  presence  on  November  7,  ^md  gave  hiio 
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violent  offence  by  closing  ineffectual  im-  cathedral.  Gardiner  was  the  priiicijial 
portunities  for  a  favourable  consider-  officiating  bishop ;  and  it  ia  conjectured 
ation  of  Henry's  case,  with  an  appeal  by  Strype,  that  Cranmer's  absence  upon 
from  the  papal  authority  to  a  general  this  occasion  was  intentional,  being  caused 
council.  Clement  is  said  to  have  talked  by  a  dislike  of  Bonner,  founded  on  expe- 
of  throwing  his  unwelcome  English  nence  of  his  insincerity,  or  other  sus- 
visitor  into  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead,  or  picious  qualities.  He  was  undoubtedlT 
of  burning  him  alive.  Unquestionably  not  without  means  of  judging  upon  his 
he  discovered  great  irritation  ;  and  character,  having  appoint^  him  master 
Bonner's  own  account  shows  that  he  was  of  his  faculties.  To  all  appearance 
pressed  in  a  manner  which  few  men  would  hitherto,  however,  Bonner  was  firm  to 
quietly  bear.  Hence  Pullavicino  is  per-  reforming  principles.  He  had  exerted 
haps  justified  in  saying  that  he  was  himself,  when  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
uncivilly  treated,  although  Bonner's  con-  France,  in  1538,  to  procure  the  printing 
duct  might  be  taken  as  nothing  more  of  the  English  Bible  at  Paris  ;  and  when 
than  proper  firmness  in  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  volume  was  authoritatiTely 
his  commission.  In  1535,  Bonner  was  published  in  1540,  he  placed  six  copies 
preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Lei-  of  it  in  St  Paul's,  with  admonitions  for 
cestcr,  on  the  promotion  of  Edward  Fox  the  proper  reading  of  it  He  had  then 
to  the  see  of  Hereford.  In  the  following  just  taken  possession  of  the  see  of  Ijondon, 
year,  he  added  a  stringent  preface  to  the  but  nothing  could  be  more  base  than  the 
second  edition  of  (vardincr's  famous  feeling  which  he  showed  immediately 
treatise,  De  vera  Obedientia,  which  even-  afterwards  towards  Cromwell,  the  kind 
tually  caused  so  much  discredit  and  con-  friend  to  whom  he  really  owed  his 
fusion  to  all  the  leading  divines  of  the  splendid  fortune.  On  that  unhappy 
Romish  party.  In  1537  he  was  a  mem-  statesman's  arrest,  he  expressed  renet 
ber  of  the  commission  which  prepared  that  it  had  been  so  lonff  delayed,  for- 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  an  autho-  getful,  apparently,  that  nis  ruin  at  an 
ritative  exposition  of  doctrine  for  popular  earlier  penod  would  probably  haTC  been 
use,  mainly  founded  on  the  confession  of  fatal  to  the  ambitious  hopes  which  he 
Augsburg,  but  wearing,  nevertheless,  liad  himself  conceived.  Br  thus  im* 
very  much  of  a  Romish  complexion.  His  plicitly  accommodating  himself  to  Henry's 
friend  at  court  appears  to  have  been  pleasure,  he  remained  in  fiiYonr  with 
Cromwell,  wlio,  like  himself,  had  been  in  him  to  the  last,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
Wolsey's  service,  and  prol)ably  thought  death  ambassador  at  the  imperial  coort 
him  tlie  man  for  many  of  those  difficult  On  Edward's  accession,  he  found  himself 
undertakings  which  were  then  on  foot,  obliged,  in  common  with  all  other  mcm- 
Bonner  accordingly  was  entrusted  with  hers  of  the  prelacy,  to  take  ont  a  license, 
a  series  of  diplomatic  services  abroad,  granted  dunn?  pleasure,  for  the  ezerdse 
although  he  really  seems,  from  want  of  of  his  episcopid  functions.  Nevertheless, 
delicacy  and  discretion,  to  have  been  but  he  did  not  scruple  to  throw  impediments 
little  fit  for  making  d  favourable  impres-  in  the  way  of  the  royal  visitaticm,  ordered 
sion  upon  foreign  courts.  Thus  Francis  I.  soon  afterwards.  vV'hen  summoned  to 
was  so  much  offended  in  1538,  by  his  Sl  Paul's  before  the  visitors,  Sept.  1, 
rude  applications  for  the  surrender  of  on  1547,  he  took  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
Englishman,  fled  into  France,  that  he  supremacy;  but  when  called  upon  to 
would  not  rest  satisfied  without  demand-  receive  the  homilies  and  injunctiona  ten* 
ing  his  recall.  Towards  the  close  of  that  dered  to  him,  he  formaUy  protested 
year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  against  compliance,  unless  the  matter 
Hereford,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ed  ward  contained  in  them  should  appear  con- 
Fox,  being  confirmed  December  17.  He  formable  with  God's  law  and  uiechiirch's 
was  still  abroad,  and  had  not  taken  pos-  ordinances.  On  the  12th  of  September 
session,  when  John  Stokesley,  bishop  of  he  regularly  retracted  his  protestatioB  as 
London,  died.  Cromwell  we  know  had  unadvised,  unbecoming  a  subject,  and 
recommended  him  for  the  bishopric  of  injurious  in  the  way  of  example.  He 
Hereford,  and  he  probably  now  procured  was,  however,  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
his  nomination  to  that  of  London.  He  and  remained  in  custody  until  the  middle 
was  confirmed  bishop  of  that  important  of  November.  He  then  conformed  ont- 
diocese,  Nov.  11,  1539,  and  consecrated  wardly  to  recent  changes,  but  teveral 
April  I,  1540,  with  Nicholas  Heath,  the  connivances  and  other  indications  proved 
ni'w  bishop  of  Rochester,  under  a  com-  him  a  real  enemy  to  them.  When  re- 
mission   from   Crannjor,    in    St.    Paul's  bcllious  movements,  accordingly,  threal- 
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encd  Edward's  policy,  the  bishop  of  when  an  act  was  passed  repealing  king 
London  was  ordered  in  council  to  correct  Edward's  lenslation,  and  restoring  the 
some  things  that  had  occasioned  animad-  old  Romish  uturgy,  on  the  20th  of  De- 
version,  and  to  preach  a  sermon  at  cember.  Bonner  was  equally  prompt  in 
St.  Paul  8  Cross,  inculcating  the  wicked-  depriving  Uie  married  clergy  of  his 
ness  of  rebellion,  the  superiority  of  prac-  diocese,  taking  upon  himself  to  mflict  this 
tical  holiness  over  ceremonial  obser-  hardship  upon  them  in  February  1554, 
vances,  and  the  competence  of  a  minor  although  the  royal  authority  for  his  pur- 
kin^  to  make  laws  binding  upon  his  pose  was  not  issued  until  March  4.  He 
subjects.  On  September  1,  1549,  the  showed  subsequently  a  most  revolting 
prescribed  sennon  was  delivered  to  a  forwardness  in  the  horrid  proceedings 
very  numerous  congregation;  but  al-  which  have  rendered  queen  Mary's 
though  it  touched  upon  rebellion  and  name,  in  spite  of  her  personal  good 
ceremonies,  it  passed  over  the  question,  qualities,  for  ever  infamous,  and  wnich 
then  much  litigated,  of  obedience  to  nave  rendered  his  own  name  a  by-word 
sovereigns  under  age.  It  contained,  how-  and  a  term  of  reproach  to  all  succeeding 
ever,  other  matter,  probably  a  defence  of  venerations.  At  one  time  he  does  un- 
transubstantiation,  likely  to  keep  alive  doubtedly  appear  to  have  become  weary, 
popular  uneasiness.  On  these  accounts  and  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  persecution, 
the  bishop  was  summoned  by  a  commis-  In  common  with  other  prelates,  his 
sion  under  the  great  seal,  dated  Sept.  8,  energies  in  the  hateful  task  relaxed. 
to  appear  at  Lambeth.  H  is  judges  opened  Upon  him  lay  its  chief  weight  Gardiner 
their  court  on  the  10th,  and  aher  seven  did  little  more  than  set  it  on  foot;  and 
sessions,  in  which  he  displayed  a  levity  after  him,  Bonner  was  the  most  promi- 
and  insolence  utterly  below  his  age  and  nent  of  his  order.  The  diocese  of  London, 
station,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  too,  contained  the  principal  seat  of  popu- 
on  the  1st  of  October.  It  does  not  seem  lation,  together  with  an  extensive  rural 
that  he  was  treated  as  a  canonical  offender,  district,  which,  like  the  other  eastern 
two  lay  statesmen  being  among  his  counties,  had  been  largely  imbued  with 
judges.     He  was,  in  fact,  after  an   in-  protestantism.     Prisoners  from  parts  of 

auirv  deemed  sufficient,  cashiered  from  England  over  which  he  had  no  juris- 
le  bishopric  of  London,  an  office  which  diction,  were  likewise  often  sent  to  the 
he  had  formally  consented  to  hold  during  metropolis,  and  thus  considered  as  hold- 
pleasure.  After  his  dismissal,  he  was  ing  heretical  opinions  that  came  under 
detained  in  prison,  a  severity  to  which  his  cognizance.  Hence  he  was  called 
the  government  probably  was  driven  by  upon  to  vindicate  Romanism  by  fire  and 
fears  that  his  liberty  might  endanger  the  fagot,  until  some  svmptoms  of  reluc- 
public  peace.  tance  were  observed.  The  infatuated 
Queen  Mary  having  overcome  the  government  saw  them  with  displeasure, 
opposition  to  her  sovereignty,  and  en-  and  by  a  circular,  dated  May  25,  1555, 
tercd  London,  August  3,  1553,  gave  a  rebuked  the  prelacy  for  its  abating  zeal, 
pardon  to  Bonner  two  days  afterwards.  Bonner  immediately  resumed  his  former 
On  the  13th  of  that  month,  he  attended  activity,  and  it  continued  until  Mary's 
a  sermon  preached  by  Bourn,  his  chap-  death  ended  the  persecution.  In  this 
lain,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  on  the  passage  hateful  employment  he  displayed  re* 
of  scripture  which  he  had  himself  discussed  peatedly  a  cruel,  insolent  demeanour,  for 
there  four  years  before.  In  this  discourse  which  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  excuse ; 
he  was  described  as  unjustly  treated  in  the  but  upon  no  occasion  did  he  so  con- 
late  reign ;  but  some  of  the  auditors  ex-  spicuously  disgrace  himself  as  when  exe- 
claimed  that  he  had  preached  abomina-  cuting  the  commission  to  degrade  arch- 
tion,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which  is  bishop  Cranmer.  His  conduct  was  then 
noticed  in  the  histories  of  that  period,  so  offensive,  that,  brutal  as  were  the 
On  the  22d  of  the  month,  a  commission  humours  to  which  he  was  liable,  it  can 
was  issued  to  certain  civilians  for  con-  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  without  sup- 
sidering  his  deprivation.  They  pro-  posing  a  personal  grudee.  On  Eliza- 
nounced  it  void,  out  their  sentence  was  beth's  accession,  he  met  ner  with  others 
not  formally  promulged  until  Sept.  5.  of  his  order  at  Highgate,  in  her  way 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  already  from  Hatfield  to  London.  The  whole 
acted  as  diocesan,  the  Latin  service  being  bench  knelt  and  offered  their  allegiance, 
again  used  in  St.  Paul's,  Aug.  27,  most  She  accepted  their  courtesy  with  her 
probably  by  his  authority.  By  law  it  usual  grace,  and  gave  to  every  one  of 
stooJ  prohibited  until  the  end  of  October,  them  but  Bonner  her  hand  to  kiss.     His 
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brief  o])positIon  to  the  restoration  of  pro-  administering  the  ofttli.  Parliament  in- 
testantism  was  terminated  May  30, 1559,  tcrposcd  to  prevent  the  evila  which  Ifeal 
by  tlic  tender  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  subtlety  might  have  caused  from  the 
he  being  the  first  individual  thus  called  agitation  of  this  qaeation.  An  act  was 
upon.  He,  like  other  distinguished  passed  affirming  the  validity  of  epiacopal 
churchmen,  had  taken  that  oath  before;  consecrations  under  the  queen,  and  an 
but  a  general  resolution  seems  to  have  indemnity  was  voted  for  such  refusals  of 
been  formed  among  them,  on  Mary's  the  oath  as  had  already  taken  place.  Thus 
death,  to  decline  the  ignominy  of  another  Bonner  escaped  from  further  molestatioD. 
recantation.  Bonner,  accordingly,  refused  He  died  in  the  Marthabea,  Sept«5, 1569, 
the  oath;  and  as  his  prominence  in  the  and  was  buried,  among  other  pxiwmerSiiA 
late  persecution  had  forfeited  every  claim  St.  George's  church-yard,  SouthwirL 
to  indulgence,  proceedings  were  instituted  Besides  ms  prefiue  to  Gardiner's  tract, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  for  depriving  him  of  he  published,  in  1554,  a  manual  of  re1i> 
his  bishopric.  This  was  effected  on  the  ^ous  instruction  for  the  people  of  his 
29th  of  that  month.  No  personal  restraint  diocese.  (Burnet,  Strype.  Stowe.  New- 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  put  upon  court.  Harrington.) 
him.  But  on  the  4tli  of  the  following  BONNET,  (Gisb.)  bom  1723,  one  of 
December,  he  signed,  in  common  witli  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  Dutch 
four  others  of  the  deprived  prelates,  an  theologians  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
insolent  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  on  He  was  first  a  preacher,  and  theUf  from 
the  lute  alterations  in  religion.  In  an  an-  17G1  to  1805,  lecturer  on  theoloffy  at 
swer  to  this,  returned  on  the  spur  of  the  Utrecht,  Volture't  Trait6  nir  la  Tolei^ 
moment,  the  subscribers  were  very  fairly  ance  called  forth  from  him  an  academic 
reminded  of  their  several  inconsistencies  discourse,  DeTolerantiadrcaReligioneiD, 
in  fonner  years,  Bonner's  notice  being  in  Vitium  et  Nozam  vertente;  and  be 
called  to  the  time  when  he  was  arch-  pursued  the  subject  in  a  dincsiation  On 
deacon  of  Leicester,  and  wrote  a  nrefacc  ricclesiastical  Tolerance,  Utrecht,  1770. 
to  Gardiner's  tract,  De  vera  Obeaientia*  He  wrote  a  Commentaiy  ca.  FiTlAiattft, 
This  rebuke  did  not  reduce  the  dispos-  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted;  and 
sessed  Romish  clergy  to  silence.  On  the  also  a  Commentary  on  the  £piide  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  early  part  of  1560,  there  Hebrews,  in  10  partk  As  a  profewor 
were  several  suspicious  movements  among  he  was  very  popular ;  and  leveral  of  the 
them ;  the  consequence  of  which  were  most  distinguished  Dutch  preachen  and 
several  committals.  Bonner  was  placed  professors  of  the  present  century,  vers 
in  the  Marshalsea,  on  the  20th  of  April,  among  his  scholars.  The  style  of  prcach- 
and  he  never  seems  to  have  regained  Iiis  ing  in  Holland  was  especially  improred 
liberty.  Of  this,  perhaps,  he  had  no  by  his  precepts  and  example.  In  tpktit 
groat  reason  to  complain ;  the  popular  of  popular  |H:ejudices,  he  did  not  hesitate 
abhorrence  with  which  he  was  justly  to  receive  instruction  in  oratory  from  the 
viewed  rather  gaining  strength  by  time,  celebrated  actor,  Piint  He  puUished 
The  atrocities  with  which  he  had  been  four  collections  of  sermons:  Leerredenen, 
concerned,  became,  indeed,  more  accu-  Utrecht,  1774,1776,  1788,  1792.  In  his 
rately  known  every  day.  Hence,  it  is  latter  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
far  from  unlikely,  that,  if  at  large,  an  troversy  with  Van  Hemert,  on  the  autlu^ 
ebullition  of  popular  vengeance  might  rity  of  reason  in  religion.  lie  died  at 
have  sucrificed  his  life.  But  although  Utrecht,  February  3,  1805. 
iiecludcd  generally  from  the  public  eye,  BONNET,  (Charles,)  a  celebrated 
he  sometimes  walked  abroad,  and  within  philosopliical  writer,  bom  at  Genera,  of 
his  prison  he  lived  in  the  free  enjoyment  affluent  parents,  March  13,  1720,  and 
of  every  personal  indulgence.  His  last  destined  for  jurisprudence,  but  early 
appearance  before  the  world  was  caused  devoted  to  natural  nistory,  from  the  de- 
by  an  injudicitms  tender  to  him  of  the  light  with  which  he  read  Pluche*s  Spec- 
uath  of  supremacy  by  Home,  bishop  of  tacle  dc  la  Nature,  and  the  works  of 
Winchester,  in  whose  diocese  the  Mar-  Reaumur  and  Swammerdam.  His  dii* 
shalsea  lay.  He  refused  it,  and  was  in-  coveries,  when  no  more  than  twenty  years 
dieted  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  He  of  age,  on  the  propagation  of  ibt  vine- 
eni])loy  od  very  able  counsel  in  h  is  defence,  fretter,  earned  him  the  praise  of  Trembler, 
wlu)  nihnitted  his  refusal  of  the  oath,  but  his  countryman,  and  procured  for  him, 
bturtcd  various  legal  objections  to  Home's  by  means  of  Reaumur,  the  rank  of  a 
i'pis{M>j»:jl  diaracter,  which,  if  substan-  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
liatcd.  would  have  distnialified  him  for  Sciences.  His  zeal  being  thus  stimulatetl, 
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t  instituted  researches  on  the  repro-  arguments,  be  supported  the  doctrine  of 

iction  of  fresh-water  worms,   on  the  the  preformation  of  germs,  on  grounds 

spiration  of  insects,  and  on  the  economy  derived  partly  from  Uie  observations  oi 

the  tape-worm.  In  1743  he  became  Haller  and  Spallanzani«  This  work  re- 
loctoroflaw;  but  henceforth,  it  appears,  ceived  high  praise  from  the  Berlin  Aca- 
1  studies  were  laid  aside  altogether  demy,  and  was  regarded  as  sufficiently 
I  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  1745  he  important  in  France  to  be  forbidden  as 
lUished  his  Trait6  d'insectologie,  Paris,  dangerous ;  the  interdict,  however,  was 
Darts  in  8vo,  which,  from  its  philosophic  soon  discovered  to  have  been  unnecessary, 
,  met  with  great  applause.  Bonnet's  and  was  accordingly  removed.  His  Con- 
luoeophy,  as  Sprengel  truly  observes,  templation  de  la  Nature,  Amsterdam, 
IS  the  philosophy  of  his  age;  not  a  1764,  1765,  2  vols,  8vo,  is  his  most  suc- 
ttem  of  abstract  truths,  but  a  popular  cessfal  production.  Its  object  is  to  demon- 
ries  of  general  positions  based  on  ex-  strate  a  regular  scale  of  organization, 
riments,  which  positions,  though  well  rising  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most 
nnected  and  admitting  of  practical  ap-  complex  of  beings.  It  contains  general 
[cation,  are  still  deficient  in  profmidity  contemplations  in  a  popular  and  interest- 
din  any  guiding  principle.  In  Bonnets  iug  style;  communicates  no  new  facts, 
xt  work,  Recherches  sur  T  Usage  des  but  comprises  a  view  of  all  nature,  and 
(oilles,  Leyden,  1754,  he  sought  to  demonstrates  successfully  the  harmony  of 
tend  tlie  inquiries  of  Hales.  It  is  a  its  several  departments.  As  Bonnet's 
luable  contnbution  to  vegetable  phy-  faculties  for  external  observation  dimi- 
ilogy,  showing  the  relation  subsisting  nished,  and  he  was  forcibly  reminded  by 
tween  the  leaves  and  the  various  com-  advanced  age  of  another  world,  he  con- 
nents  of  their  atmospheric  medium,  centrated  ms  attention  upon  the  nature 
d  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves,  of  the  soul,  its  hopes  and  prospects,  espe- 
)t8,  and  branches  change  their  position,  cially  upon  its  existence  after  death.  In 
der  various  circumstances,  in  order  his  Id6es  sur  I'Etat  futur  des  6tres  Vivans, 
be  duly  accommodated  with  humidity,  ou  Palingenesie  Philosojphique,  Geneva, 
urisbment,  and  light.  Bonnet's  eyes  1 769-70, 2  vols,  8vo,  he  shows,  firam  the  ills 
ving  been  injured  by  microscopic  re-  of  this  wotld,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 
trches,  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  distribution,  the  necessity  for  a  compen- 
i  more  minute  examination  of  parti-  sation  which  can  only  be  hoped  for  in 
lar  departments  of  natural  history  for  another  life.  His  Recherches  Philoso- 
neral  observations.  His  constitution  phiaues  sur les  Plreuves  du  Christianisme, 
d  been  weak  from  childhood;  and  is  cnaracterised  by  warmth  of  feeling, 
ving  found  consolation  in  his  sufferings  touching  eloquence,  and  by  the  impress  of 
>m  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  truly  pious  sentiments.  Lavater  tnousht 
ran,  in  consequence,  to  contemplate  it  so  irresistibly  convincing,  that  lie 
ilosophical  subjects  from  a  more  reli-  hastened  to  translate  it  into  German, 
)us  point  of  view,  and  from  this  period,  with  a  dedication  to  Mendelsohn,  the 
nore  obvious  and  systematic  tendency  celebrated  Jewish  philosopher  of  Berlin, 
evident  in  his  worl^.  In  his  Essai  de  in  which  he  called  upon  him  either  to 
ychologie,  ou  Considerations  sur  les  refute  the  evidences  of  Christianity  which 
lerations  de  I'Ame,  he  particularly  it  contained,  or  to  become  himself  a  Chris- 
leavoured  to  explain  the  apparent  in-  tian.  Mendelsohn  resented  this  appeal, 
atibility  of  the  freedom  of  tlie  human  and  Bonnet,  who  was  far  from  participat- 
u  with  divine  providence,  in  conformity  ing  in  the  confidence  of  Lavater,  distinctly 
th  the  principles  of  his  own  church,  assured  him  that  he  had  taken  no  part 
t  without  success,  as  he  only  treated  in  it.  Bonnet's  life  was  as  tranquil  and 
i  subject  very  incompletely.  More  unrufHed  in  respect  to  his  circumstances, 
disable  is  the  deficient  acquaintance  as  a  philosopher  could  desire;  its  only 
lich  this  work  betrays  with  the  anatomy  affliction  was  the  ill  health  of  himself  and 
the  brain;  a  subject  very  much  neglected  his  beloved  wife.  He  had  no  children, 
that  time.     His  Essai  Analytique  sur  but  met  with  a  son's  affection  in  his  cele- 

Facultes  de  I'Ame,  1760,  is  liable  to  brated  nephew,  H.  B.  deSaussure,  whom 

nilar  objections;  nor  is  it  free  from  he  brougnt  up.     His  death  took  place 

culiar  and  rather  fanciful  hypotheses,  from  dropsy  ot  the  chest.  May  20,  1793, 

which  its  comparative  failure  with  the  at  the  age  of  73.     (A  laudatory  Memoir 

blic  may  be  explained.     In  1762  he  of  Bonnet,  published  at  Berne,  1794,  and 

blishcd  his  Considerations  sur  les  Corps  an  excellent  article  by  Sprengel,in  Ersch's 

s^anises,  in  which,  with  many  plausible  Encyclopaedia,  &c.) 
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BONNLVAL,  (Claudius  Alexander,  where  the  bishop  was  staying.  It  was 
count  of,)  a  French  military  adventurer,  sought  by  torture  to  extort  from  them  an 
born  of  an  illustrious  house  in  the  Limou-  avowal  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Bon- 
sin,  July  14,  1675.  He  was  originally  nivard  was  accused  of  being  implicated. 
in  tlie  navy,  but  subsequently  entering  The  latter  was  then  on  a  journey  to  Rone, 
tlie  army,  he  served  with  distinction,  and  had  recommended  tlie  prisonen  to 
His  fiery  temper,  however,  drove  him  an  advocate ;  but  a  letter  to  them,  which 
into  exile,  and  pecuniary  distress  rccon-  he  entrusted  to  their  gaoler,  was  betrayed 
cilcd  him  to  the  acceptance  of  an  Austrian  by  that  person.  The  ul-fated  youths  were 
commission,  although  it  entailed  upon  executed  amidst  protestations  of  iuno- 
him  the  necessity  of  fighting  agamst  cence,  then  quartered,  and  their  heads 
France.  In  this  new^situation  he  again  and  limbs  salted  and  sent  to  Geneva. 
distinguished  himself;  and  he  might  have  Soon  afterwards,  Bounivard,on  his  return, 
gained  an  honourable  provision  had  not  arrived  at  '1  urin.  He  braved  the  bisliop, 
his  intolerable  vices  of  temper  driven  him  appeared  boldly  in  public  for  eiffht  days, 
into  a  second  exile.  He  now  took  refuge  though  it  was  intended  to  arrest  nim,  and 
in  Turkey,  and  renouncing  the  usages  of  then  escaped  secretly  to  Geneva.  He 
Europe,  became  a  leading  officer  in  the  was,  however,  delivered,  by  treacher}*,  lo 
Ottoman  anny,  under  the  designation  of  the  duke  of  ^avoy,  who  imprisoned  him 
Achmct  Pacha.  He  introduced  a  know-  for  two  years  in  the  castle  Grolee.  When 
ledge  of  Kuropean  tactics,  instructed  the  Reformation  began  to  make  proeress, 
his  new  friends  in  the  management  of  lk>nnivard  was  asked  what  he  thouglit  of 
artillcrv,  and  in  1739,  signalized  himself  the  reform  of  the  creed  and  of  the  clergy, 
in  a  campaign  a<?ainst  the  Austrians.  As  **  One  of  two  thing?,"  was  his  answer; 
in  cvory  other  place,  he  made  himself,  '*  if  you  abandon  yourselves  to  wild 
however,  enemies  in  Turkey ;  and  when  courses  as  at  present,  you  must  not  be 
death  surprised  him  in  1717,  he  was  surprised  if  others  do  the  same.  But  if 
meditating  a  return  to  Christendom.  A  you  wish  to  reform  the  clergy,  you  must 
work,  purporting  to  be  his  autobiography,  first  show  them  the  way.'  Bonnivard 
was  published  in  1755,  but  doubts  are  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  dis- 
tlirown  upon  its  genuineness.  (Biog.  creet  friend  of  the  protestant  cause ;  and 
Univ.)  when  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  wished 

BONNIVARD,  (Francis  dc,)  honour^  to  deter  him  from  reading  the  excom- 
ably  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Geneva,  munication  of  the  Gcncvcse  by  the  arch- 
born  1  IDG,  of  an  influential  Savoyard  bishop  of  Vienne,  saying,  that  from  the 
family.  Several  of  his  ancestors  had  moment  he  perused  it,  he  must  be  re- 
been  priors  of  St.  Victor,  at  Geneva,  and  garded  as  excomnmnicated,  he  answered 
he  wds  elected  to  this  dignity  in  1513,  sportively,  "  If  you  have  done  wrong  you 
on  the  renunciation  of  it  by  his  uncle  are  already  excommunicated  by  God ;  but 
Amadcus.  At  this  period,  the  bishop  if  tlie  archbishop  is  in  error,  why  then 
John  Hitempted  to  cede  his  territory  to  the  pope  Berchthold  (by  whom  he  meant 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  step  which  was  the  refurmer  Haller  of  Berne)  will  soon 
sanctioned  by  Leo  X.,  but  not  uncon-  absolve  you."  In  1530,  Bonnivard  was 
ditionally  a])proved  of  by  the  college  of  allowed  a  safeguard  by  the  duke,  in  order 
cardinals,  on  account  of  the  great  oppo-  to  go  to  Scyssel  on  a  visit  to  his  mother, 
sition  to  it  by  the  Geneveae.  In  the  who  was  old  and  infirm.  Thence  he 
c(mr.se  of  this  dispute,  the  bishop  im-  repaired  to  Milden,  where  a  diet  was  held. 
prisoned  aOenevese  citizen,  named  Peco-  On  his  road  from  Milden  to  Lausanne,  he 
lat,  for  a  biting  witticism,  and  subjected  was  plundered  by  a  band  of  marauders, 
him  to  torture.  The  archbishop  of  Vienne  with  a  couple  of  abandoned  hirelings  at 
was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  an  order  to  their  head,  taken  prisoner,  and  lodged 
bishop  John  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  where  the  duku 
which,  however,  no  one  dared  to  deliver,  kept  him  in  confinement  in  spite  of  the 
uiitil,in  l^lOjBimnivard.determinedupon  intercession  of  Bern  and  Freiburg.  For 
undertaking  the  liberation  of  Pecolat,  two  years  he  was  treated  without  great 
delivered  the  order  to  the  bishop,  and  rigour,  but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The 
thus  incurred  his  enmity,  as  well  as  tliat  duke,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
o£  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  latter  called  visited  Chillon,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
im  to  aeeoiuit ;  but  he  justified  himself  thrown  into  a  rocky  dungeon,  which  is 
with  dauntless  boldness.  Shortly  after-  below  the  i^urface  of  the  neighbouring 
^'^rd«,  two  young  (ientvese  were  arrested  lake.  Here  he  remained  till  1536,  when 
^t  Turin,   and  conducted  to   Pignerol,  the  Genevesc  conquered  the  WaatlaB4. 
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le  was  then  liberated,  and  returned  to  Caracci.    Of  Lewis  Caracci  he  became, 

veneva,  where  he  avowed  his  adherence  indeed,  a  very  successful  imitator.     His 

)  protestantism,  btit  dissiiaded  its  sup-  skill  in  foreshortening,  and  knowledge  of 

orters  from  introducing  it  rashly.    Bon-  chiar'  oscuro,  astonished  the  best  painters 

ivard  died  in  1570 ;  he  was  twice  mar-  of  his  time.    Some  of  his  most  successful 

1,  but  had  no  children.    His  mind  was  pieces,  however,  being  professedly  imita- 

etter  cultivated  than  that  of  most  of  his  tions,  have  added  less  to  his  reputation 

9ntemporaries  of  the  same  rank.     He  than  might  be  expected  from  their  in- 

as  commissioned  by  the  magistrates  to  trinsic   excellence.     He   died  in   1632. 

rite  a  chronicle  of  Geneva,    and   his  (Pilkington.) 

lanuscript  history  is  now  in  the  library  BONOSUS,  probably  bishop  of  Sardica, 

r  that  city ;  it  contains,  in  4  books,  a  in  lUyricum,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 

istory  of  Geneva  till  1530,  written  with  century,  occasionally  mentioned  in  eccle- 

»earch,  in  a  simple  but  not  unattractive  siastical  history  as  an  heresiarch.     He 

yle.     There  are  other  historical  maim-  seems  to  have  maintained  that  the  Virgin 

nripts  of  his  in  the  same  library.     He  Mary  bore   other   children   besides  our 

iso   wrote   a  book   on   the   nobility  of  Saviour.     Whether  he  also  denied  the 

renevu.     The  captivity  of  Bonnivard  is  divinity  of  Christ  is  doubtful.    It  is,  how- 

le  subject  of  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  ever,  certain  that  this  was  denied,  in  the 

lee  an  article  by  Meyer  v.  Kronan  in  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  by  some  French 

rsch's  Encyclopaedia.)  and  Spanish  heretics  called  Bonosians; 

BONNYCASTLE,  (John,)  a  valuable  but  their  name  might  have  been  derived 

nglish  writer  of  the  mathematical  class,  from   another  Bonosus.      (Mosheim,   i. 

)rn   at   Whitchurch,   in   Buckingham-  415.) 

lire,   of  parents   m   moderate  circum-  BO  NSTETTEN,  (Charles  Vic  tor  von,)  a 

ances.      His    education,    though    not  distinguished  Swiss  writer,  bom  Sept  3, 

assical,  was  far  from  neglected,  and  its  1745,  at  Berne,  of  a  noble  family,  edu- 

sficiencics  being   in   a  great   measure  cated   at   Yverdun,   where    he   became 

ipplied  by  his  own  application,  he  went  acquainted   with   Rousseau,   and   after- 

uriy  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  wards  at  Geneva,  where  he  enjoyed  the 

Imself.     He  there  married,  when  about  society  of  Bonnet,  to  whom  he  was  in- 

iieteen ;  but  his  wife  dying  soon  after-  debted  for  the  origin  of  many  of  his  phi- 

ards,   he  became  tutor  to  the  earl  of  losophical  ideas.     Whilst  still  a  youth, 

omfret's  two  sons.     He   then  became  he  adopted  a  very  original  and  useful 

le  of  the  mathematical  masters  at  Wool-  method  of  studying  a  subject,  which  was 

ich,   a  situation  which  he  filled  more  also  practised  by  Diderot :  previously  to 

lan  forty  years,  and  for  which  he  was  reading  a  work,  he  copied  the  heads  of 

imirably  qualified,  an  early  taste,  formed  the  chapters,  and  committed  to  paper  his 

,  bim  for  the  mathematics,  having  been  own  thouglits  on  the  subject,  which  after 

siduously  cultivated.    He  died  at  Wool-  its  perusal  he  compared  with  those  of 

ich,  May  15, 1821.     He  first  publisbed,  the  author.     It  was  at  Geneva  that  his 

.  1780,  the  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arith-  religious    impressions   appear    to    have 

etic,  which  has  passed  througli  several  been  formed.     In  a  letter  to  Matthison 

litions.     Aflerwards  appeared  his   In-  he  describes   affectingly  his   first   com- 

3duction  to  Mensuration  and  Practical  munion,  ''  the  happiest  day  of  his  life," 

eometry,  1782;  Introduction  to  Algebra,  and  his  having  wept  at  the  doubts  which 

'82;  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  which  some  raillery  by  Voltaire  (to  whose  table 

'oved  highly  popular,   1786 ;   Euclid's  he  was  oflen  invited)  had  raised  in  his 

lements,    1789;    General    History   of  mind.     After  spending  a  vear  or  two 

[athematics,  from  the  French  of  Bossuet,  with  Bonnet,  he  went  to  study  at  Leyden. 

)03  ;  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigono-  He  afterwards  visited  Cambridge,  where 

etry,  1806;  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  he   became   known    to   Gray,  passed   a 

iing  the  first  part  of  a  general  course  short  time  at  Paris,  and  travelled  into 

'  mathematics,    1810;    A  Treatise  on  Italy,   whither  he   often   returned.     In 

Igebra,  1813.     (Ann.  Biog.)  1 782,  he  published  his  first  work, "  Letters 

BONOMI,  (Joseph,)  an  Italian  archi-  on  a  Pastoral  Country  of  Switzerland," 

ct,  of  considerable  reputation,  who  lived  attributed  at  first  to  Ivon  Miiller,  and 

ng  in  England,  and  died  in  London,  in  depicting,  in  a  charming  and  lively  style, 

{08.     (Gorton.)  which    the     author    never     afterwards 

BONONE,  (Charles,)  an  Italian  histo-  equalled,  the  manners,  cultivation,  and 

cal  painter,  pupil   of  Bastaruolo,   but  manufactures  of  the  canton  of  Gessenay, 

iproved  by  study  in  the  school  of  the  in   the   Oberland   valley.     Though   cn- 
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trusted  with  some  public  appointmeiitii,  written  in  poetical  prose,  and  was  de* 

his   desultory  and  studious  habits  pre-  signed  to  inspire  the  youth  of  Switxer> 

vented  him  from  distinguishing  himself  land  with  lolly  and  patriotic  sentimentB. 

in  them.     He  exerted  himself,  liowever,  His    works,    Uber    National    Beldimg, 

meritoriously  to  unprovc  the  educational  Zurich^    1802,   and   Penates  sur  diven 

institutions,  and  he  published,  in  1786,  Objets  de  Bien   Public,   Gene\'e,  1815, 

two   memoirs   on  the  education  of  the  contain  a  number  of  general  propositions 

patrician  families  in  Berne,  which  were  for  the  improvement  of  political  govern* 

{)cnned  in  a  style  so  severe,  that  it  was  ment.     His  Voyage  sur  la  Scdne  des  six 

ong  ere   they  were   forgiven.     At  the  derniers    Livres  de   I'En^ide,    suivi  de 

fall  of  the  republic  of  Ikrne,  in  1 798,  quclques  Observations  sur  le  Latium  mo- 

Bonstettcn  quitted  Switzerland  for  Ger-  deme,  Geneve,  1804,  will  be  found  ser- 

many,   where  he  felt  again   at  home,  viceable  as  a  puide  for  travellers,  though 

and  then  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  the  style,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 

Danish  minbter,  and  resided  for  three  this  author,  is  too  lofty  and  ornate.  They 

years   at  Copenhagen.     Here   he  pub-  may  be  read  as  containing  numerous 

lidhed,  in  four  volumes  12mo,  a  collection  accurate  andinteresting  observations  both 

of   his  writings  on   education,   on   the  of  the  external  world  and  of  the  author's 

origin   of  language,   the    Scandinavian  own  mind,  but  he  must  not  be  used  as  a 

poets   (with   translations  and  historical  guide  or  authority.     Gray  felt  a  warm 

details) ;  also  his  travels,  political  obser-  friendship  for  Bonstetten,  as  is  seen  by 

vations,  and  remarks  on  other  subjects,  some  of  his   letters,   published  in  the 

such  as  gardening,  &c.    On  his  return  Notes  to  Matthison'a  Letten,  trandated 

toSwitzcrland,  in  1802,  he  resided  chiefly  into  English  by  Anne  Flumptre,  1799. 

at   Geneva,   where  he  had  passed  the  To  those  interested  in  the  bu^raphy  of 

happiest  time  of  his  youth,  and  where  Bonstetten,  the  perusal  of  his  fetters  to 

he  found  numerous  and  faithful  friends.  Frederica   Brun,  2  vols,  Frankf.  1828, 

lie  afterwards,   on   different  occasions,  published  by  Matthison,  may  be  recom- 

travelled  in  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  mended. 

in  Italy,  always  exercising  a  spirit  of  ob-  BONTEKOE,  (Cornelius  van,)  a  phy- 
scrvation,  and  collecting  materials  for  sician,  the  son  of  a  burgher  of  Alcmaer, 
his  writings.  In  the  intervals  of  these  whose  name  was  Gerard  Decker,  bat 
journeys,  he  resumed  and  penned  his  who  obtained  the  name  of  Bontekoe  from 
meditations  on  various  metaphysical  having  appended  to  his  house  the  sign  of 
subjects,  to  which  his  mind  was  naturally  a  cow  of  many  colours.  He  was  born  in 
inclined.  At  the  age  of  seventy  his  1647,  and  studied  medicine  at  the  uni- 
hcalth  received  a  shock  from  a  malady  versity  of  Leyden.  Having  taken  his 
whicli  in  the  end  proved  fatal,  but  which  degree,  he  visited  the  Hogue,  Amstcr- 
on  this  occasion  was  arrested  by  the  care  dam,  and  Hamburg.  Frederic  William, 
of  an  expert  physician.  His  intellectual  elector  of  Brandenburg,  named  him  phy- 
fuculties  did  not  suffer  from  it ;  on  the  sician  to  the  court ;  and  he  repaired  to 
contrarv,  he  seemed  to  acquire  with  age  Berlin,  where  he  died,  Februaiy  13, 
new  arJour  and  a  tendency  to  enthusiasm,  1G85,  from  a  fall,  which  fractured  his 
which  generally  belongs  only  to  youth,  skull. '  Tlie  elector  honoured  his  me- 
11  is  Souvenirs,  written  at  this  period  of  mory  by  a  pompous  iuneraL  He  wu 
his  life,  are  an  interesting  proof  of  the  most  zealous  in  recommending  the  use 
liveliness  and  elasticity  of  his  mental  of  tea  to  neutralize  acidity,  to  whicli 
powers.  He  died  February  .'$,  1832,  of  he  attributed  all  fevers;  in  short,  he  re- 
a  fresh  attack  of  his  former  lUness,  at  the  garded  this  beverage  as  an  uuivcnal 
a;;eof8G.  His  principal  works,  besides  panacea.  His  enthusiasm  on  this  sab- 
thoso  enumerated  above,  are  his  Suisse  ject  is  quite  ludicrous,  for  he  went  so 
Anielioree,  ou  la  Fete  de  la  Reconnais-  far  as  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  both 
sance,  1802,  in  8vo,  in  which,  in  the  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man 
character  of  a  Swiss  emigrant,  he  re-  would  be  improved  by  the  use  of  tea,  ai 
counts,  on  his  return  to  his  native  soil,  in  its  subtle  elements  and  principles  ht 
the  liospitable  reception  he  had  nu't  witli  conceived  it  to  possess  propertiei  nearly 
in  a  northern  clime,  and  indulges  in  allied  to  those  of  the  animal  spirits.  He 
briglit  liopes  for  his  country,  now  re-  proposed  the  drinking  of  not  len  than 
stored  to  uidependence,  and  calls  for  the  100  or  200  cups  in  the  day;  and  he 
regeneration  of  tlie  people  by  the  im-  equally  recommended  the  emplgjrmeat 
provi>ment  of  public  education,  and  the  of  the  pipe,  which,  according  to  hb  doe- 
reform  of  the  political  institutions.     It  is  trine,  ought  to  be  continually  used  duriag 
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he  twenty>four  hours.    These  and  other  most  attractive  pictures.    His  portraits 

m          lar    opinions  .  entertained   by   him  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Titian ; 

jiicuuer   his    name    of  no    celebrity    in  and  his  sacred  subjects,  by  their  grace, 

■:the  annals  of  medical  science,  but  rather  devotional  expression,  and  freshness  of 

>resent  him   as  an   example   of  grave  colouring,   have  obtained  a  high  rank 

2  orror  arismg  from  speculative  doctrines,  among  works  of  art.     He  died  m  1564. 

;o  be   avoided  by    all   who    desire    to  (Bryan.) 

jxercise  tlieir  profession  for  the  benefit  BONWICKE,  (Ambrose,)  bom  April 
of  mankind.     Of  his  writings,  it  is  suf-  29,  1652,  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors* 
ient    to    mention,  AUe   die    Philoso-  school ;  elected  to  St  John's  college,  Ox- 
^uuische,     Medicinale     en     Chymische  ford,  1668;  appointed  librarian  there  1670; 
^iWorken,  Amst  1689,  2  vols,  4to,  apart  graduated  B.A.  1673;  M.A.  1675;  or- 
of  which  work  has  been  translated  mto  oained  deacon,  1670;  priest,  1680;  pro- 
French  by  Devaux,  Paris,  1698,  2  vols,  ceeded  B.D.    1682;    chosen  master  of 
12mo.  Merchant  Taylors'   school,    1686 ;    and 
f       BONTEMS,   (Maria  Jane    de  Cha-  rector  of  Mickleham,  in  Surrey.     At  the 
''  tillon,)  a  French  lady  of  genius,  bom  in  Revolution  he  took  the  non-juring  side. 
'  Paris,  January  14, 1718.     She  died  Aug.  St.  John's  college,  where  are   forty-six 
'  18,  1768,  leaving,  as  a  monument  of  her  fellowships  for  scholars  from  this  school, 
^  taste  and  accomplishments,  a  prose  trans-  petitioned  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
lation  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  published  pany  that  he  might,   notwithstanding, 
anonymously    in    1759,   and   often   re-  continue  the  master  for  life,  for  the  sake 
printed.     Garrick  and  Gibbon,  when  at  of  his  scholastic  talents,  but  the  request 
Paris,  were  frequent  visitors  at  the  house  could  not  be  granted ;  and  at  Christmas, 
'  of  Madame  Bontems,  and  entertained  a  1691,  he  was  removed  for  declining  the 
'  high  opinion  of  her.     (Biog.  Univ.)  oaths  of  allegiance.     Upon  this  he  esta- 
'       BONTIUS,     (Gerard,)    a    physician.  Wished  a  school  at  Headley,  near  Leather- 
'  bom  at  Riswick,  in  1538,  esteemed  an  head,  in  Surrey,  which,  from  his  great 
'  excellent  scholar,  particularly  in  Greek  piety,  learning,  and  talent  for  teaching, 
literature,  professor  of  medicine  at  tlie  became  very  celebrated  and  prosperous, 
university  of   Leyden,   during  twenty-  He  there  trained  and    sent  out  some 
four  years,  and  in  1599  made  rector.   He  distinguished  characters ;  among  others, 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  having  the   poet  Fenton   was  his  usher,    and 
composed  many  works,  of  which,  after  Bowyer,  the  learned  printer,  his  «;holar. 
his  decease,  in  conformity  to  his  desire,  BOONE,  (Daniel,)   a  colonel  in  the 
the  MSS.  were  destroyed.  American  service,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
BONTIUS,  (James,)  a  physician  and  settlers  in  Kentucky,  where  he  signalized 
naturalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  himself  by  many  daring  exploits  and 
Leyden.     He  visited  the  East  Indies  in  adventures,  of  which  he  has  given  an  ac- 
1627,   and  for  many  years  resided  in  count  in  Filson's  Supiilement  to  Imlay's 
Java,   as  physician  to  the  governor  of  Description   of  the   Western  Territory, 
Batavia  and  the  Dutch  company.     He  1793.     Hediedl820,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
was  well  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  in  ninety.     (Carter's  Amer.  Biog.  DicL) 
natural  history  generally.     Plumicr  has  BOONEN,  (Arnold,)  a  Dutch  portrait 
dedicated  a  genus  of  plants  (Bontia)  to  painter  of  great  eminence,  bom  at  Dort, 
his  memory.     He   died   in   1631.     His  m  1669,  the  pupil,  first,  of  Arnold  Verbuis, 
work,   De    Medicinft    Indorum,    Lugd.  aflerwaxds  of  £rocLfrey  Schalken.     In  the 
Batav.    1642,   12mo,   1719,   4to,  (Paris,  s^le  of   the  latter,  he  painted   a  few 
1645,  1646,  4to;  Amst.  1658,  fol. ;  in  pictures  representing  subjects  by  candle- 
English,    Lond.    1769,   8vo;  in  Dutch,  light;  but  his  growing  reputation  as  a 
Amstl694,8vo,)  is  very  highly  esteemed,  portrait  painter  soon  confined  him  to  that 
After   the    death    of  Bontius,  William  branch  of  the  art     He  was  an  excellent 
Piso  published  partly  from  his  MSS.  De  colourist,  a  faithful  designer  of  his  model, 
Indise  utriusque  Re  Naturali  et  Mcdicin&  and  had  an  uncommon  facility  in  opera- 
Lib,  xiv.  Amst.  1658,  fol.  tion.      He  painted  many  of  the  most 
BONVICINO,  (Alexander,)  called  II  distinguished  personages  of  his  day,  and 
MoreltOj    an    Italian   painter,    born    at  among  them,  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
Brescia,   in  1514,  and  educated  in  the  borougli.     He   died  in  the  year  1729, 
school   of   Titian,   whose   style   he   ap-  (Bryan.) 

proached  more  nearly  than  any  of  his  BOORIIAN  NIZAIM  SHAH  I.,  the 

countrymen.     He  also  caught  something  second   king   of   Ahmednuggur  in   the 

of  Rapliad's  greatness,  and  thus  painted  Dekkan,  succeeded  his  father  Ahmed,  the 
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founder  of  the  dynasty,  (all  of  whom  bore  from  the  Portuguese,  in  which  he  wu 

the  title  of  Nizam  Shah^)  at  the  age  of  unsuccessful,  and  sustained  severe  loss, 

seven,  a.d.  1508,  (a.h.  914.)     An  attack  |ie  died  a.d.  1594,  (a.h.  1003,)  learing 

on  his  dominions  during  his  minority  by  the  crown  to  his  son  Ibrahim  ;  but  the 

the  king  of  Bcrar,  was  signally  repulsed  civil  wars  which  ensued  among  various 

by  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the  regent,  pretenders,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 

Mookumil  Khan  ;  but  the  whole  reign  of  Kingdom,  afler  no  long  intervals,  bv  the 

Boorhan  was  a  series  of  wars ;  and  his  Mogul   emperors   of  Delhi.      (Feri^hta. 

infatuated   love   for  a  dancing  girl,   to  Faria-e-Souaa.) 

whom  he  gave  precedence  over  his  queen,  BOORHAN-ED-DEEN  AHMED,  a 
a  sister  of  Ismail  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor  petty  prince  of  Siwas,  or  Sebaste,  in 
(Viziapoor),  involved  him  in  a  formidable  Anatolia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
contest  with  that  monarch,  who  formed  tecnth  centur}'.  He  had  been  a  ca£hi, 
a  league  with  other  princes  against  him ;  or  iudge,  at  Kaisariyah,  whence  the  title 
but  Boorhan  was  not  deficient  in  valour,  cadhi  is  often  prefixed  to  his  name  by 
and  defeated  the  confederates  in  1527,  historians ;  but  at  the  extinction  of  a  lise 
with  the  loss  of  300  elephants.  The  routed  of  minor  princes  who  had  ruled  there, 
party,  however,  called  in  the  aid  of  and  the  division  of  their  states  by  their 
BahadurShahof  Guzerat,  oneofthe  most  emirs,  he  possessed  himself  of  Siwas. 
warlike  monarchs  of  India,  (sec  Bahadur  where  his  cautious  and  wary  conduct 
Shah,)  who  listened  to  their  prayer,  and  raised  him  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
(though  Ismail  Shah  had  in  the  mean-  political  importance  among  the  small 
time  changed  sides)  overran  the  Ahmed-  states  which  surrounded  him.  He  early 
luiggur  territory  in  a  single  campaign  conciliated,  by  embassies  and  presents, 
(1529),  took  tlie  capital,  and  only  retired  the  favour  of  Timour,  then  puriuing  his 
on  Boorham  Shah  submitting  to  hold  his  conquests  in  Persia;  but  the  suppurt 
dominions  as  his  vassal,  and  pay  him  which  he  gave  to  the  revolted  governor 
tribute :  tlie  king  of  Ahniednuggur  was  of  Malatia,  in  1387,  drew  on  nim  the 
even  compelled  to  attend  the  court  of  the  wrath  of  the  powerful  Mamluke  Sultan 
conqueror,  and  his  artifices  to  evade  the  Barkok,  who,  m  the  following  year,  »er.t 
performance  of  homage  are  amusingly  an  army  to  besiege  Siwas;  but  though 
narrated  by  Ferishta.  The  death  of  the  Egyptians  routed  a  Tartar  corps  sent 
Bahadur  Sliah,  who  was  killed  by  the  by  Timour  to  raise  the  siege,  they  failed 
Portuguese  in  1535,  released  him  from  to  take  the  city.  But  in  a.d.  1392, 
this  subjection  ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  (a.u.  795,)  the  redoubted  Ottoman  sultau 
life  was  consumed  in  continual  petty  Bayezid,  then  employed  in  reducing  the 
hustilities  against  the  monarchs  of  the  Anatolian  principalities,  made  the  shelter 
Dckkan,  whose  hostility  he  had  provoked  which  the  prince  of  Siwas  had  afforded 
by  abandoning,  in  1537,  the  Soonni,  or  to  the  deposed  ruler  of  Kemiian  a  pre- 
orthodox  sect  of  Islam,  and  embracing  text  for  attacking  him.  Boorban-ed- 
the  Sheah  heresy.  Ho  died  of  cholera,  tm  Doen,  dreading  the  result  of  this  unequal 
his  march  against  Beoja]K)()r.  a.d.  1553,  contest,  fled  into  the  mountains,  andwts 
(a.h.  J^(31,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  there  overwhelmed  and  put  to  death. 
eldest  son  lloossein.  His  body  was  sent  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
for  burial  to  Kerbela,  in  Persia;  a  spot  by  another  enemy,  Kara  Osman.  tho 
holy  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Sheahs  as  the  founder  subsequently  of  the  Ak-koinlu. 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  lloossein,  the  or  White  Sheep  dynasty  of  Turkmans  in 
son  of  Ali  and  Patima.  Persia.  His  territories  fell  into  the  power 
BOORHAN  NiZAM  SHAH  II.,  of  Bayezid,  but  this  acquisition  was  one 
grandson  of  the  former,  became  king,  as  of  the  principal  causes  which  af\erward« 
seventh  of  the  dynasty,  a.d.  1589,  (a.h.  drew  on  the  Turkish  siUtan  the  fatal 
998.)  He  had  previously  lived  many  hostility  of  Timour,  (Sherif-ed-Deen. 
years  in  exile  at  tlie  court  of  Delhi,  and  Arabshah.  Makrizi.  Phranxei.  De 
gained  the  throne  hv  displacing  his  own  Guignes.  D'Herbclot.  Van  Hammei.) 
son,  Ismail,  whom  the  nobles  had  made  BOORHAN-ED-DEEN,  (Proof  of  the 
king; — a  singular  instance  of  the  son  Faith.)  D'Herbclot  has  also  recorded 
])receding  the  father!  He  was  at  an  several  men  of  letters  of  this  name,  but 
advanced  age  when  he  attained  the  sove-  none  of  any  peculiar  note. 
reignty,  and  the  princij)al  events  of  his  BOOT,  (Arnold,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
reign  are  a  war  with  Bei'japoor,  and  an  phy-sician,  bom  at  Gorcum,  in  1606.  He 
attempt  whieh  he  made,  in  15912,  to  wrest  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  familiar 
i!io  fortres:*  of  Choul,  or    Recvadunda,  with  the  ori(  !'tal  languages.     His  atten- 
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WOB  principally  directed  to  sacred  diligence,  but  also  by  a  peculiar  talent 

y,   pnilology,   and  criticism.     He,  for  enunciating  with  harmony  and  forco 

ier,  practised  medicine  in  London,  the  best  poetic  passages  that  occurred  in 

v^ards,    being    appointed  principal  his  lessons.     He  was  thus  pointed  out  as 

cian  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  lord-lieu-  peculiarly  fit  for  a  prominent  part  in  the 

t  of  Ireland,  he  settled  in  Dublin,  but  Latin  play,  which  tnen  formea,  as  it  still 

:al  troubles  obliging  him  to  remove,  does,  a  most  attractive  exhibition  in  the 

thdrew  to  Paris,  and  resided  there  annual  exercises  of  Westminster  school. 

^  seven  years,  occupying  himself  Booth  played  iiis  part  inimitably,  to  the 

f  in  literary  pursuits.     He  died  in  great  aelight  of  Busby,  then  very  aged, 

having  published,  Philosophia  Na-  whose   praises  made  the  young  actor's 

I  Reformata,    Dublin,    1641,   4to.  father  eventually  say,  chat  the  old  man 

Tationes    Medicae     de    Affectibus  poisoned  hit  son  with  his  last  breath.    The 

lis,   Lond.    1649,    12mo;    Helmst.  Doy  was  intended  for  orders,  but  as  the 

4to;  Fr.  et  Lips.  1676,  8vo.     He  time  approached  for  entering  the  univer- 

nI  his  younger  brother,  known  as  sity,  he  became  so  impatient  of  the  pro- 

'd  Boate,  in  his  work  on  the  Natural  spect,  that,  at  seventeen,  he  stole  away 

ry  of  Ireland.     (See  Boate.)  from  school,  and  joined  a  theatrical  com- 

)OTH,    (Abraham,)    an    eminent  pany  at  Dublin.     He  succeeded  imme- 

Bt  minister,  bom  May  20,  1 734,  at  diately  as  a  tragic  actor,  and  after  three 

well,  Derbyshire,  of  poor  parents,  years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 

rought  him  up  to  farming  ana  trame-  similarly  successful   there.     Tlio  great 

knitting.     He  was  taught  to  read  distinction  of  his  life  was  the  part  of  Cato. 

'ather ;  writing  and  arithmetic  he  The   tragedy,   named    licm  it,   and  of 

.cd   with   scarcely  any  assistance,  which  it  forms  the  sole  important  feature, 

tarents  belonged  to  the  Church  of  was  brought  upon   tl;e  stage,    k   1712, 

nd,  but  he  himself  formed  an  ac-  chiefly  with  a  view  to  render  Whig  politics 

tance  which  led  him  to  become  a  popular.     But  the  Tories,  aware  ot  uk. 

al  baptist  when  he  was  about  the  object,  applauded  every  sentence  capable 

f  twenty-one.     Having  married  in  of  a  popular  turn,  quite  as  vociferously  as 

enty-third  year,  he  sought  a  living  their  political  opponents.    Thus  the  two 

tchoolmaster  and  preacher,  but  he  ereat  English  parties  emulously  joined 

le,  at  length,  a  convert  to  the  Calvi-  m  giving  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  a 

system,  which  obliged  him  to  relin-  piece,  really  but  little  fit  for  acting,  being 

nis  charge  in  the  country.     He  was  rather  a  poem  than  a  play.     It  is  true, 

invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  that  Booth  was  the  hero  of  the  nisht,  and 

egation   of   particular    baptists  in  possessed  such  Qualifications  for  nis  part 

>n.     This  charge   he   accepted   in  in  a  stately  declamation,  and  a  tinge  of 

and  retained   it  during  the  re-  classical  acquirements,  as  the  stage  has 

[er  of  his  life.     Having  by  means  very  rarely  been  able  to  command.     But 

iat  exertion  and  perseverance  ac-  the  same  advantages  were  possessed  by 

I  a  creditable   degree  of  classical  John  Kemble,  when  he  gave  a  seeming 

ientific  knowledge,  he  wrote  several  popularity  to  Cato,  about  a  century  later. 

,  which  are  much  esteemed  among  Yet  shrewd  observers  of  the  drama  then 

«  of  his  opinions,  and  which  were  thought  Addison's  declamation  quite  as 

bed  in  3  vols,  8vo,  in  1813.     He  much  indebted  for  an  overflowing  audi- 

luch  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  ence,  to  the  horses  that  galloped  over  the 

ing  paedobaptists  to  (even  occa-  stage  in  a  noisy  after-piece,   as  to  the 

)  communion  with  baptist  societies,  finished  speaker  who  aelivered  it.     As 

x>k  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Booth's  age  advanced  his  health  declined, 

versy  on  that  subject.     (Memoir  and  he  was  thus  unable  to  appear  upon 

3d  to  Works,  vol.  ii.)  the  stage  so  much  as  the  public  wished, 

OTH,  (Barton,)  an  eminent  English  but  he  was  always  warmly  greeted.     He 

ian,  born  in  Lancashire,  in  1681,  died  May  10,  1733,  and  was  buried  at 

Ancient  family.     His  father,  whose  Cowley,   in   Middlesex,    where  he   had 

istances  were  but  moderate,   re-  regularly  spent  his  summers.     He  was 

I   to   Westminster,   when   he   was  twice  married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 

three  years  old,  and  sent  him,  in  William  Barkham,   a  Norfolk  baronet ; 

•urse  of  time,  to  the  collegiate  school  afterwards  to  an  actress.     In  private  life 

still  conducted  by  the  famous  Dr.  he  was  highly  respectable ;  and  having 

.  Young  Booth  soon  attracted  notice  an  advantage  over  his  brethren,  not  in 

he  masters,  not  only  by  his  general  theatrical  talent  only,  but  also  in  family 
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and  education,  he  held  a  much  higher  for  levying  war  against  the  parliament 
rank  in  society  than  had  been  usuiedly  and  commonwealth,  and  forbade  him  the 
found  attainable  by  members  of  his  pro-  access  of  his  frienday  and  the  iiie  of 
fession.  By  the  world  generally,  his  writing  materials.  Among  his  papen 
acting  was  compared  with  Betterton's ;  was  found  a  letter  from  Brussels,  dattd 
but  he  had  profited  greatly  in  early  life  May  16, 1659,  directed  to  G.  B.,  uid  sub- 
by  that  eminent  performer's  precepts  and  scribed  CharU*  £L  Great  intercession 
example,  and  he  never  would  allow  him-  was  now  made  for  him  by  some  powerful 
self  to  have  become  anything  like  an  friends;  and  as  the  adverse  eovemmenc 
equal  to  him. .  (Biog.  Bnt.)  grew  weaker  almost  every  day,  it  was 
BOOTH,  (George,)  known  in  English  resolved  in  parliament,  February  22, 1660, 
history  as  a  partizan  of  Charles  II.  while  that  he  should  be  released  from  the  Tower, 
yet  in  exile,  was  of  an  ancient  family,  on  giving  bail  for  5,000/.  to  answer  any 
seated  at  Dunham  Massey,  in  Cheshire,  charge  against  him,  and  the  sequestration 
His  grandfather  was  created  a  baronet,  of  his  estate  was  suspended  until  farther 
on  the  first  institution  of  that  order,  in  order.  His  political  activity  appears  to 
1611,  and  he  succeeded  him,  his  father  have  involvea  him  in  pecuniary  difficulty, 
not  having  lived  to  inherit.  His  family  as  a  bill  was  brongnt  into  parliament, 
was  connected  closely  with  the  presby-  July  30,  1660,  to  enable  him  to  sell  part 
terian  party,  but  this  became,  on  Crom-  of  his  estate,  for  the  discharge  of  hi* 
well's  death,  scarcely  less  desirous  of  debts,  and  for  the  providing  of  his  younger 
Charles's  restoration  than  the  royalists,  children  with  fortunes.  This  was,  how- 
Booth,  accordingly,  placed  himself  in  ever,  opposed  as  a  needless  sacrifice  on 
communication  with  the  exiled  king,  and  Uie  part  of  a  man  who  had  injured  lu> 
in  the  summer  of  1659,  appeared  in  arms  own  affairs  by  an  endeavour  to  serve  his 
against  the  parliament.  Very  extensive  countr}',  and  nad  actually,  by  his  pnblic- 
plans  of  insurrection  had  been  prepared ;  spirited  appearance  in  arms,  paved  the 
out  the  treachery  of  Willis,  an  old  cavalier,  way  for  the  restoration.  Hence,  in  spite 
cognizant  of  tlie  whole  desimi,  the  reluct-  of  Sir  George  Booth's  own  opposition, 
ance  of  the  royalists  to  coalesce  with  the  instead  of  passing  a  bill  to  legalize  the 
presbyterians,  and  the  fears  engendered  curtailment  of  his  estate,  10,000/.  were 
by  a  long  series  of  depression,  made  the  voted  as  a  compensation  for  his  services, 
confederates  generally  disappoint  each  As  a  farther  reward,  he  was  created,  April 
other.  Sir  George  Booth  was,  however,  20,  1661,  baron  Delamere  of  Dunham 
true  to  his  engagements.  lie  headed  a  Massey.  He  died  at  that  place  in  16S4, 
rising  about  the  end  of  July,  1659,  and  aged  63,  but  his  dislike  of  many  measures 
being  joined  by  some  other  gentlemen,  in  favour  at  court  had  long  reduced  him 
took  possession  of  Chester ;  not,  indeed,  to  political  obscurity.  (Pari.  Hist.  Ken- 
openly  as  an  adherent  of  the  king,  but  net's  Hist.  £ngL  Banks's  Baronage.) 
merely  under  a  profession  of  seeking  BOOTH,  (Henry,)  second,  but  eldest 
deliverance  for  Ins  country  from  the  sur\'iving  son  of  the  preceding  by  his 
tyranny  of  an  wirestraincd  soldiery,  and  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
an  usurping  legislature.  Some  of  his  Grey,  first  carl  of  Stamfora.  His  £sther 
friends  appear  to  have  been  less  cautious,  luid  been  custos  rotulorum  of  Cheshire, 
as  information  arrived  in  London  that  but  he  resigned  that  oflice  to  him  in 
Charles  II.  had  actually  been  proclaimed  1673.  He  sate  also  in  pariiamcnt  for  that 
at  Wrexham,  and  other  places  near  comity  several  times  during  the  reign  of 
Chester,  llie  rapid  advance  of  Lambert,  Charles  II.  His  politics  were,  however, 
under  orders  from  the  parliament,  soon  very  obnoxious  to  the  court.  He  seal- 
rendered  success  all  but  hopeless ;  and  a  ousiy  promoted  the  bill  for  excluding  the 
stand,  made  by  the  insurgents  at  Win-  duke  of  York  from  the  throne ;  he  insisted 
nington  bridge,  near  Northwich,  proving  upon  the  necessity  of  frequent  pariia- 
aboitive,  nothing  remained  but  to  evacuate  mcnts,  denounced  arbitrary  imprisonment 
Chester,  and  seek  safety  in  iiiglit.  Booth  by  the  privy  council,  inveighed  against 
put  on  female  attire,  and  riding  on  a  senatorial  corruption,  and  recommended 
])illi(m  behind  a  Hervant,  attempted  to  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
CKcapc  by  way  of  London.  In  his  the  judges,  that  such  of  them  as  took 
journey,  the  suspicions  of  an  innkeeper  bribes  for  the  perversion  of  law  and 
al  Newport  Pagnel  were  aroused,  and  he  evidence  should  be  brought  to  condign 
was  arrested  there,  August  2'J.  The  punishment.  He  was  also  extremely 
house  of  commons  immediately  <'oni-  zealous  ngainst  popery.  So  much  hosU- 
mittod  him  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  litv  to  the  rovul  will  at  length  caused 
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lis  removal  from  the  commission  of  the  After  his    acquittal,   lord   Delamerd 
>eace,   and*  from   the  office  of   custos  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement  at  hia 
t'otuiorum  of  Cheshire.     Nor  did  Charles  seat    at  Dmiham    Massey ;    but    when 
content  himself  even  with  these  tokens  the  revolution  approached,  he  resumed 
of  displeasure.     About  the  time  when  his  political  activity.     No  sooner  accord* 
ik>oth  8  fatlier  died,  and  he  consequently  ingly  had  a  disposition  shown  itself  in 
jecame  lord  Delamere,  he  was  committed  the  army,   after  William's  landing,   to 
dose   prisoner  to   the  Tower.     Of  the  forsake  the  infatuated  James,  than  he 
^articular  charges  against  him  nothing  is  was  enabled  to  appear  in  arms  at  the 
known ;  but  evidently  little  could  be  made  head   of  a    considerable    body,    raised 
of  them,  as  after  a  few  months  he  was  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.     When  the 
restored  to  liberty  without  any  trial.   Soon  king's  flight  rendered  farther  military 
ifter  James's  accession  he  was  again  taken  operations  unnecessary,   he  joined   the 
into  custody,  as  implicated  in  the  duke  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Monmouth's  treason.     According  to  of  London ;  and  on  James's  unexpected 
his  own  account,  presented  to  the  house  return  to  Whitehall,  he  was  sent  with  the 
of  peers,  he  was  required  by  a  royal  pro-  marquess  of  Halifax  and  the   earl  of 
clamation,   dated  July  19,   '<to   appear  Shrewsbury  to  desire  his  immediate  re- 
before  the  king  in  council,  within  ten  moval  from  the  palace.    The  three  peers 
days,  not  for  any  manner  of  treason,  but  bore  a  letter,  dated  from  Windsor,  Dec. 
^"  for  other  matters  therein  contained."    He  17,  and  subscribed  by  William,  desiring 
obeyed  within   seven  days,   and  found  the  unhappy  monarch  to  take  up  his 
himself  charged  only  with  such  offences  residence    at    Ham,    mider   plea    that 
•*  aa  were  bailable,  and  of  which  he  did  not  such  a  measure  was  necessary,  both  for 
^  admit  himself  to  be  guilty.     He  was,  his  own  safety  and  the  tranquillity  of 
nevertheless,  committed  close  prisoner  to  London.  The  three  commissioners  reached 
the    Tower,    imdcr    lord    Sunderland's  Whitehall  in  the  night  of  Monday,  Dec. 
warrant,  dated  July  26,  for  high  treason  17,  and  demanded  an  immediate  audience 
—  in  levying  war  against  the  king.     When  of  James.     He  was  now  in  bed,  where 
parliament  met,  m  November,  Delamere  he  received  them  about  one  o'clock  in 
•   made  an  application,  detailing  these  cir-  the  morning  .of  December  18.     Finding 
cumstances,  to  the  upper  house,  which  resbtance  hopeless,  he  consented  to  quit 
Toted  an  address  to  the  kinff,  inquiring  the  palace  ;  but  objecting  to  the  dowager 
why  a  member  of  their  body  was  thus  duchess  of  Lauderdale's  house  at  Ham 
kept  from  attendance  in  his  place.    James  as  uncomfortable,  requested  permission 
^    replied,  that  "the  lord  Delamere  stood  to  retire  to  Rochester.    After  commu- 
^    committed  for  high  treason  testified  upon  nicating    with   William,   then    at   Sion 
^    oath,  and  that  orders  were  already  given  house,  the  commissioners  returned  with 
I    for  proceeding  against  him  according  to  an  assent  to  his  request.     In  executing 
i     law.     in  the  following  January  he  was  this  painful  commission,  Delamere  be- 
f     brought   to  trial   before   Jefferies,   now  haved  with  so  much  propriety,  that  James 
I     chancellor,  wlio  sate  as  lord  high  steward,  afterwards  declared  himself  to  have  been 
and  a  select  body  of  peers,  amounting  to  far  better  used  by  that  one  of  the  three 
twenty-seven.     He  objected  to  this  court,  to  whom  he  had  behaved  ill,  than  by 
alleging,  that,  as  parliament  was  not  dis-  the  other  two,  who  had  received  kind- 
solved,  but  merely  under  a  prorogation,  nesses  from  him.     DeUunere's  political 
he  was  entitled  to  a  trial  before  the  whole  hostility  to  the  abdicated  monami  eon- 
house.      This  objection,   however,   was  tinned,  however,  unabated,  and  he  con- 
overruled;  but  it  was  found  impossible  sequently  received  several  marks  of  Wil- 
to  produce  any  other  positive  evidence  liam's  favour.     Besides  being  reinstated 
against  him  than  that  of  a  man  named  in  the  office  of  custos  rotulorum  of  his 
« Saxton,  who  prevaricated  so  grossly,  that  own  county,  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
Delamere    was  unanimously  acquitted,  of  the  excnequer  April  9,  1689;  and  by 
James  could  not  deny  that  he  was  fairly  patent,  dated  April  17,   1690,  he  was 
entitled  to  this  verdict,  and  being  violently  created  earl  of  Warrington.     For   the 
disgusted  with  Saxton,  he  gave  orders  better  support  of  this  dignity,  a  pendon 
for  his  prosecution.    The  perjured  witness  of  2,000/.  was  conferred  upon  him.    This 
now  found  his  own  turn  come.     He  was  was,  however,  only  paid  one  half-year, 
convicted,  thrice  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  beine  then  suffered  to  run  into  arrear, 
twice  publicly  whipped,  and  then  com-  appears  m  the  statement  of  king  Wil- 
mitted  to  prison  until  he  should  pay  a  liam's  debts,  drawn  up  by  order  of  queen 
ii<ne  of  300  marks.  Anne.    The  earl  only  continued  phan* 
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cellor  of  the  exchequer  about    twelve  academy,  and   at   Pontefnct    he    was 
months.     He  appears  to  have  heen  too  ordained  an  independent  minister.    The 
intractable  for  a  courtier,  or    even    a  dissenters  were  not  at  all  popular  there 
minister  of  state,  and  hence  his  conduct  at  that  time ;  and  Boothroyd,   finding 
upon  several  occasions  was  disagreeable  himself  without  a  siifficient  maintenance, 
to  William.     He  died  in  London,  Jan.  2,  commenced  the  business  of  a  printer  and 
1694,  before  the  forty-second  year  of  his  bookseller,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
age  was  completed,  highly  celebrated  for  that  of  a  preacher.     In  this  capacity  he 
such  a  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  published  editions  of  several    valuable 
as  disdamed  servitude  on  any  terms.  The  religious  works,  and  also  a   histoir  of 
first  earl    of  Warrington    has  a  place  Pontefract,  now  scarce,  written  by  him- 
amone    noble   authors.      In   1G89,    he  selfl     It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began 
publislied  a  vindication  of  his  friend,  the  stud^  of  Hebrei|,  in  which,  by  dint 
William,  lord  Russell,  who  had  perished  of  great  industiT,  he  made  considerable 
upon  the  scaffold  under  Charles  II.     In  proficiency.   Whilst  engaged  in  this  pur- 
1694  was  published  an  8vo  volume  of  suit,  he  formed  the  idea  of  puUishine  a 
his  works.  They  consist  of  parliamentary  correct  text  of  the  Old  Testament  witb- 
speeches,  family  prayers,   and  politicu  out  points,  which  he  accomplished  in  the 
tracts.     His  wife  was  the  daughter  and  course  of  seven  jrears.     But  his  laboun 
heiress  of  Sir  James  Langham,  of  Cottes-  were  not  confined  to  editing  this  work : 
brooke,  in   Northamptonshire,   baronet,  he  also  worked  for  six  hours  a  day  at  the 
by   whom  he  had  tour  sons  and  two  printing-press.  Bendes  this,  he  corrected 
daughters.    The  eldest  son  died  an  in-  all  the  sheets,  his  wife,  who  knew  nothing 
fant,  and  George,  the  second,  succeeded  of  Hebrew,  reading  over  the  proof  letter 
him  in  his  titles  and  estates.    This  noble-  hy  letter.      Having    accomplished  this 
man  published  anonymously,  in   1739,  laborious  undertaking,  he  proceeded  to 
"  Considerations  upon  the  Institution  of  prepare  an  amended  English  translation. 
Marriage,  with  some  thoughts  concern-  in  1818  he  removed  from  Pontefract  to 
ing  the  force  and  obligation  of  the  mar-  Huddersfield,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
riage  contract,   wherein    is    considered  Moorhouse,  was  chosen  pastor  of  High- 
how  far  divorces  may  or  ought  to  be  field  chapeL    In  1824  the  university  of 
allowed.     By  a  Gentleman.     Humbly  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  impar-  of  D.D.,  before  whichhe  had  received  that 
tial."    This  is  an  argument  for  divorce  of  LL.D.  from  the  same  quarter.    After 
from  incompatibility  of  temper.    George,  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  he  died  Sep- 
carl  of  Warrington,  also  wrote  a  letter,  in  tember  8,  1836,  having  revised  the  last 
1734,  to  the  writer  of  the  Present  State  sheet  of  a  second  edition  of  his  BiUe  at 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  vindicating  the  commencement  of  his  attack. — (£r. 
his  father  from  some  reflections  in  Bur-  Mag.  1837.)     Dr.  Boothroyd's  edition  of 
net's  History  of  his  Own  Times.    He  the  Hebrew  Bible  is   ceitainly  a  very 
died  in  1758,  without  issue  male,   and  valuable  work,  being,  as  Mr.  Home  ob- 


apparent 

ford,   her  son   by   that   nobleman  was  industry.    The  absence  of  the  points, 

created  earl  of  Warrington,  in  addition  however,   renders  it  less  useful  to  the 

to  his  paternal  earldom,  in  1796.    The  student  who  cannot  procure  more  than 

baronv  of  Delamere  descended  to  a  col-  one  edition  of  the  Henrew  Scriptures. 

lateral  relative,  but  has  since  become  BOQUIN,  (Peter,)  otherwise  written 

extinct.     (Rennet's  Hist  Engl.    Bank's  Bouquin,  and  Boquine,  in  Latin,  Boqut- 

Baronage.     Chalmers.)  nut,  a  French  Cannelite  friar,  who  took 

BOOTHROYD,  (Benjamin,  D.D.)  a  the  degree  ofdoctor  in  divinity  at  Bowges, 

protestant  disscntin?  minister,  bom  in  April  23,  1539,  and  after  being  prior  of 

1768  at  Warley,  in  tnc  parish  of  Halifax,  the  convent  in  Uiat  city,  became  a  pro- 

Yorkflhire,  of  poor  parents,   who  could  testant  He  then  Idt  France,  and  wintered 

merely  send  him  to  the  village  school  at  Basle  in  1541.    Subsequently  he  went 

during  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  his  to  Wittemberg,    with  «n    intention   of 

life.     After  an  early  youth  of  immoral  passing  into  Pomerania,  where  he  had  a 

thoughtlessness,    as    he   drew    towards  friend;  but  Melancthon  persuaded  him  to 

mantiood  he  became  more  serious,  and  go  to  Strasburg,  as  successor  to  Calvin, 

joined  a  society  of  nonconformists.     He  who  had  lately  returned  to  Geneva.  After 

■oon  procured  admission  to  a  dissenting  lectiuring  at  Strasbuig  upon  tiw  epiatU 
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to  the  Galatians,  he  returned  to  Bourges,        BORCH,  (Olaili,)  in  Latin,  Bornekku^ 
lodging  there  with  a  brother,  also  l}.D,f    a  Danish  physician,  bom  April  26, 1626, 
and  not  unfriendly  to  the  Reformation,    son  of  a  clergyman.     He  studied  at  Col- 
Peter  Boquin  now  gave  public  lectures  at    din^en,  Rypen,  and  Copenhagen,  where, 
Bourges  upon   Hebrew  grammar,   and    dunng  six  years,  he  applied  himself  to 
upon  Scripture,  but  without  any  emolu-    the  study  of  medicine  and  the  collateral 
ment.     Having  ingratiated  himself,  how-    sciences,  under  Worm,  Pauli,  and  Bar- 
HP    ever,  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of    tholin.     In  16d0  he  was  named  one  of 
Navarre,  then  passing  near  Bourges,  he    the  professors  at  the  school  of  Copen- 
V    obtained  a  pension  from  her,  and  per-    hagen,  in  which  occupation  he  remamed 
mission   from    the    archbishop,   by   her    foiur  years,  when  Frederic  III.  was  de- 
p,    means,  to  preach  in  the  great  church,    sirous  of  conferring  on  him  the  prebend 
di    His  influence  in  high  French  society  did    of  Lun^  as  a  reward  for  his  ments.     He 
not  cease  at  the  death  of  thisprincess ;    wished,  however,  to  attach  himself  to 
^    but  at  length  it  became  insufficient  for    medicine,  and  had  formed  a  design  of 
his  protection,  and  after  escaping  various    visiting  foreign  countries,  when  he  was 
dangers,  he  returned  to   Strasburg,   in    engaged  by  Joachim  Gersdorff,   prime 
1555,  and  exercised  his  ministry  during    minister  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  in- 
several  months,   in  the  French  church    structor  of  his  chil£en.    Having  devoted 
there.     In  1557,   Otho   Heniy,   elector    five  years  to  this  purpose,  he  received 
Palatine,  invited  him  to  Heidelberg,  as    from  the  kin^,  in  1660,  the  title  of  pro- 
^    professor  of  divinity ;  but  he  was  driven    fessor    of   philosophy,    chemutry,    and 
irom  that  post  in  1577,  in  company  with    botany,  accompanied  by  a  permission  to 
tome  other  professors,  who,  like  himself,    travel  before  entering  upon  the  exercise 
refused  full  satisfaction  to  the  Lutheran    of  his  professorship.    He  visited  Holland, 
party.     Boquin  now  retired  to  Lausanne,    England,   France,   and   Germany.     He 
where  he  taught  theology  until  his  death,    remained  two  years  at  Leyden  and  Paris, 
\     in    1582.     He  published   several  Latin    took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Angers,  after- 
tracts  upon  the  eucharistic  presence,  and    wards  passed  six  months  in  Rome,  and 
a  work  entitled,  Assertio  veteris  ac  veri    returned  to  Copenhag^i  in  November 
Christianismi  adversus  novum  et  fictum    1666.     He  was  then  made  physician  to 
Jesuitbmum,  which  was  translated  into    the  king,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medi- 
English,  under  the  following  title :   A    cine,  commenced  his  lectures,  and  gained 
Defence  of  the  old  and  true  Profession    great  reputation*    For  twelve  years  he 
of  Christianitie,  against  the  new  counter-    was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy ; 
feite  Sect  of  Jesuites,  by  Peter  Boquine,    and  he  was  twice  elected  rector  of  the 
translated  by  T.  G.,  Lond.  1581.   (Bayle.    university,  of  which  also  he  was  made 
Chalmers.)  the  librarian  in  1680.     In  1686  he  was 

BORCH,  (M.  J.  Count  von,)  bom  of   made  an  assessor  of  the  sovereign  council 
a  distinguished  family  in  the  Polish  pro-    of  justice,  and  afterwards  counsellor  of 
vince  of  Witepsk,  educated  at  Warsaw,    the  royal  chancery.     He  sufiered  greatly 
afterwards  an  officer  in  the  Polish  army,    from  stone  in  the  bladder,  for  wmch  he 
He  made,  in  1776,  a  journey  to  Sicily,    underwent  an  operation  in  1690;    but 
and  thence  to  Malta.    The  fruits  of  this    the  calculus  was  of  a  very  large  size,  and 
excursion — Min^ralogie  Sicilienne  Doci-    twenty  days  after  undergoing  the  opera- 
mastique,  and  Lettres  sur  la  Sicile  et  sur    tion  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.   By 
rile  de  Malte — are  still  works  of  value,    his  wiU  he  bequeathed  50,000  crowns  to 
The  latter  were  published  as  an  appendix    his  family,  and  26,000  to  form  a  college, 
to  Brydone,    but    contain  original  re-    in  which  sixteen  persons,  not  having  uie 
searches  in  natural  history.  On  his  return    means  of  education,  should  be  enabled  to 
to  his  native  country,  he  resided  on  his    cultivate  the  sciences.     This  establish- 
«states  in  White  Russia,  where  he  devoted    ment  was  to  be  supplied  with  a  proper 
himself  to  literature,  and  in  1798  pub-    garden,  laboratory,  and  library.     Litera- 
lished  a  French  translation  of  Wieland's    ture  owes  more  Uian  medicme  to  the 
Oberon.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the    leamine"  of  Borch.     He  was  esteemed 
Jesuits  succeeded  in  obtaining  great  in-    one  of  Uie  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
fluence  over  him.    He  died  at  his  estate  of    and  he   has  left  numerous  works;   of 
Warkland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diina-    these,  his  Docimaste  Metallica,  Copenh. 
burg,   in   December   1810.     He  was  a    1677,  4to,  was  translated  into  German 
member  of  various  learned  societies,  and    by  Kuss ;  and  a  dissertation  upon  ancient 
was  governor  of  the  province  Witepsk,    Rome  has  been  inserted  in  the  Thesaurus 
before  its  union  with  Russia.  of  Grs&vius,  (tom.  iv.)    Hu  poems  are 
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printed  in  a  collection  entitled,  Deliciae  brother,  a  cavalry  oflHcer,  pubKihcd,  in 

Xuorundam  Poetarum  Danorum  coUects,  1 778,  an  excellent  account  of  the  agricul* 
lUgd.  Bat.  1693,  12n)o.  This  contains  ture  of  Stareardt,  hii  famfljr^plaiee  in 
a  life  of  Borch,  written  by  himself.  Pomerania,  where  be  spent  the  evening 
BORCHOLTEN,  or  HORCHOLDUS,  of  his  days.  This  work  was  reprinted  in 
(John  von,)  professor  of  law  at  Helm-  1783.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
stadt,  bom  April  5,  1535,  at  Luneburg,  BORDA,  ^John  CharieSy)  an  eminent 
educated  in  his  native  town,  and  also  French  mathematician,  bom  at  Dax,  chief 
at  Wittemberg,  where  he  studied,  under  town  of  the  Landes,  in  Gaacony,  May  4, 
Melancthon  and  Wesenbeck,  philology  1733.  After  a  preliminary  education 
as  well  as  jurisprudence.  The  fame  of  there,  he  was  sent  to  the  Jeauits'  college 
Cujas  attracted  him  to  Toulouse,  where  at  La  Fldche,  and  his  instructors,  de- 
for  five  years  he  attended  that  illustrious  lighted  by  his  talents,  made  unsuccessftd 
professor.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  attempts  to  secure  him  as  a  member  of 
Germany,  in  1566,  he  was  appointed  their  order.  His  father  looked  upon  him 
professor  of  law  at  Rostock,  where  he  differently,  considering  a  strong  mathe- 
attained  considerable  reputation,  so  that  matical  taste  as  little  else  than  a  tempta- 
in  1576  he  was  appointed,  by  the  duke  tion  into  an  unpro6table  consumption  of 
Julius  of  Bnuiswick,  chief  professor  of  time.  At  length,  this  opposition  was 
law  at  the  newly  founded  university  of  overcome,  and  young  Borda,  entering  tbe 
Helmstadt.  Here  several  studenu  of  military  servipe  as  an  engineer,  diligently 
high  rank  resided  in  his  house.  His  prosecuted  his  favourite  studies,  il  bile 
death  took  place  prematurely,  owing  to  thus  employed,  he  found  himself  likely 
excess  of  labour,  October  9,  1593.  He  to  be  called  away  from  Paris,  which  could 
was  disthiguished,  amount  the  jurists  of  scarcely  fail  of  proving  injurious  to  hit 
his  time,  especially  by  his  philological  progress.  He,  therefore,  entered  the  light 
acquirements ;  in  Greek  literature  he  was  norse,  and  in  1756,  he  read  to  tlie  Academy 
particularly  versed.  His  learned  Com-  of  Sciences  a  paper  upon  the  motion  of 
nientary  on  Justinian's  Institutes  passed  projectiles,  which  obtained  him  very  great 
through  sixteen  editions.  He  was  modest,  credit.  In  1757  he  went  upon  active 
benevolent,  and  an  active  patron  of  merit,  service,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
He  left  one  son,  who  finally  became  Hastembeck.  But  be  found  this  life  so 
chancellor  of  the  province  of  Gruben-  great  an  interruption  to  the  pursuit  of 
hagen.  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  knowledge  which  really  interested  him, 
Jugler's  Beitriige  z.  Jurist  Biog.  2  B.  237.  that  he  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  sought 
dORCHT,  (Henry  van  der,)  a  painter  emplo^^nent  as  an  engineer.  His  reputa- 
and  engraver,  bom  at  Brussels,  in  1583,  tion  immediately  gained  him  a  situation 
but  early  taken  to  Frankfort,  in  consc-  in  the  naval  department,  and  this  proved 
quence  of  the  troubles  of  the  Low  excellently  fitted  for  developing  his  pecu- 
Coun  tries.  There  the  earl  of  Arundel  met  liar  talents.  He  be^n  with  investigating 
with  him,  and  seeing  his  qualificatioTis  for  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and  the  results  H 
such  a  purpose,  sent  him  into  Italy  to  his  experiments  are  given  in  the  memoirs 
collect  antiquities.  He  was  afterwards  of  the  academy  for  1763  and  1767.  Tiic 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  apparatus  which  he  used  was  not,  how- 
prince  of  Wales,  eventually  Charles  II.  ever,  his  own  invention,  but  that  of 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1660,  leaving  Benjamin  Robins,  the  celebrated  English 
several  good  pictures  of  fruit  and  flowers,  mathematician.  In  1767,  Borda  pub- 
— Another  of  his  surname,  named  Peter,  lished,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
a  landsca])e  painter  and  eneraver,  was  an  exceUent  dissertation,  entitled.  Me* 
born  at  Brussels,  about  1540.  II  is  pictures  moire  sur  let  Roues  Hydniuliques,  whkh 
are  not  much  valued,  and  his  engraWngs,  accurately  unfolded  various  propoties  of 
which  are  numerous,  arc  etched  in  a  undershot  wheels.  This  memoir  was  fol- 
rough,  careless  style,  displaying  great  lowed,  in  1768,  by  another  upon  water- 
fertility  of  invention,  but  a  deficiency  of  pumps.  Borda*B  last  publication,  through 
judgment.  (Bryan.)  the  academy,  was  a  dissertation  on  the 
iTORCK,  the  name  of  an  ancient  family  theory  of  projectiles.  A  commission  in 
in  Pomerania,  which  has  produced  two  the  navy  was  now  provided  tor  him  by 
literary  brothers,  ofwhom  Jasper  William,  the  minister  of  the  marine;  and  in  1771 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  and  he  embarked  with  Pingr6  upon  a  voyage 
elsewhere,  published,  in  1741,  a  transla-  to  discover  the  longitude  at  sea.  The 
tion  of  Shakspeare's  Julius  Csesar.  He  results  of  this  ezpe(Ution  were  published 
died,  highly  respected,  in  1747. — His  in  two  volumes,  4lo,  in  1778.    In  1776^ 
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Borda  was  sent  to  ascertain  exactly  the  and  other  suhjects.  Among  his  vroAg 
position  of  the  Canary  isles,  then  com-  is  Reduccion  de  Monedas  Antiguas  y 
monly  used  as  the  first  meridian.  The  corientes  de  toda  Europa.  Val.  1 736,  8vo. 
'  results  of  this  voyage,  though  considered  He  made,  likewise,  an  attempt,  which  was 
'  highly  interesting,  have  not  heen  given  favourably  received  at  court,  to  get  church 
to  the  world.  His  chart,  however,  of  books  printed  in  Spain ;  but  some  of  the 
those  islands  was  used  in  the  valuable  religious  interested  in  importing  them 
map  published  in  Spain,  in  1778.  In  rendered  his  exertions  abortive.  Nor 
1782,  Borda  commanded  a  ship  with  was  he  more  fortunate  in  hb  endeavours 
troops  for  Martinique.  He  landed  his  to  establish,  at  Valencia,  an  academy  for 
men,  but  subsequently,  after  a  gallant  re-  the  teaching  of  the  mathematics;  a  branch 
sistance,  he  was  captured  by  the  English,  of  learning  in  which  he  was  a  consider- 
who  treated  him  with  the  distinction  due  able  proficient  himself.  He  died  in  1744. 
to  a  person  of  so  much  eminence,  and    (Biog.  Univ.) 

sent  him  home  on  parole.    During  his        BORDE,    or  BOORDE,    (Andrew,) 
voyage  with  Pingre,   Borda  saw  great    styled  by  himself  Andretu  Perforatua^ 
room  for  improvement  in  Hadley's  quad-    (as  if  his  surname  came  from  the  verb 
rant ;  and  adding,  by  means  of  his  own    to  horej)  an  English  physician,  bom  at 
observations,  to  the  improvements  already    Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  about  1500.     He 
made  in  it  by  Mayer,  he  produced  a  new    was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  before  taking 
circle,  known  by  his  name,  but  which    his  degree,  entered  a  Carthusian  monas- 
Troughton  eventually  superseded  by  an    tery  in  or  near  London.     He  soon,  how- 
instrument  still  more  penect.     In  addi-    ever,  returned  to  Oxford,  studied  physic, 
tion  to  these  great  services  rendered  by    and   travelled    through    most    parts   of 
Borda  to  France  and  science,  he  founded    Europe  and  a  portion  of  Africa.     He 
schools  of  naval  architecture  among  his    settled  at  Winchester,  and  there  practised 
cowitrymen,  and  applied  Euler's  prin-    his  profession.     He  is  supposed  to  have 
ciples  to  the  construction  of  ships,  for  the    taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  MonfpeUier 
purpose  of  securing  an  uniform  rate  of    in    1541    or   1542,    and  to  have    been 
saihng.     The  advantages  which  he  thus    afterwards  incorporated  at  Oxford.     He 
obtained  for  the  French  navy  have  been    maintained  the  austerities  of  his  order, 
acknowledged    by  experienced    British    professed  celibacy,  and  wrote  vehemently 
officers.      Borda  was  likewise   actively    against  such  ecclesiastics  as  disregarded 
engaged  in  reforming  the  weights  and    canonical  restraints,  or  broke  their  vows 
measures  of  France;    and  in  1792  he    by  marriage;  yet  he  has  been  accused 
invented  instruments  and  methods   for    of  many  irregularities,  and  of  violating 
determining,  with  a  precision  unknown    his  own  pretensions  to  chastity  by  more 
before,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  swing-    illicit  indulgences.     He  died  insolvent  in 
ing  seconds  at  Paris.  These  various  claims    the   Fleet  Prison,  in  April   1549;   and 
upon  the  national  gratitude  being  fully    Bale  has  intimated  that  his  death  was 
admitted,  he  was  candidate  for  the  office    occasioned  by  poison,  in  consequence  of 
of  director  of  the  French   republic,   in    a  discovery  made  that  he  kept  a  brothel 
1797.     He  died  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,    for  the  brethren  of  his  order.     That  he 
February  20,  1799.     (Biog.  Univ.   Rees.    possessed  wit  and  some  learning  is  evident 
Chalmers.)  dv  his  works,  which  are  various  in  their 

BORDAZAR,  (Anthony,)   a  learned    cnaractert  and  distinguished  by  a  vein  of 
Spanish  printer,   bom   at   Valencia,   in    singularity  and  eccentricity.     The  de- 
1671.     After  a  neglected  education  he    signation  of  ''Merry  Andrew"   is  said 
taught  himself  Latin,  and  a  strong  taste    to  be  derived  from  him.     Hearae  says 
for  grammatical  speculations  being  thus    that  he  frequented  markets  and  fairs, 
excited  in  him,  he  began  to  think  upon    where  a  conflux  of  people  used  to  get 
the   uncertain  orthography  of  his  own    together,  to  whom  he  prescribed;   and 
language,  and  the  best  mode  of  remedy-    to    induce   them    to    flock   thither    the 
ing  that  evil.     The  result  was  a  system,    more  readily,  he  would  make  humorous 
generally  approved  by  Spanish  writers,    speeches.     He  offers  a  striking  contrast 
and    embodied    in   a  work    printed  at    to  the  grave  persons  practising  physic  in 
Valencia,  in  1 728,   entitled,    Ortografla    his  day,  vet  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
Espaiiola.     This  was  reprinted  in  1730,    employ ea  in  his  medical   capacity  by 
and  abridged  in  the  Practica  de  Orto-    Henry  VIII.    As  he  was  in  practice  a 
^afia  Espanola,  a  work  of  which  there    short  time  at  Winchester,  where  stood  a 
have  been  several   editions.     Bordazar    neglected  royal  residence,  it  is  not  unlikely 
also  published  upon  Latin  orthography,    that  he  may  have  had  the  title  of  physi 
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cian  to  the  king  in  that  place.     His  likewise  director  of  tJie  Royal  Academy 

works  are : — Soke  of  the  Introduction  of  of  Surgery,  and  orofessor  of  pbysioloey 

Knowledge,  the  which  doth  teach  a  man  in  the  schod  of  St  Come,     in  1774  be 

to  speak   part  of  all  manner  of  Lan-  was  elected  into  the  Royal  Academy  of 

guages,   &c.   Lond.    1542,   4to;    Lond.  Sciences.  He  died  ofapoplezv,  March  12, 

1814,  4to.     Pryncyples  of  Astronomye,  1782.   His  works  are: — Essai  sur  la  Phy- 

Lond.  1542,  IGmo.     Breviarie  of  Health,  siologie  ou  Physique  du  Corps  Humain, 

Lond.    1547,    1548,    1552,    1556,  1557,  Paris,  1756, 12mo;  1764, 12mo;  1778,  2 

1575,  1587,  4to.  The  second  part  of  vols,  12mo.  Remar^ues  rar  I'lusensi- 
this  book,  under  the  title  of  The  Extrava-  bilit^  de  quelques  Parties,  1757.  This  was 
gantes,  was  printed  in  the  edition  of  1575.  printed  in  the  Mercore  de  France,  and 
Compendyous  Regimente,  or  Dietary  of  by  Haller  in  his  Collections,  1758.  Essai 
Health,  Lond.  1562,  16mo ;  1567,  8vo;  sur  le  M^cbanisme  de  la  Nature  dans  la 

1576,  8vo.  Merie  Tales  of  the  Madmen  Formation  des  Os,  et  Recberches  sur  la 
of  Gotham,  (a  well-known  jest  book,)  Fa9on  dont  se  fait  la  Reunion  des  Os 
without  date,  but  probably  1565;  also  in  Fractures,  Paris,  1760, 8vo.  Dissertation 
1630,  12mo.  A  Historic  of  the  Mylner  sur  les  Antiseptiques,  Dijon  et  Paris, 
of  Abyngton,  4 to,  and  John  Scogin's  1769,  8vo.  Memoire  sur  le  Danger  des 
Jests,  are  also  attributed  to  Boorde.  Caustiques  pour   la  Cure   radicue  des 

BORD£,    (John   Benjamin  de  la,)  a  Hemies,  Paris,   1774,  12mo.     Discours 

voluniinous  French  author,  bom  in  1734,  prononc^  k  la  premise  Sdance  de  TAca- 

and  at  one  time  first  valet  de  chambre  to  demie   Royale  de   Chirurspe,    Nov.  16, 

Lewis  XV.     At  that  monarch's  death  he  1775.    He  also  translated  Haller 's  Prims 

was  farmer  general.    During  the  revolu-  Liness  Physiologise,  Paris,  1769,  12mo; 

tion  he  sought  an  escape  from   public  and  printed  numerous  papers  in  the  M6- 

notice  in  Normandy,  but  the  blood-tnirsty  moires  de  1' Academic  Royale  de  Chirurgie, 

men  who  then  domhicered  in  France,  (tom.  ii.  iv.  v.)  and  in  the  M^moires  de 

dragged   him  back  to  Paris,  and  guil-  TAcademie  des  Sciences,  (tom.  iv.  vii.) 
lotined  him,   July  22,    1791.      Of    his        BORDEU,  (Anthony  de,)  a  French 

numerous  works,  the  Essais  sur  la  Mu-  physician,  of  an  ancient  Beamese  family, 

sique  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  1 780, 4  vols,  bom  at  Iseste,  in  the  valley  of  Ossan,  in 

4to,  contain  a  vast  mass  of  useful  matter ;  1693,   and  educated   in  the   Bamabite 

but  much  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Bumey  college  at  Lescar.     Having  proceeded 

and    others,    without  acknowledgment.  M.D.  at  Montpellier,  in  1719,  he  prac- 

Dq  la  Bordc  also  translated  Swinburne's  tised  atPau,  and  had  the  superintendence 

travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  and  wrote  him-  of  the  mineral  waters,  upon   which  he 

self  some  letters  ou  Switzerland,  which  published  a  Dissertation  in  1749,  Paris, 

exposed   him   to  very  severe   criticism.  12mo.     He  was  physician  also  to  the 

(Biog.  Univ.)  military  hospital  of  Bulges,  and  practised 

BORDELON,  (Laurence,)  a  French  fifty- five  years. 


rising  his  numerous  works  and  himself,  ceeded  his  father  as  inspector  of  the 

'^  1  know  that  I  am  a  bad  author,  but,  at  mineral  waters,  and  as  physician  to  the 

all  events,  I  am  an  honest  man."    (Biog.  hospital  of  Bart^es.     He  published,  De 

Univ.)  Sensibilitate  et  \fobilitatePartium,Montp. 

BORDEN  AVE,  (Toussaint,)   a  cele-  1757,  4to.     Dissertation  sur  les  Drag€es 

brated  French  sur&^eon  and  physiologist,  antiv6neriennes  jointes    aux    Eaux    de 

bom  at  Paris,  April  10, 1728.    His  father.  Bareges,  et  1^'^is  d'Observations  sur  les 

Peter  Bordenave,  a  surgeon,  giving  him  Eaux  de  Bareges  et  autres  du  fiigorre  et 

a  very  liberal  education,  he  acquired  great  du  Beam,  Paris,  1760,  12mo. 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  could  speak        BORDEU,  (Theophilusde,)  an  eminent 

Latin   with   facility  and  elegance.     He  physician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora 

entered  the  army,  and  served  in  the  cam-  JPebruary  22,  1722,  who,  after  a  general 

paign  in  Flanders,  in  1746.     In  1750  he  education  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Pau, 

was  received  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  where 

as  a  master  in  surgery.     He  was  likewise  his    academical    exercises    excited    the 

a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  astonishment  of  the  professors  by  an  un- 

Paris,  and  a  magistrate  of  that  city.    His  usual  display  of  originality  and  genius, 

civil  services  procured  for  him  from  the  He  took  his  degree  in  1744,  and  returned 

king  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     He  was  to  Pau,  where,  however,   he  remained 
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only  a  short  time,  being  desirous  of  ob-  in  the  Journal  des  Savanii  1754.    Re^ 

taining  further  knowledge,  for  which  he  cherches  sur  les  Crises ;  printed  in  ^e 

returned  to  Montpellier;  and  two  years  Encnrclop^e,  1753.    Reoherches  sur  le 

afterwards  went  torarisywhere  he  attended  Poms  par  Rapport  aux   Crises,  Paris, 

the  Hopital  de  la  Charity  and  the  Royal  1756,   1768,   1772,   12mOk   3  vols;    in 

Infirmary  of  Versailles.     In  1749  he  was  English,  Lond.  1765.    Recherches  but 

appointed  superintendent  of  the  mineral  le  Triutement  de  la  Colique  M^taUique  k 

waters  of  Aouitaine,  having,  from  1746  I'Hdpital  de  la  Charity  1762-65;  in  the 

to  1 748,  published  several  letters  on  their  Journal  de  M^decine.    Recherches  sur 

properties,   and   the  mode  of  their  ad-  quelques  Points  d'Historie  de  la  M6de- 

ministration.    He  also  delivered  lectures  cine,    concemant    I'lnoculation,    Paris, 

on  anatomy  and  on  midwifery.     In  1752  1764,  12mo,  2  vols.    Recherches  sur  le 

he  established  himself  in  Paris,  and  put  Tistu  Muqueux  et  TOrgane  Cellulaire  et 

forth  a  work  on  the  glandular  system,  sur  quelques  Maladies  de  la  Poitrine, 

which  at  once  fixed  liis  reputation.     He  Paris,  1767,  12mo;  in  German,  Vienn. 

■oon  greatly  distin^ished  himself  as  a  and  Leips.  1772,  8vo;  Munster,  1800, 

practitioner  ;  but  his  uncommon  success  8vo.     Recherches  sur  les  Maladies  Chro- 

exciting   jealousy   and   hatred,   various  niques,  &c  Paris,  1775,  8vo;  An.  vii., 

atrocious  calumnies  were  circulated  to  his  with  notes  by  Roussel,  and  a  life  of  the 

prejudice.  They  were  sufficiently  credited  author.    The  works  of  Bordeu  have  also 

to  cause  his  name  to  be  erased  from  the  been  collected  together  by  Richerand, 

list  of  members  of  the  faculty  ;  but  he  Paris,  1818,  8vo,  2  vols,  accompanied  by 

obtained  royal    permission   to  practise,  a  life  of  the  author.     Bordeu  likewise 

and  he  continued  to  labour  in  his  voca-  printed  Hommage  k  la  Vall^  d*Ossau, 

lion  and  to  contribute  to  the-  advance-  m  patou  btuque,  and  assisted  La  Case 

mcnt  of  medical  knowledge.     The  con-  in  several  works.     He  also  established 

troversies,   however,   in   which   he  was  the  Journal  de  Bardges. 

necessarily  engaged  deranged  his  health,  BORDING,  (James,)  a  physician,  bom 

and  he  died  of  apoplexy,  Nov.  23,  1776.  at  Antwerp,  July  11,  1511.     He  studied 

The  writings  of  Bordeu  have  done  much  at  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Montpellier,  and 

towards  the    improvement    of   medical  took  the  deflree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 

science ;  his  application  of  physiolo^cal  Bologna.    Th»  scantiness  of  hit  means 

knowledge  to  practical  obiects  entitles  obliged  him  to  teach  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 

him  to  great  respect ;  and  he  may  fairly  and  Latin  languages,  with  which  he  was 

be    looked    upon    as  the  precursor  of  very  conversant;  and  having  embraced 

Bichat,  in  some  of  his  opinions  relating  the  reformed  religion,  he  was  necessitated 

to  the  organization  of  beings.     His  prin-  frequently  to  change  his  residence.     He 

cipal  publications  are : — Dissertatio  Phy-  practised  medicine  at  Carpentraa,  where 

aiologica  de  Sensu  generic^  considerato,  ne  was,  in  1530,  named  principal  of  the 

Montp.   1742,  4to;   Paris,   1751,  12mo.  college,   afterwards    at   Hamburg,   and 

Chylificationis   Historia,    Montp.    1742,  then  at  Rostock,  at  which  place  the  duke 

4to;  Paris,  1751,  12mo.     Lettres  sur  les  of  Mecklenburg  appointed  him  to  be  his 

Vam\  Mincralcs  du  B6am  et  de  quelques-  physician,  and  gave  him  a  chair  of  medi- 

uncs    des    Provinces    voisines,    Amst  cine.     After  tms,  Christian  III.,  king  of 

1746-48, 12mo.  Observations  sur  TUsage  Denmark,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen, 

du  Quinquina  dans  la  Ganer^ne.    These  where,  attached  to  the  court  and  to  the 

appeared  in   the  work   oi   Guisard  on  performance  of  academical  exercises,  he 

nTounds.     Recherches  Anatomiques  sur  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.     He 

les   Articulations    des   Os   de   la  Face,  died  Sept.  5,  1560.     He  is  the  author 

Printed  in   the   Mem.    de  I'Acad.   des  of  Physiologia,  Hygiene,  et  Pathologia, 

Sciences,   tom.  ii.     Recherches  Anato-  tres  Medicinae  Partes  Rostochii  et  Hafnias 

miques  sur  les  difi^rentes  Positions  des  publicd  enarratae,    et  junctim   edits  k 

Glandes  et  sur  leur  Action,  Paris,  1752,  Levino  Batto,  Rostoch.  1591,  8vo.    £nar- 

12mo;  ib.  An.  viii.  12mo,  with  notes  by  rationes  in  sex  Libros  Galeni  de  tuend& 

Halle.     Dissertation  sur  les  Ecrouelles.  Valetudine.     Accessit  Auctoris  Consilia 

A  Prize  Essay,  printed  in  tom.  iii.     Prix  qusedam  illust.   Principibus  praescripta, 

de  TAcademie  de  Chirurgie,'1757.     An  i6.  1595,  1604,  4to. 

omnes  organicse  Corporis  Partes  Diges-  BORDLEY,(JohnBeale,)  an  American 

tioni  opitulentur?  Paris,  1753,  4to.     An  writer  on  agriculture,  died  at  Philadelphia, 

Venatio   caeteris  Exercitationibus    salu-  1804.     He  published,  Forsyth's  Treatise 

brior?  Paris,  1753,  4lo.     Utrum  Aqui-  on  Fruit  Trees,  with  notes ;  Sketches  on 

taniasMinendes  Aquae  MorbisChronicis?  Rotations  of  Crops,  1792;  and  several 
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other  agricultural  works.  (Carter's  Amer,  and  demons  weep,  at  what  I  have  done. 

Biog.  Diet.)  I   could  not  deny  my  father's  eame«t 

BORDONE,  (Paris,)  an  eminent  Italian  request.    I  judged  it  right  to  confirm,  bj 

painter,  of  noble  family,  born  in  1513,  my  own   example,  the  doctrine  that  I 

and  originally  a  pupil  of  Titian.     He  taught,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  my 

afterwards  imitatea  Giorgione,  but  even-  wesdcer  brethren  that  I  acted  up  to  my 

tually  formed  a  style  of  his  own.    Among  principles."    Never  did    he  reeret  this 

his  various  excellences  may  be  mentioned  decisive  step :  on  his  death-bed  ne  afiec- 

portrait  painting,  in  which  he  was  only  tionately  expressed  his  satisfaction ;  aud 

surpassed  by  Titian.     He  died  at  Venice  Catharine,  almost  broken-hearted,  eam- 

in  1588.     (Bryan.     Pilkington.)  estly   conunended    him    to    God.    *Sfae 

BORDONI,    (Benedict,)    an   Italian  spent  the  first  vear  after  his  death  ct 

miniature  painter  and  geographer,  who  Wittemberg;    which  she   left  in   1517, 

died  about  1530.     His  literary  talents  when  the  town  surrendered  to  Charles  V., 

were  first  displayed  as  editor  of  a  collec-  having  previously  received  a  present  of 

tion   of   Latin   translations,   by  several  fifty  crowns  from  Christian  III.,  king  uf 

hands,   of  some  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  Denmark,  and  other  gratuities  from  the 

published  at  Venice  in  1494.     He  also  electorof  Saxony  and  the  counts  of  Mans- 

produced  a  more  exact  account  of  Italy  feldt,  by  which  aids  she  maintained  heiv 

than  any  that  had  hitherto  appeared,'and  self  and  her  flEunily  in  comforL     When 

dedicated  it  to  cardinal  Francis  Comaro.  the  town  was  restored  to  the  elector,  she 

He  is,  however,  most  known  among  book-  returned  to  Wittemberg,  where  she  lived 

collectors,  by  his  Isolario,  first  published  in   a  very  pious  manner   until   driven 

at  Venice,  in  1528,  containing  an  account  hence  by  the  plague,  in  1552.  Retirine  to 

of  all  known  islands ;  a  subject  chosen,  Torgau,  she  met  vriih  an  accident  on  htr 

says  the  dedication,  because  islands  were  journey,   which  brought   on  her   death 

the  only  objects  on  which  an  abundance  within  three  months,  on  the  20th  of  Dec. 

of  writings,  either  ancient  or  modem,  1552,  aged  53  years,   having  home  to 

was  not  to  be  found.     Of  this  book  there  Luther  five  children.      Her   interment 

was  a  reprint  in  1534,  and  another  in  took  place  in  the  great  church  at  Torgau, 

1547.    (Biog. Univ.  Clement,  Bibl.Cui.)  where  her  tomb  and  epitaph  are  yet  to 

BORDONIO,    (Joseph   Anthony,)    a  be  seen, 
learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Turin,  in  1682,        BOREL,  (Peter,)  a  French  physician, 

who  went  into  England  in  1712,  as  chap-  antiquary,  and  linguist,  bom  at  Castres, 

lain  to  the  embassy  from  his  native  court,  in  Languedoc,  about  1620.     He  studied 

On   returning   home,   he  filled,   during  at  Montpellier,  took  his  doctor's  degree 

several  years,  the  divinity  chair.    He  died  in  1640,  and  then  practised  medicine  in 

in  1742,  highly  respected  for  piety  and  his  native  city,  where  he  remained  until 

erudition,   leavmg,   besides  some  speci-  1653,  when  he  was  made  physician  to 

mens  of  poetic  talent,  Discorsi  per  I'Eser-  the  king,  and  settled  in  Pans.     In  1674 

cizio  della  Buona  Morte,  a  work  of  the  he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy 

ascetic  class,  highly  prized.    (Biog.  Univ.)  of  Sciences,  in  the  department  of  che- 

BORE,  (Catharine,)  celebrated  as  the  mistry,  in  which  science,  however,  he 
wife  of  Luther.  She  was  born  1499,  of  appears  to  have  had  but  little  knowledge, 
a  good  family,  and  early  placed  in  the  He  died  in  1689,  having  published 
nunnery  of  Nimptschen,  which  she  left  various  works,  of  which  the  following 
with  eight  other  nuns  during  the  Holy  retain  a  degree  of  interest: — Les  Anti- 
Week  in  1523.  On  the  13th  of  June,  ouites,  Raret68,  Plantes,  Mindrauz,  &c. 
1525,  she  was  married  to  Luther,  who  de  la  Ville  et  du  Comte  de  Castres  d'Al- 
had  some  time  before  resigned  the  habit  bieeois,  &c.  1649,  4to.  Historiarum  et 
of  an  Augustine  friar.  This  marriage,  Observationum  Medico-physicarum  Cen- 
at  the  time,  created  a  great  sensation,  turia,  i.  et  ii.  1653,  8vo,  Hagae,  1656, 
His  enemies  said — "  He  was  an  infamous  8vo;  Paris,  1657,  8vo;  Francof.  1670,  8vo^ 
hardened  sensualist,  who  had  neither  with  a  Life  of  Descartes,  wh)ch  has  been 
command  of  his  passions  nor  regard  for  translated  into  English.  De  Vero  Tele^ 
his  reputation ;  and  his  wife  was  worse."  scopii  Inventore,  Hagse,  1655, 4to.  Tresor 
They  exulted  with  bitter  severity;  and  even  de  Recherehes  et  Antiquitcs  Gauloises, 
Erasmus  could  not  refrain  from  sarcasm.  Paris,  1655,  4  to.  Tliis  is  a  philological 
Luther  Aim*e//'said — "I  have  now  stopped  work  upon  the  ancient  French  language, 
the  mouths  of  our  calumniators ;  in  the  which  was  reprinted,  with  additions,  and 
opinion  of  some  I  have  made  myself  which  has  been  partially  incorporated 
contemptible;  but  I  trust  angels  smile,  with  the  Dictionnaire  Etymologique  ot 
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Menage,  Paris,  1750,  fol.   DIscoura  prou-    digence,  he   entered  a  religious  housey 
vant  la  Pluralite   des  Mondes,   Genev.    where  he  for  some  time  taught  the  mathe- 

1 657,  8  vo  ;  translated  into  English,  Loud,    matics.     He  was  attacked  with  a  pleurisy, 

1658,  1660,  8vo.  of  which  he  died,  December  31,  1679. 
BOR£LLI,  (John  Alphonso,)  a  cele-    He  is  the  author  of  Le  Ragioni  delle 

brated  physician,  bom  at  Naples,  Jan.    Febbri  maligne  di  Sicilia,  Naples  1647, 
28,   1608,  founder  of  the  latro-mathe-    1648,    12mo;    Cosenza,    1649,    ]2ino; 
matical    sect,    whose   doctrines   divided    Pisa,  1658,  4to;  Euclides  Restitutus,  seu 
empire  with  the  chemists  for  a  very  con-    prisca  Geometris  Elementa,  Pisis,  1658, 
siderable  period.     As  a  practical  phy-    4to;    Roms,    1679,    12mo.      Apollonii 
sician,  Borelli  is  not  entitled  to  much    Pergsei  Coniconim  Libri  V.  VI.  et  VI I. 
praise;  but  his  learning  and  ingenuity    paraphraste     Abulphato    Asphahanensi 
are  unquestionable.     His  peculiar  doc-    nunc  primum  editi.  Florent.  1661,  fol. ; 
trines,  founded  upon  the  application  of    Antw.  1665,  fol.     De  Renum  Usu  Judi- 
statics  and  mathematics  to  the  science  of    cium,   Argentorat.    1664,    8vo.     De   Vi 
medicine,  were  espoused  by  Bellini,  Pit^    Percussionis  Liber,   Bonon.    1667,   4 to. 
cairn,  Keil,  and  others  of  eminence ;  but    Osservazione  intomd  alle  Virtti  ineguali 
the  fallacies  to  which  they  led  have  long    degli  Occhi,  Roma,   1669,  4to.     Meteo- 
since   consigned   them  to   oblivion.     It    rologia  ^tnea,  sive  Historia  et  Meteoro- 
would  be  useless  at  this  time  to  review    logia  Incendii  ^tnsei.  Anno  1669,  Pisis, 
the  opinions  of  the  mathematical  phy-    1669,  4to;  Reggio,  1670,  4to.     Elementa 
sicians,  or  to  expose  their  errors  in  the    Conica  Apollonii  Pergaei  et  Archimedis 
estimate  which  they  formed  of  the  powers    Opera,  Romse,  1679,  12mo.     De  Motu 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  human  body.    Animalium,    Romae,    1680,    4to ;    Pars 
It  must,   however,   be   admitted,   that.    Altera,   1681,  4to;  Lugd.  Batav.  1685, 
notwithstanding   the  extravagant  views    1688,  1710,  4to;  Neapoli,  1734,  2  vols, 
entertained  by  these  philosophers,  Borelli    4to  ;  Hag.  Com.  1743,  4to;  printed  also 
did  much   to  advance  physiology,  par-    in  the  Bibliotheca  Anatoniica   of  Man- 
ticularly  in  his  account  of  the  mechanism    getus,   tom.    ii.   p.   812.     De   Structure 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  his  de-    Nervi  Optici,  Amst.  1698,  4to;  printed 
scription  of  the  bones  ai\d  muscles,  and    in  the  posthumous  edition  of  the  works 
their  modes  of  action ;  and  his  work,  De    of  Malpiehi.     Relazione  sopra  lo  Stagno 
Motu  Animalium,   will  always  be  con-    di  Pisa,  Sc.  Flor.  1723,  4to. 
suited  by  the  learned  inquirer.     Borelli       BOREMAN,  or  BOURMAN,  (Robert,) 
taught    mathematics    at   Florence,   and    an  English  divine,  fellow  of  Trinity  col- 
afterwards  at  Pisa,  where,  in   1656,  he    lege,  Cambridge,  D.D.  by  royal  mandate, 
accepted  a  chair  of  mathematics  in  the    1661,  rector  of  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields, 
university,  upon  the  nomination  of  the    Nov.  18,  1663,  and  brother  to  Sir  Wil- 
grand   duke,    Ferdinand   II.,   with   the    11am  Boreman,  clerk  of  the  green  cloth 
approbation  of  the  senate ;  and  in  1657    to  Charles  II.     He  died  at  Greenwich, 
he  founded  a  society,    the  members  of    unmarried,  in  the  winter  of  1675,  known 
which  were  professed  advocates  of  the    as   author   of   The   Churchman's   Cate- 
philosophy   of   Galileo.      This    society,    chism,  or  the  Church's  Plea  forTythes, 
imder  the  protection  of  Leopold  of  Tus-    Lond.  1651 ;  The  Triumphs  of  Learning 
cany,  was  regularly  constituted  as  the    over  Ignorance,  being  a  defence  of  uni- 
Academy  Del  Cimento.     This  institution    versities ;  with  some  occasional  sermons, 
maintained  an  existence  only  during  ten    and  other  small  pieces.  (Chalmers.  New- 
years,  as  upon  the  departure  of  Borelli    court.) 

for  Messina  it  ceased  altogether.  He  BORETIUS,  (Mathew  Ernest,)  aGer- 
remained  at  Messina  for  a  short  time  man  physician,  born  at  Loeizen,  'in 
only,  being,  upon  the  restoration  of  Prussia,  May  18,  169L  His  education 
that  place  by  the  French,  banished  from  was  directed  with  a  view  to  tlie  church, 
the  states  subject  to  the  Spanish  govern-  but  selecting  the  profession  of  medicine, 
ment,  under  a  charge  of  having  made  he  studied  at  Leyden,  and  took  the 
some  seditious  discourses  in  favour  of  degreeof  M.D.  in  1720.  He  then  visited 
the  revolt  in  1674,  when  the  citizens  England,  where  he  dwelt  for  some  years, 
gave  themselves  up  to  France,  and  He  was  afterwards  appointed  physician 
abandoned  the  Spanish  interest.  Borelli  to  the  court  at  Konigsberg,  named 
withdrew  to  Rome,  composed  his  prin-  assessor  of  the  college  of  medicine,  elected 
cipal  works,  suffered  a  severe  loss,  being  professor  extraordinary,  made  physician 
robbed  of  all  he  possessed  by  a  do-  to  the  city,  and  in  1738  to  the  king.  He 
mestic,  and  being  thus  reduced  to  in-    died  October  4,  1738,  having  puMished, 
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among   other  things    of   less   interest,  him  steadily  at  Floreneey  where  he  n- 

in  1722,  a  Latin  account  of  the  success-  fused  to  receive  his  wife.     (Biog.  Unir. 

fill  inoculation  of  six  capital  criminals  Suppl.) 
in  Newgate.  BORGHESE»    (John    Ventmm,)   sd 

BORGARUCCI,  (Prosper,)  an  Italian  Italian  painter  in  the  aeTenteenth  oen- 
physician,  horn  at  Canziano,  in  the  tary,  pupil  to  Peter  of  CoiUnuL,  and  em- 
diocese  of  Gubbio,  professor  of  anatomy  ployed  on  that  artiat'a  death  in  fbushing 
in  the  university  of  Padua  in  January  some  of  the  pieces  that  he  had  left 
1564.  In  1567  the  kine  of  France  in-  imperfect  (Bryan.  Pilkington.) 
vited  him  to  Paris,  and  appointed  him  BGRGHESI,  (Hippolyttu^)  a  Nea- 
his  physician;  but  he  returned  in  the  politan  historical  painter,  of  some  re- 
same  year  to  Padua.  He  purchased  at  nutation,  pupil  or  Francia  Curia.  He 
Paris  a  manuscript  of  the  Chirurgia  lived  about  1620.  (Bryan.  Pilkington.) 
Magna  of  Vesolius,  which  he  afterward  BORGHINI,  (Raphael,)  a  Floientiiie 
printed  at  Venice  in  1569,  8vo.  The  poet  and  man  of  letters,  towards  the  end 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Besides  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  most 
other  works,  he  also  published,  Delia  important  work  is  entitled,  II  Riposo,  in 
Contemplazione  Anatomica  sopra  tutte  cm  si  tratta  della  Plttura  e  deUascoltium 
le  Parti  del  Corpo  Umano,  Vineg.  1564,  de'  piti  illustri  Profeasori  antichi  e 
8vo.  He  afterwards  produced  a  Latin  modemi,  Flor.  1584,  8vo.  This  was 
version  of  this  piece,  as  it  was  adopted  reprinted,  with  valuahle  additions,  ly 
in  the  schools  as  a  text-book.  Bottari,  in  1730,  and  again  in  the  col- 

BORGHESE,    (Camillus,)   a  Roman  lection  of  Italian  classics,  Milan,  1807. 

prince,  conspicuous  for  his  alliance  with  (Bioe.  Univ.) 

the  Buonaparte  family.  His  iancestors  BORGHINI,  (Vincent,)  a  leaned 
were  of  Siena,  but  Paul  V.  being  of  their  Benedictine,  of  anohle  Florentine  lamilj, 
house,  and  making  himself  eminent  for  who  might  have  been  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
nepotism,  even  among  popes,  the  Bor-  but  chose  to  remain  at  the  head  of  an 
p;hc8i  acquired  a  most  distinguished  rank  hospital,  which  he  had  lone  administered 
m  the  peerage  of  Rome.  Camillus  was  with  great  advantage  to  tne  institntioo. 
bom  in  that  city,  July  19,  1775;  and  He  is  chiefly  known  in  literature  si 
although  in  view  of  a  splendid  inherit-  author  of  two  scarce  Italian  works,  on 
aiice,  gained  by  aristocratic  abuses,  he  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Florence 
adopted,  as  manhood  approached,  a  line  and  Tuscany.  He  was  also  employed,  in 
of  politics  diametrically  opposite  to  his  conjunction  with  two  others,  by  his  sore- 
father's,  and  applauded  the  French  re-  reign,  Cosmo  I.,  upon  the  correction  of 
volution.  True  to  his  principles,  he  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  according  to 
joined  the  populace  in  1798,  and  wel-  the  wishes  of  the  Council  of  Trent  The 
comcd  into  Rome  the  troops  of  revo-  reformed  work  appeared  in  1573,  and  to 
lutionary  France.  In  1803,  ne  went  to  Borghini  its  new  form  was  chiefly  due. 
Paris,  and  was  gladly  accepted  by  He  died  in  1580.  (Biog.  Univ.  Cle- 
Buonapartc,  then  eager  for  high  alliances,  ment.) 

as  husband  for  his  favourite  sister  Pauline,        BORGIA,  rCaesar,)  second  illegitimate 

lately  left  a  widow  by  general  Le  Clerc.  son  of  Rodenc  Borgia,  eTenluaUy  pope 

This  marriage,  which  first  introduced  the  Alexander  VI.,  by  Catharine  Vanossa, 

title  of  princess  among  the  Buonapartes,  daughter  of  a  Roman  lady,  with  whom 

took  place  Nov.  6,  1803.     It  proved  a  the  future  pope  became  acquainted,  it  is 

sterile,  unhappy  union,  and  the  parties  said  criminally,    in  Spain,    his   native 

lived  asunder.     It  led,  however,  the  bus-  country,   and  who  dying,   left  iter  two 

band  to  the  government  of  Piedmont,  daughters  under  his  guardianship.     One 

with  a  liberal   salary.     On   Napoleon's  of  these  young  ladies  Roderic  Borgia 

fall,  in  1814,  the  prince  Borghese  retired  placed  in  a  convent;  by  the  other  he  1^ 

to   Florence,   where  he  died,  April  10,  five  children,  four  of  them  sons,  and  one 

1832,    issueless,    leaving   his    immense  a  daughter,   named   Lucretia,  who  hss 

foitune  to  his  brother,  prince  Aldobran-  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  infamy 

dini.     He  allowed  his   wife,   who  died  that  attaches  to  her  family.     At  the  time 

June  9,  1825,  and  of  whom  Canovamade  of  his  father's  elevation  to  the  popedom, 

an  admirable  statue  in  1811,  to  inhabit  in  1-192,  Cai^sar  Borgia  was  under  educa- 

his  palace  at  Rome.     The  papal  govern-  tion  at  Pisa,  but  he  proceeded  imme- 

ment  would   fain   have   drawn  himself  diately  to  Rome,  where  the  new  pontiff 

thither ;  but  dislike,  it  was  thought,  of  shocked  him  immeasurably  by  declaiming 

the  Buonapartes,  then  living  there,  kept  upon  the  evils  of  nepotism,  and  his  own 
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^   determination  to  patronize  none  of  hii  siastical  grandeur  neither  suited  his  years 

family  who  could  not  substantiate  pre-  nor  his  temper.     He  panted  for  magni- 

tensions  of  the  most  unquestionable  kmd.  ficence  of  a  kind  more  thoroughly  secular, 

His  mother  is,  however,  said  to  have  con-  and  hence  looked  with  envy  upon  his 

k    soled  him  by  declaring  herself  cognizant  elder  brother,  who,  in  addition  to  the 

of  very  different  intentions  in  the  pope's  Spanish  dukedom  of  Gandia,  was  invested 

p    breast,  and  by  ascribing  his  unexpected  by  his  father,  in  1497,  with  the  dukedom 

speech  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  of  Benevento,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state ; 

appearances  before  observers.     Butwhe-  a  single  cardinal  only,   who  eventually 

9    tner  words  gave  this  consolation  to  Csesar,  became  Pius  III.,  remsing  assent  to  the 

I    or  not,  it  is  clear  that  he  soon  received  it  alienation.     The  death  of  his  brother, 

^    from  realities.   His  elder  brother,  Francis,  seemingly  so  fortunate,  soon  afterwards, 

i    iras  however  ratified  first.     Ferdinand  rendered  Csesar  still  more  impatient  of 

^    the  Catholic,  kin^  of  Aragon,  husband  his  ecclesiastical  character;  and  as  Gandia 

I     to  Isabella  of  Castile,  made  him  duke  of  fell  by  violence,  he  was  charged  with 

f     Gandia,  in  Valencia.     A  sovereign  of  so  hiring  assassins  to  murder  him  from  envy. 

I     much  importance  having  thus  ingratiated  The  duke  disappeared  one  night,  after 

himself  at  Rome,  the  cardinals  and  syco-  leaving  his  brotner  on  their  way  from 

Shants  about  Alexander's  court  naturally  their  mother's,  where  they  had  been 
loueht  of  advancing  their  own  interests  supping  together ;  and  on  the  third  sub- 
by  foUowin^  so  politic  an  example.  They  sequent  day  his  body  was  found  in  the 
recommended,  accordingly,  for  promotion  Tiber,  pierced  by  nine  mortal  wounds, 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  both  Csesar  Borgia  But  although  Caesar  Borgia  has  commonly 
and  his  cousin,  John  Borgia,  archbishop  borne  the  infamy  of  this  atrocious  crime, 
of  Montreal,  in  Sicily.  As  if  to  gratify  there  is  no  known  evidence  to  convict 
them,  Alexander  conferred  a  red  hat  him  of  it ;  and  from  the  respectable  con- 
upon  his  nephew ;  but  he  declined  that  temporary  evidence  of  Burchard,  it  is 
compliment  to  his  son.  He  preferred  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  duke  of 
him,  however,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gandia  was  assassinated  while  pursuing 
Valencia,  a  see  formerly  holden  by  him-  some  secret  and  licentious  amour.  The 
self;  and  in  the  next  year,  1493,  being  last  conspicuous  appearance  of  Caesar 
then  in  deacon's  orders,  he  raised  him  Borgia  in  an  ecclesiastical  character,  was 
to  the  cardinalate.  Csesar  now  became  August  10,  1497,  when  he  crowned,  as 
generally  known  as -cardinal  Valentine,  legate  d  latere  specially  commissioned, 
a  designation  owing  to  his  Spanish  arch-  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  at  Capua,  a 
bishopric.  The  politics  of  Italy  soon  solemnity  performed  in  that  place,  because 
becoming  troubled,  by  the  anxiety  of  the  plagUe  then  raged  at  Naples.  The 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  seize  the  new  monarch  was  disquieted  shortly  after- 
throne  of  Naples,  as  heir  to  the  Angevin  wards  by  the  unexpected  death,  April  1 7, 
family,  Alexander's  influence  became  of  1498,  of  Charles  VlII.,  kins  of  France, 
great  importance,  and  his  family  reaped  whose  hasty  abandonment  of  his  Neapo- 
abundantly  the  benefit  of  it.  Their  nrst  litan  advantages  was  a  tolerably  certain 
advantages  came  from  the  king;  of  Naples  proof  that  litUe  more  of  serious  evil  was 
in  possession,  who  married  his  daughter  to  be  expected  from  him.  His  crown 
to  the  pope's  youngest  son,  Geom'ey ;  had  now  aescended,  however,  to  the  duke 
prombed  great  estates,  with  other  lucra-  of  Orleans,  a  distant  relative,  henceforth 
tive  gratification,  to  the  duke  of  Gandia ;  known  as  Lewis  XII.,  who  was  some 
and  the  best  benefices,  as  they  fell,  to  years  older,  and  seemed  likely  to  reie^ 
cardinal  Valentine.  A  strong  nold  was  with  greater  ability.  Hence  both  &e 
thus  gained  by  the  Neapolitan  family  upon  usurping  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  king  of 
the  Borgias ;  and  accordingly,  although  Naples,  each  of  them  holding  princi- 
Alexander  could  not  help  a  formal  alliance  palities  to  which  France  pretended,  looked 
with  Charles  VIII.,  when  that  monarch  with  great  uneasiness  upon  this  change 
was  in  Rome  with  his  army  on  the  way  in  her  crown.  Alexander  lost  no  time  m 
to  Naples,  and  cardinal  Valentine  was  seeking  to  profit  by  the  Neapolitan  sove- 
under  the  necessity  of  accompanying  him,  reign 's  disquietude.  Representing  his  soi> 
ostensibly  as  legate,  really  as  hostage,  Caesar's  intention  to  renounce  the  eccle- 
yet  the  young  cnurchman  took  an  early  siastical  profession,  he  required  Frederic 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  him.  At  to  give  him  his  daughter,  with  the  prin- 
length,  however,  Alexander's  parental  cipality  of  Tarento  for  her  portion.  The 
fondness  estranged  him  from  the  royal  king  clearly  saw  the  danger  of  refusal,, 
family  of  Naples.    Caesar  Borgia's  eccle-  and  the  Milanese  usurper  pressed  him  to 
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incur  no  such  risk,  but,  notwithstanding,  in  his  lay  capacity,  duke  Valentine.  As 
he  respectfully  declined  compliance.  As  a  recompense,  he  was  made  by  a  dotine 
was  apprehended,  papal  services  were  father,  in  1501,  duke  of  Romagna,  and 
placed  immediately  within  the  grasp  of  invested,  in  full  consistory,  with  tiie 
France.  Lewis  was  gratified  by  a  divorce  whole  province,  to  be  holden  by  him  and 
from  Jane,  the  amiable  but  deformed  his  heirs;  Alexander  thus  making  a 
daughter  of  Lewis  XL,  and  by  a  dispen-  war,  waged  under  colour  of  recorering 
sation  to  marry  Anne  of  Britany;  also  the  church's  patrimony,  really  appear 
by  a  treaty  which  bound  the  pope  to  nothing  else  than  an  unprincipled  •cheme 
assist  him  in  his  meditated  wars  upon  for  the  aggrandizement  of  hia  own  base 
the  Milanese  and  Naples.  On  his  part,  he  progeny.  Subsequently  Caeaar,  aided  by 
was  to  bestow  some  considerable  estates,  the  profligate  old  pope,  was  inde&tigable 
dignities,  and  titles,  on  cardinal  Valentine,  in  attempts  to  raise  nis  own  fortunes  on 
so  soon  as  he  should  resume  a  secular  the  ruins  of  all  within  his  reach  who  had 
character,  obtain  for  him  as  a  wife,  the  anything  to  lose.  But  his  career  of  reek- 
daughter  of  Alan  d'Albret,  and  sister  to  less  cupidity  was  unexpectedly  brou^t 
the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  likewise  aid  to  a  close  by  Alexander's  death.  Upon 
the  pope  in  seizing  the  territoriesof  certain  the  exact  cause  of  this,  there  may  be, 
petty  princes,  wiio  had  given  no  just  perhaps,  room  for  entertaining  doubts, 
cause  of  offence,  in  the  Romagna,  or  as  Burchard  attributes  it  to  a  ferer,  of 
ancient  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  sty  line  which  he  details  the  progress.  But  Guie- 
themselves  Vicars  of  the  Church,  and  ciardini,  and  other  historians  who  might 
generally  holding  by  legal  titles  of  long  seem  to  have  had  opportunities  of  know- 
standing  under  the  Roman  see.  On  the  ing  the  truth,  attribute  it  to  poison,  pre- 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Caesar  made  an  pared  for  their  guests,  and  taken  inad- 
application  to  the  body  of  cardinals  for  vertently  both  by  father  and  son,  Auff. 
leave  to  relinquish  his  ecclesiastical  con-  17,  1503.  Alexander  died  on  the  foi- 
dition,  declaring  himself,  probably  with  lowing  day.  Ca&sar  is  said  to  have  been 
truth,  to  have  entered  it  entirely  against  indebted  for  his  recovery  to  youth  and 
his  own  will,  by  desire  of  the  pope.  It  skilful  medical  treatment  His  power 
was  reserved  for  the  year  1498,  to  see  a  was,  however,  gone,  and  he  owed  his 
man  str'p  off  the  Roman  purple  and  life  to  the  king  of  France's  protection. 
become  a  mere  layman ;  but  the  cardinals  After  a  time  he  fled  to  Naples,  where 
knew  it,  in  this  case,  to  be  the  pontiffs  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  arrested  hbn.  May 
wish,  and  they  unanimously  consented.  27,  1504,  and  sent  him  into  Spain,  consi- 
On  the  following  day,  the  late  cardinal  derine  apparently  his  talents  ror  intrigue, 
went  in  a  rich  lay  habit  to  meet  the  French  knowledge  of  state  secrets,  and  utter 
ambassador,  who  came  with  a  ratification  want  of  principle,  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  treaty  between  Lewis  and  Alex-  of  Italy.  The  Spaniw  court  confined 
ander.  The  stranger  staid  about  a  month  him  two  years  in  the  castle  of  Medina 
in  Rome,  announcing,  in  the  time,  that  del  Campo,  whence  he  escaped  by  a 
his  royal  master  had  conferred  upon  Caesar  window,  and  took  refuse  with  John, 
the  dukedom  of  Valentinois,  in  Dauphiny,  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother-in-law.  He 
with  an  abundant  provision  for  the  sup*  then  strove  to  regain  his  hold  upon 
port  of  this  dignity.  Tue  date  of  this  Lewis  XII. ;  but  that  prince  would  not 
grant  is  1499.  In  that  year,  the  new  receive  him,  confiscated  his  duchy  of 
duke  accompanied  the  ambassador  back  Valentinois,  and  withdrew  the  pensions 
into  France,  as  bearer  of  the  instruments  that  he  had  received  from  France.  He 
ri'quired  by  Lewis  for  his  matrimonial  was  thus  obliged  for  a  subsistence  to 
changes,  and  made  a  most  extraordinary  remain  at  the  court  of  Navarre.  The 
display  of  magnificencp.  Lewis  met  king  of  that  little  state  was  engaged  in 
all  this  ostentation  in  a  corresponding  hostilities  with  Lewis  of  Beaumont,  one 
manner,  however  heartily  he  might  of  his  subjects,  and  Caesar  Borgia,  serving 
despise  his  vain  Italian  guest.  He  as  a  volunteer  in  his  army,  was  killed 
ha(f,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in  under  the  walls  of  Viana,  March  12. 
bringing  about  his  marriage  with  the  1507.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of 
Navarrese  princess.  He  was  now  called  abilities,  and  was  taken,  some  say  ironi- 
upon  to  assist  Alexander  in  subjugating  cally,  by  Machiavelli  as  a  model  in  his 
the  Romagna ;  and  this  enterprise  was  Prince.  Perhaps,  indeed,  few  men  have 
accomplished,  but  in  a  most  inexcusable  ever  known  better  than  Caesar  Borgia 
>nannor,under  the  command  and  manage-  how  to  use  opportunities  for  rising  to 
nicnt  of  Cicsar  Borgia,  generally  called  sovereign  power;  and  if  his  father  had 
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not  unexpectedly  been  cut  off  before  explains  the  principles  of  his  taste  with 
his  position  was  firmly  established,  he  so  much  modesty  and  elegance, .  that 
might  have  founded  a  house  among  the  every  reader  is  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
petty  princes  of  Italy.  But  then  he  let  (Antonio  Bouterwek.) 
slip  no  opportunity,  however  infamous,  BORGIA,  (Alexander,)  of  the  same 
for  attaining  his  ends.  He  stopped  not  family  as  the  preceding,  bom  at  Veletri, 
at  fraud,  or  perfidy,  or  poisoning,  or  in  Campania,  in  1682:  He  was  arch- 
violence,  or  anything  else,  that  bade  fair  bishop  of  Fermo,  in  the  marquisate  of 
for  answering  a  temporary  purpose.  Ancona,  where  he  died,  February  14, 
Hence  the  extreme  infamy  that  attaches  1764.  He  published,  in  Italian,  a  life  of 
to  the  names  of  himself  and  his  father,  St.  Gerald,  a  history  of  Veletri,  a  life  of 
who  was  really  his  tool.  His  sister  Benedict  XIII.,  and  some  letters  and 
Lucretia,  as  if  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  homilies.  In  Latin  he  published  an 
that  can  render  the  name  of  Borgia  account  of  a  provincial  council  holden  at 
hateful,  has  been  treated  as  a  paramour  Fermo,  and  upon  the  church  there.  His 
both  to  his  father  and  himself.  But  this  nephew,  Stephen  Borgia,  eventually  a 
female,  after  two  previous  marriages,  cardinal,  and  chief  of  the  congregation 
made  a  third  with  Al|)honso  of  Este,  son  de  Propaganda^  bom  at  Veletri,  Dec.  3, 
of  Hercules,  duke  of  Ferrara,  with  whom  1731,  was  educated  by  him,  and  early 
she  lived,  as  it  seems,  respected  after  became  distinguished  by  an  enlightened 
all  her  family  were  dead.  This  is  not  taste  for  antiquities.  This  attended  him 
favourable  to  current  accounts  of  her  through  life ;  and  as  he  was  willing  to 
profligacy.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  her  make  almost  any  sacrifice,  even  to  sell 
father  and  brother,  execrable  as  they  his  plate  or  shoe-buckles,  for  the  ac- 
undoubtedly  were,  are  chargeable  witn  ouisition  of  valuable  curiosities,  he  gra- 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  them.  As  aually  accumulated  a  museum,  rarely 
one  redeeming  point  in  their  revolting  equalled  even  in  Italy.  He  was  not, 
history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  both  however,  a  mere  virtuoso^  but  a  man  who 
of  them  were  men  of  cultivated  taste,  displayed  great  talents  for  business,  and 
and  Caesar  Borgia  produced  specimens  an  ardent  zeal  for  missionary  enterprise, 
of  poetic  talent.  (Chaufepi6.  Bower.  Benedict  XIII.  accordingly  appointed 
Roscoe's  Leo  X.)  him  governor  of  Benevento,  and  he  dis- 
BORGIA,  (Francis,)  ordinarily  written,  charged  his  duties  there  in  a  most  satis- 
according  to  the  Spanish  form,  Borja,  factory  manner.  Hence,  when  revolu- 
tliird  general  of  the  Jesuits,  a  descendant  tionary  movements  threatened  Rome  in 
of  Alexander  VI.,  died  1572,  leaving  1797,  Pius  VI.  confided  to  him  and  two 
some  devotional  tracts.  Another  Francis  associate  cardinab  the  management  of 
Borgia,  or  Borja,  commonly  called  Borja  the  city.  Borgia  soon  showed  himself 
y  Esquilache,  descended  from  Geof-  worthy  of  the  trust ;  but  the  French  army, 
frey  prince  of  Squillace,  in  Naples,  seconaed  by  a  party  within  the  walls, 
youngest   son    of  Alexander   VI.,    was  rendered  his  exertions  nugatory,  and  he 

fentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Philip  was   arrested,  March   8,   1798.     Before 

V.  of  Spain,    a   knight  of  tlie  golden  the  month  closed  he  was  set  at  liberty, 

fleece,  and  viceroy  of  Peru.     He  died  at  but  ordered  to  quit  the  papal  states.   He 

Madrid,  far  advanced  in  age,  Sept.  26,  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 

1 658.     Being  a  literary  man,  his  high  quickly  organized,  under  the  imprisoned 

birth  and  station  gained  him  the  flatter-  pope's    authori^,   a  new   Propaganda, 

ing  title  uf  prince  of  Spanish  poeUj  a  When   Pius  VII.   made  his   entry  into 

distinction  that  he  long  has  lost,  but  he  Rome,  cardinal  Borgia  was  again  called 

may  be  regarded  as  the  last  representative  to  arduous  public  duties,  which  he  dis- 

of  the  classic  st}'le  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  charged  with  his   wonted  energy   and 

tiury.     He  published,  Napoles  recuperada  ability.     From  these  he  was  summoned 

Eor  el  Rey  don  Alonso,.  an  epic,  or  rather  to  attend  the   pope  on  his  journey  to 

istorical,  poem.    Las  Obras  en  Verso  de  crown  Buonaparte ;  but  his  age  proved 

Don    Francisco   de  Borja,    Principe  de  unequal  to  this  new  demand  upon  him, 

£squilache,   and   a   Spanish   devotional  and  he  died  at  Lyons,   November  23, 

work,   chiefly  drawn    from   Thomas    k  1804.     Besides  several  Italian  works  of 

Kempis.      With  regard   to   cultivation,  local  interest,   he    published,   Vaticana 

this   noble  writer  may  be  placed  on  a  Confessio  B.  Petri,  chronologicis  Testi- 

level  with  Jauregui,  but  he  deserves  to  moniis  illustrata,  Roul  1776,  4to.  (Biog. 

rank  no  higher  in  poetic  invention.     The  Univ.) 

preface  to  his  poems  is  in  verse,  and  it        BORGIANI,  (Horace,)  a  painter  and 
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engraver,  born  at  Rome,  in  1580,  who  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  only  a  year, 

spent,  several  years  in  Spain,    ^ured  by  Basfl  Schniakoi.  See  Basil  Schuiskol 

by  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  arts  (Tooke.    Modem  Univenal  Hiatory.) 
hy  Philip  1 1.    He  returned,  however,  to       BORKH  AUSEN,  (Maurice  Bolthaar,) 

his  native  city,  and  profited  greatly  by  bom  at  Giesaen  1760,  began  to  atady  lav 

assiduous    attention    to   the    admirable  in  the  university  of  his  native  town,  but 

works  of  art  to  be  found  there.    He  soon  deserted  this  science  for  his  &vorite 

etched  in  a  free,  bold  manner,  with  more  pursuit,  natural  history,  occupying  hhn- 

finish  than  is  usual  in  the  works  of  a  self,  under  very    inauspicious    cncum- 

painter.     (Bryan.)  stances,  especiimy  with  botany,  xodogy, 

BORGO,  Lat.  Burgtu,  (Peter  Baptist,)  physics,  and  mineralogy.     He  held  luc- 

a  Genoese  officer,   who    served   under  cessively  various  offices  under  the  govern- 

Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  thirty  years'  ment  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  was  finally 

war,  of  which  ne  wrote  a  history  to  the  appointed  Kammerrath    in    the   Ober- 

death  of  Gustavus,   entitled  Commen-  forst  coUefi^ium  ;  and  died  November  30, 

tariideBelloSuecico,  Liege,  1633,  several  1806.     His  private  character  was  esti- 

timcs  reprinted.     He  auo  published  a  mable ;  and  as  a  scientific  man  he  was 

Latin  treatise,   asserting  the  rights  of  noted  for  his  industry,  observation,  and 

Genoa  over  the  Ligunan  sea.     (Biog.  powerful  memory.     His  Natural  His- 

Univ.)  tory  of  European  Butterflies  in  systematic 

BORIS  GODUNOF,  a  Russian  noble,  order,  Frankf.  5  vols,  1788-94,  Srq,  is  re- 
brother-in-law  and  prime  minister  to  the  markable  for  its  comprehensivenesa  and 
czar  Feodor  Ivanovich.  The  imbecile  completeness,  the  succinctness  of  its  de^ 
character  of  the  sovereign  left  almost  scriptions,  and  its  emendation  of  sym^ 
unbounded  power  in  the  hands  of  Boris,  n3nnes.  Usefid  for  beginners  are  his 
who,  on  the  death  of  Feodor,  in  1598,  and  Botanical  Dictionary,  2  vols,  (the  best 
the  consequent  extinction  of  the  male  edition  1816)  ;  his  Tentsche  Fauna, 
Jine  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  procured  him-  Frankf.  1  vol.  1797,  8vo^  and  his  Hand- 
self  to  be  elected  to  the  vacant  throne  by  buch  der  Forstbotanik.  Together  with 
the  nobles  and  clergy ;  having,  as  most  some  other  men  of  science,  he  published 
accounts  state,  removed  some  years  an  excellent  German  Ornithology,  with 
earlier  the  only  impediment  to  his  ulti-  plates,  in  sixteen  numbers,  foL  Damn 
mate  elevation,  by  tne  murder  of  Deme-  stadt,  1800.  He  left  behind  him  a  coiW 
trius,  sole  brother  of  Feodor.  During  lection  of  stuffed  birds,  including  by  fiu- 
the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  his  ad-  the  greater  part  indieenons  to  Gcr- 
ministration  was  enlightened  and  equit-  many.  His  Tentamen  Dispositionis  Plan- 
able.  He  promoted  commerce  by  the  tarum  Germanise  seminifersrum,  se- 
•abolition  of  tne  exorbitant  duties  formerly  cundum  novam  Methodum,  aStaminomm 
levied;  and  during  a  famine,  relieved  Situ  et  Proportione,  Darmst.  1792-1809; 
the  poor  by  the  daily  distribution  of  8vo,  appears  to  have  attracted  but  little 
several  thousand  rubles.     But  he  gradu-  attention. 

ally  became  suspicious  and  cruel,  alien-  BORLACE,  (Edmond,)  a  physician  at 
.ating  ?lic  nobles  by  arbitrary  severity ;  Chester,  where  he  died  in  1682,  ion  of 
and  the  appearance  of  a  claimant  to  the  Sir  John  Borlace.  He  was  educated  in 
crown,  who  represented  himself  as  prince  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  deserves 
Demetrius,  increased  the  difficulty  of  his  mention  as  author  of  The  Reduction  of 
situation.  This  pretender  is  said  by  Ireland  to  the  Crown  of  England,  witii 
most  historians  to  have  been  a  Polish  the  Governors  since  the  conquest  by 
monk,  named  Otrepief;  while  others  Henry  II.  in  1172,  and  some  passages  in 
have  maintained,  and  apparentiy  not  their  Government;  a  Brief  Account  of 
without  strong  grounds,  that  he  was  the  Rebellion  of  1641 ;  The  Original  of 
really  the  person  whose  name  he  assumed,  the  University  of  Dublin  and  tne  Col- 
Howcver  this  may  be,  his  adherents  lege  of  Physicians,  Lond.  1675,  8vo; 
eained  repeated  advantages  over  those  of  The  Histor)'  of  the  Execrable  Irish  Re- 
Boris;  and  the  latter,  on  thcapproach  of  his  hellion  traced  from  many  preceding  Acta 
rival  to  Moscow,  terminated  his  own  life  to  the  grand  Eruption,  October  23,  1641, 
by  poison,  a.d.  1605..  Feodor,  the  only  son  and  thence  pursued  to  the  Act  of  Settle- 
of  Boris,  was  declared  czar  for  a  few  ment  in  1661,  Lond.  1680,  folio;  Brief 
days  by  the  nobles  of  his  party,  but  was  Reflections  on  the  Eaii  of  Castelharen's 
seized  and  strangled  in  prison,  with  his  Memoirs  of  his  Engagement  and  Carriue 
mother  and  sistor,  by  order  of  Deme-  in  the  War  of  Irehnd,  by  which  the 
triuK,   who  was  himself  dethroned  and  Government  ofthat  Time  and  the  Juitiea 
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of  the  Crown  since  are  vindicated  from  many,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Aspersions  cast  upon  both,  Lond.  1682,  France  ;  and  on  his  return  home,  devoted 
8vo.  himself  exclusively  to  mineralogy  and 

BORLASE,    (William,)    an   eminent    natural  history.     In  1770  he  was  placed 
antiquary  and  naturalist,  born  at  Pen-    in  the  mining  department  and  mint  at 
deen,  in  Cornwall,  of  an  ancient  family,    Prague,  and  in  the  same  year  he  made 
February  2,  1696,  educated  at   Exeter    a  mineralogical  excursion  to  Lower  Hun- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to    gary,  Transylvania,  the  Temeswar  Banat, 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.     In  1722    and  Carniola.     Its  valuable  results  are 
he  was  mstituted  to  the  rectory  of  Ludg-    contained  in   his  lettg*8  on  matters  of 
▼an,   Cornwall ;    and    in   1732,    to  the    mineralogy,  (Briefe  iiber  Mineralog.  Ge- 
▼iearage  of  St  Just,  of  which  parish  he    genstande,)  addressed  to  the  celebrated 
was  a  native.     He  published,  in  1754,    mineralogist,  Ferber,  by  whom  they  were 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Cornwall ;    published.     They  have  been  translated 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  1769.     In    mto   English,  French,  and  Italian.     A 
1756  he  printed  his  Observations  on  the    chronic  disease,  which  originated   in  a 
Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Scilly    descent  he  made  into  an  Hungarian  mine, 
Islands.    In  1758,  was  given  to  the  world,    compelled  him  to  retire  for  four  years  to 
his  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  for  which    his  estate,  where  he  was  carefully  nursed 
he  had  long  been  making  collections.   He    by  an  affectionate  wife,  but   he  never 
also  wrote,  Paraphrases  on  Job,  and  the    quite  recovered.     In  1772-75,  appeared 
Books  of  Solomon,  and  a  number  of  papers    his  Lithophylacium  Bomianum  s.  Index 
in  the  philosophical  transactions.     The    Fossiliuin,   quae   collegit,   in  Classes  et 
fossils  and  antiquities   collected  for  his    Ordines  digessit  Ign.  de  B.  Praes,  vol.  ii. 
works,  he  presented  to  the  Ashmolean    8vo.     He  encouraged  the  production  of 
museum  at  Oxford,  which  procured  him    works  of  general  literature,  and  founded 
the   thanks   of  the   university,  and  the    a  society  in  Bohemia  for  the  cultivation 
degree  of  LL.D.     He  died  August  31,    of  the  national  history,  mathematics,  &c., 
1772.     Two  of  his  sons  survived  him;    the  Transactions  of  which  he  edited,  and 
one,  George  Borlase,    was  professor  of    enriched  with  several   valuable  papers, 
casuistry,  and  registrar  of  Cambridge ;  he    In  1776  his  reputation   induced  Maria 
died  in  1809.  Theresa  to  invite    bun  to  Vienna,  to 

BORN,  (Frederic  Gottlieb,)  a  German  arrange  the  imperial  cabinet  of  natural 
philosophical  writer,  extraordinary  pro-  history;  and  the  first-fruits  of  his  labours 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  from  here  was  a  splendid  new  edition  of  its 
1785  till  1802,  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1743.  catalogue,  under  the  title,  Testacea  Musei 
He  died  at  Dresden,  December  8,  1807,  Caesar.  Vindob.  quae  jussu  Marise  There- 
and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  siae  disposuit  et  desc.  Ign.  a  Born,  Vien. 
active  supporters  of  the  philosophy  of  fol.  1780,  with  18  plates  and  niunerous 
Kant,  whose  works  he  translated  into  vignettes  (price  36  dollars) ;  one  of  the 
excellent  Latin — I  Kantii  Opera  ad  Phi-  most  valuable  works  on  conchology,  and 
losophiam  Criticam,  Lips.  vol.  iv.  1796-8,  of  which  the  plates  are  especially  faithful 
Bvo.  In  conjunction  with  J.  H.  Abicht,  and  well  executed.  In  1779  the  empress 
be  published  a  periodical,  Das  neue  Philo-  gave  him  an  appointment  in  the  mining 
lopnische  Magazin,  in  which  the  Kantean    department ;  and  he  henceforth  fixed  his 

Sstem  was  expounded  and  defended,  residence  at  Vienna,  collecting  round  him 
e  also  published  original  compositions  a  circle  of  individuals  of  ment.  In  1784, 
of  the  same  kind ;  translated  Adelung's  after  overcoming  a  vast  number  of  diffi- 
German  Grammar,  and  Schroeck's  Uni-  culties,  and  performing  a  variety  of  ex* 
rersal  History,  into  Latin;  and  edited  periments,  he  accomplished  his  famous 
Anacreon  and  Sappho,  though  not  in  a  discovery  of  the  improvement  of  the 
very  satisfactory  manner.  amalgamation  of  minerals  which  contain 

BORN,  (lenatius  Edler  von,)  bom  at  precious  metals;  a  discovery  which  places 
Karlsburg,  in  Transylvania,  December  26,  nim  amongst  the  benefactors  to  the  human 
1742,  of  wealthy  parents,  whom  he  lost  race.  It  effected  a  saving  of  wood ;  ren- 
At  an  early  age,  was  educated  at  Her-  dered  it  profitable  to  work  mines  in 
mannstadt  and  Vienna ;  entered,  in  his  districts  wnere  they  had  hitherto  been 
leventeenth  year,  the  society  of  Jesuits,  neglected  for  want  of  fuel ;  banished 
but  quitted  it  after  sixteen  months,  and  the  fumes  of  lead  from  the  operation,  and 
repaired  to  the  university  of  Prac^e  to  thus  greatly  benefited  the  nealth  of  the 
itudy  the  law.  After  finishing  his  aca-  workmen,  and  at  the  same  time  produced 
lemic  education,  he  travelled  in  Gcr«    an  increased  quantity  of  metal  at  a  dimi- 
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nished  expense.  For  an  account  of  it  see  that  he  should  remain  until  hn  death. 
Bom's  Uber  das  Anquicken  der  Gold  und  which  took  place  about  1 839.  No  Gennan 
Silberhaltigen  Erze,  Rohsteine,  Schwarz-  writer  of  modem  times  haa  encountered, 
kupfer,  and  Hiittenspeise,  Wien.  1786,  so  remarkably  as  Borne,  the  extreme 
gr.  4to,  with  21  plates.  A  French  edition  varieties  of  critidsm  ;'^the  most  extra- 
of  it  was  also  published.  The  method  vagant  praise  from  some;  from  others 
was  adopted,  after  considerable  opposi-  the  severest  and  most  indignant  censure. 
tion  at  first,  in  all  the  Austrian  states,  His  early  publications  obtained  for  him 
and  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  and  the  reputation  of  an  acute,  clever  critic ; 
even  in  Mexico.  Its  discoverer  was  libe-  and  of  an  earnest,  sanguine,  benevolent 
rally  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  character.  He  improved  Grerman  prose 
In  1789,  Born,  together  with  von  Tebra,  in  point  of  succinctness,  vigour,  and  corn- 
published  a  valuable  Ber^baukunde,Leip8.  pression;  rendered  it  more  akin  in  these 
2vul8,  4to.  He  also  edited  the  Cataloeue  respects  to  French  and  English;  and 
Methodique  et  Raisonn6  de  la  Collection  hence  his  merits  as  a  writer  are  much 
des  Fossiles  de  Madem.  £.  de  Raal,  better  felt  by  his  countrymen  than  by 
Vienne,  1790;  a  classical  mineralogical  foreigners. 

work.    His  continued  ill  health  prevented  BORO  WSKI,    (Lewis    Ernest  von,) 

h  iin  from  completing  other  literary  under-  archbishop  of  the  evangelical  church,  and 

takings.      He  died  July  24,  1791,   be-  general  superintendent  of  Eaat  and  West 

queatning  the  entire  of  his  property  to  Prussia,  bom,  in  1730,  at  Konigsberg, 

scientific  purposes.     Bom  was  a  man  of  where  his  father  was  sacristan   to  the 

powerful  mind  and  active  habits.     He  castle-church.    He  was  educated  at  the 

spoke  and  wrote   with  facility  several  university  of  his  native  town ;  and  during 

modem  languages.     His  wit,  and  talent  the  residence  of  the  royal  fiunily  there, 

for  satire,  are  admirably  evinced  in  his  the  king  became  ac<|uainted  with  him. 

MonachoIogy,(Joannis  Physiophili  Speci-  His  rise  was  now  rapid ;  in  1812  he  was 

men  Monacnologise,  Methodo  Linnaeana,  nominated  general-superintendent  of  East 

Tabulis   Tribus  seneis   illustratum,   &c.  Prussia,  and  in  1815,  chief  preacher  to 

Aupistffi  Vindelicomm,  1783,)  in  which,  the  court     In  1829,  ihe  digmty  of  arcb- 

with  admirable  raillery,  and  in  the  most  bishop  was  conferred  upon  bim.     As  a 

classic  style,  he  applies  the  terminology  theologian  he  was  orthodox,  but  tolerant, 

of  natural  history  to  the  description  of  and  always  disposed  to  inquiry.      His 

the  monks  and  nuns.     In  conversation,  sermons  were  attended  by  very  nameron 

Bom  was  checrf^,  entertaining,  and  in-  audiences.    Though  his  frame  was  ap- 

structive.  parently  weakly,  his  mental  powers  cou- 

BORNE,  (Lewis,)  a  violent  German  tinned  undiminished  to  a  very  advanced 

political   writer,    of   Jewish  extraction,  aee.     He  died  of  a  rheumatic  ccmiplaint, 

whose  original  name  was  Baruch,  which  November  10,  1831 ;   and  an  imposing 

he  exchanged  for  Borne  on  going  over,  funeral,  on  the  22d,  showed  the  respect 

in  1818,   to   the  protestant  church,   of  which  he  had  extensively  inspired.    Of 

which,  however,  he  was  only  nominally  a  his  writings,  the  foUowine  two  may  be 

member,  for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  mentioned : — On  the  Autnorsbip  of  the 

his  own  admission  into  it.     He  was  bom  Writer  of  Uie  Book  on  Marriage  (Hippel), 

at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  May  13, 1786.  Konigsberg,  1797 ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the 

He  studied  medicine  at  Berlin  and  Halle,  Life  and  Character  of  Immanuel  Kant, 

but,  in  ]  806,  quitted  this  profession  for  Konigsb.  1804 ;  which  latter  work  Kant 

political  economy,  to  which  he  devoted  himselfis  said  to  have  seen,  and  corrected 

himself  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberjg;  before  it  went  to  the  press. 

and  Gicssen.     On  the  completion  of  his  BORREKENS,    (Matthew,)    an    en 

studies  he  became  actuary  of  police  in  graver,  bom  at  Antwerp,  abont  1615, 

his  native  town ;  but  after  the  old  order  and  chiefly  employed  in   copying  the 

of  things  had  been  restored,  he  was  dis-  works  of  more  eminent  professors  of  his 

missed  with  a  pension,  which  however  art.     He  left,  however,  some   onjginal 

he  afterwards  lost      He   now  devoted  plates.     (Bryan.) 

Iiiniself  to  literature  and  politics,  resided  BORRHAUS,     (Martin,)     orij_ 

in  (iifl'erent  parts  of  Germany  until  the  called  Cellarius,  born  at  Stuttsard, 

revolution  of  1830,  when  he  rushed  to  1499,  a  disciple  of  Cannig,  and  at 

Paris,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  time  a  friend  of  Melanctnon.  He  bees 

all   ICuropc   would  speedily  be   revolu-  however,  a  violent  anabaptist,  and  in 

tionizcd  after  the   French  fashion,  and  conference  with  Luther,   in  1522,  dia* 

where  his  writings  rendered  it  necessary  played  extreme  fanaticism.     He, 
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rithstanding,    ultimately    changed    his  BORROMKO,   (Charles,)   a   Romish 
Dinions,  and  retiring  to  Bale,  in  1536,  saint,  horn  in  the  Milanese,  of  an  illus- 
dropped  the  name  of  Cellarius  for  that  trious  family,  Oct.  2, 1538.  Being  nephew 
1  Borrhaus,  and  taught  for  a  living,  first  to  Pius  IV.,  he  was  made  cardinal  in  his 
hetoric,  afterwards  theology.     He  died  twenty-third   year.      Besides   the   arch- 
f  the  plague  in  1564,  having  published  bishopric  of  Milan,  he  had  several  other 
lOtes  upon  Aristotle's  Politics,  m  1545,  a  preferments,  which  afforded  ample  means 
commentary  upon  his  Rhetoric,  in  1551,  for  indulging  a  taste  for   magnificence, 
>        commentaries  upon  Scripture,  and  and  he  freely  availed  himself  of  them, 
vucr  works  of  less  importance.    (Bayle.)  until  the  council  of  Tjrent,  by  bringing 
BORRI,  (Joseph  Francis,)  in  Latin,  so  much  forward  upon  the  necessity  of 
BurrktUj  a  chemist,  quack,  and  heretic,  clerical  reformation,  rendered  him  anxious 
%om  at  Milan,  May  4, 1627,  who  became  to  set  an  example  of  it  in  his  own  person. 
lotorious  in  his  day.     His  education  was  Henceforth  he  became  one  of  the  most 
Murtly  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  exemplary  of  known  prelates,  and  he  died, 
but  he  behaved  himself  eventually  with  worn  out  by  austerities  and  pious  labours, 
such  profligacy,  that,  in  1654,  he  could  November 4, 1584,  being  only  in  his  forty- 
only  escape  from  the  officers  of  justice  seventh  year.     In  1610  he  was  canonized 
by  seeking  an  asylum  in  a  church.     He  by  Paul  V,;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
then  affected  extreme  piety,  laid  claim  of  the  alleged  miracles  by  which  this  act 
to  heavenly  revelations,  grieved  over  the  was  justified,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
immoralities  of  Rome,  and  declared  that  the  deceased  prelate's  pre-eminence  in 
shortly  the  pope  would  be  acknowledged  piety  and  morality.     His  works,  which 
as  the  sole  spiritual  pastor  of  mankind,  are  chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  were 
He  did  not,  however,  dissemble  the  neces-  published  at  Milan,  with  notes,  in  1747, 
sity  of  military  operations  before  this  con-  in  5  vols,  fol.     His  instructions  to  con- 
summation should  be  effected,  and   he  fessors   were   printed   as  a   manual   for 
announced   himself  as   the   predestined  French   ecclesiastics,    in    1657,   by   the 
leader  of  the  papal  armies  which  would  assembly  general  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
overpower  the  opposition  of  wicked  men.  It  is  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  Francis 
Having  mingled  with  these   absurdities  Foreiro,  a  Portuguese  divine,   Leonard 
some  heretical  positions  upon  the  Trinity,  Marini,    archbishop   of  Lanciano,    and 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  Giles  Foscariri,  bisnop  of  Modena,  that 
for  Milan,  from  fear  of  the  inquisition.   A  the  church   of  Rome  owes  her  famous 
like  fear  made  him  quit  the  latter  city,  catechism,    known     differently    as    the 
where  he   succeeded   in   drawing  some  CatechUmus     TridenlinuSj     Cafechismtu 
dupes  around  him.    He  then  successively  RomanuSf  and  CatechUmus  ad  Parochos, 
appeared  at  Strasburg,  Amsterdam,  Ham-  This  compilation  only  wants  the  sanction 
burg,  and  Copenhagen,  delighting  and  of  the  council  itself,  which  unfortunately 
pillaging  at  all  the  three,  wealthy  sub-  it  has  not,  having  been  produced  after 
jects  for  imposition,  by  his  talents   for  its  termination,  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
quackery,  and  pretensions  to  produce  the  commendations  commonly  bestowed  upon 
philosopher's  stone.     By  these  last,  he  it.      An  undertaking,   however,   merely 
got  very  considerable  sums  from  the  king  recommended  by  the  council,  but  never 
of  Denmark,  but  on  this  monarch's  death,  submitted  to  it,  has  obviously  no  suffi- 
Borri  found  himself  under  the  necessity  cient  authority  upon  any  point  which  the 
of  quitting  the  country  in  haste.      He  Trentine  fathers  have  not  accurately  de- 
now  thou^t  of  Turkey  as  the  most  pro-  fined.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
mising  field  for  his  impostures ;  but  being  BORROMEO,  (Frederic,)  cousin-ger- 
arrested   by   mistake,   on   the   Austrian  man  of  the  preceding,  and  educated  under 
frontier,  he  was  claimed   by  the  papal  his  direction ;   like  nim,  too,  a  cardinal 
nimcio,  and  sent  to  Rome,  under  a  pro-  and  archbishop  of  Milan.     He  died  in 
mise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.     He  1632,  aged  sixty-eight,  leaving,  Medita- 
had  been  burnt  in  effigy  there  in  1661,  menta  Litteraria,  published  in  1633,  and 
a  day  on  which  he  is  said,  like  others  some  religious  works.     Literature,  how- 
punished  Ui  the  same  way,  to  have  de-  ever,  is  cniefly  indebted  to  him  as  the 
clared  himself  to  have  been  colder  than  founder  of  the  famous  Ambrosian  library, 
he  almost  ever  remembered.     He  died  at  Milan,  in  which  were  placed  nearly 
a   prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  10,000  MSS.,   many  of  them  orientaL 
about   the   close   of  summer,    in    1695.  (Biog.  Univ.) 

Some  works,  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1681,  BORROMINI,  (Francis,)  an  architect, 

are  attributed  to  him.     (Bayle.)  bom  in  the  Milanese,  in  1599,  who  ac- 
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quired  great  celebrity,  but  indulged  a  Leipsic  in  1787and  1798,  4  volt,  8fo;  at 

mntastic  taste  in  design  and  ornament.  Berlin  in  1823 ;  and  at  Pavia  in  the  lame 

He  set  himself  up  for  a  rival  of  Beniini ;  year  by  Brera,  with  many  additions.    It 

but  his  false  estimate  of  his  own  talents  was    translated    into    Kneliah    by    Dr. 

exposed  him   to    severe    mortifications.  Wm.    CuUen    Brown,    ana    printed   at 

These  appear  to  have  rendered  him  in-  Edinburgh,  1800,  in  5  toIs,  8to. 

sane,  and  he  destroyed  himself  in  1G67.  BOllSUM,    (Adam    van,)    a    Dutch 

(Biog.  Univ.)  artist,  who  lived  about  1666,  and  painted 

BORRON J,  (John  Angelo,)  an  Italian  successfully   animals    with    landscapes, 

painter,  born  at  Cremona,  in  1684,  cdu-  (Pilkington.) 

cated  under  Mas^rotti  and  Longo.     He  BORZONE,  the  surname  of  a  fSeunily 

died  in  1772.     (Pilkington.)  of  Italian  artists.     Lueian,    the   father, 

BOKSIERI  DE  KANIFELD,  (John  born  at  Genoa,   in   1590,   at  first  was 

Baptist,)  a  celebrated  Italian  physician,  faulty    and    incorrect,    but    eventually 

better  known  under  his  Latinized  name  painted  both  portrait  and  history,  espe- 

of  BurseriuSj  bom  of  a  good  family,  at  cially  the  former,  in  a  grand  and  g^raceful 

Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,  March  25,    1725.  style.     While  painting  the  ceiling  of  a 

At  fourteen  he  evinced  a  desire  to  study  church  in  Genoa,  he  fell  from  the  scaf- 

medicine  ;   and   afler  attending  various  fold,  and  was  killed  on  the   spot — His 

Italian   schools  for  that  purpose,  when  son,  John  Baptist,  who  died  in    1654, 

scarcely  20  he  settled  as  a  ])hy8ician  at  painted  perspective  and  history  in  a  gOi*d 

Faenza,  at  which  time  a  severe  epidemic  and  correct  style. — CharleM,  another  son, 

raged.     His  efforts  to  check  its  progress  has  a  high  character  as  a  portait-painter. 

were  eminently  successful,  and  he  ac-  — /VancuAf aria,  a  third  son,  who  died  at 

quired  a  reputation  which  spread  into  the  Genoa,  in  1679,  was  jbl  landscape  and 

neighbouring  provinces.     He  declined  an  marine  painter  of  great  eminence.     He 

offer  made  to  him  of  a  chair  at  Ferrara ;  resided  several  years  at  Paris,  and  was 

but  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  nomi-  employed  by  Lewis  XIV.     (Pflkington.) 

nated  him  in  1769  professor  of  materia  BOS,   the   surname  of    some   Dutch 

medica,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  at  the  artists.      Jerome,    called    also    Boscfae, 

university  of  Pavia.     In  1772   he  was  bom  at  Bois-le-duc,  about  1470,  excelled 

made  professor  of  practical  medicine,  and  in  painting   spectres  and  other  supei^ 

this  led  him  to  establish  a  clinical  school  natural  subjects,  which  generaUy  offend 

at  the  hospital  attached  to  the  university,  by  their  extravagance,  in  spite  of  a  free 

When  the  great  eminence  to  which  tlus  touch  and  skilful  colouring,  that  give 

dci)artment  afterwards   arrived   is   con-  them  considerable  value  as  works  of  art. 

sidered,  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  mention  He  has,  however,  sojpainted  some  serious 

Borsieri  as  the  first  to  lead  the  way  to  its  subjects  as  to  avoid  his  faults,  and  vet 

establishment.     He  caused  several  beds,  exhibit  the  excellences  really  belongmg 

both  for  moles  and  females,  to  be  devoted  to  liim.     He  was  likewise  an  engraver, 

to  this  branch  of  medical  science,  and  he  and   died    about   1530. — Lewis  Jansen, 

was  highly  successful  in  his  mode  of  con-  also  bom    at    Bois-le-duc,    but    rather 

veying   instruction   to   the   pupils.     He  earlier  than  the  preceding,  became  emi- 

continued  in  the  performance  of  these  nent   for  painting  flowers,    fruits,   and 

duties  mitil  1 778,  when  he  was  chosen  plants,  ordinarily  grouped  in  glasses,  or 

Shysiciun   to   the  court  of  Milan.     He  vases  of  crystal  half  filled  with  water, 

ied  December  21,  1785,  of  a  disease  of  He   died  in   1507. — Gasper  vanden^  a 

the  kidneys  and  bladder,  which  is  sup-  marine  painter,  born  at  Hoom,  in  1634, 

posed  to  have  been  much  aggravated  by  is  distinguished  by  a  light  free  touch,  a 

nis   zealous  application  to  study.     His  pleasing  tint  of  colour,   and   an  artful 

Institutioncs  Mcdicinsc  Practicce,  Milan,  maimer  of  handling.     He  died  in  1666. 

1781-88,   4   vols,   4to,   is  the  work   on  (Pilkington.) 

which  his  reputation  principally  rests;  BOS,  (Lambert,)  bom,  November  23, 
the  first  two  volumes,  contuining  fevers  1C70,  at  Worcmn,  in  Friesland,  where 
and  the  exanthemata,  are  very  superior  his  father,  who  taught  him  Latin  and 
to  the  following  two,  which  treat  of  the  Greek,  was  tlie  head-master  of  the  schooL 
diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  His  mother,  who  was  aunt  to  Vitringa, 
which  appearing  afler  the  author's  death  seeing  her  nephew  raised  at  an  early 
had  not,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  his  age  to  the  professorship  of  oriental  Ian- 
revision.  The  work  is  esteemed  classical  guages,  expressed  a  hope  that  she  might 
in  Italy.  It  has  gone  through  many  witness  a  similar  honour  conferred  upon 
editions.     It  has  also  been  published  at  her  son.     She  was,  however,  carried  off 
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by  consumption  before  young  Bos  com-  anny,  became  conspicuous  for  acquire- 
menced  his  literary  career.  After  living  mentsinnaturalliiBtory,whichhebadgreat 
for  some  time  as  a  tutor  in  a  family,  he  opportunities  of  studying  both  in  Europe 
went  to  Franeker,  where  his  cousin  and  America.  He  died  July  10,  1828, 
Vitringa  urged  him  to  continue  his  clas-  leaving  Histoire  Naturelle  de  Coquilles, 
sical  studies,  and  especially  Greek ;  and  Paris,  1801;  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
such  was  his  process,  that  he  was  ap-  Vers,  Paris,  1801 ;  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
pointed  to  succeed  Blancard  in  the  chair  Crustac^s,  Paris,  1802.  The  aggregate 
of  the  Greek  professor  in  that  university,  of  his  observations  he  afterwards  pro- 
He  held  the  office,  however,  only  thir-  ducedinthe  NouveauDictionnaired'His- 
teen  years;  for  in  1716  he  caught  a  toire  Naturelle,  and  in  the  Cours  Com- 
malignant  fever,  which  terminated  in  plet  d' Agriculture.  (Biog.  Univ.  Biog. 
consumption,   and    carried  him  off  on  Univ.  Suppl.) 

Jan.  6, 1717,  five  years  after  his  marriage  BOSC,   (Peter  du,)    a  French    pro- 
with  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  by  whom  testant  minister,  particularly  eminent  as 
he  left  two  sons.     His  first  appearance  a  preacher,  bom  at  Bayeux,  Feb.  21, 
as  a  scholar  was  in  the  notes  appended  to  1623.     His  father  was  an  advocate,  and 
a  reprint  of  his  predecessor's,  Blancard,  his  own   talents  recommended  him  for 
edition   of  Tliomas  Magister,  published  minister  to  the  church  at  Caen,  at  an 
at  Franeker  in  1693.   This  was  succeeded  age  unusually  early  for  such  an  appoint- 
by  his  Obscrvationes  Philogicae,  in  1700,  ment.     His  prominence  among  the  pro- 
and  with  considerable  additions  in  1713.  testant  body  at  one  time  procured  a  long 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  audience  from  Lewis  XIV.,  but  even- 
is  the  Ellipses  Graces,  which  appeared  tuallv  nothing  could  shield  holders  of  his 
in  1702,  of  which  the  fullest  and  latest  opimons  in  France,  and  in  1685  he  was 
edition  is  by  Schoefer,  Lips.  1809.     In  compelled  to   expatriate  himself.      He 
1707  he  gave  his  edition  of  the  Septua-  retired  into  Holland,  and  at  the  time  of 
gint,  which   was  severely  criticized  by  his  death,  January  2,  1692,  was  minister 
Brcitinger  in  Le  Journals  Literaire.   This  at  Rotterdam.     He  published  some  ser- 
was  followed  by  his  Antiquitatum  Grse-  mons;  and  after  his  death,  Le  Gendre, 
carum  Descriptio,  in  1713,  of  which  an  his  son-in-law,  published  his  life,  letters, 
English  translation  by  Percival  Stock-  and  other  pieces,   together  with  some 
dale  appeared  in  1772,   and  again  by  curious  documento  relating  to  the  re- 
George  Barber,  Camb.  1833.     In  1715  formed  churches  in  his  time.   (Chalmers.) 
he   published   his   Animadversiones    ad  BOSCAN,  (John  Almogav^r,)  a  cele- 
Scriptores  Gra^cos,  &c.,  and  anew  edition  brated  Spanish  poet,  who,  in  conjunction 
of  Weller's  Grammar.     Like  the  gene-  with  his  friend  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  in- 
rality  of  Dutch  scholars,  he  was  rather  troduced  the  Italian  style  into  CastUian 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  learning  poetry.     He  was  born  in  Barcelona,  to- 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  than  wards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
his  acuteness  as  an  emendatory  critic ;  of  one  of  the  patrician  families  of  that 
and  so  devoted  to  his  favourite  pursuits  city,   which  bore   equal  rank  with  the 
as  to  consider  all  time  as  lost  that  was  nobility  of  the  country.     He  received  a 
not  passed  in  his  study ;  and  of  modesty  good  education,  and  had  an  independent 
so  rare,  says  Chaufepie,  that  he  believed  fortune,  but  was  at  one  time  in  the  army, 
every  one  else  superior  to  himself,  and  He  also  improved  himself  by  foreign 
was  the  only  person  who  seemed  to  be  travel,    but  it  is  not   known  in  what 
ignorant  of  his  worth.  countries.     If  he  went  into  Italy,  which 
BOSC,   (Claude    du,)   a   French  en-  seems  probable,  he  did  not,  at  all  events, 
graver,   who    came    to   England   about  discover  on  his  return  any  desire  to  natu- 
1712,  and  executed  several  works;  but  ralize  her  versification  among  his  country- 
his  manner  is  coarse  and  heavy,   and  men ;  the  first  Castilian  verses  which  he 
his  drawing  incorrect.     (Bryan.)  wrote   being   all    in   the  ancient    lyric 
BOSC,  (Lewis  Augustine  William,)  a  style.     It  was  not  until  1526,  after  vi&it- 
French  naturalist,  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  29,  ing  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  and  being 
1759.     His  father,  Paul  Bosc  d* Antic,  well  married  in  his  native  city,  that  he 
who  died  in   1784,  of  an  ancient  pro-  was  induced  by  Navagero,  the  Venetian 
testant  family  in  the  south  of  France,  minister  to  the  emperor,  to  think  of  imi- 
was  a  physician,  but  is  best  known  for  tating  Italian  poetry.  When  he  ventured 
researches   and   publications   connected  upon  this  innovation,  he  was  assailed  by 
with   the   manufacture   of  glass.      The  a  storm  of  remonstrances;  but  neither  he 
younger  Bosc,  intended  originally  for  the  nor  his  friend  Garcilaso  would  give  way, 
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and  their  undertaking  proved  brilliantly  when  the  BritiBh  admiral  defeated  the 
successful.  Of  Boscan's  maturer  life  French  force  under  Le  Jonqoiere.  In 
little  more  is  known  than  that  it  was  this  encounter  he  was  Bevereiy  wounded 
chiefly  spent  in  his  native  city  of  Bar-  in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket^ball.  This 
celona,  and  that  he  was  at  one  time  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  terx'ed 
governor  to  the  young  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  capacity  of  captun,  being,  on  the 
Of  his  death  the  precise  year  is  unaa-  15th  of  July  following,  promoted  to  the 
certainable,  but  it  occurred  before  1544.  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Imme- 
He  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  had  an  diately  afterwards  he  was  entrusted  with 
idea  of  classical  perfection  in  works  of  a  command  of  no  ordinary  nature — 
imagination ;  and  although  he  generally  namely,  that  of  the  forces,  naval  and 
falls  greatly  below  that  standard,  his  military,  destined  for  the  East  Indies. 
poems  arc  strikingly  characterised  by  No  amphibious  commission  of  the  kind 
endeavours  to  reach  it.  He  has  thus  had  been  granted  since  the  time  of 
amply  earned  for  himself  the  distinction  Charles  II.,  except  the  earl  of  Peter^ 
of  being  the  first  classical  poet  of  Spain,  borough's,  it  being  deemed  injudicious  to 
Some  of  his  expressi<m8  are  now  anti-  place  one  person  over  the  two  services  in 
quated ;  but  upon  the  whole,  his  language  conducting  hostile  operations  of  any  ex- 
has  continued  a  model  for  succeeding  tent.  But  Boscawen's  appointment  was 
ages.  Simplicity  and  dignity  had  never  received  without  any  animadversion ;  and 
in  the  same  degree,  and  under  a  form  so  though  his  efforts  were  ultimately  unsuc- 
correct,  been  united  with  poetic  truth  and  cessful,  his  naval  and  military  command 
feeling  by  any  previous  Spanish  author,  excited  neither  murmurs  nor  reproach — 
Tlie  first  book  of  his  works  contains  a  convincing  proof^  in  a  nation  like  ours, 
Boscan's  early  productions,  which  are  where  popular  discussions  are  carried  on 
much  like  other  poems  hitherto  known  with  such  freedom,  in  what  estimatiun 
in  Spain.  The  second  book  contains  his  merits  and  abilities  were  held. 
sone/os  and  cartcioneSy  in  the  style  of  the  In  1751,  Boscawen  officiated  as  a  lord 
Italian  sonctti  and  canzoni.  The  greater  of  the  admiralty;  and  in  1755,  hostilities 
part  of  the  third  book  is  filled  by  a  para-  commencing   with  France,    he  was  de- 

?hrastic  translation  of  the  Greek  poem  of  snatched  with  a  squadron  of  eleven  sail  of 
lero  and  Leander.  Nothing  of  the  kind  the  line  to  cruize  on  the  banks  of  New- 
had  been  previously  known  in  the  Spanish  foundland,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
language.  The  first  edition  of  Boscan's  a  French  force  bound  to  the  river  St. 
works  appears  to  have  been  published  at  Lawrence.  By  passing  through  the 
Lisbon,  in  1543,  4to.  (Bouterwek.)  Straits  of  Belleisle,  a  course  never  before 
BOSCAWEN,  (Edward,)  a  British  attempted  by  ships  of  the  line,  the  French 
admiral,  of  considerable  renown,  third  son  squadron,  with  the  exception  of  two 
uf  Hugh  Boscawen,  created  viscount  vessels  pertaining  to  it,  escaped  capture. 
Falmouth  in  1720,  and  Charlotte,  daughter  The  ships  of  the  enemy  which  feA  into 
of  CharU's  Godfrey,  Esq.,  by  Arabella  the  hanas  of  Boscawen,  were  called  the 
Churchill,  his  wife,  sister  to  the  great  jilcide  (64),  and  the  Ly»,  a  vessel  of 
duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  bom  similar  class,  but,  when  taken,  only 
April  19,  1711,  entered  the  navy  at  an  "armed  en  flute."  It  is  worthy  of  re^ 
early  age,  and  became,  in  the  year  1737,  mark,  that  by  the  capture  of  the  Alciat^ 
captain  of  the  Leopard^  (^0.)  In  1739,  M.  de  Hocmiart,  who  commanded  her, 
he  accompanied  \  emou  as  a  volunteer  became  a  third  time  Boscawen's  prisoner, 
on  the  expedition  against  Porto-Bello;  He  had  taken  that  ofiicer  first  in  the 
and  subsequently  (1741)  he  served  under  Medea,  in  1744,  when  in  command  of 
the  same  admiral  at  Carthagena.  Here  the  Dreadnought ;  secondly,  in  the  Dia- 
was  aflbrded  him  the  first  opportunity  of  mond,  when  in  command  of  the  Nmmur^ 
displaying  that  ardent  spirit  of  enter-  in  Anson's  action  with  Le  Jonquiere, 
prise  and  heroic  contempt  of  danger.  May,  1747 ;  and  a  third  timei  in  the 
which  so  strongly  marked  his  conduct  in  Alcide,  as  above  stated, 
every  future  transaction  of  his  life.  In  In  1758  Boscawen  was  advanced  to 
1744,  when  in  command  of  the  Dread-  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  a|K 
nought  (60),  he  captured  the  French  pointed  commander-in-chief  of  a  for* 
frigate,  Medea^  commanded  by  M.  de  midable  fleet  equipped  to  cover  the 
Hocquart.  After  acting  with  success  as  descent  at  the  siege  of  Loaislmivli. 
commodore  of  a  squadron  employed  in  When  the  admiral  arrived  at  HalifaZi 
the  Channel,  hu  served,  in  the  year  1 747,  he  was  there  joined  by  general  Amberrt 
as  a  private  cai)Uun   in  Anson's  fleet,  and  the  army.    The  necenaiy  axranga* 
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ments  being  made,  the  fleet  sailed  from    lies  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
thence  on  the  2Sth  of  May.     Including    Michael,  at  Penkevel,  in  Cornwall,  where 
the   transports,   with  the  ships  of  war,    a  monument  of  exquisite  workmanship 
it   amounted  to   157  sail:    the  military    was  erected  to  his  memory, 
force    that    it    conveyed    consisted    of        BOSCAWEN,  (William,)  the  younger 
upwards  of  12,000  men.     On  the  2d  of    son  of  general  Boscawen,  was  bom  Aug. 
June,   the  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay  of    28,  1752,  and  sent  to  Eton  before  he  was 
Gaharus,  about  seven  miles  to  the  west-    seven  yearsold,  whence  he  went  to  Exeter 
ward  of  Louisburgh ;  and  the  siege  was    college,  Oxford.      Subsequently  he  be- 
pressed   with  so  much  vigour,   that  on    came  a  barrister.     In  1 792  he  pubhshed 
the  26th  of  July  the  officer  who  com-    a    Treatise    on   Convictions  under  the 
manded  in  the  fortress  proposed  to  sur-    Penal  Statutes,  &c.,  which  probably  led 
render.     The  terms  of  capitulation  were    to  his  appointment  as  a  commissioner  of 
readily  settled,  and  the   garrison,   con-    bankrupts,  an  office  which  he  held   to 
sisting  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  be-    his  death,  May  6,  1811,  although  he  had 
came  prisoners  of  war.     In  1759  Bos-    quitted   the  bar  after  he  was  made  a 
cawen  resumed  his  seat  at  tlic  Admiralty,     commissioner   of  the  Victualling-office, 
but    immediately    afterwards    was    ap-    As  a  literary  character,  he  is  best  known 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  souadron,    by  his  translation  of  Horace,  the   first 
consisting  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and    portion  of  which  appeared  in  179«?,  and 
two  frigates,   ordered  for  the  Mediter-    the  remainder  in    179S.     He   was  for 
ranean.     He  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on    several  years  a  contributor  to  the  British 
the  14th  of  April,  and  proceeded  direct    Critic,  and  is  the  supposed  author  of  the 
for  Toulon,  off*  which  port  he  cruized  for    ProCTess  of  Satire,  and  of  A  Supplement 
a  considerable  time,  in  the  hope  of  pro-    to  the  Progress,   both  written  m  verse, 
voking  De  la  Cue,  who  lay  there  with  a    and  accompanied  with  notes,  occasioned 
squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and    by  the  liberties  taken  with  some  eminent 
three  frigates,  to  come  out  and  engage    characters  in  The  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
him.     Taking  advantage  of  the  absence    By  his  marriage  with  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  British  squadron,  De  la  Cue,  who    of  archdeacon    Ibbetson,   he    left    five 
being  under  orders  to  repair  to  Brest,     orphan  children.     He  was  one   of  the 
departed   port,    thinking    to   elude    the    earliest  and  warmest  supporters  of  that 
vigilance   of  the   Britisn  admiral,  who    admirable  institution,  the  Literary  Fund, 
he  knew  by  good   information  was  re-    which  he  used  to  consider  in  the  light  of 
fitting   his   squadron,   and   replenishing    his  child,  and  to  aid  it  equally  with  his 
his  water  and  provisions,  at  Gibraltar,    purse  and  pen. 

But  Boscawen 's  vigilance  rendered  the        BOSCH  VAN  DEN,  the  surname  of 
enemy's  attempt  abortive.     Nearly  half    two  painters  in  the  Low   Countries. — 
of  the  French  squadron  was  captured  or    Balthasar,   bom  at  Antwerp,   in  1675, 
destroyed,    and  the  foundation  laid  for    excelled   in  painting  interiors  of  apart- 
the   total   subversion    of   the   visionary    ments,  elegantly  and  curiously  fumisned. 
schemes  formed  by  the  French  court  for    He  also  painted  portraits  of  a  small  size 
the  attack  of  the  British  dominions  in    with  great   success.     His  fame   in   this 
their  most  vital  part.     Boscawen 's  last    way  induced   the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
services  were  confined  to  the  home  sta-    borough,  when  at  Antwerp,  to  employ 
tion.  dividing  with  lord  Hawke  the  arduous    him  upon  an  equestrian  picture  of  nim- 
dutyof  watching  in  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of    self;    but  Van    Bloemen    painted    the 
Biscay  the  remaining  ships  of  Conflans'    horse.     Bosch  died  in  1715. — Jacobf  horn 
defeated  fleet.    The  "  Brave  Boscawen,"    at  Amsterdam,  in  1636,  painted  fruit  with 
as  he  was  usually  styled,  died  at  his  seat    extraordinary  truth  and  neatness.     He 
at  Hatchland,  near  Guilford,  of  a  bilious    died  in  1676.     (Bryan.     Pilkington.) 
fever,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1761,  in        BOSCII,  (Jerome  van,)  was  the  son  of 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  universally    an  apothecary  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
regretted.     He    was  a  seaman,    in   the    was  born,  March  23,  1740.     At  an  early 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  strongly    age  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
attiched  to  his   profession,  and  always    of  Latin  poetry,  and  for  a  taste  in  lite- 
ready  to  quit  a  life  of  comparative  ease    rature,  which  Peter  Burmann  the  younger 
at  the  admiralty  (of  which  he  continued    encouraged  and  directed.   Having  formed 
till  his  death  as  one  of  the  commissioners,)     when   a   boy   an  acquaintance  with  the 
and  to  engage  with  alacrity  in  any  ser-    son  of  Hooft,  the  burgomaster,  he  edited 
vice  that   his   colleagues   at   the   board    the   posthumous   poetry   of  his   school- 
might  require  him  to  undertake.     He    fellow,  and  was  by  the  interest  of  the 
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father  appointed  to  a  lucrative  situation,    matics  and  pbysici,  which  first  brought 
similar  to  that  of  town- clerk  in  England,    out  his  great  talents.     He  soon  arrived 
In    1800  he  was  made  curator  of  the    at  eminence,  and  was  in   consequence 
university  of  Leydcn,  where  he  had  the    appouited  mathematical  professor  m  the 
opportunity  of  repairing  in  part  the  in-    Jesuits'  college  at  Rome.     In  the  public 
jury  done  by  the  revolution.  His  library,    disputations  m   the  schools   it  was  his 
which  cost  him  sixty  years  to  collect,  was    practice  to  advance,  but  very  carefully, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  copies ;    original  ideas  and  opinions,  which  on  the 
and  so  afraid  was  he  of  their  being  soiled,    subject  in  hand  had  occurred  to  his  own 
that  he  would  never  lend  a  book.     He    mind,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  sound- 
is  best  known  by  his  edition,  still  im-    ness  of  them,  and  of  eliciting  whatever 
perfect,  of  the  Anthologia  Grseca  cum    light  the  ensuing  debate   might   throw 
version c  Latina  H.  Grotii,  of  which  the    upon  them.    Dunne  his  occupation  of 
first  volume  appeared  in  1795,  and  the    this  chair,  he  published  tracts  on  some 
fourth  and  last  in  1810,  containing,  with    of  the  most  recondite  subjects   in  the 
those  of  Huet,  the  unedited  notes  of    range  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  in  even* 
Salmasius  and  his  own,  which  do  not,    one  of  them  displayed  great  variety  and 
however,  eo  beyond  two  of  the  seven    depth  of  researcn,  immense  labour,  and 
books  of  tlie  Anthologis ;   nor  has  the    brilliant  talent.    He  thus  earned  a  high 
learned  world  much  reason  to  lament  the    reputation    throughout    £urope,    which 
non-appearunce   of  the  remainder,   for    made  him  much  nonoured  and  courted 
thougn  they  exhibit  a  considerable  extent    by   the  great  and  the   learned.     Pop« 
of  reading,  they  rarely  furnish  the  ex-    Benedict  XIV.   and  king   John   V.  of 
planation  of  an  obscure  passage,  or  the    Portugal  consulted  him  on  architecture, 
correction  of  a  corrupt  one.     Besides  his    hydrodynamics,  and  like  subjects.    He 
Latin  poems,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1803    ^as  employed  to  correct  the  topography 
and  1808,   he   wrote   a  copy  of  Latin    of  the  papal  states,  and  to  measure  a 
verses,  which  were  translated,  it  seems,    degree  of  tlie  meridian  there.     He  was 
into  Dutch,  French,  and  German,  under    also  sent  by  the  senate  of  Ragusa  to  the 
the  title  of  Lauder  Buonapartii,  et  Klogia    court  of  London,  to  remove  some  im- 
ad  Galliam,  in  1801,  on  the  occasion  of    favourable  impressions  from  the  British 
the  first  consul's  life  being  endangered  by    government.     Scientific  men  paid  him 
the  blowing  up  of  the  infernal  machine.    Sue  honour  while  in  £nglana ;  and  in 
He  died  Jan.  11,  1811.  return  for    attentions  from    the   Roysl 

BOSCHAERT,  (Nicholas,)  a  painter  Society,  he  addressed  a  Latin  poem  to 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  them,  De  Solis  ac  Luns  defectibus,  ele- 
1696.  His  master  was  Crepu,  but  he  gaiit  in  its  style,  and  a  singular  effi>rt  of 
soon  surpassed  him,  and  rose  to  great  rare  talent  in  reducing  matters  of  ab- 
eminence  in  his  line  of  art.  He  died  struse  tlieory  and  cakulation  to  har- 
about  17-16.     (Bryan.     Pilkington.)  monious  verse.     He  declined,  however, 

BOSCIII,  the  surname  of  two  Flo-  the  invitation  by  the  society  to  join 
rentinc  painters. — FabriciiUf  who  died  in  some  of  their  members  in  a  voyage  to 
1612,  was  pupil  of  Passignano,  and  America  in  1762,  to  observe  the  transit 
became  eminent  in  history. — FranctM^  of  Venus.  After  filling  the  mathematical 
who  died  in  1675,  was  also  of  some  note  chair  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and 
in  historical  composition,  but  his  chief  superintending  the  ob8er\'atory  at  Brers, 
merit  lay  in  portrait.     (Pilkington.)  the  empress  queen  promoted  him  to  the 

BOSCOViCH,  (Roger  Joseph,)  a  cele-  chair  of  astronomy  and  optics  at  Milan. 
bnited  natural  uhiloso^iher,  bum  at  Ra-  While  here,  the  suppression  of  his  order, 
gusa,  on  the  Aariutic,  m  1711,  professor  in  1773,  gave  a  blow  to  feelings  which  he 
of  mathematics  successively  at  Rome,  never  tlioroughly  recovered.  He  sought 
Pavia,  and  Milan.  His  youth  was  marked  refuge  in  Paris,  and  by  the  interest  of 
by  no  precocity  of  talent,  though  he  was  some  ]>atrons  there,  he  obtained  the  w^ 
sent  to  study  philosophy  under  the  ablest  pointment  from  the  French  government 
masters  of  the  day,  the  Jesuits.  In  his  of  director  of  the  optical  instruments  of 
fifleenth  year  (1725)  he  was  admitted  their  marine,  with  an  income  of  8,000 
into  their  body,  and  sent  to  Rome.  Two  livres.  This  enabled  him  to  pumie  hu 
years  were  here  Mpent  in  learning  the  optical  inquiries,  but  did  not  make  him 
rules  of  his  order,  when  he  etigerly  re-  happy :  he  mourned  for  the  ruin  of  lus 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  par-  oraer.  He  beguiled  much  of  his  time 
ticularly  Latin  verse.  Having  completed  at  Paris  in  composition,  and  after  tea 
his  noviciate,  he  applied  himself  to  mathe-    years,  in  1783,  obtained  leave  to  return 
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to  Italy  on  furlough,  for  the  purpose  of  emulo,   Lips.   1728,  4to.      Dissert  de 

there  printing  his  writings.     Accordingly  Calyce  Toumefortii,  ib.  1733,  4to. 
at  Bassano  he  published  a  collection  of        BOSE,  (George  Matthias,)  a  celebrated 

them  in  five  volumes   4to,   of  which  a  physician,   son  of  a  rich  merchant  of 

third  part  is  occupied  on  one  of  the  most  Leipsic,  where  he  was  bom,  Sept  22, 

difficult  parts  of  optics,  viz.  the  theory  1710.     He  was  made  M.D.  1729,  and 

of  achromatic  glasses.     Thence  he  visited  having  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 

Rome,  to  enjoy  for  a  time  the  society  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  he 

many  eminent  men  who  had  been  the  was  chosen  to  succeed  Martin  Gottholf 

companions  of  his  former  days.      He  Loescher  in  a  chair  at  the  academy  of 

then  proceeded  to  Milan,  and  occupied  Wittemberg.     He  occupied  this  honour- 

himself  there  in  revising  some  of  his  own  able  position  with  great  6clat  for  many 

works,   and  in  preparing  for  the  press  years,  and  died  at  Magdeburg,  whither 

the  poems  of  tne   celebrated   Benedict  the  Prussians  had  conveyed  nim   as  a 

Stay.     But  his  leave  of  absence  from  hostage.  Sept  17,  1761 ;  highly  esteemed 

Paris,  two  years,  was  fast  expiring,  and  by  the  learned  of  all  Europe,  to  whom 

he  had  to  choose  between  resuming  the  he  was  known  by  his  researches  into  the 

duties  of  his  appointment  there  and  his  nature  of  electricity.  Among  other  works, 

resignation  of  it.     He  decided  on   the  he   published,  De  Eclipsi  Terrse,   Lips, 

latter,   for  he  could   not  bring  himself  1733,  4to.     Schediasma  Litterarium,  quo 

again  to  exchange  the   society  of  tried  contenta  Elementorum  Euclidis  enunciat, 

friends,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  et  simul  de  variis  Editionibus  post  Fabri- 

and  affectionate    estimation,   for    what  cium  nonnulla  dissent,    ib,   1738,  4to. 

seemed  a  state  of  vassallase  in  another  Oratio  de  Attractione  ex   Electricitate, 

land.      But   he   did  not   long  survive.  Wittemb.    1738,   4to.      Transitus  Mer- 

Attacks   of  gout   and   other   infirmities  curii  sub  Sole  observatus,  i6.  1743,  4to ; 

overpowered  both  body  and  mind,  and  translated  into  French,   1745,  4to.     De 

he  sank  into  a  state  of  hopeless  fatuity,  Electricitate,  ib,  1743,  4to.     Tentamina 

which   in    five    months    more    brought  Electrica  in  Acad.  Reg.  Lond.  et  Paris, 

him  to  the  grave,  on  the  13th  of  Fe-  primum  habita,   &c.    ib,   1744-47,   4to. 

bruary,  1787,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  Discours  sur  la  Lumi^re  des  Diamans  et 

his  age.  de  plusieurs  autres  Corps,  Gotting.  1745, 

Boscovich,  we  have  seen,  was  a  poet  4to;  in  German,  Wittemb.  1745,  4to. 
as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and  would  fre-  De  Sympathi^  Attractione,  et  Gravitate 
quently  compose  verses  impromptUj  and  substituta,  Wittemb.  1756, 4to.  He  pub- 
recite  them,  to  the  no  small  amusement  lished  also  many  papers  in  the  Acta 
of  his  associates.  He  had  travelled  in  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  Philo* 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  a  most  sophical  Transactions, 
agreeable,  well-informed,  lively  com-  BOSE,  (John  Andrew,)  professor  of 
panion.  He  published  a  work  in  4to,  on  history  at  Jena,  bom  at  Leipsic,  June  17, 
the  result  of  the  commission  that  he  1626.  He  died  August  29,  1674,  highly 
undertook,  conjointly  with  father  Maize,  respected  among  the  best  European 
to  measure  degrees  in  Italy.  It  was  scholars  for  talents  and  learning.  He 
translated  into  French,  and  printed  at  published  a  good  edition  of  Cornelius 
Paris  in  1770.  In  his  principal  work,  Mepos,  in  1657,  and  produced  several 
Theoria  Philosophise  Naturalis,  he  em-  valuable  pieces  of  a  limited  size.  In  1701 
braces  partly  the  Leibnitzian  and  partly  was  published,  PetroniiSatyricon.puritate 
the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  but  goes  be-  Donatum,  d  MS.  Jo.  And.  Bosii.  (Biog. 
yond  both  in  some  points,  especially  in  Univ.) 

the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces.     On         BOSE,  (Mag.  John  George,)  bom  at 

li^ht  he  agrees  with  Newton ;  on  elec-  Oschatz,  in  Saxony,  in  1662,  one  of  the 

tricity  with  Franklin ;  and  on  sensation  most  noted  of  the  German  pietists.     He 

with  Hartley.  recommended    domestic  assemblies    for 

BOSE,  (Caspar,)  a  physician  in  the  pious  exercises,  declared  himself  for  the 

earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  and  taught 

senator  of  Leipsic,  and  also  professor  of  that  God  has  appointed  a  certain  period 

botany  there.     He  enriched  the  garden  for  repentance,  after  the  expiration  of 

to  such  an  extent  as  to  render   it  the  which,  the  sinner  must  in  vam  look  for 

largest  of  its  description  in  Germany,  grace  or  forgiveness.    (See  his  Terminus 

Linnsus  consecrated  a  genus  of  plants  rercmptoriusSaluti8Human8e,1698.)  In 

(Bosea)  to  him,  and  he  published  Dis-  consequence  of  this  work,    his  brother 

sertatio    de    Motu    Plantarum,    SensQs  clergy     instituted     public    proceedings 
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against  liim,  and  Bosc  was  reprimanded  Maria,)  a  distinguished  phytician  tnd 
by  tiie  consistory  at  Sorau.  He  did  not  Greek  scholar,  bom  at  Montdidier,  &Iaidi 
seem,  however,  at  all  disposed  to  abandon  20th,  1 744,  of  a  noble  family.  His  fiuher, 
his  doctrine.  His  death  took  place  in  a  physician  at  Rbeinis,  sent  him  to  ths 
1700;  and  the  controversy  to  which  he  Jesuits'  college  at  Paris  in  1755,  where 
had  given  rise  did  not  reach  its  height  he  obtained  many  prices  for  his  knov- 
tiil  afterwards.  It  spread  throughout  ledge  of  Greek.  After  proceeding  M.A. 
Germany,  und  employed  a  great  number  in  1762,  he  devoted  himself  to  medical 
of  learned  pens.  The  opponents  of  the  science,  for  which  his  father  had  destined 
new  doctrine  by  fur  outnumbered  its  him.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Greek 
friends ;  but  Kechenbach,  of  Leipsic,  led,  however,  to  his  appointment  as  pro- 
its  principal  advocate,  compensated  for  fessorofthatlanguageintheRoyalCouege 
inferiority  of  numbers  by  industry  and  of  France,  in  1774.  Some  years  after- 
zeal.  The  dispute  was  most  violent  from  wards  he  was  made  roval  censor,  and  one 
1700  to  1703;  but  did  not  terminate  till  of  the  physicians  of  the  Hotel  Dien. 
1 709.  When  chosen  doctor-regent  of  the  faculty 

BOSQUET,  (Francis  du,)   a  learned    of  Paris,  he  delivered  lectures  in  ranery 
French  prelate,  bom  at  Narhonne,  May    and  botany  in  the  Latin  language.    The 
28,  1605,  and  originally  in  the  law.     He    learning  of  Bosquillon  has  been  displayed 
resigned,  however,  his  legal  appointments    in  various  works,  and  his  application  was 
in  1650,   fur  the  bishopric  of  Lodeve,    incessant,   in  spite  of  a  disease  of  the 
which  he  exchanged,  in  1657,  for  that  of    pylorus,  which  be  was  conscious  would 
Montpellier.      He  died  June  24,  1G76,    prove  fatal  to  him.     Nevertheless,  his 
universally  respected  for  qualities  highly    friends  vainly  advised  him  to  relax  in  his 
becoming  a  christian  prelate,  and  honour-    studies :  he  found  in  them  «  true  con- 
ably  counnemoratcd  in  the  literary  world    solation.     He  looked  upon   death,  and 
by  some  valuable  publications.     In  1632    contemplated  every  thing  in  relation  to 
he  published,    at   Paris,    the   Synopsis    it,  with  the  greatest  tranquillity,  and  even 
Legum,  written  by  Michael  Psellus,  junior,    composed  his  own  epitaph,  to  be  recorded 
in  Greek  iambics,  from  a  MS.  in  the    in  the  cemetery  of  rdre  la  Chaise.     His 
iirchie})isco|)al  library  at  Narhonne,  with    death  took  place   November  23,  1816. 
a  Latin  version  and  notes.     In  the  same    By  his  practice,  and  prudence  in  the 
year  appeared  the  lives  of  eight  French    management  of  his  affairs,  he  acquired  a 
popes,  who  sate  at  Avignon  from  1805    very  considerable  and  valuable  library, 
to  1394,  by  authors  nearly  contemporary,    consisting  of  upwards  of  30,000  volumes, 
with  Bosquet's  notes.     Much  fault  being    which  contained  all  the  best  editions  of 
found  with  these  lives  as  incorrect,  Baluze    the  ancient  classics.    Amone  his  puUica- 
aAeniv'ards  corrected  tliem  by  the  help  of    tions,  original  and  translated,  are : — Hip- 
other  MSS.,  and  inserted  them  in  his    pocratisAphorismietPraenotionum  Liber, 
Vita;  Papanim  A venionensium.  Par.  1 693.    Paris,  1 784,  1 2mo ;  second  edition,  1 814. 
Bosquet,  in  the  year  1633,  published  an    This  work  is  the  result  of  ereat  applica- 
essay   on   the    ecclesiastical    history   of    tion.     Bosquillon  examineda  great  num- 
France,    entitled,    Ecclosia;    Gallicanse    her  of  MSS.,  corrected  many  errors,  and 
Historiarum   Liber   Prhmis.     This  con-    established  a  variety  of  new  readings. 
tained  a  severe  but  just  reflection  upon     He  added  a  Latin  MS.  version  of  m 
the  monkish  credulity  that  has  corrupted    thirteenthcentuTy,from  the  Roy sJ  Library 
tlie  fountains  of  medieval  religious  histor}-.    of  Paris,  (No.  1791.)  accompanied,  as  he 
ArchbishopUssher  extracted  this  passage    coniectured,  with  the  Commentaries  of 
in  the  beginning  of  his  preface  to  the    Oribasius.      Physiologic   de   CuUen,   ib. 
Brit.  Eccl.  Antiqu.     A  second  edition,     17S5,  3  vols,  8vo.     El^mens  de  M^de- 
howevcr,  published  in   1636,  is  without    cine   Pratique   de   CuUen,    £6.    1785-87, 
it.     Bosquet  subsequently  published  four    2  vols,  Svo ;  1819,  3  vols,  8vo.     Traite 
books  of  Innocent  the  Tliird's  epistles,    'nieoriquc  et  Pratique  des  Ulcdres,  par 
with  some  other  works  of  less  importance.     B.  Brll,  ib.  17S8,  1803,  8vo.     Trait^  de 
He  was  an  able,  candid,  and  learned  man;    la  Matiere  Medicale,  pur  W.  Cullen,  ib, 
but,  perliaps,  the  important  works  that     17S9-90,  8vo,  2  vols.     Cours  complet  de 
have  been  mentioned,  require  a  greater    Chinireie,  par  B.  Bell,  ib,  1 796,  6  volsy 
degree  of  critical  knowledge  and  acute-    8vo.      Traitd  de  la  Gonorrh^  Virulente 
ness  tlian  are  usually  found  at  the  age    de  B.  Bell,  ib.  1802,  2  vols,  Svo.     Me- 
when  he  undertook  them.     (Bayle.    Cle-    moire  sur  les  Causes  de  VHydrophobie, 
mcnt.     Fabr.  Bihi.  Gr.)  ih.  1802,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 

BOSQL-ILLON,     (Kdward    Francis    Society  of  Emulation,  (torn,  v.)  in  which 
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be  maintains  the   absurd  opinion,  that  of  the  revolution  in  Holland,  in  1813,  of 

this  disease  docs  not  depend  upon  any  which  there  is  a  German  translation, 
npecific  virus.     Bosquillon  also  published        BOSSCHAERT,  (Thomas  Willibrord,) 

a  letter  condemning  the  edition  of  the  an  eminent  painter,  born  at  Bergen-op- 

Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  put  forth  in  Zoom,    in   1613,    and   educated    under 

1 779,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Lefebvre,  Segers,  at  Antwerp,  where  then  resided 

of  Villebrune,  and  convicted  this  editor  some   of   the    greatest  masters   of   the 

of  several  gross  omissions  and  interpola-  Flemish  school.    Having  greatly  profited 

tions.    He  likewise  translated  Lawrence's  there,  his  instructor  advised  him  to  visit 

Observations  on  a  particular  affection  of  Italy  for  farther  improvement.     After  a 

the   testis,   Paris,   1808,  8vo.     He  also  residence   of  four  years   at   Rome,   he 

translated   part  for  the  Abr6g6  of  the  returned  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  ac- 

Transactions   of  the   Royal   Society   of  quired  a  reputation  no  less  high  than 

London.      He   furnished   the   terms   in  merited.    His  style  nearly  resembles  that 

medicine  and  natural  history  to  the  Voca-  of  Vandyck,  both  in  history  and  portrait, 

bulaire    de   Wailly ;    and    revised    the  His  colouring  is  extremely  tender  and 

translation  of  SprengeVs  History  of  Medi-  harmonious,  his  touch  is  free  and  spirited, 

cine.      He  had  contemplated  the  pub-  his  heads  are  graceful,  and  his  finishing 

lication   of  editions   of   various  works,  is   often   exquisite.     Hence  his  works, 

which  death  prevented  him  from  accom-  though  placed  by  those  of  Rubens  and 

plishing.  Vandyck,   are    still    admired   as   noble 

BOSSCHA,    (Hermann,)     a    distin-  specimens  of  the  Flemish  school.     Boss- 

guished    Dutch   philosopher  and    anti-  chaert  died  at  Antwerp  in  1656.    (Bryan, 

quaty,  and  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  Pilkington.) 

of  modem  times,  bom  at  Leeuwarden,        BOSSCHE,    (William  van    der,)    an 

1755,  educated  first  in  his  native  town,  eminent  physician  at  Lidge,  in  the  seven- 

and  then  in  philology  and  jurisprudence  teenth  century.     His  only  known  work 

at  the  university  of  Franeker,   where,  is,   Historia  Medica,  in  quft  Libris  IV. 

when  scarcely  twenty,  he  became  rector  Animalium  Natura    et    eorum   Medica 

of  the  Latin  school.    In  1780  he  was  ap-  Utihtas  exacts  et  luculenter  tractautur 

pointed  rector  of  the  school  atDeventer ;  Brux.  1639,  4to. 

but,  in  1787,  was  dismissed  from  this  BOSSE,  (Abraham,)  an  able  French 
office  on  account  of  his  revolutionary  engraver,  and  author  upon  artistical  sub- 
principles,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  jects,  bom  at  Tours,  in  1611.  He  received 
conceal,  and  was  for  two  years  witnout  a  very  good  education  there,  and  he- 
public  employment.  In  1795  he  was  coming  eventually  very  intimate  with  the 
appointed  professor  of  history,  antiquities,  celebrated  Desargues,  he  acquired  a  fund 
rhetoric,  and  Greek  literature  at  Har-  of  geometrical  knowledge  which  served 
derwyk.  In  1798  he  declined  the  situa-  him  most  essentially  both  as  an  artist  and 
tion  of  chief  of  the  first  ofiice  in  the  a  writer.  He  engraved  a  great  number 
departmentof  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  of  plates,  chiefly  from  his  own  designs, 
ofiered  him  by  the  republican  govern-  in  a  bold  masterly  manner.  Among  his 
ment.  He  was  af^rwards  successively  artistical  works,  the  following  have  been 
professor  of  history  and  antiquities  at  reprinted : — ^Trait6  de  diverses  Mani^es 
Groningen,  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  de  Graver  en  Taille  douce.  Manidre  de 
Amsterdam,  and  professor  of  the  history  Dessiner  les  Ordres  d'Architecture.  Bosse 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  Holland  to  the  died  in  his  native  town,  in  1678.  (Bryan. 
Athenaeum  of  that  city.    He  died  August  Biog.  Univ.) 

12,  1819.     His  Latin  poems,  Musa  Da-        BOSSI,  (Benign,)  a  designer  and  en- 

ventriaca,  1786,  and  his  Pax  Ambiensis,  graver,  bom  in  the  Milanese,  in  1727, 

(on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which  he  recited  and  resident  for  some  time  at  Dresden, 

before  the  assembled  academy  at  Har-  Being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  that 

derwyk,  and  which  was  reprinted  by  Didot  place  in  the  seven  years*  war,  he  went  to 

at  Paris,)  have  a  true  poetical  value,  and  Parma,  and  was  patronized  by  the  duke, 

are  at  the  same  time  classically  correct.  (Bryan.) 

He  translated  Blair's  Rhetoric;  Plutarch's  BOSSIUS,  (James,)  a  Flemish  en- 
Lives;  Denon's  work  on  Egypt;  Schiller's  graver,  bom  about  1520,  chiefly  resident 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  wrote  a  at  Rome.  His  work  is  neat,  but  rather 
very  useful  classical  hand-book  of  mytho-  stiff;  and  although  his  drawing  is  not 
logy,  antiquities,  and  history.  (Biblio-  very  correct,  he  has  produced  prints  of 
theca  Classica,  1794.)  He  is  also  the  considerable  merit.  (Bryan.) 
author  of  a  not  very  satisfactorv  history        BOSSO,  (Donatus,)  a  Milanese  advo- 
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caV:,  },fjm  In  1  iZC.  aTithor  of  tvo  7orks,  elegant  liieratnre    in    Mreral    religknu 

yr.uvA  in  a  ver\'  rare  folio  voi!iT.e,  at  hou^e*,  but  at  length  retired  from  thii 

M.iari,  in  1  }Cf2.   'I'he  former  work,  known  inono'j:>DOiu  drudgery  to  read  and  vntc 

a>  C'lronica  iV^-idana,  iii  a  ^ort  of  com-  accrrdinz  to   the    bent   of  his  own   in- 

p>nl.o::s    universal    hi.^tory    fror/i    the  clinations.     His  leisure  proved  prolific, 

wori'i'%  b*:^Hnnin;?  to  th^i  author  h  lisie ;  in  1674,  of  a  parallel  betveen  the  phy- 

th<;  latVrr  iA  a  hi<!tA>ry  of  tr.e  pr'.latea  of  fiical  principles  of  Ariatotle  and  those  of 

MiJan,  from  the  firai  to  1  Wj.     Clement.  Des  Cartes.     But  he  was  not  conudEred 

Bio^.  t'niv,;  ver}'   succes^ul  in  his  intended  recon- 

iiO.S>.0,  'J^omej  bom  at  Pavia.  in  ciliation  of  the  two  philosophers,  either 

VtS\  of  a  noMe  Mi]an<:-e  frmiily,   first  from  substantial  differences  between  them, 

prof'.-ii-.or  of  eloquence  at  M.Ian,  after-  or  his  own  imperfect  acquaintance  vith 

wardi   of   el'-r.^aiit    literature   at   Pa  via,  their  systems.     In  1675  be  published  s 

knovirri  a<t  aiitlior  of  a  in-aiw*:  on   the  dissertation   on   the   epic    poem,   which 

Koinan  toga^  and  of  "orne  sir  hilar  pieces  long  passed  for  a  standard  piece  of  criti- 

to  be  fo'ind  in  Salience's  Thesaurus  of  cism,  and  was  translated  into  Knglish  in 

IC'iman  Antinuities.     (iiio;r.  Univ.;  1719.     Its    day  is,   however,   gone,  a 

JjOSS^),  (.Matthew,;  an  Italian  writer  fanciful  train  of  thought,  which  has  been 
of  Latin,  con-iiderably  noted  in  his  day,  carefully  exposed,  having  diverted  public 
born  at  Verona  in  1127.  He  was  sent  attention  from  the  sound  obserii'atioDS 
eariy  to  .Milan  for  education,  and  made  which  it  really  contains.  Bo»&u  died 
a  nio't  sati^^factory  progress;  but  his  March  14,  1680.  (Chalmers.  Morhof.) 
friends  became  uneasy  about  his  morals  BOSSL'ET,  (James  Benign,)  one  of 
in  a  city  so diatipat'd,  and  hastily  recalled  the  most  famous  of  Romish  controver- 
liirn  iti  V'frrona.  He  soon  discovered  a  sialists,  bom  at  Dijon,  September  37, 
vf-ry  serioim  frame  of  mind,  and,  in  1451,  1627,  of  an  eminent  legal  family.  His 
became  a  canon  rerfular  in  the  congrega-  earlier  education  was  conducted  by  the 
tion  of  St.  John  of  Late  ran.  He  subse-  Jesuits  in  his  native  city,  and  a  circum- 
qiu'iitly  filled  several  ecclesiastical  em-  stance  occurred  to  him  when  very  young 
jiloynients  with  great  credit;  among  them,  which  strikingly  marks  the  ditfercnce 
u  visiuition  of  the  Genoese  nunneries,  between  protestant  and  Romish  countries. 
whif;h  bud  become  extremely  corrupt.  A  Latin  Bible  accidentally  fell  in  his 
Asa  reward  for  these  services,  Sixtus  IV.  way,  and  he  read  it  with  such  an  interest 
thrice  oliered  him  a  bishopric,  but  Bosso  as  no  lapse  of  years  allowed  him  to  forget. 
declined.  So  much  did  Laurence  dc'  Among  protestants,  almost  eveiy  reading 
Medici  value  him,  that  be  chose  him  for  child  is  first  interested  by  the  BiUe. 
the  Holenin  delivery  uf  the  ensigns  of  the  Had  Bossuet  liehted  upon  Scripture 
cardinalute  to  bis  son  John,  afterwards  somewhat  later  than  he  did,  he  might, 
Leo  X.,  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  perhaps,  have  noticed  how  our  Saviour 
HiuTcd  collect;  when  so  young  a  boy,  treats  the  operation  of  men's  traditions 
that  bis  ])atron,  Innocent  VllL,  mode  a  upon  the  ancient  Jewish  faith,  and  have 
bar^'ain,  to  save  ap]>earances,  that  he  thus  been  spoiled  for  advocating  any 
should  not  uMsume  the  Human  purple  religious  system  that  makes  large  appeils 
until  after  the  lapse  of  three  years.  Bosso  to  an  unwritten  word.  But  children 
died  at  Padua,  in  l.')02,  highly  respected  chiefly  read  the  Bible  for  the  facts;  and 
for  scliolarsbi]),  acuteness,  eloquence,  and  when  Bossuet  was  becoming  ripe  for  doc- 
moral  worth.  His  epistles  arc  the  most  trinal  inquiry,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
interesting  of  bis  worlcs,  and  have  been  prejudice  and  sophbtry.  His  later  studies 
several  times  reprinted.  His  dialogue,  were  pursued  at  Pans,  and  with  such 
I)i;  Veris  ac  Salutaribus  Animi  Gaudiis,  brilliant  success,  that  common  fame 
bavin;;  become  very  scarce,  was  reprinted  pointed  at  him  as  a  prodigy.  His  at- 
by  Mabillon,  in  the  Musn'um  Itiilicum,  tention  was  principally  bestowed  upon 
and  it  has  been  transIatiMl  into  Italian.  Scripture  ana  the  fathers ;  and  among 
His  whole  works  were  published  at  Bo-  the  tatter,  Austin  was  his  great  authority. 
lo{;na,  in  Hi27,  exce]>t  the  third  b(K>k,  In  1(352  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
or  volinne  of  e])iNtlcs,  which,  on  account  was  ordained  priest.  Soon  siterwards 
of  its  ( xtrenie  rarity,  escaped  the  editor's  he  removed  to  Metz,  where  he  was  canon, 
notice.    ( Hayle.    Chalniers.    Biog.  Univ.)  and  subHcqurntly  grand  archdeacon  and 

H(  )SSU,  ( Uene  le,)  an  eminent  French  dean.    His  abilities  were  soon  put  into  re- 

critic,   born  at   Paris,  March   1(),    UY-W,  quisition  there  by  the  bishop,  who  wished 

III*  was  a  canon  re;;ular  in  the  abbey  of  fox  a  refutation  of  a  catechism  by  PanI 

^t.  (icncvievc,  and,  at  one  time,  taught  Ferry,  a  protestant  minister  of  high  cbai- 
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racter.     Bossuet  undertook  this  office,    ablest  has  been  thought  his  Discoun  sur 
■    and  performed  it,  not  only  to  the  satis-    I'Histoire  Universelle,  first  published  in 
faction  of  his  own  party,  but  also  in  such    1681,  and  often  reprinted.     It  has  three 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  favourable  im-    divisions,  of  which  the  first  is  chrono- 
:   pression  upon  his  opponents.    The  con-    logical,  based  on  the  labours  of  arch- 
I   version  of  the   protestants   was  now   a    bishop  Ussher ;  the  second  is  a  series  of 
finvourite  scheme  at  court ;  and  Anne  of    reflections  on  the  truth  and  condition  of 
Austria,    the  queen  mother,  considered    religion ;  the  third   is  a  comprehensive 
Bossuet,  from  his  refutation  of  Ferry's    and  noble  view  of  the  great  political  re- 
catechism,   as    admirably    fitted    for    a    volutions   down  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
Romish  mission  in  the  diocese  of  Metz.    magne.     Every    preceding    view    of   a 
He  showed  himself  quite  equal  to  the    subject  so  immense  had  been  superficial 
duty,  having  great  success.    There  had    and  uninteresting.     It  was  reserved  for 
long  been,  in  fact,  among  the  French,    the  mighty  genius  of  Bossuet  to  discern 
a  growing  disposition  to  profess  the  same    an  unity  and  trace  a  coherence  in  the 
religion  that  was  generally  professed  by    greater  movements  of  human  affairs,  that 
the  great,  and  exclusively  patronized  in    eroup   them   into  one    instructive    and 
high  quarters.    Hence  a  man  of  Bossuet's    delightful   whole.     Still  it  is   this  able 
abilities  and  address  could  find  no  great    man's   controversial    talents    that  have 
difficulty  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  French    chiefiy  earned  his  fame.     His  refiitation 
protestantism.     His  rural  labours  were    of  Ferry's  catechism,  already  mentioned, 
varied  occasionally  by  calls  to  Paris  upon    appeared  in  1655.     In  1671  appeared  his 
business  for  the  chapter  of  Metz.     In    Exposition   de  I'Eglise   Catholique    sur 
these  visits  to  the  capital  he  displayed    les  Matidres  de  Controverse ;  a  work  of 
pulpit  eloquence  of  the  highest  order,  and    small   extent,  but   most  carefully  con- 
the  queen  mother  followed  him   every    sidcred,  which  has  been  translated  into 
where.     By  her  means  he  was  appointed    various  languages,   and  incessantly  re- 
to  preach  before  the  king  in  the  Advent    printed.     It  was  written  for  the  use  of 
of  1661,  and  in  the  following  Lent,  an    two  brothers  of  the  Dangeau  family ;  and 
honour  very  unusual  for  a    divine   of    having  been  shown  to  IMrenne,  the  most 
34.     He  acquitted  himself,  however,  so    eminent  protestant  remaining  in  France, 
as  to  secure  a  succession  of  similar  dis-    it  induced  him  to  become  a  Romanist, 
tinctions,  and  in  1669  he  was  nominated    No  work  has  been  found  in  later  years 
bishop  of  Condom.     He  was  consecrated    so  serviceable  to  the  papal  church    as 
to  this  see  at  Pontoise,  in  the  general    this.     It  is  confidently  cited  by  Romish 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France,  Sept.    advocates  as  a  complete  answer  to  those 
21,  1670,  but  he  only  neld  it  about  twelve    who  charge  their  system  with  indefen- 
months,  finding  the  duties  of  a  distant    sibleabsiurdities.  The  author  undoubtedly 
diocese  quite  incompatible  with  those  of    manages  to  keep  baffling  questions  very 
tutor  to  the  dauphin,  which  he  became    much  out  of  sight     He  undertakes  no 
immediately  after  his  consecration.     For    defence   of  any   doctrine    unsanctioned 
his  royal   pupil  Bossuet  composed   his    by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  this  his 
discourse  on  universal  history,  and  some    ground  is  chosen  fairly  no  less  than  judi- 
other  works,  but  he  has  not  been  con-    ciously.     But  then  he  maintains  it  un- 
sidered  so  successful  in  tuition  as  he  was  in    fairly,  by  declining  any  farther  notice  to 
most  of  his  undertakings.     He  might  not,    all  ntes  and  usages,  however  general,  or 
undoubtedly,  have  had  materials  to  work    sanctioned  by  the  regular  discipline  of 
upon  of  sufficient  plasticity ;  but  it  is  pro-    his  church,  than  the  council  obliges  him 
bable,  besides,  that  his  own  disposition    to  take.     Hence  he  glides  with  a  trans- 
and  habits  wanted  the  pliancy  required    lent  step  over  the  invocation  of  departed 
for  giving   instruction,    especially  to  a    spirits,   and  the  religious  veneration  of 
prince.     He  acquitted  himself,  however,    images.     Thus  he  pares  down  a  system 
so  much  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that    that  may  give    tolerable  satisfaction  to 
he  was  appointed,  in  1680,  first  almoner    inquiring  minds,  leaving  unregarded  the 
to  the  dauphin  ess,  and  in  1681,  bishop    colossal  mass  of  superstitions  which  meet 
of  Meaux.    Other  honours  flowed  in  upon    a  Romish  population  at  eyery  turn.     It 
him,  and  in  1697  he  was  made  counsellor    was  impossible  that  acute  aavocates  of 
of  state.     He  died  at  Paris,  full  of  a  con-    the  papal  church  should  have  contem- 
trovcrsy  with   the  Socinians,  April   12,    plated  without  alarm  this  abandonment 
1 704,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at    of  their  most  vulnerable  points  to  shift 
Meaux.  for    themselves ;    and    Bossuet    himself 

Of   Bossuet's    numerous  works,    the    appears  to  have  had  his  own  mbgivings 
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88  to  the  safety  of  such  a  policv.  Hence  laid  by  protestant  vriten  upon  this 
his  exposition,  short  as  it  is,  vras  not  tardy  commendatioii,  aa  well  as  upon  the 
published  until  more  than  three  years  original  nippreued  edition,  more,  per- 
after  it  had  been  written.  Some  MS.  haps,  than  the  cases  will  fairly  warrant; 
copies  of  it  were  taken  about  the  year  but  obviously  both  of  the  facts  are  im- 
1667.  In  the  early  part  of  1671,  twelve  portant.  Romish  controvervialists  are 
or  fourteen  copies  of  it  were  printed,  but  now  anxious  to  deny  this,  and  to  take 
as  the  author  sub:»equently  alleL'ed,  with-  their  stand  upon  Bossuet*8  Expositioo, 
out  his  order  or  knowledge.  Tiicy  were,  finding  it  extremely  useful  in  dealing 
however,  for  the  most  part,  returned  to  with  inquiring  minds,  while  it  has  taken 
him  after  circulation  among  his  friends,  no  efiVct  at  all  upon  the  great  mass  of 
accompanied  by  various  MS.  nutes.  The  their  people.  There  was  an  excellent 
hints  tliiis  communicated  appear  to  have  answer  to  this  famous  tract  published  by 
guided  Bossuet  in  preparing  for  the  press  La  Bastide,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
the  first  acknuwledgeu  edition  of  his  im-  testant  ministers  in  France,  which  Bos- 
portant  work,  which  appeared  before  the  suet  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave  in 
close  of  1671.  Three  copies,  however,  possession  of  the  field, 
of  the  suppressed  edition  were  never  re-  Another  of  Bossuet's  more  famous  con- 
turned;  among  them  was  one  in  the  troversial  works,  is  his  Hiatoiredes  Varia- 
hands  of  Turcnnc.  One  of  these  copies  tions  des  Eglises  Protestantet,  published 
came  into  the  possession  of  archbishop  in  1688,  and  often  reprinted.  Fewthingi 
Wake,  and  is  now  in  the  arcliiepiscopal  are  more  splendid  m  polemical  writing 
library  at  Lambeth.  Two  others  of  them  than  the  exposure  of  Luther's  weak  points 
are  at  Paris,  or  were  so  lately.  Much  in  this  book.  Nor  does  the  illustrious 
use  was  made  of  this  suppressed  edition  bishop  of  Meaux  ever  fail  to  make  thi 
by  the  protestant  party,  because  it  differs  most  of  all  the  advantages  afibrded  him 
from  the  editions  regularly  published  in  by  protestant  religious  history.  But  hit 
some  important  particulars.  It  speaks  of  theory  may  easily  be  used  against  him- 
tlie  invucaticm  of  saints  as  merely  com-  self.  If  variations  in  religious  belief  and 
mended  by  the  council  of  Trent  for  practice  are  evidences  that  a  church  b 
goodness  and  utility,  without  being  put  not  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  if 
upon  the  footing  of  necessity,  or  positive  the  vices  or  follies  of  teachers  demonstrate 
commandment;  and  it  says  of  the  mass,  unsoundness  in  the  doctrines  taught,  then 
that  it  may  be  reasonably  called  a  sacri-  the  church  of  Rome  has  abundantly  for- 
ficc.  Thus  people  were  pretty  much  fcited  claims  to  the  confidence  of  msn- 
left  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  the  kind.  Against  the  Variations,  James 
wisdom  of  invoking  the  dead,  and  were  Basnage  wrote  his  famous  Histoire  des 
at  liljcrty  to  think  the  llomish  communion  Kglises  Refonn^es,  Rotterd.  2  vols,  Svo. 
service  hardly  more  of  a  sacrifice  than  Bossuet  replied  to  tliis  in  his  Defence  de 


men  whuse  conviction  professedly  rested  Rotterd.    2   vols.    fol.      Bossuet's   fame, 

upon  Bossuet's  MS.     But  it  aimed  blows  however,  was  invulnerable  in  France,  and 

at    the   heart   of    Romanism.      Hence,  he  came  to  be  repirded  as  the  repilar 

probably,  the  notes  of  the  author's  friends  champion  of  the  Roman  church  there. 

protested  agahist  it,  and  his  authorized  John  Claude  was  equally  regarded  by  the 

cdit'on  contains  no  such  dangerous  matter.  French  protestants.     The  two  had,  ac- 

Still,  it  contains  enough  to  surprise  the  cordingly,  a  regular  conference  in  1678, 

miTe  liord  of  RcmianistF,  really  leaving  before  madiimc  Duras,  a  protestant  lad^, 

their  faith,  ns  it  is  popularly  professea,  who,  like  most  others  of  her  condition  m 

in    a   most  unguarded   state.     At  first,  society,   was  veering  towards  the  court 

accordingly,  the  book  seems  to  have  foimd  religion.     The  dispute  entirely  turned  on 

little  or  no  favour  at  Rome.    Clement  X.,  church  authoritv,   and   Bossuet's  argn- 


,     .        ^    of 

he  died;  and  in  1678,  the  hook  was  pub-  presumption  up<m  tliose  who  set  up  their 

lished  at  Rome,  Innocent  XI.  being  then  mdividual    judjrments    against   the    ac- 

pope.     By  that  pontiff,  it  was  formally,  quiescence    of    large    maraes.       It   is  a 

but  cautiously,  commendedinabrief  dated  sopliism  which,  if  g<M>d  for  any  thing, 

January  4,  1G7{>.     Great  stress  has  been  would  serve  as  a  defence  for  paganism; 
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and  it  merely  goes  to  stifle  inquiry,  had  already  exposed  her  to  active  pene^ 
because  the  hulk  of  men  neglect  it,  or  cution,  and  this  emhroiled  Lim  in  a  con« 
are  incapable  of  it  Bossuet  published  troversy  with  Fenelon,  who  admired  her, 
an  account  of  this  conference,  entitled,  and  maintained  that  her  principles  were 
Conference  avec  M.Claude  sur  la  Matidre  those  of  several  eminent  saints.  By  his 
de  I'Eglisc,  Paris,  1683, 12mo.  In  answer  work  in  her  defence,  entitled,  Explication 
to  this,  Claude  wrote  his  Reponse  au  des  Maximes  des  Saints  sur  la  Vie  in- 
Livre  de  M.  de  Meaux,  intitule  Con-  t^rieure,  published  in  1697,  the  bishop 
fdrenceavecM.  Claude,  a  la  Haye,  1683,  of  Meaux  was  violently  offended,  ana 
8vo.  The  famed  prelate  of  Meaux  did  he  never  ceased  from  importunities  to 
not,  however,  stand  forth  upon  every  Lewis  XIV.  and  Innocent  XII.,  until,  in 
occasion  as  the  champion  of  Rome.  1699,  the  book  was  formally  branded  at 
Lewis  XIV.  took  upon  himself  the  privi-  Rome  as  erroneous.  Fenelon's  name 
lege  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  was  not  mentioned,  but  either  his  humi- 
bishoprics  in  his  kingdom,  although  im-  lity  or  want  of  spirit  led  him  to  unre- 
memorial  usage  had  exempted  many  of  served  submission  under  the  censures 
them  from  the  operation  of  this  royal  pronounced  aeainst  his  opinions.  Bos- 
prerogative.  Innocent  XI.  resisted  this  suet  published  several  works  upon  this 
innovation,  and  Lewis  convened,  in  conse-  question  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 

2uence,  the  famous  assembly  of  the  Gal-  teenth  century,  but  it  was  his  misfortune 
can  clergy,  in  1682.  Bossuet  preached  to  have  a  man  for  an  opponent  so  amiable 
at  the  opening  of  this  assembly,  and  his  as  Fenelon.  His  character  suffers  con- 
sermon  IS  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  his  siderably  by  the  contrast,  and  accordingly 
genius.  He  was  afterwards  commissioned  those  who  admire  him,  have  reason  to 
to  prepare  the  four  articles,  which  the  regret  that  madame  Guyon  was  coutem- 
assembly,  rather  at  the  instigation,  per-  porary  with  himself.  Perhaps,  after  aU, 
haps,  of  Colbert,  than  of  its  own  accord,  his  sermons,  especially  the  funeral  ora- 
promulgatcd  as  tlie  Gallican  creed,  on  tions,  are  among  the  most  striking  evi- 
the  limitations  of  papal  authority.  Of  dences  of  this  great  man's  genius;  but 
his  conduct  on  this  delicate  occasion,  he  it  is  his  controversial  pieces  that  keep 
«rrote  an  elaborate  Latin  defence  in  the  Bossuet  before  the  world.  (Moreri. 
years  1683  and  1684,  but  it  was  not  pub-  Uallam*s  Literature  of  Europe.  Mosheim. 
lished  until  1730,  when  it  appeared  at  Mendham's  Literary  Policy  of  the  Ch. 
Luxemburg,  in  2  vols,4to,  with  this  title,  of  Rome.  Biog.  Univ.  Clement.) 
Defensio  Declarationis  celeberrimae  quam  BOSSUET,  (James  Beni^,)  nephew 
de  Potestate  Ecclesiastica  sanxit  Clerus  of  the  preceding,  eventually  bishop  of 
Gallicanus,  19  Martii,  1682,  ab  illus.  ac  Troyes.  He  was  editor  of  his  nucleus 
rev.  Jacobo  Benigno  Bossuet,  Meldensi  voluminous  works,  in  which  he  inserted 
Episcopo,  ex  speciali  jussu  Ludovici  a  large  mass  of  correspondence,  that 
Magni  scripta.  This  work  was  put  into  might  well  be  spared,  relating  to  himself, 
the  Roman  index  of  prohibited  books,  a  He  also  published  a  judicious  abridge- 
remarkable  fate  for  even  the  posthumous  ment  of  the  great  Bossuet's  work  on  the 
progeny  of  a  powerful  intellect  ever  intent  four  articles  of  the  clergy  of  1682,  and 
upon  protecting  the  papal  creed.  prepared  a  missal  for  his  cathedral,  con- 
Bossuet  was  also  engaged  in  contro-  taining  innovations  that  excited  a  violent 
▼ersy  with  the  mystics.  Madame  Guyon 's  clamour.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  12, 
theory  of  a  religious  life  within  the  1743,  ^ed  82.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
breasts  of  individuals,  having  evidently,  BOSTON,  (Jem,)  a  monk  of  St. 
from  its  incessant  reappearance  under  Edmundsbury,  referred  to  1410,  one  of 
different  forms,  a  strong  affinity  for  cer-  the  first  collectors  of  English  [ives. 
tain  minds,  and  being  supported  by  the  Having  examined  most  of  the  libraries  in 
fair  apostle's  own  unquestionable  excel-  the  kingdom,  he  made  a  catalogue  of 
lences,  was  making  rapid  way,  even  at  authors,  with  short  opinions  of  them, 
court.  Few  watched  its  progress  with  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  monachism. 
more  uneasiness  than  Bossuet.     He  had  (Chalmers.) 

spent  a  laborious  life  in  building  up  a  BOSTON,  (Thomas,)  a  Scottish  divine, 

system  of  observances,  and  he  could  not  bom   at  Dunse,  March   17,    1676,  and 

bear  to  hear  that  nothing  was  of  much  educated  at  Edinburgh.     In  1699  he  was 

value  but   a  heavenly  cast  of  thought,  ordained  to  the  parish  of  Simprln,  which 

which  the  world  could  neither  see  nor  in  1707  he  exchanged  for  Etterick.     He 

understand.    He  undertook,  accordingly,  now   devoted   himself  to    the  study  of 

to  refute  madame  Guyon,  whose  influence  Hebrew,    particularly    to    the    Hebrew 
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accents,  concerning  which  he  puhlished  books  in   the   English    language;   ind 

a  learned  treatise  in  Latin.     He  is,  how-  Mr.  Croker  has  lately  done  good  senricc. 

ever,  better  known  by  hb  Fourfold  State,  by   editing,  with  additious,    a  voik  to 

1 720 ;  and  in  Scotland  his  Body  of  Di-  worthy,  upon  several  accouutSj  of  puUic 

vinity,  3  vols,  8vo,  is  still  much  esteemed,  notice.     (Chalmers.) 

He  left  a  memoir  of  his  own  life  and  BOTALLI,   (Leonard,)    a   celebrated 

times,  printed  in  1776.     He  died  May  physician,   bom  at  Asti,   in    Piedmont, 

20,  1782.     (Chalmers.)  who  studied  under  Fallopius;  and  aiUr 

BOSVILLE,  (James,)  from  whom  a  serving  as  surgeon  in  the  French  armv, 

tribe  of  gipsies  is  denominated  "  Bos-  settled  in  Paris  in  1564.     He  was  maJe 

ville's   Gang."     He   died  January   30,  physician  in  chief  to  Charles  IX.  and  to 

1708,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  son  of  Henry  II., 

of  Ilossington,  near  Doncastcr,  where  a  whom  he    accompanied   into   England, 

stone  was  erected  to  his  memory,  the  two  and  afterwards   to   the  Low   Countries, 

ends    of   which    still    remain.     For    a  where  this  prince,  as  duke  of  Brabant 

number  of  years   the  gipsies  from  the  and  coimt  or  Flanders,  held  the  reins  of 

south  made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  it,  government.     He  subsequently  became 

and  among  other  ceremonies,  poured  a  physician  to  Henry  HI.     Botalli  ezer- 

flagon  of  ale  upon  the  grave.     (Miller's  cised  considerable  influence  on  the  pnc- 

Doncaster.)  tice  of  physic ;  he  freely  urged  the  ne- 

BOS  WELL,  (James,)  the  friend  and  cessity  of  bleeding  in  niany  cases  in 
biographer  of  Johnson,  born  at  Edin-  which  previously  It  had  either  been 
burgh,  October  29,  1740.  His  fatber,  totally  forbidden,  or  in  which  the  greatest 
named  Alexander,  was  a  judge,  and  circumspection  with  regard  to  its  em- 
called,  according  to  Scottish  usage,  lord  ployment  had  been  exercised.  Uii 
Auchinieck,  from  his  estate.  He  wished  doctrines  and  his  practice  were  con- 
the  son  to  follow  his  own  profession,  demned  as  heretical  by  the  faculty  of 
and  eventually  induced  hnn  to  do  so,  Paris,  and  were  severely  criticised  by 
although  long  bent  upon  entering  the  Bonaventura  Granger.  Botalli,  however, 
army.  After  studying  the  law  at  Edin-  sustained  his  opinions,  and  relied  upon 
burgli,  Glasgow,  and  Utrecht,  and  making  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  young  Boswell  the  Arabian  physicians.  He  unqueition- 
was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar.  He  had  ably  carried  nis  practice  to  excess ;  bet 
previously  been  introduced  to  Dr.  John-  he  effected  much  good  by  dispelling  ^'ain 
uoii,  whose  acquaintance  fonns  the  main  fears  generally  entertained  by  the  French 
distinction  of  his  life.  lie  always  enter-  practitioners  of  his  day.  His  contribu- 
tained  a  great  predilection  for  London,  tions  to  medical  and  surgical  knowledge 
and  removing  thither  in  178'),  he  was  have  been  put  together  with  notes,  by 
called  to  the  English  bar.  He  died  in  J.  Van  Home,  under  the  title  of  Opera 
the  metropolis,  soon  after  a  visit  to  Omnia  Medica  et  Chimrgica,  Lugd.  1660, 
Auchinieck,   June  19,  1795.     His  own  8vo. 

funiily  was  good,  and  lie  married  a  lady  BOTERO,  (John,)  an  Italian  politicsl 

with  a  like  recommendation,  who  died  writer,   bom   at  Bene,   in  Piedmont,  in 

before  liiin,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  1540,  and  at  one  time  connected  with 

dau<;htors.      Besides    some    pamphlets,  the   Jesuits;  but  he  left  their  body  in 

Boswell   ])uhlished  an  Account  of  Cor-  1581,  without  having  made  his  pnifea- 

sica,  with  Memoirs  q|^Gencral  Paoli ;  a  sion.     He  was  aflerwards,  in  succession, 

Journal  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  to   the  secretary   to   the   sainted   Charles   Bor- 

llebrides;  and  that  eminent  person's  life,  romeo,  envoy  from  his  sovereign  to  the 

The  last  appeared  in  1 790,  and  is  one  of  court  of  France,  employed  by  the  Prope- 

the  moitt  interesting  biographies  extant,  ganda  to  collect  religious  information  in 

It  places  before  the  reader,  in  a  manner  foreign  countries,  and  tutor  to  the  young 

highly  graphical,  both  Johnson  and  his  Savoyard  princes.     He  died  at  Turin,  in 

biographer.    The  latti^  undoubtedly  does  1C17,   chiefly  celebrated   for  a  political 

not  make  any  very  dignified  appearance,  work,  entitled  Delia  Rag^one  di   Stato, 

the  exhibition  of  himself  being  generally  which  has  been  translated  into  various 

that  ijf  an  obsequious  admirer  and  dill-  languages,  and  was  once  extensively  read. 

gent  chronicler;    but  he  thereby  fonns  It  justihes  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 

an  aniUAing  contrast  to  tlie  dogmatical  mew,  and  all  the  atrocities  of  that  age, 

dignity  of  the  principid  personage.   Thus  but    recommends   the   removal    of   ob- 

Boswell  has  furnislied,  partly  at  his  own  noxious   persons   with  as  much   silence 

expense,    one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  secrecy   as  possible.     Botero  had, 
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however,  thought,  read,  and  observed,  Ham  III.  of  England.  He  died  at  Dres- 
more  than  most  men,  and  his  views  are  den,  in  1745.  (Chalmers.) 
■ometimes  luminous.  Among  his  re-  BOTX,  (Xhomas,)  an  English  clergy- 
marks  deserving  notice,  is  the  inefficacy  man,  bom  |it  Derby  in  1688,  of  an 
of  encouraging  matrimony  for  the  pur  •  ancient  Staffordshire  family,  and  brought 
pose  of  increasing  population,  without  a  up  a  dissenter.  After  being  minister  of 
simultaneous  provision  for  the  people's  a  presbyterian  congregation  at  Spalding, 
maintenance,  and  the  due  nurture  of  Lmcolnshire,  he  removed  to  London, 
children.  Botero  also  published  a  geo-  and  for  some  time  studied  physic;  but 
graphical  work,  entitled,  Relazioni  Uni-  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  his  devotion 
▼ersali,  describing,  in  a  general  manner,  to  whig  principles  induced  him  to  take 
as  much  of  the  world  as  was  then  known,  orders,  and  he  obtained  three  benefices 
(Biog.  Univ.  Hallam's  Literature  of  in  Norfolk.  In  1752  his  faculties  began 
Europe,  ii.  202,  493.)  to   fail,   and  he   removed  to   Norwich, 

BOTH,  (John  and  Andrew,)  two  where  he  died,  September  23, 1754.  His 
Dutch  artists,  brotliers,  of  great  celebrity,  opinions  very  much  coincided  with 
born  at  Utrecht  early  in  the  seventeenth  Hoadly's,  ana  might  have  passed  for 
century.  Their  father,  a  painter  on  those  of  an  ancient  pagan  philosopher 
glass,  after  teaching  them  the  rudiments  converted  to  Christianity.  He  published 
of  design,  placed  them  under  Abraham  several  sermons  and  pamphlets ;  among 
Bloemart.  They  then  went  to  Italy,  them,  remarks  on  bishop  Butler's  doc- 
and  worked  conjointly  with  the  most  trine  of  necessity,  and  another,  con- 
complete  success,  John  painting  ex-  sidered  his  best  work,  in  answer  to  the 
quisite  landscapes,  which  Andrew  deco-  first  volume  of  Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
rated  with  figures  altogether  worthy  of  tion. 

them.     The  two  brothers  thus  produced        BOTTA,  (Marc  Antony,)  a  respectable 

pictures  of  extraordinary  merit,   which  Genoese  painter  of  history  and  portrait, 

appear  like  products  of  the  same  hand,  who   died,    aged   seventy-six,   in   1648. 

Unfortunately   their    affectionate    union  (Pilkington.) 

was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  death  of  BOTTALLA,  ( John  Maria,)  an  Italian 
Andrew,  who  fell  into  a  canal  at  Venice,  painter,  who  died  at  Milan,  aged  31,  in 
and  was  drowned.  John  immediately  1644,  called  //  RaffaeUinOy  from  his  great 
returned  home,  and  painted  landscapes  veneration  for  Raphael's  works,  to  which, 
in  his  native  city,  employing  Polemburg  however,  his  own  bear  no  resemblance, 
to  people  them  with  figures.  But  he  being  in  the  style  of  Peter  of  Cortona. 
never  got  over  his  loss  at  Venice.  In  (Pilkington.  Bryan.) 
1650,  which  was  about  five  years  afler-  BOTTANI,  (Joseph,)  an  Italian  land- 
wards, he  died.     (Bryan.     Pilkington.)  scape  painter,  of  considerable  reputation, 

BOTHWIDI,  a  Swedish  prelate,  the  in  the  style  of  Gaspar  Poussin.     He  oc- 

ecclesiastical  adviser  of  Gustavus  Adol-  casionally  painted  history.     He  died  at 

phus,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  his  Mantua,  in  1784,  aged  67.     (Pilkington. 

expeditions.     He  was  bom  in  1575,  and  Bryan.) 

died   in    1635,   leaving    several    works,         BOTTARI,  (John  Gaetan,)  a  learned 

among  them  a  Swedisli  funeral  oration  Italian  prelate,  bom  at  Florence,  Jan.  15, 

on   Gustavus  Adolphus,    and    a    Latin  1689,   and   first   known  to  the  literary 

piece,  published  diuring  war  with  Russia,  world  as  principal  editor  of  the  new  edi- 

entitled,   Utrum  Moscovitse   sint  Chris-  tion   of  tne    Vocabuiario    della   Crusca, 

tiani.     (Biog.  Univ.)  which  appeared  ih  1738  and  following 

BOTIN,    (Andrew,)    a   Swedish   his-  years,  in  six  volumes  folio.     After  pre- 

torian,  born  in  1724,  dead  in  1790.     He  siding  with  credit  over  the  grand-ducal 

published,  between  1754  and  1764,  an  press  in  his  native  city,  he  established 

excellent  history  of  his  country.     The  nimself  at  Rome  in  1730,  and  was  ap- 

public  was  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  pointed  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library. 

Swedish  topographical  work,  observations  He  was  patronized  by  successive  popes, 

on  the  national  language,  and  a  life  of  and  died  at  Rome,  June  3,  1775.     He 

Birger.     ( Biog.  Univ.)  was  author  and  editor  of  numerous  works ; 

BOTT,  (John  de,)  an  eminent  archi-  among  them,  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  Artists, 

tect,  born  in  France,  of  protestaut  pa-  which  came  from  his  hands  much  im- 

rents,   in    1670.      After   the   revocation  proved ;  and  of  the  famous  Vatican  Virgil, 

of  the   edict  of  Nantes,  he  went  into  with  a  learned  preface  of  his  own.    This 

Holland,  and  was  favourably  received  by  work  was  published  in   1741,  with  the 

the  prince   of  Orange,  eventually  Wil-  following  title,    Antiquissimi  Virgiliani 
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CodicisFraginentaetPicturs^exVaticana  rical  essavB  on  laws,  translated  from  tbe 

Bibliothecn,  ad  priscas  Imaginum  Formal  English;  but  France  was  not  ripe  for  thew 

a  Petro  Sancte    iJartoli  iuciss.     (Chal-  deep  speculations,  which  had  attracted 

mcrs.     Biog.  Univ.)  ercat  notice  in  England,  and  Bouchaud'i 

BOTTONIy    (Dominic)    an   eminent  book  was  little  regarded.     In  1774,  s 

physician,  bom  at  Leuntini,    in  Sicily,  professorship  of  natural  and  nationsl  kw 

October  6,    1641,    who,   after   teaching  being  founded  in  the   Royal  College  of 

philosophy  at   Naples,  returned  to   his  France,  Bouchaud  was  chosen  to  ml  it; 

native  island,  where  he  died  at  the  ad-  but  his  only  contribution  to  the  fund  of 

vanced  age  of  ninety  years.     He  is  the  knowledge  which  he  was  thus  employed 

first  Sicilian  philosopher  associated  with  to  disseminate,  appeared  in  the  preceding 

the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  wliich  year,   entitled,   Tli6orie   des   Traitds  de 

he  was  admitted  a  corresponding  member  Commerce  entre  les  Nations.     In  1784, 

in    1697,   having   previously  sent,  Idea  Bouchaud  published  a  work,   based  on 

Historico-Physicn  de  magno  Trinacrifie  one  by  a  German  legal  scholar,  entitled, 

Terrsc-motu,  published  in  its  Transactions.  Recherches  Historiqups  sur  la  Police  des 

BOVADILLA,  (Jerome,)  an  excellent  Romains,  concemant  les  grands  Chemins, 

Spanish  painter  of  history  and  perspec-  les  Rues,  et  les  Marches.     Three  yean 

tive,  bom  at  Antcquera.     He   died  in  afterwards  appeared  his  Commentaire  sur 

1680,  age  60.     (Bryan.)  la  Loi  des  Douze  Tables.     This  was  re- 

BOUCIIARDON,  (Esme,)  a  French  printed,  with  considerable  additions,  st 
sculptur,  of  distinguished  ability,  bom  at  the  expense  of  government,  in  1S03. 
Chaumont,  in  Bassigni,  in  1698.  After  Bouchaud  closed  liis  long  and  meritorious 
greatly  improving  himself  in  Italy,  he  career,  February  1,  1804,  at  the  age  of 
returned  home,  and  adorned  Paris  with  eighty-five.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
his  works.  He  died  July  17, 1762,  much  BOUCHE,  the  surname  of  some  Pro- 
regretted,  not  only  as  a  loss  to  the  arts,  venial  authors.^ //^OKoriau,  a  clerg}*man, 
hut  also  as  a  man  uimsually  disinterested  bom  at  Aix,  in  1598;  left  an  historicsl 
nnd  amiable.     (Chalmers.     Biog.  Univ.)  topography  of  Provence,   the  best,  pcr- 

BOUCllAUD,  (Matthew  Anthony,)  a  haps,  of  anv  ancient  French  province; 

learned  French  jurisconsult,  bom  at  Paris,  wntten  originally  in  Latin,  but  truUsUted 

April  16,  1719,  of  an  ancient  Proven9al  by  himself  into  French.     He  published 

family,  allied  to  that  of  Gassendi.     He  it  at  Aix,  in  1664. — His  brother,  Bal- 

was  at  college  with  d'Alcmbcrt,  who  oh-  thazar,    a  lawyer,    wrote   an    excellent 

tained  for  him  the  oiiicc  of  supplying  discussion  on  the  jurisprudence  of  his 

legal  articles  to  the  famous  Encyclopidie,  province. —  Charies  Franch^   probably  of 

but  his   colleagues  disagreed   with   him  the  same  family,  a  lawyer,  who  figured 

violently;  rather  a  presumption  that  he  in   the  States  General  of  1789^   as  sn 

did  not  share  in  their  execrable  opinions,  opponent  of  the  deig}'  and  an  advocate 

Among  these  vexatious  incidents  he  found  ot  religious  toleration;  left  some  works 

relief  in  translating  some   of  Apostolo  upon  tne  history  of  Provence,  its  famous 

Zone's  drani<'i8   from   the   Italian,    and  men,  and  fiscal  burthen^    He  died  about 

Brooke's  novel  of  Julia  Mandeville,  from  1794.     (Biog.  Univ.) 
theEndish.    In  1 763  he  appeared  before        BOUCHEL,  (Laurence,)  on<  of  the 

the  ])ublic  in  a  graver  attitude,  and  as  best   French   canonists,    bom    in    1559, 

an  original  author,  publishing  his  Essai  chiefly  remarkable  as  compiler  of,  Decre- 

sur  la  Poosie  Rythmique,  which  was  re-  torum  Ecclesis  Gallicanae  ez  Conciliis, 

printed,  with  other  pieces,  muUr  the  title  Paris,  1609,  and  1621,  fol. ;  and  of  Somme 

of  Antiquites  Poctiques.     He  then  pro-  B^n^ficiale,    1628,    reprinted,    in   1659, 

duced  a  series  of  works  connected  with  under  the  title  of  Bibliotbeque  Canonique, 

classical  literature  and  his  own  profes-  with  great  improvements  by  Blondeau,  2 

sion.    In  1766  appeared  his  Essui  Hihto-  vols,  fol. — (Amold,)  a  lawyer  at  Utiechc, 

riquc  sur  Tlmpot  du  Vingti5me  sur  les  where  he  died  in  1641,  having  published 

Successions,  et  de  I'lmpot  sur  les  Mar-  a  description  of  it.     Its  history,  which  he 

chandises   chez  les  Romains.     He  was  had  founded  upon  a  former  work  by 

now  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  Fumcrius,  was  published  two  years  after 

of  Inscriptions,  and  immediately  showed  his  death.      Both  works  are  in   Latin. 

his  fitness  for  that  compliment  by  pro-  (Biog.  Univ.) 

ducing  a  Mcnioire  sur  les  Societ6s  que        BOUCHER,  (Peter,)  govemor of  Trois 

fonnerent  les  Puhlicains  pour  la  Levee  Rivit^res,  in  Canada,  wno,  being  sent  to 

des  InipCts  chez  les  Romains.      About  France,  about  the  year  1664,  to  represent 

^^o  same  time  he  published  some  histo-  the  wants  of  the  colony,  published,  dnrinf 
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his  stay,  an  account  of  Canada,  entitled,  in  America  until  the  revolutionary  War 

Histoire  veritable  et  natiirelle  des  Mocurs  drove  all  such  unbending  loyalists  as  he 

et  Productions  de  la  Nouvolle  France ;  a  was  out  of  the  country.     His  opinions 

superficial  but  accurate  production.    The  upon  the  contest  between  Great  Britain 

author  lived  nearly  100  years.     (Carter's  and   her  late   colonies  were  eventually 

Amer.  Biog.  Diet)  given  to  the  world,  in  A  View  of  the  Causes 

BOUCH£K,  (Peter  Joseph,)  a  medical  and  Conseaucnces  of  the  American  Revo- 

Sractitioner  at  Lille,  bom  May  10, 1715,  lution,  in  thirteen  discourses,  preached  in 

istinguished  by  proficiency  in  anatomy.  North  America,  between  the  years  1763 

He  was  physician  to  the  hospitals,  whicn,  and  1775.     In  1 784,  long  after  his  return 

after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,   in  1745,  to  England,   he  was  presented  to  the 

received  a  great  number  of  tne  woimded,  vicarage  of  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  by  the 

to  whom  Boucher  paid  ereat  attention,  learned,  amiable,  and  conscientious  John 

and  gave  the  results  of  nis  practice  to  Parkhurst,    author  of   tiie    Greek  and 

the   Royal   Academy  of  Surgery.     He  Hebrew  Scripture  Lezicons,  who  knew 

died  June  22, 1793,  not  having  produced  him  only  by  character,  but  thought  him- 

any  extensive  work,  but  many  very  im-  self  unable  to  discharge  his  trust  as  an 

portant  practical  papers,  some  of  which  ecclesiastical  patron  more  satisfactorily, 

nave  been  published  by  the  Royal  Aca-  than   in  preferring  a  learned,    worthy 

demy   of  Sciences  of  Paris.      He  was  clergyman,  who  had  abandoned  home 

elected  a  member  of  that  body  in  1751.  and  living  rather  than  violate  his  obliga- 

BOUCHER,    (Francis,)     a    French  tions  as  an  Englishman.    Subsequently 

painter  and  engraver,    born    in   1704,  Boucher  published  two  assize  sermons, 

nighly  patronized  in  his  dayi  but  now  and  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  subscribed 

little  valued. — (Giles,)  a  Jesuit,  who  died  A  Cumberland  Man,  suggesting  meant 

at  Toumay,  in  1 665,  leaving  some  Latin  of  improving  his  native  county.      He 

works  on  the  history  of  Belgium,  and  the  also  contributed  importantly  to  Hutchin- 

early  histor^r'  of  France.     He  is  the  first  son's  history  of  it.     His  cnief  attention 

author  who  treated  successfully  the  history  was,  however,  given,  during  the  last  four* 

of  the  French  kings  of  the  first  race.  —  teen  years  of  nis  life,  to  a  glossary  of 

(John,)  a  fanatical  divine  on  the  Romish  ancient  and  provincial  words,  intended 

side,   notorious  for  some  violent  publi-  as  a  supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionaiy. 

cations,   and  an    inflammatory  sermon  This  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death, 

preached   against  Henry  IV.,  May  12,  April  27,  1804,  but  a  portion,  containing 

1 593.    He  subsequently  preached  against  words  under  the  letter  A,  was  published 

that  monarch's  timulatea  converriofif  and  in  1807.    The  remainder  was  purchased 

the  nihility  of  his  pretended  absolution,  of  his  family,  in  1831,  by  the  proprietors 

These  sermons  were  burnt  by  the  hang-  of  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Webster's 

man.  Boucher  soon  afterwards  was  obliged  Dictionary,  to  form  a  supplement  to  that 

to  flee,  and  became  archdeacon  of  the  work.     (Chalmers.     Life  of  Parkhiurst, 

cathedral  of  Toumay.     Having  ventured  prefixed  to  his  Greek  Lexicon.     Allen's 

upon  a  return  to#'rance,  he  would  have  Americ.  Biog.  Diet.) 
been  punished  for  his  violence,  had  not        BOUCHET,    (John,)    the    names  of 

Henry's  clemency  protected  him.     He  two  French  authors ;  the  elder,  bom  at 

showed  himself  quite  unworthy  of  this  for-  Poitiers,  in  1476,  wrote  poetry,  now  very 

foearance,  continuing  at  Toumay  his  old  rarely  read,  the  Annals  of  A^uitaine, 

strain  of  writing.  He  died  there  very  aged,  with  the  Antiquities  of  Poitou,  printed  in 

about  1644. — Another  John  Boucher,  a  1524,  and  agam,  with  improvements,  in 

French  observantine  friar,  published  at  1644;   and  a  folio  volume  of  epistles, 

Paris,  in  1616,  Le  Bouquet  Sacr6,  often  printed  in  1545,  esteemed  the  most  curious 

reprinted,   a  fantastical  account  of  his  of  his  works. — ^The  other  Bouchet,  who 

travels  in  Palestine,  betraying  gross  ignor-  died  in  1684,  was  a  genealogist,  whose 

ancc,   and  describing   things  which  he  works  are  deemed  valuable  in  France 

seems  never  to  have  seen.  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such 

BOUCHER,  (Jonathan,)  an  English  inquiries.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
divine,  bora  in  Cumberland,  March  12,  BOUCHET,  (Peter,)  a  distinguished 
1738,  who  went  to  North  America  in  surgeon  of  Lyons,  where  he  was  bom 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  after  returning  to  January  6,  1752.  He  was  the  first  to 
England  for  ordination,  was  in  due  time  apply  the  hard  knot  in  cases  of  internal 
beneficed  in  Virginia.  He  subsequently  polypi.  He  died  January  6,  1794,  ex- 
exchanged  his  first  preferment  for  other  nausted  by  the  laboul^  consequent  upon 
churches  in  succession,  and  he  continued  the  siege  of  his  native  city. 
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BOUDET,    (John    Peter,)    once    on  Vcntilabruin    Medico-Theolpgicum,    ik 

apothecary  at  Rhcims,  where  he  was  bom  1666,  4to. 

in  1748.    There  he  became  connected  BOUDON,  (Henry  Maria,)  eodion  to 

with  a  learned  society,  of  which,  in  1782,  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Heniy  IV. 

Pilatre  de  Rozicr  was  the  professor  of  and  eventually  queen  of  Great  BnUin. 

chemistry  as  applied   to  the   arts.     In  He  was  bom  m  1624,  and  became  arch- 

1783,  upon  the  accident  which  caused  deacon  of  Erreux,  where  he   died,  in 

that  aeronaut's  death,  Boudot  succeeded  1720,  extensivd^  Tenerated    for  piety, 

to  his  chair ;   but  in  1 785  lie  went  to  leaving  several  French  works  of  a.natin 

Paris,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  highly  ascetic  and  mysticy  but  notwrittai 

he  espoused  its  principles.     In  1793,  the  sumcientlv  well  to  maintain  their  gmmd 

Committee  of  Public  Health,  upon  the  even  in  France,  and  little  likely  to  plcMe 

recommendation  of   Berthollet,   named  foreign  mrotestants.     (Biog.  Univ.) 

him  inspector  of  the  department  of  the  BOUDOT,  a  name  known  in  Fmdi 

cast,  for  the  collecting  of  saltpetre  and  bibliography. — John,  a  printer,  who  died 

the   manufacture  of  gunpowder.      His  at  Paris  m  1706,  puhliined  a  dictionaiy, 

exertions  in  this  capacity  were  so  sue-  Latin  and  French,  often  reprinted,  cz* 

cessful,  that  the  Executive  Directory,  in  tracted  from  a  much  longer  dictioiiinr, 

1798,  made  him  apothecary-in-chief  to  of  which  he  bought  the  BiS.  from  the 

the  army  destined  for  the  expedition  to  author,  Peter  Nicholas  Blondeau. — Hit 

Effypt,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  com-  elder  son,  also  named /oAiiy  whofollovfd 

mission  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  the  same  business,  and  died  in  1754, 

known  as  the  Egyptian  Institute.  General  amassed,  with  great  skilly  copioos  mste- 

Kleber  confided  to  him  the  direction  of  rials  for  a  biUiogn^hical  work,  which  he 

the  pharmacy  of  the  marine.    Upon  the  thought  of  pubfisbmg,  and  for  the  ciaa- 

retum  of  the  expedition  to  Paris  in  1802,  Dilation  of  which  he  was  admirably  qpsii- 

he  was  made  ai)othecary-in-chief  to  the  hed. — A  younger  brother  of  his,  Peter 

liopital  dc  la  Charite;  he  was  afterwards  John,  known  as  the  abb6  Boudot,  wss  in 

appointed  to  tlic  camp  at  Bruges,  and  the  Uoyal  Library,  and  in  conjunction  with 

received  from  the  hands  of  Buonaparte  the  the  abb6  Sallier,  compiled  tne  catalogue 

decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.     In  of  it.     He  also  wrote  an  historical  cmst 

1805  and  1807,  he  made  the  campaigns  on  Aquitainc,   and  defended  the  preti- 

of  Austria  and  Prussia.     His  age,  and  dent  Henault's  Abreg6  Chrcmologiouc  de 

its  attendant  infirmities,  prevented  him  I'Histoire  de  France,  a  work  of  which  he 

from  accoinpnnyine  marshal  Massena  to  appears  to  have  been  really  in  a  jreat 

Portugal,  and  he  ootained  leave  to  retire  measure  the  author.     He  ued  at  nrii^ 

to  his  former  appointment  at  La  Charity,  September  6,  1771.     (Bioff.  UniT.) 

where  he  remained  fur  some  time.     He  BOUETTE  DE  BLEMUR,  (Jacqne* 

is  not  much  known  as  a  writer,  but  he  line,)  a  Benedictine  nun,  of  good  famfly, 

assisted  in  editing  several  works,  and  was  who  took  the  veil  in  the  celebrated  abbey 

particularly  consulted  upon  the  pharma-  founded  by  the  Conqueror'a  wife  at  Caen. 

copoeia  for  the  use  of  tlie  liospitals,  &c.  She  died  March  24,  l^^i  having  written 

He  wrote  on  the  Prussian  Blue,  on  Phos-  the  Benedictine  Year,  or  Utos  of  saints 

phorus,  (published  separately  at  Paris  in  of  her  order  for  all  the  daya  of  the  yesr, 

1815,  4 to,)  and  an  Historical  Notice  on  with  some  other  French  reliffious  books, 

the  Art  of  Making  Glass  in  Egypt,  which  which  have  gained  her  a  ^uiee  in  bio- 

wos  inserted  in  the  Journal  dc  Pharmacie,  graphical   dictionaries,  and  iriiich  once 


1824.     He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  at  had   a    certain    degree    of    rrpntation. 

Paris,  in  1829.  (Biog.  Univ.) 

BOUDEWYNS,  (Michael,)  a  physi-  BOUFLERS,  the  name  of  an  estate  ia 
ciaii,  bom  at  Antwerp,  who,  after  study-  Picardy,  between  Hesdin  and  Abbeville, 
ing  philosopliv  and  tneology,  applied  to  possessed  by  a  family  seated  there  from 
medicine,  and  was  received  as  Kl.D.  at  tlie  twelith  century,  which  has  prodnerd 
Paris  in  1642.  lie  settied  in  his  native  several  persons  of  note.  — '^/Awis  de 
city,  where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Bouflers  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battie 
anatomy  and  surgery.  He  died  of  an  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  and  after  a  de- 
attack  uf  apoplexy,  October  29,  1G81,  tention  of  some  length  in  England,  ran- 
havlng  published,  Est-nc  decimestris  somcd  by  the  jpayment  of  5,000  Uvres.— 
Partus  perfectissimus  ?  Paris,  1642,  4to.  Lewis  de  Bouilers,  known  as  the  Sinmp, 
Oratio  dc  Sancto  Luca  EvangelistA  et  brought  up  by  his  relation*  John  of 
Medico,  An tuorp.  1660,  4 to.  Pharmacia  lk>urbon,  duke  of  Enghien,  uncle  lo 
Antuerpiensis  Guleno-Chymica,  Sec.  ib.  Henry  IV.,  was  the  Miloof  Itisday,  po^ 
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scssing  a  degiee  of  strength  and  agility,  of  Malplftquet,  in  which  Marlborough's 

very  rarely  conferred  upon  man.     His  usual  success  was  purchased  at  such  a 

unbounded   confidence  in   these    quali-  price  as  rendered  it  unpalatable  at  home, 

fications  was,  however,  fatal  to  him  at  the  Boufiers  led  the  retreating  French  at  the 

siege  of  Pont-sur-Yonne,  in  1533,  where,  close  of  this  desperately  contested  day, 

hastily  leaping  the  fosse  and  raising  his  and  in  such  order  as  gready  consoled 

visor  to  encourage  others,  he  received  a  them  for  the  mortification  of  abandoning 

musket-ball  near  the  eye,  which  killed  the  field.     He   died  at  Fontainebleau, 

him,  after  some  hours  of  sufiering,  while  Aueiist   22,    1711.      '<  In   him,"  wrote 

still  a  mere  youth.     His  brother  Adrian,  maaame  de  Maintcnon,  '*  the  heart  died 

gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  III.  last."      (Moreri.      Gifford's    Hist    Fr. 

was  repeatedly  in  action  durinjg  the  civil  Biog.  Univ.) 

wars  of  his  day,  and  published,  Con-  BOUGAINVILLE,  (John  Peter  de,) 
siderations  sur  les  Ouvrages  du  Cr^ateur,  a  French  miscellaneous  writer,  of  con- 
ou  Melanges  Historiques,  Paris,  1608.  siderable  abilities,  son  of  a  notary  at 
He  died  in  1622. — The  great  grandson  of  Paris,  where  he  was  bom,  December  1, 
this  gentleman,  Zeem /rancw,  eventually  1722.  His  family  came  from  Picardy. 
duke  of  Boufiers,  was  the  most  illustrious  He  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
member  of  this  ancient  house.  He  was  early  displayed  such  talents  as  gained 
bom  in  1644,  brought  up  for  the  army,  and  him  the  notice  of  some  eminent  literary 
rapidly  became  a  distmguished  officer,  men.  To  this  flattering  distinction  he 
Hi8  eariy  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  were  substantiated  his  daim,  by  gaining,  in 
learnt  under  Cond6,  Turenne,  and  other  1745,  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy 
French  generals  of  the  first  ability,  so  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  the  following  year 
that  few  soldiers  have  risen  to  high  com-  he  was  aamitted  a  member  of  that  oody. 
mands  with  a  better  stock  of  militmy  He  contributed  seven  dissertations  to  its 
knowledge.  The  great  glory  of  his  Ine  memoirs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  the  defence  of  Lisle,  in  1708.  In  contains  a  French  translation  of  Hanno's 
this  he  showed  himself  invariably  brave,  Periplus,  and  discusses,  in  a  manner 
watchful,  and  modest,  able  to  sive  orders  more  complete  than  had  hitherto  been 
in  the  midst  of  dancers  with  as  much  known,  the  discoveries  and  establish- 
coolness  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  ments  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  coasts 
own  private  apartment.  His  care  both  of  Africa.  Bougainville  also  translated 
of  soldiers  and  citizens  rendered  him  cardinal  Polignac's  Anti-Lucretius ;  and 
universally  beloved ;  and  although  the  although  he  is  blamed  for  inexactitude, 
siege  lasted  four  months,  he  did  not  his  work  has  been  reprinted  several 
go  to  bed  more  than  three  times.  He  times ;  nor  has  it  been  completely  super- 
would  have  buried  himself  under  the  seded  by  another  translation  of  tne  same 
ruins  of  the  place,  had  he  not  received  work,  published  in  1786,  by  de  Bataut 
orders  from  tne  king  to  surrender,  that  In  1 752,  Bougainville  published  a  parallel 
the  garrison  might  be  preserved.  When  between  Alexander's  expedition  to  India 
he  marched  ou^  prince  Eugene  said  to  and  that  of  Kouli  Khan ;  a  book  dis- 
him,  /  am  proud  of  taking  this  place,  but  playing  erudition,  thought,  and  ima- 
/  should  have  been  more  so  of  defending  it  gination,  but  occasionaUy  blemished  by 
like  you.  Lewis  XIV.  rewardea  Boufiers  efforts  to  write  finely.  He  died  Jime  22, 
for  this  admirable  defence  as  if  it  had  1763,  after  a  life  of  ill-health,  caused  by 
succeeded,  making  him  a  duke  and  peer  of  asthma.  It  has  been  said  that  he  ad- 
France,  and  granting  the  government  of  verted  to  his  infirmity  when  desirous  of 
Flanders  in  reversion  to  his  eldest  son,  admission  into  the  French  Academy, 
then  only  ten  years  old.  The  veteran  observing,  that,  if  elected,  another  oppor- 
marshal  might  now  have  reasonably  re-  tunity  must  soon  occur  of  supplying  a 
tired  from  service ;  but  in  the  following  vacancy  made  by  his  death,  and  that 
year  France  was  menaced  by  such  dangers  Duclos  unfeelingly  observed,  the  academy 
as  made  him  think  of  being  useful  again,  has  no  concern  uM  giving  extreme 
and  he  desired  permission  togo  as  an  assis-  unction.  But  Duclos  was  not  its  secre- 
tant  to  marshal  Villars,  an  officer  junior  tary  until  1755,  and  Bougainville  became 
to  himself.  By  him  the  chief  command  a  member  the  year  before.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
was  immediately  offered,  but  Boufiers  BOUGAINVILLE,  (Lewis  Anthony, 
modestly  refused  it,  sayine,  /  merely  count  of,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
came  to  help  you  with  my  advice  and  ex-  circumnavigator  of  considerable  renown, 
perience.  He  rendered,  however,  most  and  as  a  seaman  of  science,  well  entitled 
important  service  at  the  sanguinary  battle  to  posthumous  distinction.     Nor  should 
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lais  fame  bo  forgotten  as  an  officer,  dis-  BiographU  Mariiimef)  "hit  Tun  de  phii 
playing  in  battle  considerable  ability,  maltrait^i  de  la  flotte  Fran^ais.'*  After 
conduct,  and  courage.  He  was  born  at  displaying  a  cool  and  becoming  bearing  io 
Paris,  November  11,  1729.  Althougb  battle,  maintaining  bia  station  in  the  Ldc 
he  commenced  his  public  career  as  an  to  the  last  extremity,  Bougainville,  irbo 
officer  of  cavalry,  served  in  the  capacity  was  regarded  by  hit  companions  in  amu 
of  aid-de-camp  to  the  marquess  of  Nf  ont-  as  an  able  and  quick-sigbted  tacticisD, 
calm  in  the  memorable  siege  of  Quebec,  succeeded  in  rescuing,  by  a  movement 
and  ultimately  became  colonel  of  a  judicious  as  decisive,  eight  sul  of  his  ovo 
brigade  distinguished  for  its  gallantry  mimediate  division  from  a  position  of 
on  all  occasions,  whether  of  attack  or  imminent  periL  These  vessels  he  wsi 
defence;  still,  singular  to  say,  (and  the  fortunate  enough  to  conduct  in  safety  to 
remark  has  hitherto  escaped  historic  the  anchorage  of  St.  Eustace.  The  count 
note,)  to  him  may  be  awarded  the  merit  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
of  being  the  first  Frenchman  who  ac-  Board  of  Longitude,  as  also  one  of  the 
complished  the  circumnavigation  of  the  leading  directors  of  La  Section  de  Geo- 
globe.  Bougainville's  narrative  of  his  gfapbie  et  de  Navigation. 
voya^  round  the  world  was  translated  The  appellation  oftbe"  French  Anson" 
into  English  by  P.  R.  Foster,  and  pub-  has  been  given  to  Bouffainville  by  moic 
lishcd  in  London  in  1772,  the  same  year  than  one  of  his  biographers ;  but,  laving 
in  which  the  work  in  quarto  made  its  the  attribute  of  personal  couras e  common 
appearance  in  Paris.  According  to  con-  to  both,  there  can  be  tracea  no  other 
curring  authorities,  English  as  well  as  particulars  in  their  respective  cbaracten, 
French,  oiur  subject  volunteered  the  com-  relative  positions,  or  profetnonal  careen, 
mand  of  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  which  can  in  any  way  warrant  the  appli- 
But  though  his  services  were  not  ac-  cability  of  the  style.  In  the  first  puce, 
cepted,  still  his  ardent  devotion  to  all  Bougainville  never  bad  to  encounter  the 
matters  connected  with  maritime  dis-  perils,  privations,  and  disheartening  dis- 
coveries induced  him  to  submit  to  the  asters  which  attended  the  tedious  and 
consideration  of  the  Royal  Society  of  protracted  voyages  of  Anson ;  and  in  the 
London  (of  which  institution  he  had  been  next,  neither  the  services,  nor  in  tome 
admitted  a  member)  a  paper  projecting  instances  the  dupuied  discoveries  of  the 
two  distinct  routes,  by  w'hich  attempts  French  navigator,  led  to  accumulation  of 
might  be  made  to  reach  the  Pole,  indi-  wealth  nor  to  consequential  and  respon- 
catmg  that  which  to  him  seemed  most  sible  posts  in  the  administration  of  the 
desirable  to  adopt,  and  which  he  avowed  state  affairs  of  his  country ;  and  lastly,  m 
as  his  determined  intention  to  take,  had  the  particular  of  scientific  attainment, 
he  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  control  the  peer  of  England  was  not  to  be  com- 
of  the  expedition.  Captain  Phipps,  pared  with  the  savoMt  of  France.  Indeed, 
afterwards  lord  Mulcjavc,  undertook  tne  Anson  was  anything  but  a  man  of  sdenec 
voyage,  but  it  would  not  appear  that  (Sec  Anson.)  After  attainine  the  rsak 
the  polar  navigator  pursued  the  course  of  contre-admiral,  (vice-a^mral,)  Boa- 
whicli  M.  Bougainville  considered  as  gainvillc  closed  his  earthly  career  at  the 
best  calculated  to  ensure  success.  Never-  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  August  30, 
theless  Phipps  pushed  northward  as  far  1811. 

as  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude.  BOUGEANT,  (William  Hyacinth,)  a 
On  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1 778,  French  Jesuit,  of  livelv  parts,  and  con- 
Bougainville  was  appointed  to  the  com-  siderable  application,  bom  at  Quimper, 
niand  of  u  ship  of  the  lino ;  and  between  Nov.  4,  1G90.  Ai\er  teaching  eloquence 
the  ^ears  1779  and  1782,  we  find  him  and  polite  literature  in  some  of  the  col- 
participating  in  every  encounter  and  leges  of  his  order,  he  came  to  Pkns,  and 
general  engagement  which  had  been  published  there,  in  1739,  a  little  sportive 
contested  in  tlie  western  world  between  piece,  entitled.  Amusement Philosopbiqne 
the  hostile  fleets  of  England  and  of  sur  le  Langagc  des  Betes,  foundea  upon 
France.  In  the  memorable  conflict  in  an  Indian  faole.  Of  this  both  Engush 
which  llodney  defeated  the  count  de  and  German  translations  appeared  in  due 
Cirasse,  April  12,  17S2,  IjAuguste^  the  time;  but  popular  opinion  denounced  it 
ship  commanded  by  Bougainville,  suf-  as  unbecoming  of  a  Jesuit,  asd  the  suc- 
fored  severely.  This  vessel,  to  employ  the  cessful  author  was  exiled  to  La  Fldche, 
words  of  the  most  impartial,  and,  we  nn'^ht  where  he  published  a  sort  of  retractctioD. 
add,  competent  of  French  naval  bio^rra-  Ho  now  turned  his  attention  to  graver 
phers,.   (M.    Ilciuquiii,    uuthor   of    the  puisuits,   and  writing  history,  cxcdledg 
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perlmps,  any  Frenchman  of  his  order  in  which  he  filled  with  distinguished  reputa- 
that  branch  of  literature.  His  best  work  tion.  In  1727  he  gained  a  prize  from 
was  not  published  until  1744,  after  his  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
death.  It  was  a  history  of  the  treaty  of  best  mode  of  masting  ships;  in  1729,  for 
Westphalia,  for  which  materials  were  the  best  method  of  oDserving  the  heights 
fomid  in  the  memoirs  of  the  count  of  of  stars  at  sea;  and  in  1731,  for  the  best 
Avaux,  one  of  the  French  plenipoten-  means  of  observing  the  variation  of  the 
tiaries.  For  this  work  he  had  paved  the  compass.  In  his  piece  on  observing  the 
way,  by  publishing,  in  1727,  a  Iiistory  of  stars  at  sea,  he  represents  himself  as  the 
the  wars  and  negotiations  preceding  that  first  who  gave  a  legitimate  solution  of  the 
famous  treaty.  The  two  works  were  cur\'e  traced  by  a  ray  of  the  sun  descend- 
reprinted  uniformly  in  1751,  in  6  vols,  ing  through  the  atmosphere.  Brook 
12mo,  and  form  a  valuable  contribution  Tavlor,  however,  had  already,  probably 
to  historical  knowledge,  although  the  unknown  to  him,  in  his  Methodus  In- 
author  occasionally  shows  himself  imper-  ctementorum,  obtained,  by  an  elegant 
fectly  master  of  his  subject,  and  is  rarely  analysis,  a  fluxional  equation,  which  gave 
animated  or  clear  unless  in  detailing  the  all  the  points  of  the  curve.  Still, 
stirring  events  of  war.  Besides  these  Bouguer's  method  was  the  first  that  was 
works,  Bougeant  produced  some  of  a  applied  to  use  for  astronomical  purposes, 
religious,  and  several  of  a  miscellaneous  In  1729  appeared  his  optical  essay  on 
nature ;  mingling  them  with  dramatic  the  gradation  of  light,  a  subject  on  which 
pieces  in  ridicule  of  Jansenism,  and  an  hisdiscoveries  were  eventually  laid  before 
ingenious  attack  upon  Lenglet  Dufres-  English  readers,  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his 
noy's  Usage  des  Romans,  entitled,  Voyage  History  of  Light  and  Colours.  In  1730, 
merveilleux  du  Prince  Fanf6redin  dans  Bouguer  removed  to  Havre ;  in  the  fol- 
ia Romancie.  This  was  reprinted  in  the  lowing  year  he  succeeded  Maupertuis  as 
Voyages  Imaginaires.  Probably  these  associate-geometer ;  and  in  1 735,  he  was 
lighter   works  are   those  to  which   the  appointed  pensioner-astronomer.     In  the 

Sinius  of  Bougeant  was  really  best  suited.  May  of  this  year  he  left  France,  with 

e  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1743.     (Biog.  Godin  and  La  Condamine,  on  a  mission 

Univ.)  for  measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in 

*  BOUGEREL,  (Joseph,)  a  priest  of  the  South  America.     He  was  Uie  soul  of  this 

Oratory,  bom  at  Aix,  in  1680,  and  honour-  expedition,  from  which  he  did  not  return 

ably  remembered  for  exposing  himself  until  1744,  and  which  exposed  him  to  a 

during  the  plague  at  Marseilles.    He  died  long  series   of  personal  inconveniences 

at  Paris,  in  1753,  having  published,  in  among  the  Cordilleras.     His  difficulties 

the  preceding  year,  fourteen  lives  of  illus-  and  discomforts  were,    however,    abun- 

trious  natives  of  Provence,  as  a  sample  dantly  made  up  to  him  by  a  great  mass  of 

of  a  general  bioCTaphy  of  his  more  famous  important  observations,  which  he  com- 

compatriots.    He  had  published,  in  1737,  municated  to  the  world  in  1749,  in  bis 

a  life  of  Gassendi ;  and  ten  years  before,  Th^orie  de   la  Figure   de  la  Terre,   a 

a  work  for  youth,  on  the  topography  and  work  deserving  the  utmost  attention  from 

history  of  France.     All  his  productions  students   of   astronomical   and  physical 

are  distinguished  by  accuracy,  but  the  science.     By  this  publication  Bouguer's 

writing  is  inferior.     (Biog.  Univ.)  fame  attained  its  height,  but  his  popula- 

BOUGUER,    (Peter,)     a    celebrated  rity  fell  short  of  La  Condamine  s,  who 

French  mathematician,  bom  at  Croissac,  was  more  a  man  of  letters  than  himself, 

in  Lower  Brittany,   February  16,  1698,  and  who,  he  fancied,  took  pains  to  appro- 

and  instructed  in  the  exact  sciences  by  priate  praises  that  were  really  his  own. 

his  father,  John  Bouguer,  who  professed  Thisunworthy  jealousy  involved  Bouguer 

hydrography,  and  published  a  complete  in  dissensions  which  displayed  him  dis- 

treatise  on  navigation,  in  the  year  after  his  advantageously,  notwithstanding  his  un- 

son  was  bom.     This  comprehensive  and  questionable    scientific    eminence,    and 

excellent  work,  reprinted  in  1706,  cor-  probably   hastened    his   end.     He   died 

rectly  delineates  the  state  of  navigation  August  15,  1758.     (Rees.     Biog.  Univ.) 

at  that  period.     Younff  Bouguer  proved  BOUHIER,    (John,)   bom   at  Dijon, 

such   an  apt  pupil,   that   at  fifteen,   he  March  16,  1673,  began  his  studies  under 

detected  an  error  in  a  professor  of  mathe-  his  father  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  his 

matics,  who  was  so  mortified  that  he  im-  native  town,  from  whence  at  a  fitting 

mediately  quitted  the  country.     Within  age  he  went  to  Orleans  and  Paris  to  go 

that  year  the  elder  Bouguer  died,  and  the  through  a  course  of  law.     In  1692   he 

son,  boy  as  he  was,  obtained  his  place,  became  a  member  of  the  parliament  of 
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Dijon,  and  in  1704  its  presidept,  and  respect.  One  of  his  moat  popular  pro- 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  ductions,  Entretiens  d'Aiiste  et  Eugenp, 
member  of  the  academy  on  the  condition  first  published  in  1671 ,  containa  a  dialogue 
of  liis  leaving  Dijon ;  out  this  his  health  between  these  two  fictitioua  gentlemen 
did  not  permit  him  to  do,  as  he  was  ire-  upon  the  French  language,  which  is  reaUy 
qucntly  attacked  with  fits  of  the  gout,  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series, 
under  which  lie  at  lost  sank,  March  17,  and  very  naturally  daima  for  the  audior*s 
1746.  Within  an  hour  of  his  death,  own  tongue  a  superiority  over  every  other, 
when  a  fnend  who  had  come  to  see  him  Another  of  his  works,  fint  pnUiahed  in 
was  standing  at  his  bedside,  and  was  1687,  and  often  reprinted,  entitledt  Ma- 
about  to  ad£e8s  him,  he  found  the  pre-  nidre  de  bien  penaer  dans  lea  Ouvrages 
sidcut  in  a  state  of  apparently  profound  d'Esprik,  also  in  dlalc^e,  ahowa  acntenev 
meditation,  who  made  a  sira  to  him  not  and  delicacy  of  discrnnination,  hat  a  defi- 
to  disturb  him,  and  with  difficulty  pro-  ciency  in  warmth  and  aentibility,  leading 
nounced  the  words,  "  J'dpie  la  mort,  *—  occaau)naUy  to  judgments  over  atrict  ana 
<*  I  spy  death."  Besides  his  works  on  le^  fastidious.  Bouhoura  did,  hoiwever,  sood 
subjects,  of  which  a  complete  edition  service  by  exposing  unmercifiilly  allob- 
was  published  by  De  Berry  m  1787,  foL,  scurity,  exaggeration,  and  nonsense.  As 
he  wrote  a  great  deal  in  the  shape  of  he  was  an  acute  and  rig^d  critic,  hi^ 
dissertations  on  classical  subjects,  to  be  necessarily  gave  a  good  deal  of  offence, 
found  in  Le  Journal  de  Trevoux,  Le  and  it  was  invidiously  remarked,  that 
Mercure,  and  the  Amoenitatcs  Literariseof  although  a  fertile  anthor,  he  had  written 
Schelhom,  the  whole  amounting  to  fiftjr-  very  little  that  became  a  JesuiL  He 
six  articles,  of  which  a  full  account  is  enaeavoured  to  silence  such  objectioos 
given  by  (>idin,  who  published  at  Dijon,  by  publishing,  in  1700,  Fenades  Ine^ 
1746,  4 to,  his  Rechercneset  Dissertations  menses  des  rdres  de  TEgliae;  hot  uis 
sur  Herodote ;  and  amongst  them  is  a  gave  a  new  triumph  to  hia  opponents,  by 
dissertation  on  the  onKin  of  the  Greek  proving  clearly  that  he  had  read  next  to 
and  Latin  Alphabet,  which  Montfaucon  nothing  of  the  fathera.  (Biog.  Univ. 
printed  in  his  Palseographia  Grscca,  and  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  iii.  475, 
another  on  the  TherapcutDB  mentioned  iv.  509,  512.) 

by  Philo  Judsus,  whom  he  endeavoured  BOUILLE,  (Francia  Cland  Amoor, 
to  show  were  not  Christians,  but  a  sect  of  marquess  of,)  a  distinguished  French 
pliilosophical  Jews.  Like  the  generality  officer,  chiefly  memorable  for  an  abortive 
of  law-writers,  his  style  was  rather  want*  attempt  to  save  Lewis  XVI.  and  his  nn- 
ing  in  elegance,  and  hence  his  wife  told  fortunate  family.  The  marqueaa  was  from 
him  that  it  was  for  him  to  think  and  Auvergne,  and  had  an  important  com- 
for  herself  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper ;  mand  in  the  West  Indies,  daring  Uie 
and  like  the  mass  of  French  scholars  American  war,  the  duties  of  wldch  he 
since  the  time  of  Salmasius,  he  directed  fulfilled  very  much  to  hia  honour.  On 
his  attention  to  thinn  rather  than  words,  the  conclusion  ci  peace,  he  travelled  in 
observing,  to  use  his  own  expression,  England,  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
that  "  Critics  have  generally  found  it  When  the  revolution  broke  ont,  BoauU 
easier  to  alter  a  difficult  passage,  than  to  was  in  command  at  Meti,  and  he  endca- 
discover  what  its  meaning  might  be  voured  earnestly  to  preserve  order.  Con- 
without  altering  it;"  and  hence  his  own  nected  with  npper  life  by  birtli,  and 
remarks  turn  rather  upon  historical  quea-  attached  to  the  throne  by  principle  and 
tions  than  those  relating  to  the  language  affection,  he  waa  nevertheleaa  frr  mmx  an 
merely.  enemy  to  those  political  relbnna  whidi 
BOUHOURS,  (Dominic,)  a  French  France  really  required,  and  waa  Jostificd 
critic  and  grammarian,  bom  at  Paris,  in  in  demanding;  but  he  saw  them  demanded 
1628,  and  made  a  Jesuit  at  sixteen.  After  in  such  a  manner  as  made  him  tremble 
teaching  for  a  time  in  colleges  of  his  for  the  consequences.  Hence  he  strove 
order,  he  became  tutor  to  Uie  young  diligently  and  effectually  to  maintain  the 
princes  of  Longucville,  and  afterwards  to  royal  authority  among  the  tnopa  under 
Colbert's  son.     He  died  at  Paris,  after  his  command.     Nor  would  he  take  the 

iportoned  to 
Upon  the 

iurent  m  cuaracier,  some  oeing  religious,  loyai  squadron  led  by  mm,  Lewia  eako- 

others  gay.     Latterly  he  has  been  some-  lated  when  attempting  to  escape,  and  if 

times  treated  as  a  writer  of  little  account,  the  royal  movements  lud  been  suiHciently 

but  his  contemporaries  quoted  him  with  active,  it  might,  apparently,  have  saved 
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kiin.     Buuille  was  all  night  on  horseback,  testamentary  disposition  in  favour  of  one 

with  a  body  of  men  on  whom  he  could  of  their  sons. .  Turenne,  however,  hence- 

rely,    anxiously    expecting    the    king's  forth  known  as  duke  of  Bouillon,  imme- 

arrival ;    and  it  was  with  inexpressible  diately  gave  a  noble  justification  of  his 

anguish  that,  when  arrived  at  Varennes,  royal  master's  choice.      On    the  very 

he  found  him  to  have  left  that  place  with  evening  of   his  nuptials,   he  surprised 

an  escort,  that  the  tired  horses  of  his  own  Stenay,  and  took  it  from  the  Lorrainera 

troop  had  no  power  to  overtake.    The  by  escalade.    Ventre  St,  Gris,  said  Henry, 

marquess  was  now  obliged  to  flee  him-  when  he  heard  of  it,  /  would  make  mar' 

self,  and  he  wrote  from  Luxemburg  an  rumei  of  every  day,  if  I  could  be  ture  of 

indiscreet  letter,  menacing  the  national  such  wedding  presents.    I  should  soon  gei 

assembly.  This  caused  his  proscription  by  full  possession  of  my  kingdom.    Bouillon 

the  successful  revolutionists,  but  he  never  survived  the  heuress,  and  married  again, 

came   within  their  reach.    After  some  By  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Wilnam, 

wanderings  upon  the  continent,  he  settled  prince  of  Orange,  he  had  his  successor, 

iii  England,  where  he  died  November  14,  and  the  greieit  Turenne.     After  a  life  of 

1800.     Three  years  before  he  published,  great  credit  and  activity,  he  died  March 

Memoirs  relating  to  the  French  Revolu-  25,1623.   Some  memoirs  of  his,  reaching 

lion,  soon  translated  into  German  and  from  1560  to  1586,  were  published  in 

French,   and  forming  a  most  valuable  1666,  but  they  only  comprise  a  portion 

contribution  to  the  history  of  that  great  of  the  MS.     A  life  of  him  by  Marsollier, 

convulsion.      (Chalmers.      Biog.  Univ.  appeared  at  Paris  in  1719,  and  it  was 

Alison,  i.  230,  247.)  reprinted  in  1726.     (Smedley's  Hist,  of 

BOUILLET,  (John,)  a  learned  physi-  the  Ref.  ReL  in  France,  ii.  310.    Biog. 

clan,    bom  at  Servian,    near    Beziers,  Univ.) 

March  6,  1690,  to  the  academy  of  which  BOULAINVILLIERS,( Henry,  count 

place    he  was    appointed    professor   of  of,)  a  French  historian,  of  an  ancient 

mathematics   and   secretary,    upon   the  Picard  family,  but  himself  bom  in  Nor- 

nomination  of  the  king,  in  1722,  and  he  mandy,  October  11,  1658.     He  was  a 

fulfilled  his  duties  there  for  fifty-five  years,  man  of  talent  and  research,  but  unsettled 

He  died  August  13,  1777,  havine  pub-  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  possessed 

lished  many  works,  of  which  the  foUowing  of  such  an  extravagant  affection  for  the 

are    the    principal : — ^Avis    et  Remade  feudal  system  as  rendered  him  ridiculous, 

contre  la  reste,  1721,  8vo.     Instruction  He    died  January  23,    1723,    happily 

sur  la  mani^re  de  traiter  la  Petite  V^role,  brought  to  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  leaving 

1 733,  4to.     Plan  d'une  Histoire  G^n^rale  numerous  works,  which   he   allowed  to 

des  Maladies,  1737,  4to.    El^mens  de  circulate  fireely  in  MS.,   and  many  of 

M^decine  Pratique,  1744,  2  vols,  4to.  them  have  been  printed,   though  none 

Suite  des  El^mens,  1746, 4to.     Observa-  until  after  his  death.     Perhaps  the  most 

tions  relatives  k  I'Anasarque,  1765,  4to.  important  is  his  bold  and  curious  His- 

BOUILLET,  (John  Henry  Nicholas,)  toire    de    I'Ancien    Gouvernement    de 

a  physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  France,  avec  14  Lettres  Historiques  sur 

at  Beziers,  Dec.  6,  1 729.     He  practised  les  Parlemens,   ou  Etats  G6neraux,  La 

in  his  native  place,  and  died  about  1788,  Haye,  1727,  3  vols,  8vo;  and  published 

having  published,  besides  other  pieces —  in  Enelish  in  1739.    The  letters  were 

M6moire  siu:  les  Avantaees  et  les  Incon-  printed  separately  in  1753.    Another  of 

v^niens  de  la  Fidvre.    M^moire  sur  les  nis  works,  £tat  ae  la  France,  extracted 

Avantages  de  la  Saign6e  k  la  Jugulaire ;  from  offidal  materials,  prepared  by  order 

two  excellent  papers  in  the  Mercure  de  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 

France,  1750,  1755.  use,  and  accompanied  by  historicu  pieces 

BOUILLON,    (Henry  de    la    Tour  on  the  ancient  government  of  France 

d'Auvergne,  duke  of,)  an  eminent  French  down  to  Hugh  Capet,  was  printed  in 

marshal  during  the  civil  dissensions  under  London,  in  1 727,  in  3  vols,  fol. ;  at  Rouen, 

Henry  IV.    That  monarch  rewarded  his  (though  London  is  named,)  in  1737,  in 

services,  when  viscount  of  Turenne,  by  6  vols,  12mo ;  and  again  in  London,  in 

giving  him  the  hand  of  Charlotte  de  la  1752,  in  8  vols,  12mo.    The  last  is  the 

Marche,  to  whom  her  deceased  brother  best  edition,  tfoulainvilliers  besides  wrote 

had  bequeathed  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  a  life,  or,  as  Mosheim  says,  "  rather  a 

and  UieprincipalityofSedan,  on  condition  fable  of  Mahomet,"  whom  he  describes 

that  she  married  a  protcstant.     Henry,  as  "one  raised  up  by  God  to  instmct 

as  the  lady's  guardian,  had  been  earnestlv  mankind."  This  was  published  at  London 

solicited  by  three  dukes  to  set  aside  this  and  Amsterdam  in  1730;  and  again  at 
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UULANOER,  (NidulM  AMOumj.) 
the  MM  oT  a  mdoBni  at  Pwn,  vliere 
he  wai  bars,  Korember  II,  17Z2.  Hit 
nunc  uiil  wntznga  Iutc  bcea  a  good 
iIcbI  broDgbt  forward  by  the  litemy  in- 
Melt  at  Yiaaet.  He  was  cdneaM  ia 
Uic  college  of  BeaovBiz,  but  leA  U  with  a 
very  aleoder  slock  of  kaowled^  He 
had,  however,  a  talent  for  the  maihe- 
matics,  and  obtained  emplojinent  a«  eti 
ea^aeei.  He  thus  became  concemed  b 
varioiu  works,  which  bioupbt  under  hia 
notice  ■  great  number  of  geolo^ca)  ^ti, 
and  these,  filling  him  with  reflectiont 
ii)Kin  luaxe  great  destruction  of  the  globe 
bv  watvr,  he  proceeded  toipeculote  upon 
the  moral  inSuence  of  sufh  a  frkhtful 
cakniily  on  the  feara  of  mankind.  In 
proiccuting  this  liain  of  tbuught,  he 
applied  himself  tulanguoge,  and  acquired 
n  lupcrficial  knowledge  oven  of  flebrew 
and   Sj'riac.     But   hi«   infonDBtion  was 

Juito  innifHcient  for  critical  research. 
Ill  thus  lind  no  difficult;  in  discerning 
ollcgory  where  sounder  learning  and 
hum  bier  ipirits  can  see  nothing  but  fact. 
Scri}iture,  subjected  to  a  mind  thus  per- 
verted,  become  a  moss  of  riddlei,  which 
Ingenuity  was  to  explain  so  o»  to  dcatrny 
rDJigion.  Perhn[n,  if  he  had  lived  tn 
Hcquira  nwTC  knowled^.  and  to  digcd 
it  moro  Ihoroughlv,  he  might  hove  altered 
many  of  hit  o— "'-—-  *■■•■  *■"  -'■--'  -' 
tliirtv-Mven,  w 
ntiyiliing.  Ho  left, 
MSS.  of  which  the  Inlidcls,  tlien  v<-ry 
buav  in  France,  gladly  took  ndrantage. 
i^till  it  wu  nut  until  1766,  (vvin  yearn 
nftcr  his  dvBlh,  that  Boidanger's  prln* 
fi|>al    work,  rAntimiitd   dcToil6o,    np- 


gflTc  greai  o 
aoritj  Siehelat  lUmitft  ik,  wIm  4M 
in  1769,  wrote  npaa  ifao  Urtufj  dTWH* 
liam  the  ConqutTor,  uiil  tame  rtlxr 
jueces  rdaling  to  the  annals  cf  hb  nalin 
country,  Noimandy.  He  wkC»  ttm 
some  gnuiiiDMical  pieeN  Bnil  pMnu. 
(Biog.  Univ.) 

BOULLlAi;.  (Ithmae).)  wltasa-  nam 
is  Mtnelimca  spell,  but  impcfifM*ly,  wilb  a 

and  general  scholar,  Ixra  la  Ii«y4i>B. 
SeptemberSS,  1005,ofpnili«l»it|iamui, 
but  he  abandoned  (lieir  crwil  for  lk> 
lUimiifa  at  tweoty-onc,  and  tnnk  pritst's 
orders  four  yean  anerwardi,  ftnado 
hia  various  leamine,  he  araa  >  was  rf 
businesa,  and  acted  as  ajgcnt  fer  JiA« 
Casimir,  king  of  Pnlaiid,  to  l&e  Dnldb 

r»venimcnt.  during  tlie  inr  liMwrat 
weden  and  Poland.  He  dl*d  Notr.  3S, 
1 694,  in  the  abbev  of  St.  Muoc,  al  Pbb, 
tn  which  he  had  retind.  In  IfiSS  be 
puhlialied  a  trestiae  Dc  Natun  ^M^ 
Subaequently  appeared  his  ndUut,  mm 
de  vero  Systemate  Mundl,  I639i  TWawb 
Smynmi  Mutlieiuatie*,  MM,  Or.  LaL 
(the  veruon  RndnolMstvklaBwn.}  A»- 
tronomia  PhilnlaJcn,  IfiU.  lUi  hid 
him  open  to  censure  frooi  SetliWwA  «ad 
BoulliRii  ingenuously  eonlcaam  Ui  mit- 
tske  in  the  Anraiiaoiis  PhilDlMeK  Fuu- 
doincnta  ExpUcuta,  lUT.  In  th«  «a 
year  appeared  hi*  D<  lincii  S~— " 
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>:    Dcmonstrationes,  and  in  1667,  his  Ad  office  in   the  household   of  archbishop 

:    Astronomos  Monita  duo,   in  which  he  Tenison,  and  was  preferred  to  the  rectory 

reasonably  explains  the  change  of  li^ht  of  St.  Olave's,   Southwark,   and  to   the 

observed  in  some  stars,  by  a  revolution  archdeaconry  of  Surrey.     In   1719  he 

2    on   their  axis   discovering   successively  accompanied  king  George  I.  to  Hanover, 

obscure  or  luminous  portions.     In   the  in  the  capacity  ox  chaplain ;  he  was  also 

B    same  year  Boulliau  published  Ptolomaei  £nglish   tutor  to   prince  Frederic,  and 

Tractatus    de  Judicandi    Facultate,    et  drew  up  "  a  set  of  instructions  "  for  his 

I    Animi  Principatu,  with  a  Latin  version  royal  pupil,  with  which  the  king  was  so 

[    and  notes  of  his  own.     Another  work  of  much  pleased,  that  he  made  him  dean  of 

ancient  literature,  the  Astronomicon  of  Christ  Church  and  bishop  of  Bristol,  to 

P     Manilius,  received  the  benefit  of  Boul-  which  see  he  was  consecrated  November 

liau's  learning,  in  the  edition  published  1719.     He  presided  over  it  with  great 

in  1655.     In  1682,  appeared  his  Opus  ability  for  about  four  years  and  a  half, 

Novum   ad   Arithmeticam   Infinitorum.  but  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  visiting  his 

*  To  general  literature,  Boulliau  contri-  diocese,  he  received  a  letter  informing 
buted  in  1649  an  edition  of  the  Byzan-  him  that  the  king  had  nominated  him  to 
tine  history  by  Ducas ;  to  bibliography,  the  primacy  of  Ireland,  vacant  by  the 
an  improved  catalogue  of  Thuanus's  death  of  Dr.  Lindsay.  He  was  for  some 
library;  and  to  his  own  profession,  a  time  very  unwilling  to  accept  this  high  but 
tract  establishing  the  uncertainty  of  St.  responsible  dignity ;  the  King,  however, 
Benign 's  history,  together  with  an  ad-  would  hear  of  no  denial,  and  the  arch- 
dress  on  the  Portuguese  churches,  which  bishop  accordingly  arrived  in  Ireland, 
was  proscribed  by  the  inquisition.  (Mo-  November  3,  1724.  In  the  discharge  of 
reri.  Biog.  Univ.)  his  important  duties  he  exhibited  the 
BOULLONGNE,  the  surname  of  utmost  sagacity  and  energy.  He  engaged 
some  French  artists.  Two  of  them,  most  earnestly  in  every  scheme  for  the 
named  Lewis,  were  father  and  son,  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In  a  time  of 
former  bom  in  1609,  the  latter  in  1654.  scarcity  he  distributed  vast  quantities  of 
The  former  excelled  most  as  a  copyist  of  com — he  increased,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  best  ancient  pictures.  The  latter  the  number  ofclergy  in  populous  places — 
became  a  painter  of  great  eminence,  provided  for  the  education  of  their  cbil- 
having  profited  by  a  residence  at  Rome  dren,  maintaining  several  of  them  at  the 
more  tnan  most  artists  of  his  nation,  university-^he  erected  houses  for  the  re- 
His  heads  are  fine,  he  draws  correctly,  ception  of  clergymen's  widows,  and  pur- 
and  colours  vigorously.-  His  elder  bro-  chased  an  estate  for  the  endowment  of 
ther,  Bon,  bom  in  1640,  excelled  in  what  his  institutlon-^he  also  did  a  creat  deal 
the  Italians  call  pasticci,  imitations,  that  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  on 
if,  of  the  style  of  other  masters,  without  which  he  expended  30,000/. — ^he  built  a 
the  servility  of  copies.  He  died  in  1 71 7,  market-house  at  Armagh,  and  encouraged 
his  brother  Lewis  in  1734.  There  were  the  formation  of  roads  and  canals  to 
also  two  French  female  artists  of  this  sur-  facilitate  the  intercourse  and  trade  of 
name.  Magdalen,  bom  in  1644,  painted  the  inhabitants — he  was  also  a  zealous 
history,  but  her  strength  lay  in  flowers  advocate  of  the  incorporated  society  for 
and  fruit.  Her  sister  Genevieve,  who  died  promoting  English  protestant  woruns^ 
in  1708,  aged  sixty-eight,  painted  in  the  schools  in  Ireland ;  m  addition  to  which 
same  style,  and  witn  equal  merit.  (Bryan,  his  private  charity  was  of  the  most  exten- 
Pilkington.)  sive  nature.  He  was  likewise  an  able 
BOULTER,  (Hugh,)  an  excellent  pre*  assistant  at  the  council  table,  and  was 
late,  bom  in  or  near  London,  January  4,  several  times  one  of  the  lords  justices  of 
1671,  and  educated  under  Bonwicke,  at  Ireland;  in  fact,  the  government  of  that 
Merchant  Taylors'  school,  whence  he  re*  country  was,  at  one  time,  very  much 
moved  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  short  directed  by  him.  Having  business  in 
time  previous  to  the  revolution.  Im-  London,  in  1742,  he  was  taken  ill  there, 
mediately  afler  that  event  he  was  elected  and  afler  a  stmggle  of  two  days,  died  at 
demy  of  Magdalen  college,  together  with  his  house  in  St.  James's-place,  on  Sept.  27, 
Addison  and  Wilcox,  afterwards  bishop  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
of  Rochester.  He  subsequently  became  where  a  handsome  monument  has  been 
fellow,  and  continued  resident  till  1700,  erected  to  his  memory.  He  published  a 
when  he  was  made  chaplain  to  sir  few  Charges  to  his  Clergy,  and  some 
Charles  Hedges,  secretary'  of  state;  he  occasional  sennonn,  printed  separately, 
was  shortly  afler  appointed  to  a  similar  Inl7G9,  however,  appeared  two  volumes 
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of  his  letters  to  ministers  of  state,  and  Havercamp    was    employed    upon    the 

others,  giving  accoimts  of  Irish  affairs  same  work,  and  witli  a  libcralily  worthy 

from  1724  to  1738.  of  Christianity,  literature,  and  hini^teh*, 

BOULTON,  (Matthew,)  an  English-  he  sent  him  all  his  collections.     Tbry 

man   of   the   highest   eminence   in   the  proved  very  ser\'iceable  to  that  learnt  d 

mechanical  arts,   bom  at  Binniugham,  Hollander  in    the    preparation    of  the 

September  3,  1728.     He  became  early  Josephus  whichhe  produced,  in  2  vols,  fol. 

famous  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  per-  at  Amsterdam,  in  1726.     Bouquet  then 

sonal  ornaments,  of  which  great  quanti-  turned  his  attention  to  a  new  edition  of 

ties  were  exported  to   France,   whence  the  ancient  French  historians.     This  Iiad 

many  were  brought  back  as  trophies  of  been  projected  by  Colbert,  in  1G76,  and 

French  ingenuity.     Having  thus  formed  at  his    death,   Letellier,    archbishop  of 

a  larger  business  than  could  be  conducted  Rhcims,  begeed  Mabillon  to  undertake  it. 

upon  his  original  premises,  he  transferred  He  declined,   and  D'Augucsseau,  tbea 

his  concerns,  in  17G2,  to  Soho,  then  a  chancellor,   confided  it  to  Le  Long,  a 

barren  heath  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  priest  of  the  oratory.     On  his  death,  in 

which  he  purchased  in  1794,  and  it  has  1721,   Bouquet    was    selected    by    the 

l)ccome  one  of  the  most  important  manu-  superior  general  of  the  congregation  uf 

factories  ever  known.     Its  extraordinary  St.  Maur  to  proceed  with  the  work.   Tlie 

success  resulted  from  the  steam-engine,  first-fruits   of  his  labours   appeared    in 

which  Mr.  James  Watt,  formerly  of  G las-  1738,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  under  the  title  ot" 

gow,  but  eventually  partner  to  Mr.  Boulton  Kerum  Gallicarum  et  Francicarum  Scrip- 

at  Soho,  improved  in  a  surprising  manner,  tores.     He   subsequently  produced  six 

and  from  tiieir  manufactory,  tnese  won-  other  volumes.   His  death  occurred  Ai^ril 

dcrful  machines  were  supplied  to  all  parts  G,  1 754 ;  and  since  that  event,  seven  or 

of  the  kingdom.    Afler  a  long  life,  which  eight  volumes  more  of  this   importan: 

added   materially  to  the  wealth   of  his  collection  have  made  tlieir  appearance. 

country  by  establishing  her  superiority  (Biog.  Univ.) 

in  the  mechanical  arts,  Mr.  Boulton  died,        BOURBON  L'ARCHAMBAUD,  Bor- 

universally  respected,   at  Soho,  August  bonium  Arcimbaldi,  the  name  of  a  town 

17,  1809.     (Chalmers.)  in  France,  within  a  short  distance  from 

BOULTON,  (Richard,)  a  physician  at  Moulins,  conspicuous  for  gi\'ing  a  family 

(Micster,in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  designation  to  the  modem  royal  hou«ei 

century.     He  was  of  Brasennosc  college,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples.     It  tin»i 

Oxford,  and  published  several  works,  but  came  to  this  illustrious  race  by  the  mar- 

of  his  history  nothing  is  known.     Among  riage  of  Robert,  sixth  son  of  Lewis  IX., 

his  publications  are: — A  Treatise  con-  the  sainted  king  of  France,  with  Beatrice 

ccrning  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  and  the  of  Burgundy,  only  daughter  and  heiress 

Use  of  the  Lungs,  Lond.  1G98,  8vo.    An  of  Agnes,  lady  of  Bourbon  in  her  ovu 

Answer  to  Dr.  Leigh's  Remarks  upon  the  right     Beatrice  died  in  1310;  her  hiis- 

snmo,  Lond.  1698,  8vo.     The  Works  of  band,  Robert  of  France,  born  in  ri'>0. 

the  Hon.  Rob.  Boyle  Epitomized,  Lond.  died  February  7,    1318.     He  held  the 

1G09,  4  vols,  8vo.     System  of  Rational  great  fief  of  Bourbon  onlv  as  a  barony; 

and  Practical  Chirurgery,   Lond.   1G99,  but  it  was  made  a  duchy  in  1327,  in 

1713,  8vo.     The  Theological  Works  of  favour  of  his  son  Lewis.  (Moreri.    Bing. 

the  Hon.  Rob.  Boyle  Epitomized,  with  Univ.) 

his  Life  prefixed,  London,  1715,  3  vols,        BOURBON,  (Charles  of,)   generally 

8vo.  known   as  the  Constable  Bourbon^  bom 

BOUQUET,    (Martin,)    an    eminent  Febniary  27,  1489,  was  the  second  sun 

French  Benedictine,  of  the  congregation  of  Gilbert  of  Bourbon,  count  of  Mont- 

of  St.  Maur,  born  at  Amiens,  June  G,  pensier,  descended  from  a  third  son  uf 

1G85.     He  entered  very  early  into  his  John,  duke  of  Bourbon,  taken  prisoner 

order,  and  was  at  one  time  librarian  of  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  who   never 

the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres ;  but  recovered  his  liberty,  but  died  in  Eng- 

finding  the  duties  of  this  emph)yment  an  land  in  143 1,  afler  a  detention  uf  eighteen 

interruption,    he    resigned    it     In    the  years.      The    constables    mother    was 

earlier  part  of  his  life,   he  assisted  the  Clara,   daughter   of  Frederic    Gonzaga, 

illustrious  Mabillon  during  the  ])rinting  marquess  of  Mantua,  by   Margaret  uf 

of  several  works.     Afterwards  he  made  Bavaria.     His  elder  brother,  Lewis,  was 

great    preparations     for     an    improved  killed  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  August  14, 

edition  of  Josephus,  collating  MSS.  and  loOI,  iiged   18,  without  issue.     Charles 

correcthig  the  text:  but  he  found  that  inurricd,  May  10,  laOJ,  Susan, daughter 
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I  and  heiress  of  Peter,  duke  of  Bourbon,  wrote  epigraiAs,  a  poem  called  Ferraria, 

I   He  discovered  early  an  intrepid  spirit,  on  the  forge,  (his  father  being  a  forge- 

i   and  great  military  talents,  which,  being  master,)  and  a  collection  of  monddistichs 

a   united  with  royal  blood,  rendered  him  a  for  youth,  styled  Psedalogia.    The  last 

political  character  of  considerable  import-  were  at  one  time  thought  so  excellent, 

I    ance  when  a  very  young  man.     Hence  that  they  were  printed  with  a  commentary 

Francis  I.  gave  him  the  sword  of  con-  in   1571.     In  fact,  Erasmus  and  other 

,    stable  when  only  in  his   twenty-sixth  contemporary  wits    thought  highly   of 

year.     He  proved  himself  every  way  Bourbon,  who  frequently  visited  £ng- 

worthy  of  such  distinction,  displaying,  land,    and    was    much    noticed    there. 

,         rovemor  of  the  Milanese,  a  frankness  Scaliger,   however,  speaks  of  him  witli 

I    mud  affabiliW  which  won  every  heart,  contempt.     His  great-nephew  and  name- 

UnhapfHly,  however,  for  his  peace  and  sake  is  thought  to  have  shone  most  in  a 

.    credit  he  became   embroiled  with  the  poem  on  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 

^  duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  of  Fran-  entitled  Dirse  in  Parricidam ;  but  modem 

CIS  I.     She  had  been  his  friend,  and  to  criticism  is  not  favourable  to  it     Some, 

her  influence  he  appears  to  have  owed  however,  consider  Bourbon  to  have  been 

the  dignity  of  constable ;  but  she  served  most  successful  in  an  ode  on  the  Saviour. 

him,  it  was  reported,  because  she  was  (Biog.   Univ.      Hallam's   Literature   of 

enamoured  of  him.   While  his  wife  lived,  Europe,  iii.  518.) 

he  had  every  reason  for  neglecting  her  BOURCET,    (Peter    Joseph    de,)    a 

advances,  but  when  that  lady  died,  in  French  military  author,   who  died    in 

1521,  the  constable  became  fairly  open  1780,  aged  80,  after  seeing  a  great  deal 

for  a  new  connexion,  and  the  duchess  of  of  service.    In   1792    were    published, 

Angouleme  is  believed  to  have  made  a  Memoires  Historiques  de  la  Guerre  que 

formal  attack  upon  his  heart,  which  he  les  Fran9ais  ont  soutenue  en  AUemagne 

rejected.    To  this  mortification  is  attri-  depuis  1757  jusqu'en  1762,  3  vols,  8vo. 

buted  a  law-suit,  commenced  against  him  The  first  two  volumes  only  of  this  work 

for  the  recovery  of  very  large  estates,  contain  anjrthing  by  Bourcet,  but  they 

5 art  of  which  he  held  in  right  of  his  are  made  up  of  fragments  selected  from 

eceased  wife,  and  part  as  a  patrimonial  his  MSS.    Another  work  of  his  was  pub- 

mheritance.     The  judges,  overawed  by  lished  in  1801,  entitled,  Mdmoires  Mili- 

the  duchess  of  Angotu^me's  authority,  taires  sur  les  Frontidres  de  la  France,  du 

promised  a  provisional  sentence,  desti-  Pi^mont,  de  la  Savoye,  depuis  I'Embou- 

tute  of  even  the  appearance  of  equity,  chure  du  Var  jusqu'au  Lac  de  Gendve. 

by  which  the  constable^  possessions  were  (Biog.  Univ.) 

sequestered.  His  rage  now  led  him  ^BOURCHENU,  (John  Peter  Morei 
into  the  service  of  Chanes  V.,  with  whose  de,)  marquess  of  Valbonnais,  who  died 
troops  he  got  possession  of  the  whole  in  1730,  aged  79,  is  known  for  some 
Milanese.  The  emperor  was  to  grant  French  works  on  the  history  of  Dauphiny, 
him  the  investiture  of  this  duchy.  Bour-  which  are  valuable,  and  nave  been  re- 
bon's  situation  was,  however,  very  dif-  printed  with  additions.  The  author  had 
ficult,  from  inability  to  pay  his  troops,  an  adventurous  curiosity  in  early  youth, 
Charles  finding  it  impossible  to  send  him  which  led  him  to  visit  forei^  countries, 
the  requisite  remittances.  To  prevent  even  against  his  father's  wishes,  but  he 
them  from  mutinying,  he  led  tnem  to  was  so  shocked  by  witnessing  a  sea- 
Rome,  ^at  all  their  disappointments  fight  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war, 
might  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  that  he  determined  immediately  upon 
plunder  of  that  wealthy  city.  On  the  studying  the  law,  as  his  family  desired. 
6th  of  May,  1527,  the  assault  was  made.  This  determination  led  to  some  dis- 
and  it  fuUy  answered  the  expectations  tinguished  situations,  but  at  fifty  he  be- 
of  Bourbon's  army.  But  he  did  not  live  came  blind,  and  henceforth  sought  his 
to  witness  their  satisfaction,  being  killed  gratifications  in  study  with  the  help  of 
by  a  random  shot,  as  he  was  planting  a  an  amanuensis.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
ladder  to  scale  the  walls.  (Gifford's  Hist.  BOURCHIER,  (John,)  grandson  of 
Fr.  iii.  335,  350.  Moreri.)  Sir  John  Bourchier,  fourth  son  of  Wil- 
BOURBON,  (Nicholas,)  the  names  of  liam,  earl  of  Ewe.  The  knight  married 
two  French  Latin  poets,  an  uncle  and  Margery,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard 
great-nephew,  both  bom  at  Vandeuvre,  Bemers,  commonly  called  lord  Bemers, 
near  Bar-sur-Aube,  the  elder  in  1503,  of  West  Horseley,  in  Surrey,  and  in  con- 
the  younger  in  1574.  Their  name  is  sequence  of  this  marriage,  was  sum- 
written  in  Latin,  Borbonius,     The  elder  moned  to  parliament  under  Henry  VI. 
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His  son,  Humphrey,   died  before  him,  two  vols,  4to,  appeared  in  1812.    (Wood'e 

being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnct,  in  A  theme,  by  Bius.     Banks.) 

1471,  fighting  for  Edward  IV.    On  his  BOURCHIER,     BOWSCHYRE,  or 

own  death,  in  1474,  he  was  succeeded  by  BOWCER,     (Thomas,)    archbisbop   of 

Humphrey's    son,    named    John,   after  Canterbury  from  the  thirty-second  year 

himself.    This  John,   who  became,  by  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  second  of  Heniy 

his  grandfather's  death,  baron  Bcmers,  Vfl.,  was  son  of  Sir  William  Bourchief, 

and  who  is   thought,  with   some  pro-  earl  of  Eux,  (Eu,)  in  Normandy.     He 

Imbility,  to  have  been  bom  at  Therneld,  was  educated  at  Neville's  inn,  O^dbrd,  of 

in  Hertfordshire,  was  educated  in  the  which  university  he  was  chancellor  fhxn 

university   of    Oxford,   as  it  seems,    at  1433  to   1437.     His   first  dignity  was 

Balliol    college,    where    several  young  dean  of  St.  Martin's,    London.     From 

men  of  quality  were  then  trained  in  aca-  thence,  in  1433,  he  was  advanced  to  the 

domical  learning.     On  quitting  Oxford,  see   of  Worcester.     A    year    after  the 

he  travelled  abroad,  and  acquired  ahigher  monks  of  Ely  chose  him  for  their  bishim, 

scale  of  accomplishments  than  was  usual  which   election  was  confirmed  by  the 

at  that  period.     His  first  claim  to  public  pope ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait  leven 

notice  was  established  in  an  insurrection  or  eight  years  before  the  consent  of  the 

that  broke  out  in  Devonshire  and  Corn-  king  could  be  obtained  to  his  translatian. 

wall,  under  Michael   Joseph,   a  black-  He  removed  to  Ely  in   1443,  and  pn- 

smith,  about  the  year  1495.     He  thus  sided  over  that  diocese  for  about  ten  yeark 

gained  a  secure  hold  upon  the  affections  In  1454  he   was  elected  archbishop  of 

of  Henry  VII.     By  Henry  VIII.  he  was  Canterbury  in  the  room  of  John  Kemp, 

made   chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  and  in  December  of  that  year  (Bentham 

life,   and  he  attended    that  monarch's  says  1464)  he  was  created  cardinal  priest 

sister  into  France,  on  her  marriage  with  of  St  Cyriacus,   in  Thermis.      In  the 

Lewis  XII.     He  was  appointed  subse-  year  following  he  was  made  lord  chao- 

quently  lieutenant    of  Calais    and    the  cellor,  an  oflncc  which  he  held  only  for 

marches  adjoining.     He  died  at  Calais,  a  few  months.     Richard  duke  of  Glou- 

aged  about  65,  in  1532,  without  male  cester  contrived  to  make  the  archbishop 

issue,   but  leaving    two    daughters,  by  an  instrument  of  promoting    his  own 

Catharine,  his  wife,  daughter  to  John,  ambitious  designs.     It  was  by  his  per- 

duke  of  Norfolk.     He  wrote    On   the  suasion  that  me    queen   consented    to 

Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais,  and  deliver  up  the    duke  of  York  into  the 

a  comedy,  called  Ite  in  Vineam  meam,  hands  of  the  protector.     He  perfonned 

acted  in  the  great  church  at  Calais  afler  the  marriaee  certmony  between  Henry 

vespers.     Bourchicr  is,  however,   more  VII.  and  Llisabeth.     He  presided  over 

known  as  a  translator.    There  are  two  the  church  as  archbishop  during  thirtr- 

editions,  both  undated,   of  a  work   by  two  years,  and  those  years  some  of  the 

him,  entitled,  The  hvstorv  of  the  most  most  troublous  of  any  in   our   history*. 

noble  and  valyant  knyght,   Arthur  of  HediedatKnowle,thenanarchiepiscopal 

lytell  bry tayne,  translated  out  of  frensshe  residence,  and  was  baried  on  the  north 

into  englysshe  by  noble  Johan  Bour-  side  of  the  choir  of  his  cathedral,  near  the 

gheher,  knyght,  lorde  Barners.     Another  high  altar,  in  a  muble  tomb,  bearing 

of  his  translations.  The  Famous  Exploits  merely  his  name.     Though  Bourchicr 

of  Hugh  of  Burdeaux,  reached  a  third  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning,  no 

edition  in  1601.    The  Castle  of  Love,  writings  of  his   have  descended  to  us, 

a  romance  from  Uie  Spanish,  has  been  except  a  few  synodical  decrees ;  but  he 

printed  both   in    12mo  and  8vo.     The  deserves  mention  as  being  the  first  intro- 

Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  em-  ducer  of  printing  into  this  country.    Tlie 

f)erour  and  eloquent  oratour,  trans-  art  had  for  some  time  been  practised  on 
atod  '*  at  the  mstaunt  desire  of  his  the  continent,  but  the  greatest  secrecy  was 
ncvewe,  sir  Frauncis  Bryan,  knighte,"  observed  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
was  reprinted  frequently  in  the  sixteenth  the  operation  was  conducted.  The  arch- 
century,  tlie  first  impression,  seemingly,  bishop  therefore  persuaded  Henry  VI. 
being  in  1531,  the  last  in  1586.  But  to  send  Toumour  and  Cazton  abroad  in 
Bourcliier's  most  important  work  is  a  the  guise  of  merchants,  (which  Caxton 
translation  of  Fr()issart,printcdbyPynson,  was,)  to  possess  themselves,  if  possible, 
Loiul.  I,y2?)f  and  subsequently,  but  with-  of  this  important  secret,  which  with  some 
out  date,  line  for  line  with  Pynson's  diificulty  they  accomplished,  having  per- 
etlition  by  Myddlcton.  A  new  edition,  suaded  one  of  the  compositors  to  carry 
Very  much  iin])rov(>d,  by  Aldcrson,  in  off  a  set  of  types,  and  go  over  with  them 
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into  England.     On.  their  return  the;^  set  in  the  Greek  language ;  nor  was  he  less 

up  a  press  at  Oxford,  which  was  in  a  fitted  for  the  mathematics,  understanding 

few  years  followed  hy  the  erection  of  the  whole  of  the  conic  sections  of  De  la 

others  at  Westminster,  St.  Alhan's,  Wor-  Hire  without  any    help.     Desirous  of 

cester,  and  elsewhere.  following  the  profession  of  his  father,  he 

BOURDALOUE,  (Lewis,)  one  of  the  commenced  acourse  of  medical  study,  and 
most  illustrious  of  known  preachers,  in  1692  was  received  as  a  doctor  of  the 
He  was  bom  at  Bourges,  August  20,  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris.  He  visited 
1632,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  sixteen.  England,  made  acquaintance  with  the 
His  talents  were  soon  found  admirably  most  learned  of  his  day,  and  was  ad- 
fitted  for  the  pulpit,  and  being  em-  mitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
ployed  as  a  preacher  in  the  country,  London.  He  was  also  one  of  the  asso- 
ne  had  so  much  success,  that  his  supe-  dated  anatomists  of  the  Royal  Academy 
riors  sent  him  to  Paris  in  1669,  to  take  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  usual  course  of  preaching  in  their  Bourdelot  he  became  chief  physician  to 
church  of  St.  Lewis.  It  was  then  the  the  duchess  of  Bourgundy.  He  resided 
most  brilliant  portion  of  Lewb  the  Four-  at  Versailles  until  his  death,  April  20, 
teenth's  reign.  Every  body  was  talking  1711,  of  a  dropsy  of  the  chest,  leaving 
of  Turenne's  victories,  magnificent  court  no  works  behind. 

entertainments,  and  splendid  flashes  of        BOURDELOT,  (John.)    Of  his  life 

genius  from  the  pen  either  of  Corneille  or  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  of  a 

Racine.     The  young  Jesuit,   however,  respectable  family  of  Sens,  and  that  when 

had  abilities  which  defied  every  coun-  he  became  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 

tervailing  force.     He  shone  forth  imme-  of  Paris,   he  attracted  the  attention  of 

diately   as  the  first  of  preachers,   and  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  by  whom  he  was 

other  men  of  eminence  could  only  divide  made  her  master  of  requests.     At  an 

with  him  the  public  admiration.     This  early  age  he  edited  Lucian,  at  Paris,  in 

high  distinction   he   retained,   until  ad-  1615,  to  which  he  added  some   notes, 

vanced  age   rendered  him   unequal   to  where  he   alludes    to    his  remarks  on 

extraordinary  efforts  in  the  pulpit.     He  Petronius,  that  did  not  appear  till  1618 ; 

then  confined  himself  to  the  more  private  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 

duties  of  a  ministerial  life,  and  m  the  HeHodorus.    He  died  suddenly  at  Paris, 

dbcharge  of  these  never  was  displayed  a  in  1638,  and  as  he  had  no  children,  left 

zeal  more  exemplary.     Bourdaloue  died  his  property  to  a  nephew,  whom  he  had 

at  Paris,  May  13,  1704,  universally  re-  adoptea,  together  with  a  mass  of  papers, 

spected.     Bretonneau,  a  brother  Jesuit,  containing,  amongst  other  things,  a  com- 

published  two  editions  of  his  works,  one  mentary  upon  Juvenal,  some  of  which 

in  14  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1707,  and  follow-  have  never  been  published,  says  Moreri. 

ing  years,   another  in  15  vols,   12mo.  His  MS.   notes  on  ^schylus  are  still 

The  former  has  the  preference.     As  a  extant  on   the  margin    of   a    copy  of 

sermon  writer,  Bourdaloue  is  admirable.  Stephens,  amongst  the  books  of  Isaac 

He  is  remarkably  simple,  earnest,  and  Voss,  at  Leyden. 

practical ;  he  convinces  rather  than  com-        BOURDELOT,  (Peter,)  nephew  of  the 

mands,  and  by  convincing  he  persuades,  preceding,  son  of  Maximilian  Michon, 

for  his  discourses  always  tena  to  some  and  Anne  Bourdelot,  whose  name  he 

duty,  to  something  that  is  to  be  done  or  obtained  permission  to  adopt     He  was 

avoided.     His  sentences  are  short,   in-  bom  at  Sens,  February  2,  1610,  studied 

terrogative,  full  of  plain  and  solid  reason-  surgery  under  hb  father,  and  afterwards 

ing,    unambitious    in    expression,    and  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Paris.     In 

wholly  without  that  care  in  the  choice  1641  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 

of  words  and  cadences  which  is  to  be  king,  and  in  the  following  year  admitted 

detected  in  Bossuet  and  F16chier.     No  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris, 

one  would  call  Bourdaloue  a  rhetorician ;  He  was  an  accomplished  man,  excelled 

and   though   he   continually  introduces  in  music,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fine 

the  fathers,  he  has  not  caught  their  vices  arts.     B}*  the  death  of  his  uncles  he  had 

of  language.     (Biog.   Univ.     Hallam's  become  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 

Literature  of  Europe,  iv.  1 70.)  library,  and  he  assembled  together  the 

BOURDELIN,  (Claud,)  a  celebrated  learned  of  all  nations,  and  many  indivi- 

physician,  born  at  Senlis,  June  21,  1667.  duals  of  high  rank.     By  this  means  he 

He  was  carefully  educated.     At  the  age  acquired  a  celebrity  that  his  talents  did 

of  seventeen  he  had  translated  Pindar  not  merit.     In  1651  he  was  called  into 

and  Lycophron,  bein^  profoimdly  versed  Sweden  to  attend  Christina  in  an  illness 
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which  must  have  been  hypochondriacal,  Tclles  DecouverteSy  Paris,    1684,   1687, 

as   the   interdiclioii    of   Btudy   and  the  12nio. 

engaging  in  amusing  occupations  seemed        BOURDON,  (SeUutian,)  an  eminnit 
to  remove  the  malady.     He  became  a  French  punter,  bom  at  Mcmtpellier  in 
great  favourite  with  the  queen,  and  excited  1616.     His  father,  a  painter  on  gliH, 
the  jealousy  of  the  court. .  Such  repre-  first  instructed  him,  but  at  eighteen  be 
sentationswere  accordingly  made  not  only  went  into  Italy,  and  formed  an  acquaint- 
to  the  court  of  France,  but  also  to  Chris-  ance  at  Rome  with  Andrew  Saechi,  and 
tina  herself,  as  occasioned  him  to  be  sent  Claud  Lorraine,  ftom  whom  he  receired 
away  from  Sweden  to  France  upon  some  many  valuable  lesiona.    After  a  residence 
secret  negotiation.    He  returned  to  Paris  of  three  yean  in  the  pontifical  city,  he 
with  considerable  wealth,  and,  according  went  to  Venice,^  and  greallj  immored 
to  Guy  Patiu,   under  the  influence  of  himself  by  studying  the  worica  of  Titian, 
Christina,  obtained,  through  the  cardinal  especially  his  landMapes.     On  retoming 
Mazarin,  the  abbey  of  Massay.     Hence-  to  France  he  soon  made  his  way  to  dit- 
forth  he  took  the  title  of  Abb6  Bourdelot  tinguished  patronage,  but  the  ciril  vir 
He  resumed  his  assemblies,   and  con-  of  the  firande  diverted  public  attentioB 
tinned  them  until  his  death,  February  9,  from  the  fine  arts,  and  in  1652  he  went 
1G85,  from  a  gangrene,  supervening  upon  to  Stockholm,    where   queen   Christina 
a  bum  of  the  ncel.    He  published  : — Re-  most  graciously  received  him,  and  gave 
chcrchcs  et  Observations  sur  Ics  Vipdres,  him  mil  employment.     On  her  detenni- 
Paris,    IG70,    1671,   12mo ;    Du  Mont  nation  to  abaicate,  he  returned  into  hii 
Ktna  ;    Relation   des  Appartemens  de  own  country,  and  he  died  at  Ftois,  in 
Versailles.     His  Conf§rences  were  col-  1671.    He  painted  histoty,  porttait,  and 
lected  by  the  abb6  Gallois,  and  published,  landscape,  but  excelled  most  in  the  last, 
Paris,  1765,  3  vols,  12mo.  having  formed  a  style  both  finom  Titian 

BOUllDIN,  (Giles,)  was  bom  at  Paris,  and  Poussin.    He  liad  great  fecundity  of 

in  1517,  and  after  filling  various  situations  ccnius,  and  an  uncommon  fiMility,  but 

of  honour  connected  with  the  profession  nis  design  wants  correctness.     He  dii- 

of  a  lawyer,  under  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  played  also  very  considerable  talents  ss 

and  his  Uirec  successors,  med  of  apoplexy,  an  engraver.    (Bryan.) 
January  23,  1570.    He  was  well  versed        BOURGELAT,  (Cland,)  a  celebrated 

in  the  dead  and  oriental  languages;  and  veterinarian,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1712.  He 

when   he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  rendered  much  service  to  humanity  and 

amused  himself  with  writing  some  Greek  to  science  by  the  establishment  of  veteri- 

notes  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes,  to  be  nary  schools,  of  which  he  is  to  be  regarded 

found  in  the  editions  of  Kuster  and  Din-  as  the  founder.    He  studied  6nt  with 

dorf.     There  is  likewise  a  work  of  his  the  Jesuits,  afterwards  embraced  the  pro- 

undcr  the  title  of  Paraphrasis  in  Consti-  fcssion  of  the  law,  pleaded  for  an  unjurt 

tutioncs  Rcgias,  1539,  of  which  Fontanon  cause,  and  succeeded  for  his  dient,  which 

gave  a  French  translation  in  1606.   Being  excited  in  him  so  great  a  disgust  of  his 

very  corpulent,  and  consequently  lethar-  profession  that  he  atMUidoned  it  and  be- 

gic,  he  seemed,  during  a  conference,  to  came  a  musquetccr.     He  soon  excelled 

be  m  a  profound  sleep ;   but  like  lord  in  horsemanship,  and  was  appointed  to 

North,  in  after  times,  could  give  a  reply  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lyons,  which, 

in  which  he  touched  upon  every  point  under  hb  direction,  hecame  a  most  cele- 

that  had  been  urged.     He  left,  in  a  MS.  brated  school,  and  drew  pupils  from  sU 

still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  parts    of   Fiance,    Denmark,    Sweden, 

Paris,    Mcmoirea   sur  les    Libertes    de  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Switserland.     In- 

TKt^lise  Gallicane.  timate  with  the  celebrated  Ponteau  and 

BOURDON,  (Aim6,)  a  physician  of  Charmeton,  he  turned  his  attention  to 

Cambray,  where  he  was  bom  in  1638;  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  and  domestic 

ho  died  December  21, 1706.     He  was  an  animals,  dissected  many  with  great  care, 

excellent  anatomist,  and  published  some  and  studied  their  diseases.     With  the 

papers  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  and  assistance  of  Bertin,  comptroDep-genenl 

some     anatomical    works,     particularly  of  the  finances  at  Lyons,  he,  in  1672, 

Nouvelles  Tables   Anatomiques,    Paris,  established  a  veteriiiary  school,   and  a 

1678,  1683,  1702,  1707,  folio.    Cambrai,  short  time  after  was  named  commissary- 

1707,   folio.     Nouvelle   Description   de  general  of  the  royal  stud.    The  success 

toutes  les  Parties  du  Corns  Humain  ct  of   the    school    at  Lyons  induced  Ae 

do  .purs  Usages,   sur  le  Principe  de  la  government  to  cstabUah  others  of  the 

Circulation,  et  conformcment  aux  Nou-  same  description,  and  BourgdatwaacaDed 
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to  Alfort,  which  hccamc,  and  has  con-  pointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Poland^ 

finned  to  be,  the  principal  seat  of  veteri-  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 

nary  instniction.     He   was   admitted  a  knighthood.     For  this   appointment  he 

membcrofthc  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences;  was  indebted  to  the  king  s  brother,  the 

also  an  associate  of  that  of  Berlin.     He  prince  primate,   who  had    been  much 

was  highly  esteemed,  and   held   corre-  pleased,  when  in  England,  with  his  per- 

spondence  with  Voltaire,  Buffon,  Frede-  formances.     In  1794  he  was  aimointed 

lie  the  Great,  lord  Pembroke,  D'Alem-  his  landscape  punter  by  George  III.,  who 

bert.  Bonnet,  Haller,  and  other  celebrated  also  confirmed  his  Polish  honour.     He 

men.     He  died  January  3,  1779,  having  died  in   London,   January  8,  1811,  in 

published — Le  Nouveau  Newkastle,  ou  affluent  circumstances,  which  he  owed 

Trait6  de  Cavalerie,  Lausanne  et  Geneve,  chiefly  to  a  bequest  of  Noel  Desenfans, 

1744,  12mo;  Paris,  1747,  12mo;  Lyon,  an  eminent  picture-dealer,  who,  besides 

1771,  12mo.  El^mens  d'Hippiatrique,  leaving  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
Lyon.  1750-53,  3  vols,  8vo.  Trailslated  left  him  a  fijne  collection  of  pictures, 
into  German  by  J.  A.  Gladbuch,  Dantzic,  The  whole  of  these  he  conferred,  by  will, 

1772,  Svo.  Precis  Anatoraiquc  du  Corps  upon  Dulwich  college,  adding  to  this 
du  Cheval,  compart  a  celui  du  Boeuf  et  noble  legacy  10,000/.  to  keep  tiiem  in 
du  Mouton.  This  work  was  published  due  preservation,  and  2,000iL  for  the 
in  three  parts  at  Paris,  in  1766,  1768,  repair  of  a  gallery  to  receive  them.  Sir 
and  1769,  Svo.  It  has  sone  through  Francis  Bourgeois  also  left  to  the  master 
several  editions,  the  best  of  which  is  that  and  chaplain  of  the  college  1,000/.  each, 
edited  by  Hazard,  Paris,  1807,  2  vols,  and  all  his  other  property  to  the  founda- 
Svo.  Art  V6t6rinaire,  ou  Medecine  des  tion.  The  public  wondered  at  such  a 
Animaux,  Paris,  1 767, 4to.  Matiere  M6-  bequest  to  an  institution  unconnected 
dicale  Raisonnce,  Lyon,  1765, 1771,  Svo.  with  the  arts,  at  a  distance  of  some  miles 
Traits  dc  la  Conformation  cxtcricure  du  from  London ;  but  it  seems,  that  intcn- 
Chcval,  Paris,  1708-69,  Svo.  The  best  tions  had  been  at  one  time  entertained 
edition  is  by  Hazard,  Paris,  1818,  Svo.  of  either  forming  a  separate  gallery  for 
Essai  Theorique  ct  Pratique  sur  la  Fer-  the  pictures,  in  town,  or  of  conferring 
rure,  Paris,  1771,1804, 1813,  Svo.  Essai  them  upon  the  British  Museum.  Reu 
sur  les  Appareils  et  sur  les  Bandages  or  fancied  obstacles  were  in  the  way  of 
propres  aux  Quadruples,  Paris,  1770,  either  scheme.  As  an  artist.  Sir  Francis 
1813,  Svo.  Ecole  lioyalc  V6t6rinaire,  was  only  second-rate,  being  defective  in 
Paris,  1770,  4to.  M6moire  sur  les  Ma-  finishing,  and  a  mannerist  in  colouring, 
ladies  Contagieuses  du  Retail,  Paris,  1775,  (Chalmers.     Pilkington.) 

4to.  Rdglemcnt  pour  les  Ecoles  Vct^ri-  BOURGEOIS,  (John,)  a  physician, 
naires  de  France,  Paris,  1777,  Svo.  He  bom  at  Westerwitwert,  near  Groningen, 
also  wrote  many  articles  in  tlie  Encyclo-  June  13,  1618.  He  was  received  as  a 
p^>die,  in  the  works  of  Barbcret,  in  the  doctor  of  medicine  at  Angers,  in  1645. 
Rccueil  des  Savans  Etrangers  de  TAcad.  and  in  the  following  year  appointed  to  a 
des  Sciences,  &c.  &c,  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  university  of 
BOURGEOIS,  (Francis,)  knight  of  the  Groningen.  A  loss  of  sight,  with  which 
Polish  order  of  merit,  an  English  artist,  he  was  afflicted,  did  not  prevent  him 
chieflv  known  as  the  founder  of  the  from  continuing  his  lectures  until  his 
Dulwich  picture  gallery.  His  family  was  death,  which  took  place  November  22, 
Swiss,  but  he  was  himself  bom  in  London,  1652.  He  published  —  Dissertatio  dc 
in  1756.  He  was  originally  meant  for  Catarrho,  Angers,  1645,  4to.  Oratio  de 
the  army,  his  father  having  means  of  Mercurio,  Gdtting.  1646,  4to. 
recommending;  him  to  the  patronage  of  BOURGES,  (Lewis  de,)  a  celebrated 
lord  Heathfield;  but  a  foreigner  of  no  physician,  bom  at  Blois,  in  1482,  and 
note  as  a  horse  painter,  having  given  received  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  at  Pans 
him,  when  a  child,  some  instructions  in  in  1504.  He  was  physician  in  ordinary 
the  art,  he  became  so  attached  to  it  that  to  Lewis  XII.,  and  afterwards  to  Fran- 
he  resolved  upon  making  painting  his  cis  I.  and  Henry  II.  He  died  in  1556, 
profession.  He  was  now  placed  under  havine  published,  Ergd  Arthritis  as- 
Loutherbourg,  whose  style  he  adopted  in  sumptis  melius  quam  admotis  curatur, 
his  landscapes  and  sea  pieces.     In  1776  Paris,  1553,  4to. 

he  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return,  he        BOURGET,  (John,)  a  learned  French 

exhibited  some  specimens  of  his  abilities  antiquary,    bom    at    Beaumains,    near 

at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  obtained  Falaise,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  1724, 

him  employment.     In  1791  he  was  ap-  and  educated  at  Caen,  both  in  grammar 
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and  academical  learning.     He  became  a  enthuaiast,  bom  January  13,    161 G,  at 

Benedictine  monk,  and  died  at  the  close  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  but  ao  deformed  that 

of   1775,    in  the    abbey  of  his  order,  her  friends  deliberated,  alter  her  birth, 

founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  St.  whether  she  ought  not  to  be  made  away 

Stephen's,  at  Caen.     He  was  elected  an  with  as  a  monster.     As  age  adranctd, 

honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  her  mother's  repugnance  to  her  increased; 

quaries  of  London,  January  10,  1765,  and  being  very  much  left  to  herself,  she 

and  left  copious  MS.  histories  of  some  sought  amusement  in  mvstic  theolo£ni-, 

of  the  principal  Norman   abbeys.     He  ana  accounts  of  the  first  Cnristians.  Thu 

resided  for  some  time  in  the  abbey  of  reading  falling  upon  a  mind  of  consider- 

Bee,  and  compiled  a  very  full  account  of  able  acuteness,  out  undoubtedly  tinged 

that  illustrious  foundation,  of  which  the  with  insanity,  she  grew  up  a  restorer  of 

history  presented  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  1764,  religion,  in  her  own  conceit,  having  im- 

is  only  an  abstract     (Chalmers.)  bibed  a  notion  that  real  Christianity  was 

BOURGU£T,  (Lewis,)   a  naturalist,  extinct     Her  father,  however,  who  vai 

born  at  Nimes,  April  23, 1678,  but  driven  a  man  of  property,  looked  out  a  marriage 

firom  France  into  Switzerland,   by  the  for  her,  but  she  had  ccmceived  a  moit 

revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.     His  extravagant  admiration  of  virginity,  and 

father  was  a  wealthy  trader,    and  he  when  me  time  of  her  intended   nup- 

wished  the  son  to  follow  commerce,  but  tials  arrived,  she  escaped  from  home  lo 

a  taste  for  natural  history  and  antiquities  man's  attire.    Evcntuallv  the  inherited 

found  him  through  life  his  chief  employ-  considerable  wealth,  which,   no  doubt, 

ment     He  died  December  31,    1742,  aided    her   materially  in    commandiog 

having  published  some  French  works  public  attention.    She  did  not,  however, 

upon   salts,    crystals,  and  petrifactions,  gain  any  popularity  by  charitmble  gilb; 

(Biog.  Univ.)  on  the  contrary,  «ie  cloied   her  purse 

BOUIIGUEVILLE,  (Charles  de,)  bom  against  the  poor,  under  pretence  that 

at  Caen,  in  150-1,  and  long  attached  to  any  thing  bestowed  upon  them  woold 

the  court  of  Francis  L    He  died  in  1593,  probably  do  no  real  service.     She  wa^ 

havinglived,  upon  the  whole,  a  studious  m  fact,  avaricious;  but  doctrinea  like  hers 

life.    The  fruits  of  this  appeared  in  a  have  been  at  all  times  found  ao  agreeable 

French  translation  of  Dares  Phr}'^us,  to  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  that  her 

mode  in  his  youth,   and  pubhsheS  at  disciples  became  raUier  nnmeroua.    Reli- 

Caen,  in  1573,  together  with  some  other  ^on,  according  to  her,   conaista  in  an 

works,  no  longer  of  any  importance.  One  mtemal  emotion  or  sensation  of  the  soul, 

of  his  productions,  however,  the  Anti-  and  not  either  in  knowledge  or  practice. 

quities  of  Neustria,   and  especially  of  But  such  principles,  however  deligfatflEd 

Caen,  printed  there  in  1588,  and  again  to  enthusiastic  spirits,  are  ao  aubvenive 

at  Rouen,  in  1705,  is  valuable.     (Biog.  of  good  order  and  rational  piety,  that 

Univ.)  the  prophetess  taught  them  in  the  face  of 

BOURIENNE,  (Robert,)   a  military  unceasing  opposition  from  the  authorities, 

surgeon,  bom  at  Viunc-Mcrville,   near  She  was,  accordinglv,  driven  from  one 

Rouen,  May  4, 1731.    He  completed  his  place  to  another,  and  waa  on  her  way  to 

education  at  Paris,  where  he  took  his  Holland,  when  she  died  at  Franeker,  in 

degree  in  1749.     In  1757  he  was  sent  Friesland,  October 30, 1680.     One  of  her 

with  the  army  into  Germany,  where  he  books,  for  she  wrote  several.  The  Light 

was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  of  the  World,  was  puUii^ied  in  English, 

hospitals,  and  remained  until  the  peace  in  1696,  and  her  tenets  were  for  a  time 

in  1 763.     In  the  following  year  the  kin?  highly  popular    in    Scotland.      (Bajiic. 

named  him  surgeon-major  to  the  French  Moshcim,  iv.  380.) 
troops  in  Corsica,  and  of  the  hospital  of        BOURN,  (Gilbert,)  an  Engliah  divine, 


died  March  16, 1804.     He  publislied  the  in  the  universitv  of  Oxford,  in  1524,  and 

results  of  his  practice  in  numerous  excel-  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  college 

lent  papers,  in  the  Journal  dc  Medecine,  there  in  1531.     In  the  next  year  he  pro- 

Chirurgic  ct  Phormacie,  torn.  20,  36,  37,  ceedcd  in  arts,  being  esteemed  a  good 

39,   40,   41,   42,  43;   and   also  in   the  orator  and  disputant     In  1541  he  was 

Journal  dc  Medecine  Militaire,  torn.  1,  appointed  one  of  the  first  prebendaries  of 

3>  5,  6,  7.  Worcester,  Henry  VIII.  having  then  aub- 

BOUUIGNON,  (AntoiiK>ttc,)  a  female  stituted    a  capitular    for  a  conventual 
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foundation  in  that  church.   He  proceeded  reading  and  devotion.    He  died  at  Sil- 
B.D.  JuneSO,  1543,  and  about  the  same  verton,  in  Devonshire,  Sept.  10,  1569. 
time  became  chaplain  to  Bonner,  bishqp  (Wood.     Newcourt) 
of  London.     By  that  prelate  he  was  col-        BOURN,    (Immanuel,)  a  j>uritanical 
lated  to   the  prcbena  of  Wildland,   in  divine  of  the  English   church,   bom  in 
St  Paul's  cathedral,  September  12, 1545,  Northamptonshire,  December  27,  1590; 
which  he  resigned,  in  1548,  for  that  of  and  entered  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in 
Brownswood.     In  1549  he  had  so  far  1607.     He  did  not  take  the  degree  of 
complied  with  the  Reformation  as  to  be  M.A.   until  1616.     He  first  came  into 
appointed  archdeacon    of   Bedford,    in  notice  as  curate  of  a  London  parish,  of 
which  dignity  he  was  installed  August  7  which  a  canon  of  Christchurch  was  in- 
of  that  year.     On  the  6th  of  the  following  cumbent     In    1622    he    obtained   the 
March,  he  was  instituted  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Ashover,  in  Derbyshire,  which 
rectory  of  H  igh  Ongar,  in  Essex.    All  this  he  held  several  years  with  great  satisfac- 
profeHsional  success,  however,  under  the  tion   to    the    puritanical  party;    when, 
protestant  party,  did  not  prevent  Bourn  however,    the    rebellion    oroke   out   in 
from  veering  directly  roimd  on  Mary's  ac-  1 642,  he  sided  with  the  presbyterians, 
cession.    He  was  appointed,  accordingly,  and  thus  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  August  13,  the  king's  friends  in  his  neighbourhood. 
1553,  in  the  presence  of  the  corporation  By  their  means,  his  residence  at  Ashover 
of  London,  several  of  the  nobility,  and  could  no  longer  be  continued  with  com- 
Lis  old  patron,  bishop  Bonner.     He  took  fort,  and  he  removed  to  London,  where 
for  his  text,  the  passage  on  which  that  he  became  preacher  at  St.  Sepulchre's, 
prelate  had  discoursed  from  the  same  and  a  great  favourite  with  holders  of  his 
place  four  years  before,  warmly  eulogized  opinions.     About  the  year  1656,  he  was 
aim,  adverted  to  the  hardships  that  he  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Waltham,  in 
liad  recently  undergone,   and   attacked  Leicestershire.     But  although  his  prefer- 
severely  king  Edward's  religious  policy,  ments  and  popularity  were   gained    by 
As  he  proceeded,  murmurs  arose,  women  puritanical  views,  he  conformed  on  the 
and  boys  became  violently  excited,  and  Restoration ;  and  in  1 669,  he  was  insti- 
even  some  clergymen  present  encouraged  tuted  to  the  rectory  of  Ailston,  also  in 
the  general  disgust.     At  length,  caps  Leicestershire.     He  died  December  27, 
were  thrown   into  the  air,  stones  were  1672.     He  was  well  read  in  the  fathers 
levelled  at  the  preacher,  and  some  fiery  and  schoolmen ;  and  published,  besides 
zealot,  probably  an  apprentice,  completed  some  occasional  sermons,  A  Light  from 
the  disgrace  of  his  own  party  by  hurling  Christ,  leading  unto  Christ  by  the  Star  of 
a  dagger  at  the  indiscreet  author  of  so  His  Word;  or,  a  Divine  Directory  for 
much  confusion.    Bourn,  stooping  down,  Self-Examination  and  Preparation  for  the 
avoided    the  deadly  weapon,    and    his  Lord's  Supper,  1 645  ;  Defence  of  Scrip- 
brother  besought  Bradfora,  eventuallv  a  tures  as  the  Chief  Judge  of  Controversies, 
martyr,  to  appease,  if  possible,  the  people's  1656;    Vindication  of  the  Honour  due 
iiiry.     Tlie  call  being  readily  obeyed,  a  to  Magistrates,    Ministers,  and  Others, 
mild  rebuke  from  one  so  well  known,  against  the  Quakers,  1 659 ;  Defence  of 
and  so  deservedly  respected,  soon  quelled  Tythes,  Infant  Baptism,  Human  Leam- 
tlie   spirit  of  outrage.    The  obnoxious  ing,  and  the  Sword  of  the  Magistrate, 
preacner  was  then   conducted  between  against  the  Anabaptists ;  A  Golden  Chain 
Bradford   and   Rogers,  proto-martyr  in  of  Directions  to  preserve  Love  between 
the  Marian  persecution,  into  St  Paul's  Husband  and  Wife,  1669.     (Wood.) 
school,  where  he  remained  until  the  crowd        BOURNE,  (Robert,)   bom  in  1769: 
dispersed.    Bourn  having  thus  established  M.D.  Oxon,  1787.   He  read  at  one  time 
claims  upon   Mary's   government,   and  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  at  Oxford,  where 
having  one  to  press  them,  in  his  uncle,  he  practised.     He  was   afterwards  ap- 
Sir  John  Bourn,  of  batenhall,  in  Wor-  pointed  A  Idricliian  professor  of  medicine  ; 
cestershire,  then  secretary  of  state,  was  and  eventually,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
elected  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  March  Wall,  in  1824,  clinical  professor  of  medi- 
28,    1554,    and  he   continued  in   great  cine.      He   died    December   23,   1830, 
favour  all  queen   Mary's  reign,   being  having  published  An  Introductory  Lpc- 
appointed   president  of  Wales.     Under  ture  to  a  Course  on  Chemistry,  London, 
Ehzabeth,  he  was  deprived  for  denying  1797, 8vo;  Oratio  in  TheatroColl.  lleg. 
the  royal  supremacy.     Being  then  com-  Med.,   Lond.   ex.  Harveii  inst.  habita, 
mitted  to  the  free  custody  of  the  dean  of  Lond.  1797,  4to.     Cases  of  Pulmonary 
Exeter,  he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  Consumption  treated  with  Uva  Ursi ;  to 
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wi.ich  arc  addeil  sotiic  I'ractical  Observa-  dont  I' Etude  lui  est  n^cessaire  ?    PAm 

tions  London,  1805.  Svo.  17S0, 4to.   Eloge  du  M^decin  LeCamua. 

BOUKNE,  (Vincent.)  an  elegant  Latin  This  was  printed  separately,  and  acccx- 

poet,  and  a  very  amiable  man ;  but  so  panying   the    workd    of   Camus.     D<>^ 

iiirldlent  as  to  mar  his  uscfuliief^s.     He  funcbre  de  GuiHotin,    Paris.   IS  14,  4:c. 

wuuld   not,    however,    increase   his    re-  He  made    translations  of  Medical  01- 

sponsibilities  by  takini;  orders.     He  was  servations  and  Inquiries,  by  a  Sociitr  nf 

admitted  a  scholar  of  Wostniinster  school  Phvsicians  of  London,  1763-65.  2  r..I«. 

in  1710.  and  elected  to  Trinity  college,  Svo.   Gilchri:iit  on  the  L'se  of  Sea-Voyasea 

Cambridge,    in     1714.      Of  this   noble  in    Medicine,    and  particularly  in  Cor.- 

institution  he  ultimately  became  fellow,  sumption,  1770,  2  vols,  12ino:  and  iri:h 

He  became  M.A.  in   1721.     For  many  Dr.  Guilbert,  Disquisitions  on  Medicine* 

vears  he  was  an  usher  in  Westminster  that    dissolve    the    Stone,    bv    Biackrir, 

scliool;  and  he  died  after  a    lingering  1775,  Svo.     He  was  likewise  one  of  the 

illness,  December  2,  1747.     His  writings,  editors  of  the  Journal  Economique. 
collected    in    1772,    under   the   title   of        BOURSAULT,  (Edmund,)  a  French 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  consist  of  originals  dramatic    writer    and    satirist,    bom  a 

and    translations,    most   of   which   had  Muci-l'Eveque,  in    Burgundy,  in  1C3$. 

been  printed  in  his  life-timo.      They  are  His  father  was    an   otHcer  and  man  of 

a  lasting  testimony  to  his  talents.     He  pleasure,  contented  witli  his  own  leno' 

wa>,  probdbly,  the  best  Latin  poc-t  of  his  ranee,  and  willing  that  his  son's  shu;.'.'i 

day  ;  and  some  of  his  pieces  are  scarcely  be  as  great.     Hence,  when  the  b4»y  came 

iiifvrior  to  Ovid  or  Tihullus.    (Chalmers.)  to  Paris  in  1651,  he  could  not  even  spe&k 

BOUllKl',  (Kr>nie  Claud,)  a  physician,  any   better    language    than     the    rxuv.i 

born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1741.     He  took  dialect  of  his  native  province.     He  bi- 

his  doctor's  degree  in  1 7GG,  and  in  1771  came,    however,    fond    of  reading.  ai.J 

was  elected  librarian  to  the  faculty,  which  thus  removed  pretty  completely  some  "f 

office    he  held  duriiii;   tour  years.     He  his    most    conspicuous    intellectual  di^ 

was  eminently  qiialitied  for  this  duly,  and  advantages.  He  was,  accordingly,  ordt-red 

he  made  an  exceed iii;:ly  good  catalogue  by  Lewis  XIV.  to  write  a  book  for  th« 

of  the  books.     In  17so  he  was  appointed  education   of  the   dauphin.     Tliis  com- 

to  deliver  a  course  of  h'cturos  on  surgery,  mand  produced  his  Veritable  Etude  dci 

which  he  commenced  on  the  Gth  of  Feb-  Souverains,  Paris,   1671,  a  work  of  pu 

ruary.  by  a  discourse  which  was  ])rinted.  great  merit,  but  which  so  much  pleased 

In  17S3  he  delivered  a  et>urse  on  phar-  th.e    khig,    that    he   would   have   made 

macy;  and  in  17S7  he  was  eleeted  dean  Bimrsault  sub-preceptor   to  his  son.  li:id 

of   his  faculty,  th.e  duties  of  which   he  not  ignorance  of  Latin   obliged  him  'j 

discharged  with  sueli  ability,  that  he  was  decline  the  a])pointnient.      He  obtainid. 

re-electi-(l  to  the  olPK-e  until  170.'J.  when  however,  a  pension  for  turning  a  gazerte 

the  estahlishuii'Mt  was  suppressed.      In  into    verse,    for    the  amusement    of  the 

I7D2  he  appeared  hrtore  the  Legislative  court;  but  he  lost  this  income  by  niakinif 

Assembly,  of  which  Hroii'*'<f)nnet  was  the  a  capuchin  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  in  hi* 

pr«?si(lent.  to  claim  for  medicine  an  ex-  ])uhlication.    The  queen's  con^^ssor  intcr- 

emption  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  fered,  and  the  gazette    w:is  suppressed. 

March  1 2, 1 71>1 .    The  Academy  of  Medi-  He  afterwards  undertiM>k  another  gazette. 

cine  hein^j  established   in   ISOl,   liourru  whicii  was  also  suppressed  in  consequence 

was  nominated  one  of  the  members :  he  of  an   attack  upon   king  William,  with 

was    cho-^en   a    vice-president    in    181.'?.  whom  France  then  desired  peace.     Asa 

He    w.is  much    beloved,   and    gener.dly  dramatic    author.    Boursault    was    more 

known  as  "  iJotjrru  bieiifaisant."  In  ISU)  fortunate,  although  his  tragedies  are  htile 

he    had    an    attack    of   apoplexy,    from  esteemed.    Ihit  his  I'^pe  in  la  Ville,  and 

wh'eh,   however,   he   reet)veied;  biu  hia  Esope    a  la   ('our,    had    a    great    run; 

health    remained     inditlerent    until    his  althouixh  the  latter  was  not  played  unul 

(hath.  September   21,    1S2:>.      lie  pub-  after  his  death,  and  some  happy  venes 

lished   Nuni  ('hri)ni<'is   Aijua'  Minerales  were  retrenched  which  were  capable  of 

vuluo  de  Merlangrs  .'    Paris.    1705,  4to.  an  injurious  application  to  Lewis  XIV., 

L'Art    de  se  trailer  soi-meme  dans  les  who  was   yet   alive.      Boursault's   most 

Maladit's  VeiierieiUies,  Paris,  1770,  Svo.  successful  production  is, however,  founded 

Des  Moyens  les  plus  propres  a  eteindre  ni)on  the  Mercurc  Galant, a  famous  maga- 

K-sMaladies  Venerienms,  .\mst.  (Paris,)  zme  of  light  periodical  amusement,  such 

1771,  8vo.     A  (piels  pi  lints  doit  s'arreter  as  was  then   new  in  France,  and  which 

le  (hirurtzien  dans  les  ditlerentes  Sciences  had  a  great  sale.     The  editor  objected  to 
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sault's  adoption  of  this  title  for  his  engraver  to  the  university.     His  prints 

;  and  the  latter,  accordingly,  called  are   mostly  portraits. — Philibert,  son  of 

tmedie  sans  Titre.     He  makes  his  Frederic,  bom  at  Antwerp,  about  1650, 

a  temporary  editor  of  this  publicS-  chiefly  en&p*aved  portraits,  and  in  rather 

and  brings,  in  a  series  of  detached  a  neat  style.     (Bryan.) 
SB,  a  variety  of  applicants  for  his        BOUTERWEK,  (Frederic,)  a  merito- 

e.      Boursault,    who    had    a  kind  rious  academic  teacher  and  writer,  born 

y  as  well  as  a  playful  genius,  was  1766,  at  Ocker,  near  Goslar,  educated 

oyed  in  the  revenue  department  at  first  at  Brunswick,  and  then  for  the  law  at 

tlufon,  where  he  died,  September  15,  Gottingen.   He  soon  showed  an  exclusive 

•     His  theatrical  pieces  have  been  attachment  to  polite  literature,  having 

«d  collectively  several  times ;   the  already  in  his  childhood  been  enchanted 

edition  is  that  of  1725, 3  vols,  12mo.  by  the  works  of   Horace    among  the 

Univ.     HaUam's   Literature   of  ancients,  and  of  Gellert  and  Klopstock 

j,3,  iv.  478.)  among  the  modems.     He  could  not  long 

jURSIER,    (Laurence  Francis,)    a  resist  the  impulse  to  original  production, 

ch  divine,  bom  at  Ecouen,  in  1679,  and  gave  to  the  world,  in  1791,  a  novel 

iy  conspicuous  in  an  abortive  attempt  (Count  Donamar,)  in  three  parts;  and  a 

lite  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  collection  of  poems,  which  he  would  fidn 

first  hold  upon  public  notice  was  have  afterwards  disavowed  as  youthful 

>d  by  an  anonymous  work,  printed  follies.     Having  been   deceived  in  the 

lolkmd,  entitled  L'Action  de  Dieu  hope  of  obtaining  at  Berlin  or  Hanover 

98  Creatures.    This  was  attacked  by  an    appointment    through    the    recom- 

ibranche,  butitisan  ablepiece  ofra-  mendation    of   Gleim,    he    became    a 

lation,  and  proves  the  author  to  have  '*  Privatdocent "    at  Gottingen,   of   the 

no  contemptible  metaphysician    His  history  of  literature  and  philosophy ;  the 

:ipal  claim  to  the  notice  of  posterity  latter   he  taught  accordmg   to  Kantean 

uowever,  upon  a  memorial,  drawn  principles.      He    afterwards    succeeded 

1  a  single  night,  upon  the  means  of  Feder    as    extraordinary    professor    of 

dg  the  Russian   church  to  tliat  of  philosophy.     Jacob!  exerciiied  consider- 

e.     It  was  occasioned  by  the  czar  able  influence   over  him,  and  he  pub- 

r's  visit  to  the  Sorbonne,  in   1717,  lished  several  works  in  the  spirit  of  that 

i  the  doctors  of  that  institution  ad-  energetic  and  singular  writer,  but  they 

led  him  on  the  advantages  of  such  a  had  no  independent  value,  and  are  now 

1.     He  heard  them  courteously,  and  deservedly   forgotten.     More   important 

ved   Boursier's  memorial ;   but  the  were  his  labours  in  the  field  of  literary 

ct   failed,   as   might    be   expected,  history;    but    even    his   magntnn   oputf 

sier  became  subsequently  involved  The   History  of    Poetry  and  Rhetoric 

)me  of  the   religious  controversies  since  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

fi  agitated  France  in  the  earlier  half  though  a  n^sritorious  production,  is  far 

e  eighteenth  century,  and  he  died  from  corresponding   to  our  present  re- 

r  proscription,  February  17,  1749.  quisitions,  either  in  point  of  teaming  or 

^.  Univ.)  criticism^     The  most  valuable  portion  of 

)UT,  (Francis,)  a  Flemish  painter  it,  perhaps,  is  that  comprising  the  liter- 

ilitv,  who  lived  about  the  year  1700,  ature  of  Spain  and  PortugaL     It  ia  not 

is  best  known  in  conjunction  with  to  be  denied,  however,  tnat  Bouterwek 

oudewyns,  to  whose  landscapes  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  taste   and* 

lied  figures,  though  he  sometimes  talent  in  description.     Hia  death  took 

ed  pictures  entirely  of  his  own  com-  place   August  9,    1828,   at   Gottingen. 

ion,  representing  winter-pieces  and  For   a   tolerably    complete    list  of    his 

I  of  the  sea- strand.  Bout  also  etched  works,  see  Wolfs  Encyclopedia  of  Ger- 

'  plates  in  a  slight,  painter-like  man-  man  Literature. 

(Bryan.)  BOUVARD,  (Charles,)  a    physician, 

)UTATS,  the  sumame  of  a  Flemish  bom   at  Montoire,   near    Venddme,   in 

y  of  engravers. — Frederic,  bom  at  1572,    educated    at    the    university   of 

'erp,  about  1620,  engraved  chiefly  Angers,  and  distinguished  by  his  know- 

his  own  designs;  most  of  his  works,  ledge  of  anatomy  and  botany.     In  1604 

ti  are  not  without  merit,  are  portraits,  he  was  admitted  a  doctqr  of  medicine ; 

ispar,  his  yoimger  brother,  engraved  and  in   1625   named   professor  at  the 

Bt   entirely  for   the    booksellers. —  Royal  College.     Upon  tne  death  of  John 

rd,  another  brother,  still  younger,  H^roard,   in    1628,   he  was  made  first 

d   at   Vienna,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and  superintendent 
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of  the  botanic  garden.  The  king  en-  of  Boavart  are  inaufficient  to  give  an  idra 
nobled  him  in  1629,  which  elated  him  80  of  the  reputation  that  be  enjoyed.  Ac- 
much  beyond  propriety,  that  he  became  cording  to  his  contemporaries,  hia  great 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  faculty  of  faculty  evinced  itself  m  the  quickness  of 
Paris.  He  died  October  25,  1658,  at  his  diagnosis,  and  the  accuracy  of  Lis 
the  age  of  86.  He  is  reported  to  have  pro^osis.  In  the  delivery  of  the  Utter 
been  a  strong  advocate  for  bleeding,  and  tie  is  described  as  being  rude,  and  often- 
to  have  performed  that  operation  on  times  brutal;  which,  however,  has  been 
Lewis  XIII.  forty-seven  times  in  one  generally  ascribed  to  the  inflexibility  of 
vear.  In  the  administration  of  purgatives  his  character,  and  his  scrapaloos  ad- 
he  was  no  less  liberal.  He  published —  herence  to  truth.  He,  notwithstanding, 
Historicse  hodiernse  Mediciiue  Ilationalis  by  his  manners  appears  to  us  at  this  day 
Veritatis,  &c.  4to.  Description  de  la  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  empiric. 
Maladie,  de  la  Mort,  ct  de  la  Vie  de  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  which 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Mercceur,  places  his  benevolence  in  a  good  point  of 
dcc6dee  le  6  Septembre,  1625,  Paris,  view.  He  was  called  to  attend  upon  s 
4to.  This  is  written  in  verse.  banker,  whose  illness  waa  occasioned  bj 
BOUVART,  (Michael  Philip,)  a  cele-  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  being 
brated  French  medical  writer,  bom  at  ascertained  by  Bouvart,  he  left  as  bis 
Chartres,  Jan.  11,  1711.  His  father,  a  prescription  a  note  for  20,000  ftmncs. 
well-educated  physician,  intimately  ac-  Much  of  his  celebrity  seems  to  have 
quaintcd  with  the  ancient  languages,  gave  been  acquired  by  ability  in  polemical 
him  such  instruction  as  enabled  him  to  writing.  His  causticity  and  learning 
terminate  his  general  education  at  the  eminently  qualified  him  to  excite  atten- 
earlv  age  of  fourteen.  He  tlien  attended  tion,  ana  he  was  engaged  in  numerous 
the  lectures  of  Hunault,  and  of  other  pro-  disputes  with  his  contemporaries,  Tron- 
fe»sors  at  Paris  during  three  vcars,  at  the  chin,  Bertin,  Petit,  &c  His  works  are, 
expiration  of  which  time  he  went  to  An  Ossa  Innominata,  in  Graridis  et 
Rhcims,  and  there  took  a  doctor's  degree  Parturientibus  diducantur?  Paris,  1739, 
in  1730.  He  returned  to  his  native  4to.  De  Experientis  et  Studii  Necet- 
plac.e,  commenced  practice,  and  was  ap-  sitate  in  Medicina,  ib.  17-17,  4to.  De 
))ointed  to  the  Hdpital  de  la  Charity  in  Dignitate  Medicinee,  i6.  17-17,  4to. 
that  city ;  but  the  sphere  was  too  limited  Examen  d'un  Livre  de  Tronchin  de 
for  the  ambition  of  Bouvart,  who  quitted  Colica  Pictonum,  &c.  ib,  I75A,  4to. 
h  for  Paris,  where  he  fixed  himself  in  Lettrc  d*un  M6decin  de  Proriuce  k  nne 
1736.  Here  he  submitted  to  various  M^decin  de  Paris,  Chalons,  1758,  4to. 
examinations,  and  displayed  his  acquaint-  Directed  against  Savirotte.  Memoire  a 
anee  with  anatomy,  ])hysiology,  and  Consulter,  Paris,  1764, 4U>.  Consultation 
medical  science  in  general.  In  1 743  the  contre  les  Naissances  pr6tendues  tardives, 
Ko^al  Acadenvy  of  Sciences  admitted  ib.  1764,  8vo.  Consultation  sur  nne 
him  into  their  body ;  and  in  1745  he  was  Naissance,  ib,  1765,  8vo  ;  written  in 
made  professor  of  physiology  by  the  reply  to  Le  Bas,  Bertin,  and  A.  Petit 
faculty  of  medicine.  lie  opened  his  Lettre  pour  serrir  de  Rcpcmse  a  mie 
course  by  a  Latin  oration,  which  was  Lettre  a  M.  Ik)uvart,  par  M.  Petit,  ib. 
greatly  admired.  In  the  same  year  he  1769,  8vo.  The  lectures  of  Bouvart 
was  removed  to  a  chuir  of  medicine  in  were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
tlie  Royal  College  of  France,  the  func-  title  ot  Dc  Recondit&  Febrium  Intermit- 
tions  of  which  he  performed  with  great  teiitium,  turn  remittentium  Naturft,  lib. 
success  until  1756,  when  his  health  ii.  1759,  8vo.  Then  is  also  a  paper  in 
obli<:'.>d  him  to  retire.  Upon  the  death  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  SiMiac,  he  was  oifcred  the  appointment  by  Bouvart,  entitled,  M^oire  mr  le 
of  first  physician  to  the  king;  but  de-  Seneka,  on  Polygala  de  Virginie. 
sirous  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  educa-  BOUVET,  (Francis  Joseph,)  baron,  a 
tion  of  his  children,  and  to  the  main-  vice-admiral  of  France.  Hewasbomat 
ten  an  JO  of  his  own  independence,  he  L 'Orient,  April  23,  1753,  and  entered 
flecliued  the  honour  intended  for  him.  the  sea  ser^'ice  of  his  sovereign  in  1779. 
lie  was  however,  occiisionally  consulted  His  professional  career  will  be  found 
by  the  king  and  the  court.  In  1768  or  succinctly,  though  not  over  accurately, 
1769,  letters  of  nobility  and  the  order  of  recorded,  in  the  Biomphie  Maritime  of 
St.  .\Iichael  were  given  to  hiin.  From  M.  Ilencquin,  publishea  in  Paris;  but  it 
1784  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  may  be  here  stated  that  when  filling  tlie 
he  di.'d  Junuarv  l^^  17d7.     The  writings  rlKce    of  rcar>admiral    commaadins    a 
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division  of  the  Gallic  revolutionary  fleet,    reading,   wliich  are    prererved    in  the 
betook  a  prominent  part  in  the  grand    library  of  Dole.    He  was  greatly  attached 
combat,  as  the  French  proudly  designate    to  music,  performed  on  several  instni- 
the  memorable  and  well-sustained  con-    mente,    and     composed    some    masses, 
flict  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of    sjnnphonies,  and  otner  small  pieces.     He 
their  formidable  force,  June   1,  .1794.    was  also  passionately  fond  of  aeclamation. 
On  that  occasion   the   Terrible,  of  110    piquedhimself  upon  his  ability  in  reciting 
guns,  bore  the  flag  of  Bou vet ;  and  though    verses,  and  was  a  good  critic  upon  the 
that  vessel  became  a  considerable  sufierer    talents   of  the   different   actors   at    the 
in  the  action,  having  lost  her  main  and    theatres  and  the  court     From  the  con- 
mizen-masts,  and  was  much  shattered  in    tinned  enjoyment  of  these  elegant  amnse- 
ber  hull,  still  the  rear-admiral  contrived    ments,  however,  the  state  of  the  political 
to  secure  a  timely  retreat,  and  carry  back    world  at  length  obliged  him  to  withdraw. 
his  ship  to  the  port  of  Brest     In  1796    Hequitted  Versailles  in  1790,  and  retired 
he  was  selected,  with  two  other  active    to  one  of  the  least  populous  divisions  of 
and    zealous    flag-oiiicers    (Nielly    and    Paris,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
Bichery,)  to  accompany  admiral  Morard    remain  unnoticed.     He  was   afterwards 
de  Galles  in  tlie  conduct  and  escort  of    named  physician  to   the  queen-mother, 
the  ill-fated  force  which  the  authority  of    and  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
France  sought  to  co-operate  with   the    of  Honour.     At  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
rebels  of  Ireland,     The  failure  and  dis-    bons  he  was  made  consulting  physician 
asters  which  attended  the  invading  force    to  the  house  of  St  Denis,  and  nonorary 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ban  try  fiiay  and    physician  to  the  Garde  Meuble.     As  age 
other  portions  of  the  Irish  coast,  will  be    advanced,    he    abandoned    his    former 
found  fully  detailed  in  vol.  ii.  of  James's    tastes,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
Naval  History.     Fortunately  for  Bouvct,    vation  of  agriculture  and  domestic  econo- 
following  the  example  of  the  admiral-in-    my.     He  made  many  experiments  at  his 
chief,  he  disobeyed  the  directions  of  the    garden  at   Vaugirard,   and    he   printed 
ministerofmarine,  and  em  barked  onboard    accounts   of  them  in  the  journals.     In 
the   JmmortaiitS  frigate,  instead  of  on    October,  1827,  whilst  standing  with  his 
board  the  DroHt^de-V Homme,  the  battle    back  to  the  fire,  his  clothes  ienited,  and 
ship  appointed  to  receive  his  flag.    The    he  was  much  burnt.  This  accident  proved 
melancholy   fate  that  befel   that  noble    fatal  to  him,  December  27,  at  which  time 
vessel  and  her  numerous  crew,  presents    he  had  reached  the  age  of  81  years.     He 
one  of  the  most  deplorable  cases  of  dis-    left  by  will  his  library,  his  MSS.,  his 
aster  recorded   in   the   naval  annals  of    paintings,  and  his  busts  of  four  great 
Europe.      The   subsequent    services   of    phjrsicians  who  had  honoured  him  with 
Bouvet  are  unworthy  of  note.     He  died    their   friendship,  MM.    Corvisart,    Le- 
at  Brest,  July  21,  1832.  preux,   Desserserts  and   Percy,   to  the 

BOUVIER,  (Andrew  Maria  Joseph,)  library  of  Dole.  He  contributed  many 
a  physician,  born  at  Dole  in  1746.  He  papers  to  the  Journal  de  M^decine,  by 
studied  at  Besan9on,  at  the  university  of  Sedillot,  and  besides  published  : — Ex- 
which  place  lie  received  the  degree  of  periences  et  Observations  sur  la  Cul- 
M.D.  in  1776,  taking  for  the  subject  of  ture  et  I'Usage  de  la  Spergule,  Paris, 
his  thesis  An  Musica  per  se  Medicas  1798,  12mo.  De  I'Education  des  Din- 
habeat  Vires  ?  in  which  he  admits  the  dons,  ib.  12mo.  Quelques  Notions  sur 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  em-  la  Race  des  Boeufs  sans  Comes,  ib,  1799, 
ployment  of  music  in  some  mental  dis-  1 2mo.  Observations  sur  les  Partlcipes  et 
orders,  but  repudiates  its  use  as  a  regular  sur  la  Cacographie  de  M.  Boinvuliers, 
method  of  treatment.  He  established  ib,  1805,  12mo.  M6moire  sur  cette  Ques- 
himsclf  at  Versailles,  and  availed  himself  tion:  Est-il  vrai  quele  M6decine  puisse 
of  the  advantages  which  arose  from  his  rester  Stranger  It  toutes  les  Sciences,  et  k 
connexion  with  the  Count  de  Huflbn,  tons  les  Arts  qui  n'ont  pas  pour  But 
the  friend  of  his  uncle  Gentil,  a  celebrated  d'6clairer  la  Pratique?  to,  1807,  8vo. 
agriculturist  He  obtained  the  confidence  Extrait  d'un  M^oire  sur  THydropisle 
of  the  minister,  and  was  appointed  Aigue  des  Ventricules  du  Cerveau,  ib, 
physician  to  the  service  directed  for  in-    1807,  8vo. 

vestigating  the  nature  of  epidemics.  In  BOUZf,(surnamedTaj-al-Molouk,  the 
this  occupation,  and  in  the  acquh*ement  Crown  of  Kings,)  succeeded  his  father, 
of  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  his-  Togtekin,  the  redoubted  enemy  of  the 
tory,  he  passed  his  time.  He  made  crusaders,  in  the  principality  nf  Da- 
wany  notes  in  the  course  of  his  extensive    mascus,  a.d.  1 128,  (a.h.  522.)     His  name 
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is    frequently    written    ISouri,   but   the  pay  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  the  Vir^n  at 

orthography  here  followed   seems  most  Loretto,  when  finding  a  suitable  oppor- 

probably  correct,   as    William   of  Tyre  tunity,  he  diverged  from  the  high  mad. 

calls  him  Bezeuge ;  in  Arabic  characters  and    succeeded,    but   with    considerable 

the  difference  consists  merely  in  the  pre-  difficulty,    in   reaching  England  safelr. 

sence  or  absence  of  a  single  punctuation.  After  several  conferences  with  Dr.  Clarke 

The  year  after  his  accession  his  capital  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Clo\-ne.  he 

narrowly  escaped  capture  by  treacherj'.  renounced  his  connexion  with  the  churrh 

The  Ismailis,  or  Assassins,  who  were  har-  of    Rome,    but    declined    joining    any 

boured  and  protected  by  his  vizir  Tahir  protestant   communion.     IJe    was  made 

Mazdegani,  iiud  entered  into  a  compact  librarian  to  queen  Caroline ;  and  edited 

to  betray   Damascus  to   the    Franks   of  the    Historia   Literana,    the    parent  dl 

Jerusalem  ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered;  our    modem    reviews.       He   wrote   al<o 

6,000   of  the    infamous   sectaries,    with  the  Roman  history  in  the  Universal  Hi*- 

their  patnm,  the  treacherous  vizir,  were  tor\';  and  lastly,  he  published  the  Iliston 

delivered    over   to   slaughter ;    and  the  of  the  Popes,  a  work  which  drew  dovn 

Franks,  who  had  advanced  towards  the  upon  him  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  frui-. 

city,  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  This  the  Romish  party.     He  is  said  to  ha\r 

achievement  is  the  principal  event  of  the  become  reconciled  to  the  Jesuits,  ami  to 

short  reign  of  Bouzi,  of  whom  we  iind  have  separated  from  them  a  second  tinie: 

little  else  recorded,  excepting  some  petty  aiid  he  fell  into  great  disrepute  by  the 

hostilities    with    Amad-ed-Di'en    Zcnki,  publication  of  his  corres]x>ndence   wiiti 

father  of  the  famous  Noor-ed-I)een.    But  that  society.     A  most  desperate  atiack 

the  ntassacre  of  the  Assassins,  noticed  was  made  upon  him  from  all   quartern, 

above,    had  marked   the  prince  of  Da-  which  he  sustained   and  rebutted   with 

masciis  fur  the  revenge  of  tlieir  brethren,  great  spirit.     His  character  was  described 

He    was   waylaid,   and   stabbed   in   two  as  a  sensualist  and  a  h^'pocrite,  the  truth 


been  a  prudent  and  valiant  prince,  and  a  vent  seems  to  have  been  tried  to  ruin  h!* 

worthy  Huccessor  of  his  father.     His  son,  literary  and  private  reputation.     Neit-r- 

Ismail  Shanis-al-Molouk,  succeeded  him.  theless  no  tangible  accusation  was  brought 

(Abul-Feda.      De  Ciuigncs.     William  of  against  him.     He  seems  to  have  ^peiit  a 

Tyre.     Van   HannntT's  History   of  the  long  life  in  working  industriously  fur  in* 

Assa^tsins.)  subsistence;  and  if  his  writings*  display 

BOWDKN,  (John,)  profi*ssor  of  moral  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  they  are  at  irart 

])hilosophy    in    Cohinibia   college.    New  useful,  and  some  of  thcin  interesting,  lie 

York,  was  elected  bishop  of  Connt'cticut,  died  September  3,  17(3G,  at  the  advanced 

but  declined  the  ofHce.     lie    published  age  of  80  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 

The    Apostolic    Origin    of    Kpiscopacy,  churchyard   of  St.   Mary-Ie-bone.     Hij 

2   vols,   8vo,    1808,    and   died  in    1817.  wife   some    time   after    attested    to   his 

(C'artrr's  Anier.  Hiog.  Diet.)  <iy>»g   in   the  protestant   faith,  a  point 

BOWKK,  (Archibald,)  a  literary  man,  nmch   disputed   at  the   time.     Judging 

who  once  made  considerable  noise,  horn  from  his  life,  it  would  appear  that,  al- 

nt  or  near  Dundee,  January  17,   1080,  though  he  disliked  the  cruelties  of  the 

descended,  as  he  said,  from  an  ancient  inquisition,  he  was  not  prepared  to  sc* 

family  in  tlie  county  of  Angus.     At  the  quiesce  in  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 

age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  the  college  tion,  except  in  a  verj*  qualified  degree. 

at  Douay,  whence,  in  1700,  he  removed  His  writings,  besides  those  above  men- 

to  Uonie,  and  was  iidmitted  a  Jesuit  in  tioned,  consist  chiefly  of  pamphlets,  pub- 

1712.  HewastlicnsenttoU'ctureat  Fano;  lished    in    his   own  defence  against  the 

and  having  studied  divinity  at  Rome,  he  calumnies  with  which  he  was  assailed. 
was    appointed  reader  of  idiilosophy  in         BOWLK,   (John,)  a  learned   English 

the   college  of  Arezzo.     lie  afterwards  clergyman,  born  in  1725,  and  so  devoted 

became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  men»ber  to    Spanish    literature,    that   his   friends 

of  the   mquisition  at  Maeerata.     Here,  commonly  called  him  Don  Bowles.     He 

according  to  his  own  accoimt,  he  became  was  educated  academically  at  Oriel  col- 

Bo  disgusted  with   the  scenes  of  torture  lege,  Oxford,  and  proceeded  M.A.July  6, 

which  lie  was  compelled  to  witness,  that  17.'»0.     He   became   vicar  of  Idmeston, 

he  detennined  upon  making  his  escape.  Wilts,  where  he  died  October  26,  1788. 

For  this  puq>osc  he   obtained   leave  to  His  great   work  is   an  edition   of  Don 
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Quixote,  in  six  small  quarto  volumeSj  the  whole  of  that  parliament;   and  in 

LoncL  1781,  a  bold  undertaking  for  one  1785  became  one  of  the  board  of  officers 

who  had  never   been  in  Spain;  but   it  appointed    to    investigate    the    proper 

did  not  meet  with  such  a  favourable  re-  system  of  defence  to  be  adopted  for  the 

ception  as  he  had  expected.     He  was  a  better    security    of   the    dockyards    of 

member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  Portsmouth   and    Plymouth.     In    1787, 

wrote  several  papers  in  the  Archaeologia.  according    to    a    custom   but    recently 

He  also  afforded  valuable  assistance  to  abolished,   Bowyer,  as  one  of  the  most 

Granger's  history,  and  to  the  edition  of-  distinguished  of  the  senior  captains  on 

Shakspeare  by  Johnson  and  Steevens.  the  list  of  the  navy,  attained  for  his  past 

BOWYER,  (George,)  a  British  ad-  services  the  nominal  appointment  of 
miral,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  colonel  of  marines  for  the  Portsmouth 
family  in  Berkshire,  who,  according  to  division,  and  in  1799,  immediately  after 
Charnock,  have  long  held  extensive  pos-  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
sessions.  The  year  in  which  our  subject  lutionary  war,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
was  born  would  seem  to  be  unknown  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  ap- 
to  his  biographer.  It  would  appear,  pointed  to  command  a  division  of  the 
however,  that  after  serving  the  usual  channel  fleet  under  earl  Howe.  Nothing 
probationary  period,  he  received  his  lieu-  material  took  place  till  the  memorable 
tenant's  commission  in  the  year  1758,  and  encounter  followed  by  the  glorious  vic- 
ihat  he  attained  his  post-rank  at  the  tory  obtained  over  the  French  fleet, 
close  of  the  year  1762.  He  subsequently  June  1,  1794.  On  this  occasion,  the 
served  under  Byron,  when  that  enter-  Barjleur^  98,  bore  the  flag  of  Bowyer, 
prising  officer  commanded  on  the  North  the  rear-admiral  having  then  for  his 
Americanand  West  Indian  station,  during  captain  the  since  far-famed  and  incom- 
which  period  he  participated  in  several  parable  Collingwood.  In  this  severe  and 
sharp  encounters  with  the  enemy.  In  well-contested  struggle,  a  struggle  which 
the  action  with  the  French  fleet  off  to  this  day  the  French  designate  by  the 
Granada,  July  6th,  1779,  the  Jlbiotiy  distinctive  appellation  of  "  Le  Grand 
Bowyer's  ship,  occupied  a  prominent  Combat"  the  gallant  subject  of  this 
position  in  the  line  of  battle,  being  the  sketch  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  lee. 
next  in  succession  astern  to  the  com*  On  his  recovery,  he  was  presented  witn 
roander-in-chief.  In  the  month  of  De-  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  on  the  16th 
cember  following,  he  eminently  distin-  of  August  following,  he  was  created  a 
giiished  himself  in  an  attack  made  by  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  pension 
admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  on  a  French  of  1000/.  per  annum,  by  way  of  "  re- 
squadron  in  Port  Royal  bay.  Sir  Hyde,  muneration"  for  his  loss  of  limb.  Sir 
in  his  official  account  of  this  encounter,  George,  it  would  seent,  never  again  served 
speaks  of  Bowyer  in  terms  of  the  highest  afloat  When  and  where  he  died  the 
praise.  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  the  engagement  which  took  place        BOWYER,  (William,)  a  learned  En- 

off  Martinique,  with  De  Guichen,  April  glish  printer,  bom  in  London,  Dec.  19, 

1780,    Bowyer  took  a  prominent  part;  1G99,    educated    under  Ambrose    Bon- 

and  in  the  two  skirmisnes  on  the  15th  wicke,    the  eminent  non-juring  school- 

and  19th  of  the  May  succeeding,  closing  master,  at  Headley,  near  Leatherhead, 

the  naval  campaign  in  that  quarter  for  in  Surrey,  and  subsequently  at  St  John's 

the   current  year,  our  subject  acquired  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  house  he 

additional   honours.     **  The  van,"   says  was  admitted  a  sizar  in  June,  1716,  but 

Sir  George  Rodney,  in  his  public  despatch,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  a  degree. 

**  led  by  that  good  and  gallant  officer,  In   1722  he  entered  into  business  with 

captain   Bowyer,    about    seven   in    the  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  printer, 

evening,    reached   their    (the   enemy's)  and   who   had  married   a  daughter    of 

centre,   and  was   followed   by    rear-ad-  Thomas   Danks,    employed   in   printing 

miral  Rowley's  squadron.     The  Albion  the   London    Polyglott.      Bowyer    soon 

and    Conqueror^"   adds  Rodney,    "  suf-  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession,  having 

fered  much  in  this  last  action."     Early  not  only  the  habits  and  abilities  fitted  for 

in  178<3  Bowyer  commissioned  the  Irre-  commanding  success  in  any  condition, 

aistibUy  one  of  the    ships   stationed    at  but  also  a  degree  of  scholarship  long  very 

Chatham  to  guard  the  Medway.     At  the  unusual  in  a  printing-oflice,  tnough  evi- 

general   election,   1781,   he   was  chosen  dently  of  great  utility  there.    He  was  thus 

representative    for    Queenborough,    for  enabled  to  bring  out,  with  every  recom- 

which  place  he  continued  to  sit  during  mcndation  to  public  confidence,  various 
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important  works,  acting  in  some  cases  Plinii  Paneg3rricus  and  Suetonius ;  and  in 
as  editor,  and  in  others  making  additions,  the  foUowing year, PoetieSatjnrici  Minores, 
One  of  his  most  important  contributions  all  with  notes,  and  with  a  rapidity  of 
to  literature  was  an  excellent  edition  of  which  history  affords  scarcely  any  pa- 
the  Greek  Testament,  published  in  1763,  rallel,  and  which  led  Salmasius  to  anti- 
in  2   vols,    12mo,   unaer  the  following  cipate  no  little  fame  for  him  as  a  future 
title.  Novum  Testamentum  Grscum,  ad  scnolar.   Nor  was  he  altogether  deceived, 
fidem  Grsecorum  solum  Codicum  MSS.  for  though   Bozhom  lived  to  repent  of 
nunc  primum    expressum,   adstipulante  these  precocious  publications,  yet  they 
Joanne  JacoboWetstenio,  juxta  Sectiones  led  to  nis  appointment  to  the  chair  of  elo- 
Jo.  Alberti  Bengelii  divisum  ;   et  nova  quence,  when  he  was  barely  of  age,  and 
inter-punctione  sspius  illustratum.  This  subsequently  to  those  of  jurisprudence 
sold   rapidly,   although  it  pretended  to  and  history,   when    the  two    last  were 
no  superiority   of  type   or    paper,  but  vacated  by  the  veteran,  Daniel  Heinsius. 
rested  solely  upon  intrinsic  merit.     The  During    the    zenith  of  his    reputation, 
conjectural  emendations  arc  a  very  valu-  queen  Christina  made  him  great  offers  to 
able  addition  to  the  New  Testament,  and  go  to  Sweden ;  but  he  preferred  remain- 
were  extremely  well  received  by  scholars,  mg  at  Leyden,  where  he  closed  his  brief 
A  second  edition  of  the  Conjectures  on  but  brilliant  career  on  October  3,  1653, 
the  New  Testament,  with  very  consider-  after  a  tedious  illness,  occasioned,  it  is 
able  additions,  was  published  in  1772,  a  said,  by  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco, 
third  in  1782,  and  a  fourth  in  1812.     In  which  he  used  to  smoke  when  reading 
1 774,  Bowyer  published  a  new  edition  of  and  writine,  and  for  that  puipose  had  a 
Hederic's  Greek    Lexicon,  with  nunie-  hole  made  m  die  brim  of  his  hat  to  hold 
rous  additions  of  his  own,  distinguished  his  pipe.    Despite,  however,  the  praises 
by  an  asterisk.     In  the  same  year  ap-  bestowed    upon  him  by    Salmasius,    a 
peared  an  anonymous  work  on  the  origin  rupture  took  place  between  them,  which 
of  printing,  for  which  the  world  appears  was  carried  to  such  length  by  Boxhom, 
to  have    been   principally^  indebted   to  that  he  refused  during  nis  last  illness  to 
Bowyer.     That  teamed  printer  and  esti-  receive  the  parties  to  whom  Salmasius 
mabfe  man  died  November   18,  1777.  had  given  letters  of  recommendation; 
(Chalmers.)  while  in  the  case  of  a  similar  quarrd 
BOXIIORN,  (Marc  Zeur,)  the  son  of  with  Reinesius,  who  had  found    &ult 
James  Zeur,  a  minister  of  Bergen-op-  with  some  of  his  notes  in  private,  and 
Zoom,  by  Anne  Boxhom,  bom  Sept.  12,  spoken  contemptuously  of  his  learning, 
1612.     Having  lost  his  father  when  he  he  was  called  *'  Trago-ceros,"  in  allusion 
was  only  six  years  old,  he  was  brought  to  his  name,  which  means,  lUw  the  Greek 
up  by  and  took  the  name  of  his  grand-  compounds,  ''  Goat's  horn."     Foppens, 
father  Boxhom,  whose  real  name  was  and  Chalmers  after  him,  hat  given  a  list 
however  Bockerinck,  according  to  the  of   his    works,    eztendinff    to    fifty-six 
Bibliotheca  lielgica  (p.  841),   and  who  articles,  amongst  which  the  moat  gene- 
had  been  a  Romish  priest    He  changed  rally  interesting  for  philoloeittt  of  after 
his  religion  after  he  became  a  father  by  times,   is  permips  the  Gaiucarum  Ori- 
a  female  whom  Foppens  calls   Sibylla  ginum  Liber,  puhlished  by  his  successor, 
Stylvia,  a  Calvinist,  whose  zeal  against  Horaius,  Amst.  1654,  4to.      Hit  sym- 
thc  Romanists  made  her  prophesy  that  pathy  for  fallen  majesty  was  shown  by 
Breda  would  never  be   recovered  from  an  oration  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1642, 
the  Spaniards,  unless  the  figure  of  the  in  honour  or  a  visit  paid  to  that  place  by 
Virgin  Mary,  which  stood  in  some  public  Henpette  Maria.     This  exposed  him  to 
place,  was  removed.   On  the  fall  of  orcda,  the  censures  of  the  repuUicans  of  Eng- 
wherc  he  had  been  appointed  the  minister  land.     Nor  did  he   make  himself  las 
to  a  protestant  church,  the  grandfather  obnoxious  to   believers  in  Christianity, 
rctirca  to  Leyden,  and  superintended  the  by  assertine  that  he  had  arrows  in  lus 
education  of  his  grandson ;  and  such  was  quiver  which  he  could  direct  even  against 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  youth  in  our  Saviour.     He  married  the  daughter 
his  studies,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  of  Peter  Davelaar,  by  whom  he  left  two 
he  wrote   some  greatly  admired   verses  children, 
on    the   taking  of   Bois-le-duc   by   the        BOYCE,  (William,)  an  eminent  En- 


Scriptores,  in  1  vols,  12mo;  and  in  1632,    was  a  joiner  and  cabinet-maker,  and  hit 
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musical  education,  begun  as  a  singing-  come  a  soldier.  He  consented,  and  went 
boy  at  St  Paul's,  was  completed  under  to  France,  wbere,  however,  he  applied 
Dr.  Greene,  to  whom  he  was  appren-  himself  once  more  to  study,  but  notwith- 
ticed,  and  who  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  standing,  he  took  part  in  thet  military 
him.  After  a  considerable  course  of  movements  that  supported  Henry  III. 
professional  success,  he  was  made  doctor  and  received  a  shot  in  the  ankle.  At 
of  music  in  1749.  In  1757  he  was  ap-  length  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died 
pointed  master  of  the  king's  band,  and  atPinkill,  his  paternal  seat,  in  April  1601, 
in  the  following  year  organist  of  the  in  the  thirty-eighth  or  thirty-ninth  year 
Chapel  Royal.  He  published,  with  as-  of  his  a^e.  He  seems  to  have  made 
sistance  from  Hayes  and  Howard,  at  himself  a  nighly  accomplished  man,  who 
great  expense  to  himself,  three  volumes  could  appear  with  credit  either  as  a 
of  cathedral  music,  being  a  collection  in  scholar  or  a  soldier,  and  he  left  various 
score  of  the  best  compositions  for  that  MSS.  behind  him.  Of  these,  the  Hymni 
service  by  English  musicians  during  the  and  Epistokg  Heroidum,  have  been  pub- 
preceding  two  centuries,  a  publication  lished  m  the  Delitis  Poetarum  Scotorum, 
intended  by  Dr.  Greene.  Dr.  Boyce  A mst.  1637,  and  were  at  onetime  placed 
died,  worn  out  by  gout,  Feb.  7,  1779,  upon  a  level  with  the  best  models, 
and  was  buried  under  St.  Paul's.  He  wnether  ancient  or  modem,  but  later 
has  the  merit  of  neither  pillaging  Handel,  critics  have  come  to  no  such  favourable 
nor  imitatine  him  servilely.  His  works  conclusion.  (Chalmers.) 
have  an  original  and  sterling  worth,  BOYD,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  nnble 
founded  on  a  study  of  the  best  masters,  family,  of  considerable  note  in  the  his* 
foreign  and  domestic ;  but  his  style  is  tory  of  that  country.  The  first  of  that 
unblended,  and  has  a  character  of  its  house  who  became  conspicuous  was 
own,  clear  and  easy,  without  extraneous  named  Robert,  rendered  by  great  quail- 
or  heterogeneous  ornament.    (Chalmers.)  ties  for  business  acceptable  to  James  II., 

BOYD,  (Hugh,  or  Hugh  Macauley,)  by  whom  he  was  called  to  parliament  as 

a  political  writer,  whose  claims  to  notice  baron  Boyd  of  KilmarnocK.     His  first 

rest  on  attempts  once  made  to  prove  him  appearance  in  history  is  imder  the  year 

the  author  of  Junius.    He  was  the  second  1459,  when  he  went  with  other  persons 

■on  of  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  of  distinction  to  Newcastle,  to  prolong  the 

Antrim,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college,  truce  with  England,  just  then  expired ; 

Dublin,  with  a  view  to  the  bar.     His  which  was  done  for  nine  years.     Upon 

habits  were,  however,  unsteady  and  ex-  the  death  of  James  II.,  in  1460,  lord 

travagant,  so  that,  although  he  married  Boyd  was  made  justiciary,  and  became 

a  rich  wife,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  the    most  influential  statesman   during 

the  east  under  lord  Macartney,  he  never  the  ensuing  minority,   acquiring,  in   a 

followed  any  regular  profession,  or  occu-  short  course  of  time,  the  offices  of  regent 

pied  a  station  thoroughly  resjiectable.  and  lord  great  chamberlain.   He  was  thus 

He   died  in   1791,  and  his  various  po-  enabled   to  obtain   in  marriage  for  his 

litical   writings  were   published  collec-  son  the  king's  sister,  Mary  Stuart,  and 

tively,  both  in   1798  and  1800,  with  a  to  have  him  created  earl  of  Arran.     Such 

view  to  his  identification  with  Junius,  splendid  fortune,  however,  only  raised  a 

The  attempt,  however,  proved  a  total  conspiracy   against    the    Boyds,   which 

failure.     Boyd,  indeed,  tike  other  con-  ended  in  their  ruin.  Sir  Alexander,  lord 

temporary  writers  of  ephemeral  politics,  Boyd's  brother,  being  beheaded;  and  he 

was  evidently  an  imitator  of  Junius ;  but  would  himself  undoubtedly  have  under- 

his  imitations  are  among  the  most  feeble  gone  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  fled  into 

that  came  forward.     (Chalmers.)  England,  where  he  died  in  1470.   His  son, 

BOYD,  (Mark  Alexander,)  a  Scottish  the  earl  of  Arran,  took  refuge  on  the  con- 
writer  of  Latin  verse,  which  once  gained  tinent,  and  died  at  Antwerp,  the  lady 
considerable  applause.  He  was  son  of  Mary  Stuart  having  been  previously 
Robert  Boyd,  of  Pinkill,  in  Ayrshire,  divorced  from  him,  and  married  to  James, 
who  early  left  him  an  orphan,  and  his  lord  Hamilton.  A  descendant  of  this 
education  was  conducted  by  his  uncle,  family,  William  Boyd,  fourth  earl  of  Kil- 
James  Boyd,  then  an  object  of  popular  mamock,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
prejudice,  because  he  was  archbishop  of  August  18,  1746,  aged  42,  for  his  share 
Glasgow.  The  nephew  proved  an  unapt,  in  the  rebellion  of  the  preceding  year, 
headstrong  scholar,  and  his  friends  ad-  He  seems  to  have  been  allured  into  this 
vised  him,  after  a  sufficient  experience  of  unhappy  enterprise,  chiefly  by  the  des- 
his  youthful  follies,  to  go  abroad,  and  be-  perate  condition  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
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and  he  met  death  with  firmness  and  pro-  arose  from  seeing  a  print  by  Toms,  s 

priety.     (Biog.  Brit.)  very  indifferent  artist,  of  Hawarden  cvtic, 

BOYD,(Robert,1578— 1627,)aScotch  the  seat  of  the  Glynnes,  in  Flintshiiv. 

divine,   dieBcended  from    Robert   Boyd,  He  was  extremely  struck  by  the  accumcy 

carl  of  Arran.     He  graduated  at  Edin-  with  which  a  building,  well  known  to 

burgh,   and  then   spent  some  time   in  lilm,  was  thus  represented  on  paper,  and 

study  in  France,  where  he  was  ordained  although  then  twenty-one,    he  resoWiii 

a    minister    of   the    reformed    church,  upon  walking  to  London,  and  becoming 

The  university  of  Montauban  appointed  an  engraver.     His  father  was  much  d\i- 

him  professor  of  philosophy ;   but  this  pleased,  but  young  Boy  dell  persei'ertd. 

office  he  resigned  in  1(308,  upon  his  ap-  and  coming  up  to  the  metropolis,  bound 

pointment  to  a  professorship  at  Saumur.  himself  apprentice  to  Mr.  Toms  for  seven 

He  had  now  acquired  sucii  reputation,  years.     Before  his  time  expired  he  had 

that  king  James  invited  hhn  to  accept  the  surpassed  his  master,   and  the  last  year 

divinity  chair  at  Glasgow,  which  he  filled  he  purchased  from  him.     About  1745  he 

with  great  advantage  to  the  university,  published  six  small  landscapes,  designed 

He   could    not,    however,   countenance  and  engraven  by  himself,    in    most  of 

king  James's   attempts  to   restore   epi-  which  a  bridge  was  introduced,  and  the 

scopacy  in   Scotland;    he  therefore   re-  set  was  hence  known  as  the  Zlri'^f  A)oi. 

signed  his  prefcnnent,  and  retired  to  an  Eventually  he  became  a  print-seller,  and 

estate  of  which  he  was  possessed  at  Car-  effected  a  complete  revolution   in   tk£t 

rick,  where  he  died,  January  5,  1G27.  branch  of  business.    He  found  en^raring 

He  wrote  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  at  an  ebb  miserably  low,   Englibh  pro- 

Ephesiuns,  much  esteemed  for  the  ele-  fcssors  of  it  doing  little  else  than  figure 

gance  of  its  style.     (Chalmers.)  hunting  lords  and  squires  in  jockey -caps, 

BOYDE,  (Zachnry,)  a  clergyman  of  with  other  such  subjects,  taken  from  the 

the  kirk  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  sporting  habits  then  almost  engrossingthe 

tury.     His  statue  stands  in   a  uiche  in  aristocracy.    Thefew  men  of  fortune  who 

front  of  the  university   of  Glasgow,    to  had  any  taste  for  such  refinements,  pro- 

which  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor.     His  cured  prints  of  a  higher  character  from 

character  was  very  learned  and  pious,  abroad,  and  considerable  sums  were  an- 


If. 
mtry,  to  be  He  brought  forward  Woollet  and  other 
published  fur  the  benefit,  as  he  said,  of  artists,  who  gradually  so  raised  the  fame  of 
the  lower  orders ;  and  he  lefl  a  large  England  for  engraving,  that  continental 
sum  of  money  to  the  college,  which  was  nations  made  every  year  large  remittances 
then,  by  reason  of  the  reformation,  on  to  himself  for  the  works  that  he  exported, 
the  verge  of  ruin,  for  its  re-establishment.  In  1786  he  conceived  his  noble  design  of 
("  nova  erectio,"  as  called  in  the  charter  publishing  a  series  of  prints  for  the  Ulu*- 
of  James  VI.  in  lo77,)  on  the  express  tration  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  suggested 
condition,  according  to  the  current  tra-  at  a  dinner*party,  in  which  an  obser- 
dition,  of  having  his  metrical  version  vation  arose  upon  an  opinion  amon^ 
printed.  But  his  executors  took  so  very  foreigners  that  England  nad  no  talent 
different  a  view  of  the  work  and  its  for  historical  painting.  Boydell  main- 
utility,  that  out  of  pure  respect  to  the  tained  that  it  was  otherwise,  nothing 
Scripture  s,  it  has  been  ever  nince  kept  more  being  wanted  than  a  suitable  sub- 
cnrefully  locked  up,  and  shown  only  as  ject,  and  adequate  encountgement.  A 
a  curiosity ;  and  in  this,  it  is  said,  they  subject  was  then  proposed  in  Shakspeare's 
hnve  certainly  acted  wisely.  immortal  dramatic  scenes,  and  the  great 
BOYDELL,  (John,)  an  English  en-  printseller  himself  undertook  to  gire  the 
graver,  chiefly  nienioruble  as  a  most  im-  requisite  encouragement.  The  result  was 
])c)rUint  patron  of  his  art,  and  the  liberal  the  painting  of  that  series  of  beautiful 
imdertakfT  of  a  Shakspeare,  magnificently  pictures,  long  exhibited  in  London,  as  the 
embellished.  He  was  born  at  Stanton,  Shakspeare  Gallery,  and  the  engravingi 
in  Shropshire,  Jatuiary  19,  1719.  His  from  them,  which' accompany  a  magni- 
^'randfatiier  was  a  doctor  in  divinity,  ficent  edition  of  the  mienty  dramatisi'f 
who  held  two  livin^rs  in  Derbyshire;  his  theatrical  works.  This gdlery  BoydcU in- 
fnther  was  a  Iand-sur\'eyor,  who  meant  tended  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  the  countr}*: 
liini  for  his  own  business;  in  Dr.  Boy-  but  the  interruptions  of  continental  trade. 
dell's  time  he  had  bren  intended  for  produced  by  tne  wars  that  iprang  out  of 
the   church.      Tli^   tn^tv   for  engraving  the  French  revolution,  so  crippled  his 
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resources,  that  he  was  compelled  to  dis-  in  the  conntrr,  where  he  compounded 
pose  of  it  hy  lotten*.  under  parliamentBJT  medidneft,  uid  occaEionaUv  hied  the 
authority.  He  lived  to  see  every  ticket  patients.  He  obtained,  however,  the 
sold,  hut  not  until  the  prizes  were  drswn.  means  of  goin^  to  Paris,  and  there  studied 
dying  in  December  1 SOA,  univerBallT  re-  anatoiriv  rafBciently  to  enable  him  to 
apected.  He  was  alderman  of  the  ward,  commence  teaching  it  He  raccesBfuIly 
that  of  Cheap,  in  which  he  lived,  and  competed  for  several  prizes  in  the  prac- 
served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  in  1790.  tical  achool.  and  afterwards  asfdsted  Ins 
(Chalmers.)  master.  Desault,  in  the  demonstrative 
^  BOYER,  (Abel,)  a  lexicographer  ai  d  part  of  hit  lectures  on  anatomy,  at  the 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  of  a  protenarjt  Hoiel  LHeo.  In  1787  he  contended  at 
family  of  respectability,  at  Castres,  in  the  Ho^dtal  de  la  CLurlit  for  the  tdtua- 
Languedoc,  June  13,  1667.  Ontherev{>-  taon  o[  ckirurpitn  pa^tani^maUrl^e.  an 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  foUowed  office  afterwards  atnipreabed  :  and  in  1791 
his  uncle  into  Holland,  and  under  the  arranged  for  that  ol  seecmd  surgeon.  He 
pressure  of  want,  entered  the  anny.  His  now  cr>mmenced  lectures  <m  anatoiuv, 
relations,  however,  soon  Induced  him  to  phvFiolog}',  and  nirgery.  In  1796  jfie 
abandon  it,  and  he  went  lljrough  a  regular  became  professor  of  operative  aurgerv, 
course  of  study  at  the  university  of  and  then  fiJled  a  clinical  chair  at  tJfie 
Franeker.  In  16S9  he  came  to  England,  Ecole  de  Saute,  an  institution  formed  of 
in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  permission  to  the  chief  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
settle  finally  in  his  native  countr)' ;  an  Paris.  His  reputation  increased  and  his 
expectation  then  general  among  the  exiled  practice  became  extensive.  Bonaparte 
French.  Being  disappointed,  he  tran-  made  him  his  first  surge<^n,  and  he  aceom- 
scribed  Camden's  letters  from  the  Cot-  pauied  liim  into  Poland,  made  the  cam- 
Ionian  library  for  Dr.  Smith,  who  after-  paign  of  1S07,  re<:e!Vfd  tlie  d«'coration  *jf 
wards  published  them.  In  1(192  he  the  Legion 'if  iloTJOur,  a;jd  was  creatird  a 
became  tutor  to  Allen,  eldest  son  of  Sir  baron.  He  was  afterwards  ap|>oJnti'd  pro- 
Benjamin  Bathurst ;  and  for  his  use  pre-  fessor  of  practical  surgery  Uj  tixe  fa<:ulty 
pared  a  French  grammar,  which  was  of  medicine  of  Paris,  and  •urgeon-iri' 
printed,  and  long  continued  a  ftaf;dard  chief  of  the  H6pital  de  La  Churit'f'. 
work.  He  had  hoped  for  some  situation  Upon  the  restr^ration  of  tlie  tUnirhtmHf 
through  the  Bathurst  family,  but  his  Lewis  XVIII.  named  lUtyt^r  one  of  his 
politics,  like  those  of  the  French  refugees  consulting  surge^jni;,  and  the  Jtoyal  Aca^ 
generally,  were  Whig,  while  his  patrons  demy  of  Sciencei^  adinitu^d  hirna  nK'inlier 
took  the  opposite  side.  Boyer,  who  had  in  1 824.  Jk'ing  d'reply  affect^^d  by  the 
acquired  sufficiently  the  English  tongue,  lost  of  his  wife,  in  18'j2,  his  health 
now  became  author  by  profession^  and  lensibly  declined  under  tliis  grief,  and  he 
produced  several  historical  works,  which  died  November  2i},  IHi^'i,  Baron  Boyer 
nave  considerable  value,  since  they  con-  rendered  great  services  to  surgery ;  his 
tain  various  documents  rarely  to  be  seen  writings  are  lucid  and  meth'i<lieal,  dis- 
elsewhere — as  the  Political  State  of  Great  tinguished  hy  great  Mrrietration  and  acut« 
Britain,  published  in  volumes,  from  1710  observation.  liepuoIiMhi'd — Trait/?  corn- 
to  1729;  a  History  of  William  III.,  H  plet  d' Anatomic,  Paris,  1790,  4  vols,  8 vo; 
vols,  8vo ;  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  of  which  the  fourth  edition  ajipeared  in 
Anne,  11  vols,  8vo;  and  a  Life  of  Queen  1815.  Lemons  sur  les  Maladies  des  0«, 
Anne,  fol.  His  name  is,  however,  chieflv  Paris,  1803,  8vo  ;  of  which  an  English 
remembered  as  compiler  of  the  French  translation,  by  Farrcll,  was  published  at 
Dictionary,  1699,  4to,  of  which,  as  well  London,  1807,  2  vols,  8vo.  •  Traits  des 
as  his  French  Grammar,  he  lived  to  see  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  et  des  Operations 
several  editions,   and  which   long   kept  qui  leur  conviennent,  Paris,  1814,  6  vols, 

Sossession  of  the  public  eye.  He  died  8 vo;  second  edition,  1818;  third,  1822-28, 
[ovember  16,  1729,  at  a  house  that  he  11  vols,  8vo.  The  latter  with  an  ana- 
had  built  in  Five-fields,  Chelsea,  and  lytical  table.  Boyer  also  printed  some 
was  buried  in  Chelsea  church-yard,  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
(Chalm  crs. )  Society  of  Emulation  of  Paris,  and  assisted 
BOYER,  (Alexis,)  a  celebrated  French  Corvisart  and  Lcroux  in  editing  the 
surgeon,  bom  at  Uzerche,  in  Limousin,  Journal  de  Medecine,  &c. 
March  30,  1757.  His  parents  were  in  BOYER,  (John  Baptist  Nicholas,)  a 
humble  circumstances,  and  only  able  to  French  physician,  born  at  Marseilles, 
teach  him  to  read  and  write.  He  en-  August  5,  1693.  He  studied  with  the 
gaged  himself  as  an  assistant  to  a  surgeon  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  at  Marseilles,  and 
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afterwards  went  to  Constantinople  with  his  time  entirely  lo  medical  puriuits.  In 
his  uncles,  who  were  desirous  of  engaging  the  exercise  of  his  various  duties,  he, 
him  in  commercial  pursuits ;  hut  his  in-  however,  gained  the  good  will  of  all.  for 
clination  leading  him  to  the  study  of  he  was  a  man  of  ahilitv  in  his  profession, 
medicine,  he  was,  after  a  second  vovage  and  highly  esteemed  for  hu  philao- 
to  the  east,  permitted  to  eo  to  Mont-  thropy  and  virtue.  He  was  a  member 
pellier,  where  ne  was  received  as  a  doctor  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
of  medicine  in  1717,  maintaining  a  died  April  2,  1768,  and  was  interred  at 
thesis  on  small-pox  inoculation,  as  he  St  Sufpice.  He  published.  Relation 
had  seen  it  practised  at  Constantinople,  Historique  de  la  Peste  de  Marseille, 
and  the  introduction  of  which  he  con-  Cologne,  1721,  12mo.  An  deprimeodz 
tended  would  be  of  importance  to  France.  Cataractae  expectanda  Maluratio,  Parii^ 
He  then  visited  Paris,  contracted  friend-  1728,  4to;  also  printed  by  1  Jailer,  in  his 
ship  with  Chirac,  Dodart,  and  Helvetius,  Disput  Chirurg.  tom.  11.  Utrum  iu 
and  in  1720,  when  the  plague  was  deso-  Gravidis  totus  Uterus  aequaliter  ex- 
lating  his  native  place,  he  was  one  of  the  tendltur?  ifr.  1729,  4to.  M^thode  In- 
three  physicians  selected  to  treat  that  diqu^e  centre  la  Maladie  qui  vient  de 
epidemic.  He  conducted  his  mission  r^gner  a  Beauvais,  Paris,  1730,  4to. 
with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  in  1723  M^thode  h,  suivre  dansle  Traitement  des 
he  received  the  brevet  of  a  pension,  and  diffSrentes  Maladies  Epid^iques  qui 
was  named  physician  to  the  regiment  of  r^gnent  le  plus  ordinairement  dans  la 
guards.  In  1728  he  was  received  as  an  Glndralit^  de  Paris,  Paris,  1761,  17G2, 
M.D.  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  in  12mo.  There  are  also  various  aca- 
1730  sent  to  Madrid  to  attend  upon  the  demical  pieces  by  Hoyer,  which  ii  is 
French  ambassador.  Four  years  after-  unnecessary  to  specify, 
wards  the  cardinal  de  Fleury  entrusted  to  BOYLE,  the  surname  of  an  ancient 
him  the  care  of  the  French  troops  en-  family,  long  seated  in  Herefordshire.  The 
gaged  at  the  sie^e  of  Philipsburg,  and  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  that  bu 
m  the  same  year  he  was  maae  physician  attained  conspicuous  notice,  waa  Hvgtr, 
to  the  parliament.  In  1742  he  was  again  a  younger  brother,  sometimes  said,  but 
engaged  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  erroneously,  to  have  descended  from  bir 
epidemic  which  had  broKen  out  in  the  Philip  Boyle,  a  knight  of  Aragon,  vho 
environs  of  Paris.  The  acquaintance  signalized  himself  at  a  tonmamcnt  in 
that  he  possessed  on  pestilential  diseases  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  waa  bom 
occasioned  him  again  to  be  employed,  in  in  Herefordshire,  married  Joan,  daughter 
1745,  and  also  in  1747,  at  Cliablis,  at  of  Robert  Naylor,  Esq.,  of  Cantcrbary, 
Beaumont,  and  in  the  environs  of  Beau-  October  16,  1565;  and  died  at  Prn- 
vais.  He  received  an  additional  pension  ton,  jjiear  Feversham,  in  Kent,  March 
for  his  services ;  and  upon  the  return  of  24,  1576  ;  his  wife  dying  March  20, 
the  disease  in  1750,  he  again  hastened  to  1586.  Both  are  buried  at  Preston.  Their 
Beauvais,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  and  youngest  son,  i2icAar(/,usuiUy 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  more  than  known  as  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork,  the  first 
three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  of  the  family  who  acquired  rank  and  for- 
gratitude  of  the  citizens  was  displayed  by  tune  in  Ireland,  was  oom  at  Canterbury, 
an  annual  present  of  a  sheep !  His  pen-  Oct  3,  1566,  and  educated  at  Benet,  or 
sion  was,  however,  again  augmented,  and  Corpus  Christi  coUeee,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  made  professor  of  pharmacy,  had  he  rose  early,  studied  hard,  and  lu'ed  tem- 
letters  of  nobility,  and  received  the  order  perately.  He  then  became  a  law  student 
of  St.  Michael.  In  1755  he  went  to  m  the  Middle  Temple,  and  afterwards 
Montargis,  to  subdue  another  epidemy.  clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manwood,  chief 
In  1756  he  was  elected  dean  of  his  baron  of  the  exchequer;  but  lindiing  his 
faculty,  and  continued  in  ofHce  during  fortune  in  England  unequal  to  his  wants 
three  years,  and  engaged  himself  in  and  spirit,  he  detcruiined  to  visit  Ireland 
making  a  new  edition  of  the  Codex  Me-  in  quest  of  a  better,  and  accordingly 
dicamentarius,  or  Parisian  Pharniacopccia,  reaciied  Dublin,  Jime  23, 1588.  His  en- 
published  in  1758,  4to.  He  was  made  tire  property  then  was  27/.  St.  in  money, 
mKpector-gencral  of  militar\'  hospitals,  a  diamond  ring,  a  bracelet  of  gold,  h'is 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  of  the  clothes,  rapier,  and  dagger;  but  being 
city  of  Paris,  of  Vinccnncs,  and  also  of  in  the  prime  of  life  (22),  graceful  and 
the  Bastille.  lie  was  likewise  named  nccomplished,  he  soon  won  his  way ;  and 
one  of  the  royal  censors,  a  singular  ap-  first  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  I 
pointment  for  a   man  who  had  devoted  daughters  and  co-heiresMt  of  \\  illi 
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Apsley,  of  Limerick,  Esq.,  whom  he  (savB  he)  at  Shannon  castle,  near  Cork, 
married  in  1595,  and  wlio  died  in  child-  on  the  Monday  morning,  ahout  2  o'clock, 
birtli  in  1599,  leaving  hiin  a  widowi.'r  and  the  next  day  (Tuebdaj;  1  delivered 
i  and  cliildless,  with  500/.  per  annum  in  my  packet,  uid  supped  with  Sir  Robert 
;  land,  bcbidcs  money.  Be*! inning  now  to  C-ecil,  thvn  chief  Becretary,  at  hiE  hoube 
make  purchases  in  Munster,  he  excited  in  the  Strand,  who.  after  nipper,  held  me 
-  considerable  envy.  Sir  Henry  "Wallop,  in  discourse  until  2  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
then  treasurer  in  Ireland :  Sir  Hxtbert  iii^ :  and  by  seven  that  morning  called 
Gardiner,  chief  justice  of  the  Kind's  u]>od  me  to  attend  him  to  court,  where 
Bench;  Sir  Robert  Dillcim,  chief  justice  he  prebenied  lut  to  her  majesty  in  her 
of  the  Common  Pleas;  and  Sir  Ricliard  bed-chamber."  The  queen  was  well- 
Bingham,  chief  commissioner  of  Con-  pleased  and  wry  ^rai-ious.  and  dlBUiiitbed 
[.  naught ;  conspired  against  him,  and  each  him  with  des^ialcLeb  for  Ireland,  whexe 
".  wrote  to  queen  Elizabeth,  charging  him  he  rejoined  Sir  George  at  the  siege  of 
.*  with  being  in  league  with  the  kin?  of  Beer-naven  castle.  After  that  place  was 
Spain,  and  with  other  unfounded  crim'.s.  carried,  and  the  western  parts  of  the  pro- 
Iiaviug  intimation  of  this,  he  was  pre-  vine?  reduced.  S:r  George  sent  him  again 
paring  to  return  to  England,  and  antici-  to  Lii;^'larjd.  to  gun  penrjissicAi  for  luin- 
pate  ins  enemies  by  an  audience  with  the  ktlt'  Vj  lay  before  her  majebty  a  full 
queen,  when  the  general  rebellion  broke  account  of  her  aiiUrs  in  IrfrLiid.  While 
'  out  in  Munster,  tlie  rebels  seizing  hie  in  England  at  this  t:*;.e.  Mr.  h^jyln,  at 
'  estates  and  laying  them  waste,  so  that  iie  th<r  ixii^tance  of  hit  friend.  Sir  Gef^rge,  pur- 
''  could  not  now  calculate  upon  one  penny  cli^ised  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter  K^eigh's 
of  certain  revenue  from  them.  Think-  eetates  in  Mui<>iier.  including  the  castle 
iug  himself  ruinecl,  he  returned  i^j  his  of  Liifmore :  they  had  yielded  Sir  Walter 
chambers  in  the  Temple  to  resurn'.-  tlje  l:i:le,  but  w:.en  pe&te  wafc  rtfctored  »ere 
law:  but  was  soon  reo.i.men'led  to.  and  ir.ade  verv  valuable  bv  Mr.  l>o\ie.  Ke- 
received  by  tlie  earl  of  E^•ex.  who  wr-.s  tun.ir.g  a^rcir;  lo  Ireli-'.c,  lu  }f/J-it  he 
going  out  as  governor.  !«>  Irel-.n*!.  T:,':^:  i:.;-rrieG  Cai'-triLe.  '^..y  'j<>uir:.'jer  of  Sir 
rousted  anew  the  jealous v  of  Sir  11.  Wd-  Jt.^'erv  Fer^ton,  chief  b«:r«:i4j'v  *A  btal* 
lop,  who  renewed  his  complaints  again *»t  in  Ireland.  7'he  anecdote  vAq  of  thib 
him  to  the  queen ;  in  consequence  of  bein;?  the  reruli  tA  a  ungvlar  and  iong- 
■  which  he  was  committed  close  prisoner  rtar.cif.g  ei.jragefteni.  riiace  .when  ti^e 
to  the  Gate  House.  Thu-.  thrown  upon  bride  wat  b'-i  two  yetrt  old,  v:^:::.k  v*ry 
his  integrity,  he  boldly,  but  humbly,  peti-  do:. ',*.fJ  ;  dtV".,  at  ietbt,.  «>enr*  v>  dic- 
tion ed  the  queen  to  be  examined  b*:fore  cre>^it  it.  ile  wat.  f#o»ever,  icj..g;;Ved  on 
herself  in  council.  She,  though  strongly  the  wedding-cay.  hv  ;jit  Jriei.c  -S:/  <j»^jry/! 
prejudiced,  consented  ;  when  he  firbt  Carey,  then  ho.-dJ;.g  the  app'^intVieM  *A 
'  answered  the  allegations  brought  ag4in«t  lord  preifident  of  Mu/^KUrr.  ^Mi  M«j-«.h 
him,  then  delivered  a  plain  etraight-for-  12,  W/j.  he  wa*  ewonj  a  privy 'j^xr/^MrJlof 
wanl  statement  of  his  own  proceedings  toJarnebJ.,  i*jr  Xi.t:  yr'jv'iti'ji 'A  !>fuJikUrr ; 
in  Ireland  during  his  entire  residence  and  from  li/.*  uu.t  hit  horj'/*;rt  ax^d 
there;  and  lastly,  laid  open  the  conduct  entatet  rni;Ji;f,.,ed-  O/i  f^bf-Arr  J 5. 
of  Sir  H.  Wallop,  and  his  mode  of  pakking  1012,  he  wa*  tworn  a  }*r.\\  vr-rf.ft^jio/  '4 
his  accounts.  The  queen  wai  more  tlian  state  '^the  km^^i^jtu  *A  ln'i*j*C  ;  lu  JCJ'/ 
satisfied,  and  in  strong  language  ex  prei»fted  he  wa«  cf-ated  ^/rd  l>J}l*-t  b«/'/fi  'A 
her  indignation  at  his  accusers,  and  her  Yr/ughalJ ;  in  \*/£*t  iiM  w&t  *:f^\^A  kfd 
will  to  employ  him,  and  that  Wallop  viscount  l>ijn;.'arvan,  uiA  *^i\  of  ^^^im.  ; 
"should  be  treasurer  no  longer."  Sh'i  in  1021^,  '0'.-t//U'f 2'>,y  h*-.  *«?t  sw/fii  '/i.»r 
instantly  chose  a  new  treaMjrer,  fSir  G.  of  the  iorrl^  jii*tic«rfc  for  t.oe  j"/v«'»f.//,ir;.l 
Carey,)  connnandrd  ISoyle  to  be  released  of  \r*:\iiiAj  in  conjun' ^»',n  wi'lj  hit  v/t* 
and  indemnified  for  all  his  costs,  gave  in-law,  lord  \j</ooM  I^/.*i<.«.  >/>,  lntistiA 
him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  told  him  Vi  thj'.k  djd  hojio-^rt  wa.t  -.j'.fj  i.-a*'  Ot, 
attend  the  court;  apiKiinted  him  a  few  fehru-^ry  \*i,  \*t2U '.'Jt.  h'  U\\  a  t^tt't*: 
days  afterwards  clcrx  of  the  counr.-il  of  b«rr*-avi'j;jr /,».  j;.  tj.«-  lit-u^Si  tsi  i  .«  J*/*/,  nX 
Munster,  and  bade  him  repair  to  Sir  G.  liuhl.'n,  vi;  o  •tutn  ):-•'.•;< 'i  ;n  'i*.  \'u\tir9'% 
Carey.  He  was,  of  course,  well  receiv«:d  cath'-dr.-i!.  If«-  to*;./*  '/f  ».« f  m  "to*: 
by  Sir  George,  and  was  with  him  at  thi;  crow/i  of  itW  \..t  i.i.p|/.o<  <x ,  for  »i.*  »*« 
memorable  siege  of  Kinsale,  wh^-nce  he  a  n,o>.l  ri  T/joo*,  %;/'t.'>'#>,  jot.njr,  */.'J 
was  despatched  to  the  queen  with  the  oh<:dif-rit  wif"  iwi'o  f/.e  nil  to<'  d;i)c  '/f 
news  of  the  victory  there  obtained.  He  h':r  hf**,  and  lh«:  hi;/j»>'  //.«/t*.^»  '/f  i»i'  ^'-^ 
lost  no  time:  ^'  I  left  my  lord  presiderit  hop'rful  chjJdien."    In  \*'*^\  h«  i»4«  o.*/;* 
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£>lliir.  Mid  •  fam  rnrail  in  frlma  Mi 
atul  ka  pahGc  UA.  ou  af  ib*  gnUBit  af 
■Ulcfow^  ooil  |Mtf  loU.  TViuck  M  MM 
of  Cngluid,  hr  <»•,  br  ha  tnaicndMil 
abililin  itnil  puliiio  wivini,  mluiiuod  W 
'-  'i  (he  ilviM   oT  Ur4i.    -Di  conM- 


liariiu 


-r-'^ 


I  lliinn  cvnljitra(«d   I 


Too  Uiion 
lo  inorrau  nil  ntnio — 1,  hit  pro>|M>rv»i) 
funiilji  'J.  hU )inupi-tuii^>tatc. — l.llli 
]>To*]inrinM  Ciinily.  lli«  cliildrcn  wrr* 
ntU«n— wvvn  wth  snd  liaht  dauglilcra ; 
of  nhani  lili  jounjwxt,  Mwgiiret,  wiui 
liin-n  Hi  Wratmiaater  when  h*  wm  in  Ui» 
■iniv-ruurthyiiicr.  tlit  clJoat  iMni,  Rogvt, 
dl«J  at  (hi  Oflo  ur  nino  ;«■»,  uiil  vu 
huiiuil  ol  Dir|itrurd,  Ui  Kviil;  hit  wcobA 
*i)ii,  lUelianl,  (uccKiUd  to  lli«  coiUom ; 
hi*  *nii  Lewi*  wu  urvalvil  hurun  ot 
Ilandun>aiiilrlui>itnlKin>lmrakyi  Ro^ti 
wu  biinm  kF  Broffhill,  uiil  varl  or  Orrery ; 
aiiil  Praiicii  wu  Inrd  Shnnnnni  and 
KobcTi,  ihaugh  withuiil  >  litlv,  wu  tUc 
<llMin|[u>>l»*l  ebriitian  t>hiliMop1>*r.  Of 
hi*  thituliMrr,  Alio*  WM  mairipd  lo  ih* 
i;iirl  of  lUrrlmoTai  Sartli,  to  hird  DIjthy: 


^       "fU 


oT  d)  WRM*-^  YW  Ua 
tae  of  God,  whsM  fcianwly  pmriAi* 

«Mi  1>  tW  bMiinlBK  <  --'  - 
fa<1BD«  w  I  need  not  nnri 
nru;t)boaii, 
bdfUim  of  nif  e 
U'tlli  tLi*  th*  raotla  iiUccd  on^  Ut 
ana*  well  0(*t«>|miiiU,  "  GmT*  fiv 
viJ«Dce  ii  m;  tnhcriMiior."  Ha  M 
memoin  of  hi*  \Jii,  •nlilltil,  1>tv  Ra- 
TnrmbruicM.  pnbliihcd  in  Ol^  BmiA* 
[^r<>»fth«H'ii>.  Mr.BojIo, 

HUAard,  ucond  hul  uUcal  aMrrlTlBf 
Mill  ot  the  Kmit  rarl,  raooeedri  M  IW 
tide.  UewMbomatTmwUll,  Octtt, 
tOI:t;  marrird  EUxaMlb,  aulo  dv^Mt 
luid  bciriH  of  the  e*r1  of  QamhiiTiad. 
by  whom  h«  had  two  mu,  CktL« 
[  commonlT  cnlled  tord  CUfflbcd,]  i*J 
KlchurO,  killed  >l  «»  iallw  Dviek  wu. 
Uc  wa*  Tvnxwncd  ftv  bta  lajralqr  •« 
(.Ihurlr*  I.,  wllmn,  in  bii  tfoilUa^ho  tof- 
pUei  with  both  ira^)«  aad  noaia^.  tm 
contbucd  faithful  to  htm  la  ifco  kN, 
whan  he  hwl  to  oompound  br  bb  MttCa. 
He  wDi  crcatod  laid  CHiflifd  of  tinii 
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borough ;  and  after  the  Restoration,  which  never  before  exchanged  even  a  word, 
he  promoted  to  his  utmost,  Charles  II.,  Cromwell  told  him  that  he  was  dig- 
in  further  consideration  of  his  faithful  covered ;  and  when  the  design  was  dis- 
services, created  him  earl  of  Burlington,  owned,  produced  copies  of  his  confi- 
in  1663.  He  died  January  15,  1697-8,  dential  letters,  which  reduced  him  to 
aged  86  years.  the  necessity  of  asking  Cromwell's  pardon 

Roger y  fifth  son  of  the  great  earl,  bom    and  direction.     The  future  protector  im- 
April  26,   1621.     At  the  age  of  fifteen    mediately  offered  him,  in  very  compli- 
he   entered   Dublin   college,    where   he    men tary  terms,  the  command  of  a  general 
gained  a  good  report;  thence  he  travelled    officer,  exempt  from  all  oaths  and  en^ 
with  his  tutor  on  the  continent,  visiting    gaeements,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
first  the  court  of  France,  where  he  saw    obliged  to  draw  his  sword  against  any 
Lewis  XIV.  in  his  nurse's  arms;  and  then    but  the  Irish  rebels.     Lord  Broghill  was 
Italy.      On  his  return    he  was    much    not  displeased  with  this  turn  of  so  awk- 
admired  at  the  English  court,  and  in  great    ward   an   affair,   and   not  unwilling,  of 
favour  with  both  the  earl  of  Northumber-    course,  to  serve  against  the  rebels,  but 
land,  and  also  the  earl  of  Strafford;  of    begged  time  to  consider  of  Cromwell's 
whom  the  former  appointed  him  to  the    proposal.     That  could  not  be.     Cromwell 
command  of  his  own  troop  in  his  expedi-    at  once  told  him  he  must  determine  that 
tion  to  the  North,  and  by  the  interest  of    very  instant,  for  "  he  was  himself  retum- 
the  latter  be  was  created  lord  Broghill.  .ing   to  the   committee,   who  were  still 
He   soon   after  married  lady  Margaret    sitting,  and  if' his  lordship  rejected  their 
Howard,  sister  to   the  earl  of  Suffolk,    offer,  had  determined  to  send  him  imme- 
Repairing  with  his  bride  to  Iceland,  he    diately  to  the  Tower."     Lord  Broghill 
arrived  there  the  very  day  on  which  the    finding  that  he  had  no  fdtemative,  and 
great  rebellion   broke   out.     His  father    won  by  Cromwell's  frankness,  gave  him 
gave   him   the  command  of  a  troop  of    his  word  and  honour  that  he  would  faith- 
horse,  raised  by  him  against  the  rebels,    fully  serve  him  against  the  Irish  rebels. 
He  was  ordered,  with  his  brothers,  to    Accordingly,  by  Cromwell's  instructions, 
join  the  lord  president  St.  Leger ;  and  he    he  passed  over  into  Ireland,  where  he 
successfully  defended  his  fatner's  castle    was  heartily  welcomed,  and  soon  at  the 
of  Lismore,   when   besieged    by   5,000    head  of  a  well-appointed  regiment;  and 
rebels,  under  Sir  R.  Beling,  compelling    on  Cromwell  landing,  he  joined  him  at 
them   to  raise  the  siege.     He  also,  for    Wexford.     He  was  cautioned  to  beware 
some  time,  acted  against  the  rebels  under    of  Cromwell,  but  he  judged  it  better  to 
tlic  parliamentary  commissioners ;  but  on    act   with   him   in   generous  confidence, 
the  murder  of  the  king,  retired  in  disgust    which  Cromwell  appears  to  have  appre- 
to  his  seat  at  Marston,  in  Somersetshire,    ciated,  nor  to  have  ever  given  him  cause 
where  he  lived  in  seclusion  until  f^9.    to  repent  of  it.    He  consequently  became 
This,  however,  ill  suited  his  public  spirit;    a  very  valuable  and  efficient  ally,  and 
he  could  not  brook  to  see   his  country    freouently  distinguished  himself  by  noble 
ruined  and  his  own  estate  lost,  and  do    exploits,  especially  at  the  siege  of  Clon- 
iiothing;  to  sit  still  any  longer  was  im-    mel,  in  1650.     On  that  occasion  he  first 
possible.     He  therefore  determined  to  go    routed,  with  ♦nly  2,000  horse  and  no 
and  apply  to  Charles  II.,  on  the  continent,    infantry,  a  body  of  5,000  men  coi?  Sg  to 
for  a  commission  to  raise  forces  to  restore    relieve  Clonmel,  making  their  general  a 
his  majesty  and  recover  his  estate,  under    prisoner;  he  next  manoeuvred  Uie  castle 
pretence  of  visiting  Spa  for  his  health ;    of  Carrigdroghid  into  a  surrender,   by 
and  having  provided  himself  with  money,    fabricating  the  appearance  of  artillery  at 
he  reached  London  on  his  way.     Unfor-    a  distance,  and  sending  a  threat  of  no 
tunately  he  had  trusted  some  false  friends    Quarter  unless  they  surrendered  before 
with  his  design;  the  committee  of  state    tne  arrival  of  his  cannon !  though  he  had, 
became  acquainted  with  it,  and  resolved    in  reality,  but  a  single  gun !  1  the  rest 
to  make  an  example  of  him.     Cromwell,    being  large  trunks  of  trees  drawn  by  his 
then  a  member  of  the  committee,  and    baggage  horses,  the  appearance  of  which, 
general  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  with    at  a  distance,  sufficiently  deceived  the 
his  wonted  discernment,  asKed,  and  with    enemy.     He  then   hastened,   by  forced 
some   difficulty  obtained,   leave   of  the    marches,    to   Cromwell   himself    before 
committee  to  try  to  gain  over  lord  Brog-    Clonmel,  who  was  in  great  distress  from 
hill.  In  consequence  nis  lordship  received    sickness  among  his  troops  and  the  repulses 
a  very  unlooked  for  and  very  unwelcome    of  the  garison  ;  and  relieved  him,  when  to 
visit  from  Cromwell,  with  whom  he  had    all  appearance  nothing  else  could  hava 
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rescued  him  and  his  army  from  destruc-  Cromwell  being  proclaimed  protector, 

tion.    This  seasonable  and  efficient  sue-  tent  for  lord  Broghill  to  England,  made 

cour  raised  lord  Broghill  greatly  in  Crom-  him  one  of  his  privy  council,  and  admitted 

well's  esteem;  he  ran  to  him,  embraced  him  to  great  intimacy  and  confidence; 

him,  applauded  him,  congratulated  him ;  insomuch  that  he  is  said  to  have  con- 

and  then,  thus  reinforced,  took  Clonmel  ferred  with  Cromwell  on  a  proiect  tbMthe 

in  the  depth  of  winter.  had  formed  (sufiBciently  haiardous  eren  to 

Cromwell,  embarking  for  England,  left  hint  to  such  a  jealous  character)  of  re- 

Ireton    commander-in-chief,     and    lord  storing  the  old  constitution  by  a  match 

Broghill  at  the  head  of  a  flying  camp  in  between  Charles  II.  and  the  protector's 

Munster.    His  lordship  was  very  active,  daughter ;  to  which  Cromwell  at  first  gave 

very  gallant,  and  very  successful,  taking  ear,  but,  recollecting  himself,  quashed  it 

several  places,  and  routing  the  enemy  as  impracticable,  '*  for  (said  he)  Cliarles 

many  times.     This,  of  course,  made  him  can  never  forgive  me  the  death  of  hii 

very  popular,  and  Ireton  is  reported  to  father.*' 

have  become  jealous  and  suspicious,  and  Lord  BrcM^hill  was  next  sent  by  Crom- 

to  have  said  to  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  well  to  preside  in  Scotland ;  acommissioD 

"  We  must  take  oif  Broghill,  or  he  will  from   wnich  he  would  fain  have  been 

ruin  us  all."     His  lordship  also  received  excused,  and  to  which  he  consented  only 

a  letter  from  Ireton 's  chaplain,  apprising  on  the  condition  of  being  recalled  at  the 

him  that  Ireton  intended  to  destroy  him. .  end  of  one  year,  and  being  allowed  an 

In  consequence   his  lordship  prudently  opportunity  of  vindicating  hunself  before 

kept  his  distance,  until  obliged  to  join  Cromwell  acted  upon  any  complaints  that 

Ireton  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  where  he  might  be  J>rought  against  him.     lliis 

distinguished  himself  by  a  very  gallant  condition  Cromwell  honourably  fulfilled, 

action.     With  600  foot  and  400  horse,  and  was  fully  satisfied  with  lord  Brog- 

he  was  ordered  by  Ireton  to  attempt  the  hilFs  administration  there, 

forlorn  hope  of  preventing  lord  Muskcrry  Lord  Broghill  very  kindly  employed  his 

from  joining  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  was  influence  with  the  protector  for  the  aid  or 

advancing  to  relieve  Limerick.    By  forced  protection  of  hia  old   friends  who  still 

marches  he  came  up  with  Muskcrry  before  remained  opposed  to  Cromwell;  he  was 

he  had  joined,  and,  against  three  times  allowed,  even  at  Cromwell's  suggestion, 

his  own  number,  fell  resolutely  upon  him.  to  save  the  marquess  of  Onnond  when  he 

The  conflict  was  desperate,  and  for  some  had  come  secretly  to   London   on  the 

time  so  much  in  favour  of  the  rebels,  that  king's  business ;  and  he  saved  lady  Or- 

they  even  ofl*ered  lord  Broghill  quarter,  mond  from   Cromwell's  resentment  by 

This  he  nobly  refused,  bravely  exposing  undeceiving    him  as  to    foi^ged  letteis 

himself  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight  palmed  upon  him  for  hers ;  he  also  con- 

His  refusal  ofquartcr  provoked  the  enemy  siderably   mitigated    the    severity  with 

to  tingle  him  out  for  a  mark,  and  he  was  which  the  himse  of  commons  had  intended 

hardly  brought  ofl'  by  a  ver\'  brave  act  of  to  treat  lord  Clanricard. 

one  of  his  litutcnants.    The  English,  thus  During  all  this  time  he  is  said  by  some 

roused,  now  resolved  cither  to  conquer  or  to  have  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 

die   with   their   noble  commander,    re-  with  Charles  11. ;  to  have  been,  in  fact, 

doubled  their  fury  and  their  action,  and  carrying  on  two  games,  and  to  have  ob- 

at  length  compleU4y  routed  the  enemy,  tainedCharles'sconcunence  in  hia  scheme 

killing  600  on  the  field,  and  taking  many  of  marriage  above-mentioned,  though  he 

prisoners.     His  lordship  is  said,  on  this  never  dared  to  let  Cromwell  know  of  iL 

occasion,  also  to  have  added  a  dexterous  All  this  seems,  however,  very  doubtful : 

artifice  to  his  unparalleled  bravery.     In  his  lordship  was  not  the  man  to  act  this 

the  heat  of  the  action  he  desired  those  double  part — too  open,  noble,  frank,  and 

about  him  to  rencat  what  he  said,  and  generous  in  his  disposition ;  and  he  would 

then  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "They  scarcely  have  ventured  on  the  risk,  after 

run,  they  run."     The  first  line  of  the  the  proof  he  had  had  in  his  own  case  of 

Irish  looked  round  to  see  if  their  rear  Cromwell's    penetration    and    complete 

WHS  broken ;  and  the  rifur  seeing  the  faces  system  of  espionage.     The  truth,  per- 

of  their  comrades,  and  hearing  the  Khouts  haps,  is  this.     Lora  Broghill  was  in  prin- 

of  the  English,  ima^ineil  that  the  fir»t  ciplc  a  cavalier ;  but  dnven  by  circum- 

line   was  routed,  and  fled.     The  result  stances,  nolcfu  voleHM,  to  jdn  Cromwell, 

wiiH,  that  Ireton  took  Limerick,  and  died  and  seeing  no  probability  whatever  of 

a  few  days  after;  by  which  last  event  his  Charles's  restoration,  he  transferred  his 

lorilsliip  was  freed  from  all  danger  thence,  mind  and  services  to  Cromwell,  gcncrouslT 
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and  honestly ;  his  emplo3rinent  under  had  vented  their  ire,  he  boldly  proposed 
Cromwell  being  chiefly  against  a  common  another  address,  to  be  presentea  to  the 
enemy,  the  Irish  rebels,  whom  both  protector  at  the  same  time,  to  know  who 
parties  equally  detested.  Cromwell  gained  advised  the  calling  of  a  council  of  officers 
upon  him  by  favours  and  confidence,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  This 
and  lie  felt  the  constraint  of  both  gratitude  was  carried  by  acclamation;  and  Fleet- 
and  honour.  His  reported  scneme  of  wood  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
restoration  was  one  which  secured  the  himself  again  baffled  by  the  tactics  of  his 
protector's  interests  no  less  than  those  of  lordship.  Still,  however,  considering 
Charles,  and  at  that  juncture  was  proba-  Richard's  power  and  person  both  in 
bly  the  only  one  at  all  feasible.  While  danger  from  these  ren*actory  officers, 
in  Cromweirs  service  he  was  faithful ;  lords  Broghill,  Howard,  and  some  others 
but  also  ready  to  return  to  his  majesty's  told  him  that  he  must  at  once  strike  a 
service,  if  honourable  circumstances  bold  stroke,  and  that  if  he  would  give 
should  arise  and  call  for  it,  of  which  he  them  sufficient  authority,  they  would 
had  little  or  no  hope.  either  reduce  his  enemies  to  obedience, 
^  On  Oliver's  death,  lord  Broghill  was  or  cut  them  off.  Richard,  startled  by 
chosen,  by  Richard  Cromwell,  one  of  the  the  proposal,  with  more  of  the  bene- 
three  constituting  his  cabinet  council,  volence  of  a  good  man  than  the  policy 
and  a  member  of  the  parliament  called  by  of  an  autocrat,  replied,  that  *'  he  thanked 
him.  Without  consulting  his  council,  the  them,  but  that  he  neither  had  done  nor 
new  protector  had  unwisely  consented  to  would  do  any  person  any  harm  ;  and  that 
a  meeting  of  a  general  council  of  officers,  rather  than  a  drop  of  blood  should  be 
Lord  Broghill  blamed  him  for  it,  but  spilt  on  his  account,  he  would  lay  down 
conceded  to  his  request  to  b^resent  at  that  greatness  which  was  but  a  burthen 
the  meeting,  to  prevent  mischief  as  far  to  hun.''  This  was  the  upshot  of  the 
as  he  could.  Above  five  hundred  officers  whole ;  lord  Broghill  would  withstand 
met,  and  his  lordship  fought  Richard's  the  cabal  no  longer,  and  Richard  re- 
battle  single-handed.     Desbrough,  in  a  signed. 

long  canting  speech,  proposed  to  purse  Released  now  from  all  obligations  to 
the  army  by  a  test  oath,  and  was  loumy  the  CromweUs,  and  being  under  none  to 
cheered ;  on  silence  being  restored,  Brog>-  those  assuming  the  government^  whose 
hill  rose  and  protested  against  the  im-  schemes  he  had  discernment  to  see  would 
position  of  any  test  whatever,  as  being  soon  prove  abortive,  he  set  himself  to 
a  restraint  often  condemned  b}^  their  plan  and  prosecute  th^  retium  of  Charles, 
own  declarations ;  arguing,  that  if  they  He  therefore  resumed  his  command  in 
once  came  to  put  tests  on  themselves,  Munster.  The  committee  of  safety  sent 
they  would  soon  come  to  have  them  put  seven  commissioners  into  Ireland,  with 
upon  them  by  others,  and  so  would  lose  strict  injunctions  to  watch  lord  Broghill, 
their  liberty  of  conscience.  He  then  and  if  possible  confine  him.  With  that 
added,  that  if  they  persisted  in  having  view  they  summoned  him  to  Dublin,  and 
some  test,  he  would  propose  another  required  him  to  engage,  on  the  forfeiture 
in  defence  of  the  establisned  govern-  of  his  life  and  estate,  that  there  should  be 
ment,  and  that  if  that  test  were  rejected  no  commotion  in  his  province.  He  at 
by  them,  he  would  move  it  next  day  in  once  saw  the  dflemma  in  which  they  had 
the  House  of  Commons.  After  some  put  him :  if  he  refused,  he  was  in  their 
further  management,  the  result  was  that  power ;  if  he  engaged,  his  enemies  them- 
both  tests  were  withdrawn ;  exactly  what  selves  had  only  to  raise  a  disturbance  in 
his  lordship  wished.  He  advised  luchard  the  province.  He  asked  for  time  to  con- 
to  dissolve  the  council  immediately,  and  sider :  none  could  be  given.  However, 
drew  up  a  speech  for  him  to  deliver  upon  he  outwitted  them ;  promising  compli- 
the  occasion ;  which  was  actually  spoken  ance  if  they  would  put  the  whole  power 
the  next  day  when  he  did  dissolve  them,  of  Munster  into  his  hands,  otherwise  '<  he 
Being  provoked,  they  attacked  his  lord-  must  appeal  to  all  the  world  how  cruel 
ship  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  and  unreasonable  it  was  to  expect  him  to 
moved  an  address  to  the  protector,  to  answer  for  the  behaviour  of  those  over 
know  who  had  advised  him  to  dissolve  whom  he  had  no  command."  The  com- 
the  council  of  war  without  the  consent  of  missioners  were  embarrassed ;  and  not 
his  parliament.  His  friends  made  signals  daring  to  take  the  harsh  step  of  imprison- 
to  lord  Broghill  to  withdraw  from  the  ing  him  on  accoimt  of  his  just  popularity, 
threatening  storm ;  but  no,  he  was  not  they  agreed  to  send  him  back  to  his  pro- 
to  be  daunted ;  and  when  his  enemies  yincc  quietly.  He  then  engaged  in  behalf 
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of  die  king,  1.  his  ownoffioen;  2.  the  andfortlieaiiniMniaitofUiekin^aiidhii 
governor  of  Limerick ;  3.Sir  Charles  Coote,  gay  corananiowa.  Hie  pUja  met,  m  coniie, 
then  commanding  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  applanse  at  eointy  ud  might  there- 
He  sent  his  brother,  lord  Shannon,  to  fore  answer  so  far  thab  tcmyorMy  pur- 
the  king  in  Flanders  with  the  informa-  pose ;  but  he  had  consulted  kisKpntataao 
tion,  and  a  messenger  to  general  Monk,  oetter  fay  ^*«W»«»»g  thia  infteroowie  with 
in  Scotland.  Coote  began  operations  the  muses,  fior  as  a  poet  he  cots  but  a 
eariier  than  intended,  and  precipitated  poor  fignre.  His  attempt  also  of  tragedy 
the  affair;  but  lord  BroghiU  woiud  not  m  riyateis  in  had taate,  and  a  great  am- 
fail  him:  they  acted  together,  and  Ire-  take.  His  plota,  too^  orevslep  proba- 
land  was  secured.  bility,  his  nazxatiTes  are  at  Tarianoe  widi 

On  the  restoration,  lord  Bro^ill  went  history,  and  the  whole  is  defident  in  a 

to  England  to  congratulate  the  kmg,  but  to  moraL    The  dramas  are  in  two  vols.    He 

his  surprise  was  coolly  received.     Having  wrote  besides  several  poems, — 1.  on  the 

discovered  the  cause  in  the  machinations  restoration ;  2.  a  politieal  poem,  entitled 

of  Coote,  he  set  the  king  right,  who  then  A  Dream,  in  which  he  represents  the 

became  very  gracious  towards  him,  and  genius  of  France  persuading  Charles  to 

he  was  soon  created  by  letters  patent,  govern  on  French  princtplea ;  and  then 

dated  September  5,  1660,  earl  of  Orrery,  introduces  the  ghost  of  iim  father  db- 

madc  also  a  privy  counsellor,  and  lord  suading  him  from  it,  heeauae  a  king's 

president  of  Kf  unster.    His  vigour  was  chief  treasure  and  only  real  atreogth  are 

now   on  the  decline,  abated  by  fever,  in  file  mffeetitmi  of  hU  peopU ;  3.  on  the 

gout  and  aee ;  but  in  1665  he  went  over  death  of  Cowley ;  4.  poems  on  moat  of 

to  England  at  the  king's  request,   and  the  festivids  of  the  dwrch,  well  meant, 

healed  a  breach  between  him  and  his  but  poor^  executed.      He  abo  wrote 

brotlicr,  the  duke  of  York.    Returning  Partheniasa,  a  romance,  in  1  toL  Ibl., 

to  Ireland,  he  and  two  others  were  made  dedicated  to  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  to 

lords  justices  for  the  government  of  Ire-  Charles  II.,  by  whose  command  the  last 

land,  with  power  to  call  a  parliament  for  of  the  six  parts  into  which  it  ia  divided 

the  settlement  of  that  kingdom ;  and  he  was  written.    Also  The  Art  of  War,  a 

drew  up  with  his  own  hand  that  famous  thin  folio,  dedicated  to  the  king,  nsdhl 

act  of  settlement  which  passed  in  that  at  the  time,  but  now  obsolete.    Uis  bert 

parliament    He  also,  by  his  wise  and  composition  is.  An  Answer  to  a  scandalooi 

active  measures,  rendered  abortive  the  Letter,   by   Peter  Walshy   &c.,   written 

plan  of  a  descent  upon  Ireland  by  the  when  he  was  one  of  the  lords  jnatircs. 

Dutch  and  French,  formed  by  the  duke  He  also  drewupanaceomitofthevarioiii 

of  Beaufort.     So  hi^h  likewise  was  the  scenes  in  court  or  camp  in  which  he 

opinion  of  his  judicial  talents,  that  it  is  himself  had  taken  part;  but  it  was  lost 

said  the  seals  were  offered  to  him  on  the  or  suppressed,  to  me  creat  diaappointr 

fall  of  Clarendon,  but  that  the  gout  pre-  ment  of  the  public.     He  was  a  aecided 

vented  his  acceptance  of  them.  A  quarrel  protestant ;  and  a  noble  instance  is  on 

with  his  old  friend,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  record  of  his  fidelity  to  his  principles. 

arising  from  mutual  jealousies,  assumed  Soon   afler    the    restoration    the    Jrifh 

a  public  and  serious  aspect.    The  eari  papists  petitioned  Charles  to  restore  them 

was   impeached,  but  defeuded  himself,  to  their  estates.    TheproCestantasdected 

and  the  prosecution  came  to  nothing ;  the  earl  of  Orrery  with  seven  others  to 

however,  it  caused  him  to  retire  to  his  oppose  the  petition  before  die  king  in 

presidency  of  Munster.    On  the  <<  Bill  of  council.    The  Irish  advocates  ofiercd  the 

Exclusion,"  he  would  not  consent  to  alter  earl  a  bribe  of  8,0001.  in  flMmey,  and 

the  succession,  but  would  have  laid  re-  to  settle  estates  of7,000^  per  annum  upon 

strictions  on  the  duke  of  York  sufficient  him  and  his  heirs,  if  he  would  not  appear 

to  ])rotect  his  protestant  subjects.    To  against  them  at  the  conncil-board.    He 

i\\o.  last  the  king  often  sought  his  counsel,  rejected  the  proposal  with  "^t"^"",  say- 

and  lie  as  often  passed  and  repassed  to  ing,  "  That  since  he  had  the  honour  to 

and  from  England.     His  last  voyage  to  be    employed    by   the    proCcitants,  he 

England,  however,  was  for  medicu  ad-  would  never  be  so  base  as  betimv  them." 

vice ;  but  he  died  from  gout,  October  16,  When  the  cause  was  solemnly  heard,  he 

1679,  aged  fi Ay-nine  years,  leaving  two  boldly  maintained  before  the  king,  that 

sons  and  five  daughters.  "  his  protestant  subjects  were  the  first 

During  the  peace  which  followed  the  who  rormed  an  effectual  paxty  for  re- 
restoration,  he  employed  himself  in  com*  storing  him ;  that  the  Irish  had  broken 
position,  chiefly  dramatic,  at  the  request  all  the  trcatici  made  with  diem,  and 
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iffered  the  kingdom  cf  Ireland  to  the    MoMombea,    a    Frenchman,    who  vas 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and   the  king    more  of  a  man  of  Uie  worid   than  a 
of  France."    He  then  proved  his  asser*    gcholar,  and  with  whom  he  allerwards 
tionshy  producing  several  original  papers    traveled  on  the  continent.     His  return 
■i^ed  by  the   frish   supreme   counciL    home    was  impeded    bv    the    troubled 
His  majestv  in  consequence  dismissed    politics  of  the  British  isles,  which  inter- 
the  Irish  advocates  in  displeasure.    The    cepted  his  resources ;    but   after  some 
eail  strictly  adhered  to  the  established    pecuniary  difficulties,  he  reached  £ne- 
i^urch,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with    land  in  1644.     His  &ther  was  then  dead, 
many  of  her  prelates,  though  he  hesitated    but  he  had  left  him  the  Stalbridge  estate, 
not  to  tell  them  that  "  he  thought  them    with  property  in  Ireland ;  but  such  were 
a  little  toostiff  in  some  points;  he  wished    the  pubhc  confusions  of  the  times,  that 
io  see  an  union  between  the  church  and    he  could  not  even  reach  Dorsetshire  until 
disfeenters,   and  he  conceived  it  highly    afteran  interval  of  nearly  four  months ;  he 
harbarous  to    persecute    men    for   any    procured,  however,  protections  for  both 
opinions  which  were  not  utterly  incon-    nis  estates  from  the  powers  in  being, 
sistent  with  the  good  of  the  state."    He    At  Stalbridge  Boyle  chiefly  redded  from 
was  a  generous  patron   of  merit,   and    March    1646  to  May  1650,   diligently 
liberal  to  the  poor,  for  whom  he  built    employed  in  study ;  natural  philosophy, 
and  endowed  several  almshouses   and    especially  chemistry,   being    the    mam 
achools;   of  a  compassionate  mind,  for    object  of  his  attention.      During  tliis 
on  one  occasion,  when  Ireton  had  deter-    time  he  was  an  active  member  of  a 
mined  to  destroy  the  men,  women,  and    society  of  learned  men,  termed  by  him  the 
children,  in  an  Irish  barony,  because.    Invisible  College,  which  privately  met  at 
after  being  pardoned,  they  hSd  rebelled    various  places,  first  in  London,  afterwards 
a  second  time,  lord  Broghill  never  left    in  Oxford,  for  the  discussion  and  investi- 
him  till  he  had  persuaded  him  to  lay    gation  of  experimental  philosophy,  not 
aside  so  cruel  a  design;  of  a  generous    excluding  other  subjects  of  liberal  inquiry, 
and  faithful  temper,   and  of  great  in-    with  the  exception  ofreli^ion  and  politics, 
tegrity  of  principle.    A  very  prominent    This  small  aaaemblage  of  superior  minds, 
characteristic   also  was  his   great  pre-    which  waa  driven  to  a  degree  of  secrecy 
aence  of  mind,  united  with  amazing  tact    for  fear  of  alarming  the  unsettled  autho- 
and  deep  manoeuvre ;  the  more  hardly  he    ritiea,  produced  the  Royal  Society  after 
was  pressed,  the  more  ready  he  appeared    the  restoration.    In  1652  he  went  into 
ever  able  to  extricate  himself  dexterously,    Ireland  upon   his    private   affairs,   but 
yet  uprightly.     His  credit,  indeed,  ever    availed  himself  of  the   opportunity   to 
stood  hii^h  for  bravery  and  military  skill    make  various  researches  in  natural  his- 
as  a  soldier,  for  consummate  talent  as  a    tory,  especially  into  the  island's  mineral 
statesman,  and  for  generous  fidelity  as  a    wealth,  of  which  he  formed  a  verv  high 
fnend.  opinion.    A  silver  mine,    indeed,  was 

BOYLE,  (Robert,)  styled  emphatically  then  fanned  of  the  state,  and  Boyle  seems 
the  great  Christian  philosopher,  brother  readily  to  have  believed  an  assertion 
of  the  preceding,  seventh  son  and  four-  made  by  some  experienced  men,  that 
teenth  child  of  the  great  earl  of  Cork,  no  country  in  Europe  was  so  rich  in  mines 
born  at  his  father's  seat,  Lismore  castle,  a*  Ireland,  tfthe  itAabitante  had  industry 
in  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  enough  to  seek  tbem^  andskiil  to  use  them, 
January  25,  1627.  The  first  rudiments  After  his  return  to  Endand,  which  was 
of  learning  he  acquired  in  his  father's  probably,  according  to  his  intentions,  in 
house,  Latin  being  teught  him  by  one  &e  latter  end  of  June,  1664,  he  went  to 
of  the  chaplains,  and  French  by  a  native  reside  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  prosecute 
of  the  country,  who  formed  part  of  the  his  studies  with  the  greater  aavantage, 
establishment;  but  in  1635  he  was  sent  and  continued  there  for  the  most  part 
to  Eton,  where  the  earl's  friend.  Sir  until  April  1668,  when  he  settled  in 
Henry  Wotton,  was  then  provost  He  London,  at  his  sister,  lady  Ranclagh's, 
remained  in  that  noble  seminary  between  in  Pall  Mall.  At  Oxford  he  chose  to 
three  and  four  years,  but  his  progress  at  live  in  a  private  house  rather  than  a  col- 
length  became  rather  unsatisfactory,  and  lege,  considering  it  more  healthy,  and 
he  was  removed  as  a  private  pupil  into  bong  undoubtedly  more  convenient  for 
the  house  of  Mr.  Douch,  rector  of  Stal-  his  experiments.  He  lodged  with  an  apo- 
bridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  an  estate  recently  thecary,  named  Crosse,  evidently  a  per- 
purchased  by  lord  Cork.  He  subse-  son  of  superior  mind,  as  he  was  inti- 
qutMitly  received  instructions  from  M.    mately  acquainted  with  FeU,  eventually 
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bishop  of  Oxford,  and  founded  with  his  tions  of  a  Batisfactoiy  theory  of  iti  nature 

own  wcsdth  an  hospital  near  Ampthill,  at  and  properties. 

a  retreat  for  thirteen  decayed  citizens        Boyle  s  attention  at  Oxford  was  not, 

of   Oxford.      It  was  only   within    the  however,  wholly  given  to  experimeDtal 

precincts  of  that  noble  university  that  knowledp^e.     His  religious  frame  of  mind 

Boyle  could  then  have  lived  witn  any  also  inclined  him  to  branches  of  learning 

satisfaction  to  himself.    There  he  found  connected  with  Scripture,  and  hence  be 

a  spirit  of  rational  piety  and  sound  learn-  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  Hyde, 

ing,  supported  by  the  influence  and  ex-  the  orientalist,    of  Queen's,   and  cither 

ainplc  of  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wodham,  scholars  whose  strength  lay  in  philology, 

who  was  a  man  of  excellent  temper  and  divinity,  and  general  literature,    espe- 

superior  abilities.    There  were  also  resi-  cially  with  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  the  Bod- 

dent  Dr.  John  Wallis  and  Dr.  Scth  Ward,  leian  librarian,  and  subsequently  bishop 

the  Savilian  professors  of  geometry  and  of  Lincoln,  a  scholar  more  than  usually 

astronomy,  Dr.  Thomas  mllis,  the  phy-  conspicuous  for  reading   and   memory, 

sician,   tfien    student   of   Christchurch,  He  kept  up  also  an  active  correspondence 

Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect,  with  a  great  number  of  individuals  emi- 

thcn  fellow  of  AU  Souls,  Dr.  Goddard,  nent  for  knowledge  both  at  home  and 

warden  of  Mcrton,  Dr.  Ilalph  Bathurst,  abroad ;  among  them  with  the  learned 

then   fellow  of  Trinity,  but  afterwards  and  amiable  Evelyn.     In    1659,   Boyle 

president   and   dean   of  Wells.      With  came  to  know  that  Robert  Sandersoa, 

these  eminent  men  Boyle  held  constant  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  in  venr 

intercourse,  and  regular  meetings  were  distressed  circumstances,  havine  lost  hu 

established  for  the  discussion  of  philoso-  preferments  as  an  adherent  to  Die  royal 

phical  subjects.     The  whole  party  be-  cause.     He  therefore   lost  no   time'ia 

came  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  satis-  conferring  upon  him  a  pension  of  50/.  a 

factory  knowledge  of  nature  could  only  year,  then  an  income  of  some  account, 

be  gained  by  expcriineiit,  and  accord-  with  a  view  that  he  should  apply  himself 

ingly  they  severally  addicted  themselves  to  the  writing  of  cases  of  conscience,  for 

to  that  mode  of  study,  and  communi-  which  he  had  already  shown  qnalilicatioDS 

cated  their  discoveries  to   each  other,  of  a  very  superior  kind.     In  November. 

Boyle  came  to  the  task  with  no  common  1659,  the  fruits  of  this  liberality  appeared 

stock  of  mathematical  and  chemical  learn-  in  the  publication  of  Dr,  Sanaersoni 

ing.      Of   the   Aristotelian   philosophy,  treatise,    De    Obligatione    Conscientis, 

when  applied  to  natural  objects,  he  had  with  a  dedication  highly  but  justly  com- 

no  opinion,  considering  it  fitter  for  words  plimentary  to  his  generous  and  disccmiog 

than  things,  and  hence  unlikely  to  aid  patron. 

any  man  in  physical  research.    He  would        On  the  restoration,  Boyle  was  moit 

not  even  study  the  Cartesian  philosophy  favourably  received  at  court,  and  Qa- 

for  many  years,  although  it  was  become  rendon  wished  him  to  enter  the  church. 

a  generd  object  ofattention,  lest  he  should  But  he  rather  shrank  from  the  respon- 

ce  so  biassed  by  any  theory,  as  to  lose  sibility  of  such  a  step,  and  he  ihougfat 

eight  of  liis  great  principle,  that  nature  himself,   besides,  more  likely   to  serrt 

will  never  be  understood  without  a  long  religion  as  a  layman  than  aa  one  whose 

series  of  careful  experiments.    One  object  profession  gave  him  a  direct  interest  in 


God,  pathetically 

ineiits  and  hateful  contentions,  to  pur-  discoursed  of  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend;  a 

suits  that  would  interest  individuals  and  work  reprinted  several  times,  and  tnns- 

benefit  society.     A  principal  fruit  of  his  lated  into  Latin.     In  1662  a  lease  lor 

Oxford  researches  was  a  great  improve-  thirty-one  years  of  certain  forfeited  im- 

inent  in  tlie  air-pump,  of  which  he  has  propriations  in  the  counties  of  Mayo, 

therefore  been  considered  as  the  inventor,  Galway,  and  Tippcrary,  was  gnmted  to 

and  which  was  perfected  for  him  in  1658,  Boyle,   without  his  knowledge ;  bnt  he 

or  IG59,  by  Robert  llooke,  afterwards  immediately  determined  upon  relinquish- 

Gresham  professor  of  geometry,  but  then  ing  any  pnvate  benefit  from  this  act  of 

living  with  Boyle  as  his  chemical  assist-  royal  mvour,  appropriating  two-thirds  of 

ant.     Of  this  instnimeiit  he  made  im-  its  net  proceeds  to  tne  religious  and  tem- 

portant  use  in  denH)nKtr.'iting  the  elos-  poral  wanu  of  the  parishes  whence  the 

ticity  of  the  uir,  and  in  laying  the  founda-  revenue  was  to  arise.     He  did  accord 
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ingly    print  at    bis    own    expense   the    dine.     Hence  lie  denied   himself  the 
Church  Catechism  and  the  New  Testa-    satisfaction  of  presiding  over  a    body 
ment  in  Irish.     The  remaining  third  of   which  had  so  long  filled  him  with  the 
his  grant  he  set  aside  as  a  contribution  to    liveliest  interest ;  but  his  letter  of  excuse 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel    shows  him  to  have  deeply  felt  the  com- 
in  New  England  and  the  parts  adjacent,    pliment.     About  the  same  time  he  ren- 
incorporated  after  the  restoration  on  the    dered  pecuniary  assistance  to   Burnet^ 
basis  of  a  former  society  established  by    while  compiling  his  valuable  History  of 
parliamentary  authority  m  1649.     Of  the    the  Reformation,  a  work  which,  though 
new  society,   Boyle  was  appointed  go-    imperfect,  and  insufficiently  polished  in 
vernor.     In  1663  the  Royal  Society  was    style  for  extensive  modern  reading,  was 
incorporated  by  letters  patent,  and  Boyle    an  important  addition  to  the  literature  of 
was  named  in  the  charter  as  one  of  the    England,  as  it  was  more  complete  than 
council.     He  had  been  principally  con-    Heylin*s    history,    more    protestant   in 
cerned  in  giving  rise  to  tnat  learned  and    spirit,  and  fortified  by  an  immense  docu- 
useful  body,  and  he  continued  through    mentary   apparatus.      It  b  only  those 
life  one  of  its  most  active  and   distin-    who  know    the    expense    of  historical 
guished  members.    The  statesmen  of  his    research,  and  the  narrow  circumstances 
time   would  fain  have   connected  him    general  among  such  as  are  able  and 
with  learning  in  such  a  way  as  to  make    willing  to  undertake  it,  that  can  justly 
a  pecmiiary  acknowledgment  of  his  ser-    appreciate  the   liberality  of  Boyle  to- 
vices  to  it,  and  accordingly  he  was  nomi-    words  Burnet.    The  revolution  found  the 
nated,  in  1665,  provost  of  Eton  ;  but  his    health  of  this  CTcat  and  good  man  very 
disinterested  spirit  shone  forth    again,    much  impaired;  it  also  entirely  cut  off 
and  he  declined  the  honourable  appoint-    his  resources  from  Ireland.     He  deter- 
ment.    As  if  to  make  himself  useful  in    mined    accordingly  upon   relinquishing 
every  possible    way,    Boyle    became  a    his  presidency  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and    gating  the  Gospel,  as  no  longer  able  to 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  its  charter,    satisfy  himself  m  attention  to  its  afiTairs, 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  sit  in  committee  on  its    or  to  render  it  that  pecuniary  assistance 
afiairs  while  his  health  allowed.    When    which  its  efficiency  required.     His  letter 
that  failed,  he  still  continued  anxious  to    of  resignation  is  dated  August  22,  1689. 
awaken  in  his  brother  commissioners  an    He  was,  in  fact,  now  admonished,  by 
anxiety  to  spread  Christianity  in  India;    general  decavs  of  his  health,  and  a  di Al- 
and in  1677  he  printed,  at  his  own  ex-    culty  of  seeing  by  candle-light,  to  look 
pense,  500  copies  of  the  Four  Gospels  and    upon  that  future  state,  for  which  nearly 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Malay    all  his  life  had  been  a  preparation,  as 
language,   for  dispersion    among  those    nearly    approaching.      The    immediate 
who  understood  it.     In  a  similar  spirit,    prelude  to  his  passage  from  the  world 
he  sent,   some  years   before,   into   the    was  the  death  of  his  dear  sister,  Catha- 
Levant,  an  impression  of  Pocock's  Arabic    rine,   viscountess    Ranelagh,   in    whose 
translation  of  Grotius  De  Veritate,  made    pious,   affectionate,  and  intellectual  so- 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense.    Boyle's    ciety  he  had  lived  more  than  the  last 
fame  upon  the  continent  caused,  in  1677,    twenty-three  years  of  his  life.    He  did  not 
a  selection  of  his  works  to  be  published    survive  her  above  a  week,  but  died  Dec. 
at  Geneva,  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of   30, 1691,in  thesixtjr-fifthyearof  hisage. 
Itoberti  Boyle,  nobilissimi  Angli,  et  So-    The  brother  and  sister  were  buried  by 
cictatis  Regis   dignissimi  Socii,  Opera    each  other  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin- 
varia,  4 to.     It  was  a  publication  without    in-the-Fields.    Robert  Boyle  was  tall,  but 
the  author's  consent  or  knowledge ;  and    slender,  and  pale.     His  health  was  deli- 
althoueh  flattering  to  him,  yet  exhibiting    cate,  which  made  him  very  cautious  in 
a  disorder  in  the  arrangement  of  his  pro-    facing  the   external   air ;    and   he  was- 
ductions,  that  he  would  gladly  have  seen    guided  by  the  thermometer  in  fixing  upon 
avoided.     His  prominence  in  all  matters    one  among  his  various  cloaks  to  wear 
connected  with  science,  joined  to  noble    abroad.     He  never  married,  although  he 
birth  and  admirable  principles,  naturally    had  one  opportunity,  if  not  two,  of  making 
pointed  him  out  as  fit  for  president  of    an  advantageous  connexion.     His  diet 
the  Royal  Society,  and  to  that  honour  he    was  remarkably  simple,  and  to  this  self- 
was  elected  November  30,  1680,  but  he    denial  some  attributed  the  age  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  accept  it  without    attained,  which,  although  far  from  long, 
taking    some   oatlis   which  his  extreme    seemed  gi*eater  than  his  constitution  pro- 
conscientiousness  made  him  wish  to  de-    mised.     Witness  is  borne  to  his  piety  by 
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every  thing  recorded  of  him ;  but  it  may  the  principle  of  final  eaoses  tlian  bad  been 
be  noted,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  adopted  by  many  divinei,  who  weakened 
already  said,  that  he  never  mentioned  the  argument  itself  by  narrowly  roeaking 
(lod  without  making  a  decided  pause  in  of  man  as  the  sole  object  of  ProTiaence  in 
the   conversation.     So    confirmed    was  the  creation.     His  greater  knowledge  of 
this  reverential  habit,  that  Sir  Peter  Pett,  physiology  led  him  to  perceive  that  there 
who  knew  him  for  almost  forty  years,  are  both  animal,  and  what  be  calls  cot- 
declared  himself  able  to  recollect  no  one  mical  ends,  in  which  man  has  no  con- 
instance  of  his  failure  in  it.    A  desire  to  cem.     Besides  being  almost  an  inrentor 
render  his  own  happy  frame   of  mind  of  the  air-pomp,  he  improved  the  ther- 
niore  general  among  men,  made  him  in  mometer,   already    made,  however,   an 
the  lust  year  of  his  life,  by  a  codicil  to  his  accurate  instrument  of  investigation  by 
will,  found  a  lecture,  afterwards  called  Newton,  who  entertained    the  highest 
from  him  Boyle's  Lecture,  for  providing  a  regard  for  him  and  his  abilities.     Boyle's 
succession  of  clergymen,  each  appointed  mathematical  knowledge  was  not  vciy 
for  three  years,  who   should  be  ready  considerable;   but  we  are  indebted  to 
with  answers  to  objectors  against  Chris-  him    for    some   of    the    principles    of 
tianity,  and  preach  eight  sermons  in  its  hydrostatics.     In  chemistry  he  particu- 
defence.  larly  shone,  being  the  first  investigator, 
No   Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  neiUier  connected  with  pharmacy  nor 
century  raised  himself  to  a  reputation  so  mining,  that  had  paid  it  any  strikiag 
high  in  experimental  philosophy  as  Robert  degree  of  attention.     His  Sceptical  Che- 
Boyle.     It  has  even  been  remarked,  that  mist,  published  in  1661,  did  much  to 
he  was  born  in  the  very  year  of  Bacon's  overturn  the  theories  of  Van  Helmont's 
death,  as  if  meant  by  nature  to  succeed  school,  that  of  the  iatro-chemists,  then  in 
him.     This  would  imply  an  extravagance  its  highest  repotaticm ;  raising  dbubts  u 
of  eulogy,  if  it  aimed  at  placing  the  to  the  existence,  not  only  of  the  four  ele- 
geniuses  of  these  two  great  men  upon  a  ments  of  the  Peripatetics,  but  also  of  those 
level;   but  it  really  keeps  withiu   the  which  later  chemistxy  had  substituted. 
bounds  of  reason,  if  Boyle  be  viewed  in  He  thus  was  as  usual  in  advance  of  his 
his  tnic  light,  as  the  most  faithful,  the  age,  and  held  a  lamp  by  which  posterity 
most  patient,  and   the  most  successful  might  safely  euide  its  steps  to  farther 
disciple  that  carried  forward  Bacon's  ex-  discoveries.     JSe  showed  himself,  in  bet, 
periinental  philosophy.     His  works   fill  upon  all  occasions  equally  sagacious  and 
five  folio,  or  six  large  4 to  vols.    They  good.     He  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  free 
have  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  from  that  credulity  which  prevailed  uni- 
mny    be    divided    into    theological    or  vcrsally  in  his  affe ;  but  no  man  was  more 
metaphysical,   and  physical  or  experi-  laborious  and  mtelligent,   no  one  lees 
mental.    Among  the  former  may  be  men-  trammelled  by  previoua  system,  no  one 
tioned  his  Disquisition  into  the  Final  more  anxious  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Causes  of  Natural  Things,  his  Free  Inquiry  or  more  disinterested  in  all  that  he  under- 


ness  of  Reason  and  Religion,  his  Excel-  L  670.) 

loncyofTheology,  and  his  Considerations  BOYLE,   (Charles,)  earl  of  Orrery, 

on  the  Style  of  Scripture.     His  chemical  second  son  of   Roger,   second  earl  te 

and    ex])criniental    writings,    however,  Orrery,  by  lady  Maiy  SackviUe,  daughter 

form  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  works,  to  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset  and  MiddleseiL, 

II  is  metaphysical  treatises,  to  use  that  epi-  bom  at  Chelsea,  in  1676,  and  entered  at 

thet  in  a  large  sense,  or  rather  his  trea-  fifteen  at  Christ  church,  Oaford.  Aldricfa, 

tiscs   concerning  natural  theology,    arc  then  dean,  completed,  at  bis  request,  the 

very  perspicuous,  very  free  from  system,  compendium  of  logic,  long  used  at  Ox- 

uml  such  as  display  an  independent  love  ford,  and  originally  drawn  up  for  another 

of  truth.      His   Disf^uisition   on    Final  pupil,  but  left  imperfect.     In  the  preface 

Causes  was  a  well-timed  vindication  of  to   the  finished  work,  young  Boyle  is 

that  palmary  argument  against  the  para-  called  Magnum  jStUs  nadreB  onMairalaM. 

dox  of  the  Cartesians,  who  had  denied  On  leaving  college  he  became  member 

the  validity  of  an  inference,   from  the  for  Huntingdon,  but  his  return  was  dis- 

manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  puted,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he 

the   universe,  to  a   general  providence,  supported  it  in  the  house  of  < 

Boyle  takes  a  more  philosophical  view  of  involved  him  in  a  duel,  that  left 
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such  wounds  as  made  him  seriously  illy  January  2,  1707,   educated  first  under 

from  loss  of  blood,  for  several  months.  Fenton,  the  poet,  afterwards  at  West- 

On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Lionel,  minster  and  Christ  church,  Oxford.     In 

August  23, 1703,  he  became  the  fourth  1728  he  married  ladv  Harriet  Hamilton, 

earl  of  Orrery,  and  in  1706  he  married  third  and  youngest  oau^ter  of  George, 

ladv  Elizabeth  Cecil,   daughter  to   the  earl  of  Orkney,  a  connexion  originuly 

earl  of  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had  his  only  agreeable  to  his  father,  but  eventually 

son,   John,   who  succeeded   him.      He  the  cause  of  so  much  dimension,  that  the 

chose  the  army  as  a  profession,  and  rose  old  earl  left  his  library  and  fine  collectioD 

to  the  rank  of  major-general.     He  was  of  scientific  instruments  away  from  him 

employed  also  as  a  diplomatist,  and  was  to  Christ  church,  Oxford.     He  also  left 

envoy  in  Flanders  while  the  treaty  of  an  embarrassed  estate,  encumbered -by 

Utrecht  was  pending,  in  which  situation  several  considerable  legacies.    The  father 

he  displaced  considerable  address.    To  and  son,  at  length,  were  reconciled,  and 

reward  him  he  was  created  an  English  the  former  determined  upon  altering  his 

peer,  as  baron  of  Marston,  in  Somerset-  will,   but  the  suddenness  of  his  death 

shire.     On  the  accession  of  George  1.  he  prevented  him.     On  the  younger  earl's 

retained  his  influence,  and  was  made  a  entrance  into  public  life,  he  made  a  trial 

lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  but  refusing  to  of  parliamentary  oratory,  declaiming,  in 

Tote    invariably  for  the  ministry,    his  the  iiouseoflords,againststandine  armies, 

regiment  was  taken  from  him  while  the  and  other  objects  of  popular  dislike ;  but 

king  was  at  Hanover,  and  he  then  re-  although  he  received  many  compliments, 

signed  his  post  at  court     He  subse-  he  never  became  much  of  a  pohtician. 

^ucntly  made  no  great  figure  as  a  poli-  His  health,  perhaps,  was  too  delicate, 

tician,  being  but  an  indifferent  speaker,  and  certainly  nis  private  affairs  gave  him 

although  he  regularly  attended  parlia-  a  great  deal  of  occupation.    Tney  took 

ment,  when  in  town.     He  was,  however,  him  too  very  much  into  Ireland,  where, 

arrested  in  1722,  as  implicated  in  Layer's  in  fact,  he  resided,  with  little  intermis- 

nlot,  and  detained  six  months  in  custody,  lion,   some  years  together;   a  circum- 

Kor  would  he  have  been  released  at  the  stance  that  interests  posteri^,  because  it 

end  of  that  time,   had  not  Dr.  Mead  made  him  acquainted  with  dean  Swift, 

deposed  that  longer  imprisonment  was  The  results  of  this  connexion  have  been 

likely  to  ruin  his  constitution.     He  was  given  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  letters, 

released  on  bail,  and  on  a  subsequent  containing   Remarks  on  the  Life  and 

inquiry  into  his  case,  it  was  found  im-  WritingsofDr.Swift,  dean  of  St  Patrick's, 

possible  to  criminate  him.    He  died  rather  Dubhn.     Lord  Orrery  was  much   cen- 

unexpectedly,   August  28,   1731,   much  sured  for   this  publication,   because  it 

beloved  as  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  details  a  great  mass  of  matter  derogatory 

with  a  high  character  for  talents  and  ac-  to  Swift,  which  became  known  to  him 

quirements.     His  chief  claim  upon  the  while  he  was  acting  as  his  friend.     But 

notice  of  posterity  rests  upon  the  name  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  real  character 

of  Phalaris.     He  is  the  Boyle  who  waged  of  a  man  so  conspicuous  as  Swift,  and 

unequal  war,  seemingly,  rather  than  in  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  unfairly 

reality,  with  Bentley,  upon  the  genuine-  drawn  by  the  noble  letter-vrriter.     Lord 

ness  of  the  epistles  that  have  passed  aa  Onrery  also  edited  some  works  of  his 

that  author's.     (See  the  article  dentlsy,  ancestors,  and  produced  various  literary 

where,  however,  Boyle's  name  is  errone-  efiusions  himselfl    His  last  work,  Letters 

ously  given  as  Robert,)    This  literary  firom  Italy,  was  not  published  imtil  1 774. 

peer  also  wrote  a  comedy,  called,  As  you  It  was  then  edited,  with  his  life  prefixed, 

find  it ;  and  from  him  was  named  the  by  the  Rev.  John  Duncombe.     He  died 

astronomical  instrument  styled  an  orrery,  November  16,  1762.     (Chalmers.) 

not  that  he  invented  it,  but  because  one  BOYLE,  (Richard,)  third  earl  of  Bur- 

of  the  first  was  made  for  him,  and  Sir  lington,  and  fourth  earl  of  Cork,  of  the 

Richard  Steele,  ignorant  that  it  was  really  same  family  as  the  preceding,  holdine  the 

the   invention  of  Graham,   gave  it  his  earldom  of  Cork  immediately  bcforehim. 

name,  as  an  honour  due  to  one  by  whom  He  was  bom  April  25, 1695,  and  married, 

he  thought  such  a  curious  machine  had  March  21,  1721,  lady  Dorothy  Savile, 

been  contrived.    (Biog.  Brit.   Chalmers.)  elder  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of 

BOYLE,  (John,)  son  of  the  preceding,  William,  marquis  of  Halifax.     By  this 

carl  of  Orrery,  and  by  death  of  a  relative,  marriage  he  left  an  only  daughter,  who 

in  1753,  earl  of  Cork,  chiefly  known  as  married  the  duke  of  Devonshire.     Lord 

a  biographer  of  Swift     He  was  bom  Burlington  was  an  excellent  architect, 
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the  liberal  patron  of  Kent,  whom  he  the  habitation  of  Georee  IV.  befo  e  he 

really  surpassed  in  taste,  but  whose  fame  came  to  the  throne,  and  its  rite,  atiU  pre- 

lie  was  far  more  desirous  to  extend  than  serving  lord  Carleton's  name,  if  now 

his  own.    After  designing  various  build-  covered  by  some  of  the  bandaomest  reti- 

ings,  both  public  and  private,  and  aiding  dences  in  London.     (Chalmen.    Bank's 

some  of  tne  former  liberaJly  with  his  Baronage.) 

purse,  he  died  Dec.  3, 1753.    (Chabners.)  BOYi«STON,  (Zabdiel,  1680—1766,) 

BOYLE,  (Hamilton,)  earl  of  Cork  and  an  eminent  American  phyacian,  who 
Orrery,  second,  but  eldest  surviving  son  first  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small 
of  the  subject  of  the  last  article  but  one.  pox  amongst  his  countnrmen  ;  he  wrote 
He  was  bom  in  1730,  and  educated  at  several  works,  principally  relating  to  this 
Westminster  and  Christ  church.  He  subiect.  (Carter's  Amer.  Biog.  Diet) 
died  January  17,  1764,  having  sccmred  BOYS,  (Edward,)  a  learned  En^iib 
himself  a  place  among  noble  authors  by  clergyman,  of  a  good  Kentish  familr, 
contributing  Nos.  60  and  170  to  the  educated  at  Eton  and  Corpus  Christi  col- 
World.  Ho  has  thus  left  reason  for  be-  lege,  Cambridee,  of  which  college  he  was 
Keying  that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  elected  fellow  m  1631,  and  was  presented 
he  would  have  come  up  to  the  intcllec-  to  the  rectory  of  Mautboy,  in  Norfolk,  in 
tual  standard  of  his  very  able  family.  1640.  He  was  much  admired  as  a 
(Chalmers.)  preacher,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of 

BOYLE,  (Henry,)  great-grandson  of  bishop  Hall,  through  wnose  influence  he 
the  first  earl  of  Cork,  and  third  son  of  became  chaplain  to  Cliarles  I.  A  post- 
Charles,  lord  Clifford  of  Lanesborough,  humous  Tolume  of  sermons  forms  the 
{vfho  did  not  live  to  be  earl,)  by  Jane,  whole  of  his  printed  works.  He  di?d 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Seymour,  either  in  1665,  or  1667. 
duke  of  Somerset.  He  became  a  distin-  BOYS,  or  rather  BOIS,  (John,)  as  ap- 
miished  politician  towards  the  close  of  pears  from  Peek's  Desiderata  Curioss, 
King  Willianrs  reign,  and  was  appointed  oom  at  Nettlestead,  in  Sufiblk,  Jan.  3, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  March  1560,  the  son  of  William  Boxs,  rector  of 
1701.  He  continued  in  that  office  until  West  Stowe,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  by 
February  11,  1708,  when  he  exchanged  whom  he  was  taught  the  first  rudiments 
it  for  that  of  secretary  of  state,  in  the  of  learning.  So  precocious  were  the 
roomofHarlcy,  eventually  earl  of  Oxford,  talents  of  the  child,  that  he  could  read 
It  was  under  the  ministry  of  which  he  Hebrew  when  he  was  five  yean  dd. 
thus  formed  a  part,  that  Marlborough  From  his  father's  roof  he  was  sent  to 
dazzled  all  Europe  by  his  victories.  After  Hadley  school ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
tlic  battle  of  Blenheim,  regret  was  ex-  went  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
])ressed  in  the  cabinet  that  so  great  sue-  where  there  was  only  another  freshman 
cesses  should  want  a  pen  adequate  to  who  could  even  read  Greek.  He  found 
their  celebration,  and  lord  Halifax  men-  there,  however,  an  able  and  asaidnoos 
tioned  Addison  to  the  lord  treasurer,  instructor  in  Andrew  Douncs,  under 
Oodolphin,  as  possessed  of  the  requisite  whom  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that 
powers.  Godolphin  sent  Boyle  to  him,  when  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for 
und  as  the  poet  was  then  but  indifferently  a  scholarship,  he  sent  in,  not  as  usual  a 
provided  for,  he  readily  undertook  to  ccle-  Latin,  but  a  Greek  letter,  addressed  to 
nratc  Marlborough's  triumphs  in  verse,  the  senior  fellows ;  and  as  the  library  of 
The  result  was  his  poem,  entitled  The  his  college  was  too  small  to  satisfy  his 
Campaign.  (See  the  article  Addison.)  thirst  for  reading,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
In  1710,  Boyle  was  one  of  the  managers  public  library,  where,  during  the  summer 
at  Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial,  but  upon  the  months,  he  used  to  stay  from  four  in  the 
change  of  his  ministry,  he  lost  nis  post  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening.  It  was 
of-  secretary,  which  was  conferred  upon  his  intention  onginally  to  study  medicine, 
St.  j^in,  afterwards  viHcount  Doling-  but  as  he  fancied  himself  affected  with 
broke.  In  171 1,  after  the  accession  of  every  disease  in  turn  of  which  be  read 
Cieor^'c  I.,  he  was  created  baron  Carlcton,  the  s}'mptoms,  he  gave  up  the  idea  and 
ofCurletoii.Yorkshiro,  and  was  appointed,  went  into  the  church,  beine  ordained 
Kooti  afterwards,  president  of  the  council,  deacon  on  June  21,  1583,  and  nest  day 
lie  -died  unmarried,  March  M,  1725,  priest  by  a  dispensation.  Appointed  the 
when  \m  title  became  extinct.  His  Greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  ne  held  the 
house  ill  Pall  Mall  he  left  to  Frederic,  offlce  for  ten  years ;  and  during  that 
prince  of  Wales,  and  his  successors.  It  period,  gave  a  lecture  daQy  at  four  a.h., 
y^'i\^t  accordin«;ly,  known  many  years  as  which  even  the  fellows  of  the  coUe^ 
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were  wout  to  attend.    At  the  age  of  36,  he  sharp,  his  countenance  fresh,  his  Lead 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  whom  not  bald,  and  his  body  sound, 
he  succeeded  as  the  rector  of  Boxworth,        BOYS,  (John,)  an  English  divine,  bom 
in  Cambridgeshire.     But  as  his  wife  was  in  1571,  of  a  family  that  came  into  Kent 
a  bad  economist  in  house -keeping,   he  at  the   Conquest,    educated  at  Corpus 
became  so  involved  as  to  be  compelled  to  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  from  whence 
sell,   at  a  great   sacrifice,   his  library,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Clare  haU.     Sir 
which  contained,  he  said,  every  Greek  John  Boys,  his  uncle,  presented  him  to 
book,  great  or  small ;  and  so  much  was  the  livings  of  Bettishanger  and  the  ad- 
he  afflicted  with  the  loss,  that  he  had  joining  parish  of  Tilmanstone,  near  Deal; 
some  idea  of  leaving  his  coimtry ;  but  and  archbishop  Whitgift  collated  him  to 
being  soon  reconciled  to  his  lot,  he  con-  the  mastership  of  Eastbridge  hospital,  in 
tinned  to  reside  on  his  living,  which  he  Canterbury.      He  now  became   distin- 
held  forty-seven  years,  and  was  a  widower  guished  as  a  theologian  and  as  a  '*  pain- 
during  only  the  last  two  years  of  that  ml"  preacher,  proceeded  to  the  degree 
lengthened    period.      When    James   I.  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed  by  James  I., 
directed  a  new  translation  to  be  made  of  dean  of  Canterbury,  May  1619.     This 
the  Bible,  he  was  one  of  the  parties  fixed  dignity,  however,  he  did  not  enjoy  long, 
upon  to  take  a  share  in  it ;  and  not  only  dying  suddenly  in  his  study,  Sept  26, 
performed  his  own  portion,  the  Apocry-  1625,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.     His  chief 
pha,  but  likewise  that  assigned  to  another  work  is  his  Postilsj  or  a  series  of  Dis- 
party,  whose  name  has  however  never  courses  on  the  Epistles,  Gospels,  &c.  of 
transpired.    As  a  reward  for  his  labours  the  Christian  Year.     He  was  a  violent 
he  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  fellows  opponent  of  popery,  and  was  the  author 
of  Chelsea  college,  which  it  was  then  in  of  a  profane  parody  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
contemplation  to  found ;  but  as  the  pro-  beginning  Papa  noster  qui  es  Romse. 
ject  died  away,   he  obtained  even  less        BOYS,  (William,)  a  Kentish  antiquary, 
remuneration  than  he  did  for  the  assist-  descended  from  the  family  so  long  known 
ance  he  rendered   Sir  Henry  Savile  in  among  the  gentry  of  that  county,  bom  at 
getting  up  the  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Deal,  September  7, 1735,  and  many  years 
for  which  he  received  merely  a  copy  of  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Sandwich.     His 
the  work  ;  although  had  Sir  Heniy  lived  father,  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  was  lieu- 
longer,  he  would  have  been  repaid  by  a  tenant-governor  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
fellowship  at  Eton.     It  was  owing,  how-  His  own  circumstances  were  easy,  and 
ever,  in  all  probability,  to  his  double  disap-  he  was  thus  able  to  indulge  that  taste  for 
pointment,  that  bishop  Andrews  bestowed,  antiquarian  research  and  collections  which 
unsolicited,  on  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  distinguished  him  through  life.   He  wrote 
Ely  cathedi-al,  in  1615,  and  thus  enabled  various  papers  upon  his  favourite  sub- 
him  to  pass  the  last  twenty-eight  years  iects,  but  no  work  of  any  considerable 
of  his  life  in  easy  retirement ;  which  was  length,  except  Collections  for  a  History 
first  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  wife  of  Sandwich,  with  notices  of  the  other 
in  1641,  and  two  years  afterwards  by  his  Cinque  Ports,  and  of  Richborough,  the 
own,  on  Jan.  14,  1643,  at  the  advanced  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1788,  and 
age  of  eighty-four.     Although  he  left  the  second  in  1792.     It  is  of  the  ouarto 
behind  him  a  great  mass  of  MSS.,  the  size,   and  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
onlv  work  he  publbhed  was  Johannis  work,  filling,  in  the  whole,  877  ]>age8. 
Boisii  Veteris  Interpretis  cum  Beza  aliis-  Mr.  Boys  made  himself  very  useful  in  the 
que  recentioribus  CoUatio,  in  iv.  Evan-  magisterial  and  other  public  business  of 
geliis  et  Actis  Apostolorum,  Lond.  1655,  his  town  and  neighbourhood.     He  was 
4to;  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend  twice  married,  and  had  a  large  family, 
the  vulgate  version  of  the  New  Testa-  He  died  of  apoplexy,  March  15,  1803. 
ment.     When  he  was  a  young  man  he  (Chalmers.) 

received  from  Dr.  Whitaker  three  rules        BOYSE,  (Joseph,)  a  protestant  dis- 

for  avoiding  the  diseases  to  which  literary  senting  minister,  born  at  Leeds,  in  1660, 

men  are  subject — 1.   to  read  standing;  and  educated  for  his  profession  partly  in 

2.  not  to  read  near  a  window ;  and  3.  the  north,  and  partly  near  London.     In 

not  to  go  to  bed  with  the  feet  cold :  and  1683  he  became  coadjutor  with  Dr.  D. 

by  following  these  and  some  oth^r  sana-  Williams,   in   Dublin,   who  was  shortly 

tory  ])recepts,  his  life  was  not  only  pro-  after  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn, 

longed  to  a  great  age,  but  it  is  said  that  but    the    heterodoxy    of    Mr.  Emlyn 's 

when    he    died   his   brow  was    without  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

wrinkles,  his  sight  quick,   his   hearing  induced  Mr.  Boyse  to  renoimce  the  con- 
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r   .:'.'. :i  '*:\\  i.'r.'i.     T:  e  U:t-f  viir*  <-•!  c'.a.-*tT»  of  readen.     Herr?\- c^!'.*  :•.   ••: 

jr.;.-  .ii  .-.•;:i-r".r.i':  :.•:  c.*1  i.'i  17'J*.  r.i*  stnictlve   poem:"    Fscldinz    exinx'^   x 

I.. :  p.*  ■•'.:■: '..  '..':  >-  •'.  '*-  k.'.o*:*.    ills  "s  /rks  few  lines  from  it  in  T'-rm  Jones,  and  s.i}- 

•*-.-•:  i« .  /..-;. •?'!  in   i72->,  iit  2  v./.-.  tV.. ;  that  thev  are  taken  from  "  a  v-rv-  r.  ,'• .. 

ft  -  *  • 

i.i'j  cr.i'i.t:  f,:  71  ^rtr.if.'Tif.  *»  'ii-rirr^i-  poem,  called  The  Deity."  ^L;cn  c"':»- 
t:o;.-,  hu  X:.i  'loctrif;'':  of  j-L-'.-nirtticn.  and  rnendation*  kept  up  its  credit,  and  a  ::::r!i 
a  \,ixT:i\,\.:i.'i:  on  ior:.»i  portivi.v  of  tl'ie  edition  of  it  appeared  m  17C^2.  I:  if 
.N'<:A-  'l.'.t;i:.'i''-nt.  0::r:  of  hii  =er:ii'.n-.  Ci'<cnbed  &§  " irre^Tdar and  rnor.  :.i!«.u-. 
p.iiii-.rj'-cl  -'■ti;»r-4t»riv,  '-n  tii*;  offi.-i:  '.f  a  but  containir.z  striking  projfs  ot  ij«.»v:;.ai 
^'.r.  .*.'i.'i  i/:-.:.op.  -a .it  or •i'.TT'i  to  :*•;  !i";r::t  gen:u5.  rCnalmen.* 
\t\  t;.«:  I.:-'.  i*iri:a;fi-.r.t.  in  N*v,  1711,  BOYSEN,  f Frederic  Everard.  \"r.\ 
if':  -Aro*'- .i.-OT-v-rui  'ontrovc-r-ial  piircci  at  Haiber^tadr.  April  7,  1G2'».  thr  ^  n  :' 
ill  oj/ji'iirofi  lo  Mr.  L:«.lyn.  rC:;al:iierj>.  a  learned  theologian,  studied  t':if  •  r:fr.!..i 
\j/>j.  \'tr.\,  langiiaees  under  Michaelis.  ut  H^.ic.  :;r  i 
J>oy.">K, '.Sainuel,;  only-on  of  tl'ie  pre-  applied  himself  with  great  as-icuitT  !> 
c«f'Jin;;,  born  in  170S,  and  chiefiy  knov^n  the  works  of  the  rabbis  and  the  Talni'ji. 
a-,  author  ot  TJi*;  Oeity,  a  pot-m  that  once  He  is  the  author  of  an  Ancient  Hisi-.T;.. 
had  son.':  n.-putalion.  His  fnther  in-  in  10  vols,  Halle,  1767-72,  full  ufj'C'ir::.:- 
t-nd"'l  IJ.fi  for  a  ditsf-nting  minister,  and  cal,  philological,  and  useli-ss  critic:*] 
s'lit  him  wijji  tliat  vie-*'  to  Gla-gow  for  digres.sions,  in  defence  of  which  he  wi< 
eriiifation.  He  tiiere  contracted  an  im-  led  into  a  long  and  noisy  coiitr  ivcrsy 
]intd<:iit  marriage,  the  prelude  to  a  life  with  the  noted  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  h<H>k- 
of  irxtn-ini'  iinjirudt-ncr',  and  consequent  seller,  and  editor  of  the  Ali^.  lAut-. 
mi^'Ty.  'Jill:  fir»t  sti-pii  in  this  unlu'ippy  Bihliot.  He  also  published  several  \ii>rji> 
(c/'jr-.e  wen;  tin-  h.-is  acutely  ft-lt  while  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Matruv- 
hi,  tath*  r  lived,  hc^au-i?,  partiality  for  an  burg.  His  General  Historical  Mo^aziii*-. 
only  -.oil,  iiuiunod  tin;  old  mini.'<ter  even  (6  parts,  Halle,  1767-70,)  contains  >or:;t,- 
to  <iiih  irra'is  liis  own  circumsUince.s  ftir  valuable  materiaN  for  the  history  vi 
\\\ti  piirprisi;  of  maiiitaininj?  him.  But  Germany.  \\\i  contributions  !•>  IKhr*  w 
wlicn  rlcath  dfprived  younv  Boysc  of  his  philology,  and  comments  on  tlu*  B:-'<:e 
parent,  ]u:  soon  hc^an  to  feel  the  ruinous  m  the  original,  were  received  with  nppn- 
elt'its  ofnckli-^s  inipnivl<hnre.  As,  how-  bation  ;  but  his  most  valuable  pert«»r:r.- 
i-v(  r,  lie  po!-K(.Hsod  a  hiir  share  of  genius  and  ancc  was  a  (verman  translation  of  the 
infoniiatifyn.  ho  nii^ht  liavt*  cnicr^cd  from  Koran,  with  excellent  and  learned  n>'i!f«. 
distress  hy  the  intervention  of  powerful  He  wrote  his  own  life,  which  abounds  :n 
Irienrjs,  whom  he  contrived  to  interest  in  petty  details,  digressions,  and  prtK'fii  ot 
his  hr-haif,  liad  n((t  an  inveterate  F.en-  his  vanity  and  self-complacency,  but  i? 
snahty  renihred  liini  incapahle  of  re-  not  without  some  good  practical  remark'*. 
vi'Wnxy  a  .suiistantial  kindness  from  any  BO/E,  (Claud  Gros  de,)  a  French 
one.  1 1  i.^  first  htniiTLrlcM  were  undergone  antiquary,  born  at  Lyons,  January  2^*. 
in  i-!(iinhurf{h,  whitlier  lie  removed  in  16S0,  and  elected,  in  spite  of  his  youth. 
17.'{n.  .S(  vi-n  years  afterwards  he  went  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscription-:. 
to  l^oiKJon,  wliere  he  earned  n  precarious  June  21,  1700.  He  edited  the  first  titieen 
Huhsisti-nce  by  mendicancy  and  coniposi-  vols  of  its  memoirs,  and  wrote  most  of 
tion.  His  principal  employer  was  Cave,  the  Elogps  to  be  found  in  them;  sati«- 
ori;.'inal  proprietor  of  the  (ientlenian's  factory  pmofs  of  his  ability  to  compose 
Ma^'.-i/ine.  But  it  was  impossible  to  place  with  elegance.  These  historical  pant- 
any  dependence  upon  him,  nltliougli  his  gyrics  have  been  printed  separately,  in 
principles  at  bottom  never  seem  to  have  12mo.  lk}ze  also  publishea  a  second 
hein  radicaliy  corrupt ;  but  he  was  en-  edition,  with  a  continuation,  of  the 
hiavt'd  hy  such  a  greediness  of  animal  mednllic  history  of  Lewis  X I V. ;  a  trea- 
phasures,  tliat  charitable  contributions,  tise,  now  rare,  on  the  Jewish  jubilee,  and 
r.iised  undi'r  his  most  urgent  nocessities,  some  other  works  of  less  im|Mirtance.  He 
only  tempted  him  into  some  extravagant  died  Sept.  10,  17oIJ.  (Biog.  Univ.) 
carousal.  lie  died  in  London,  in  the  BO/IO,  (Thomas,)  a  priest  of  the 
depths  of  distress,  in  May,  171^.  Ilis  Oratory,  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Philip 
poem,  c;died  Tlie  Deity,  published  in  Neri,  died  nt  Rome,  in  1610,  leaving  the 
17  lo,  was  written  whiU' his  condition  was  following  works  against  Machiavelli — 
wretchi'd  in  the  extreme,  and  had  the  De  Imperio  Virtutis.  De  Kobore  bellico, 
ijooil  fortune  to  he  n«iticed  hy  lw<i  writers,  Horn.  I'l!*.') :  Cologne,  l.'>94,  1601.  De 
both  verv  pt»pular,  but  with  very  dill'ercnt  Kuinis  Gentium  et  Uegnunim.   De  Auti- 
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quo  et  novo  Italis  Statu,  Rom.  1591;  BRACCIOLI,  (John  Francis,)  an 
Colore,  1595.  Bozio  also  wrote,  Dc  Italian  painter,  who  died  at  Ferrara,  in 
SigniB  Ecclesiae  Dei,  libri  xxiv.  Rom.  1762,  aged  64.  He  was  first  pupil  to 
1591,  2  vols,  foL;  reprinted  both  there  ParoUni,  afterwards  to  Crespi.  (Bryan.) 
and  at  Cologne.  Annales  Antiquitatum,  BRACCIOLINI,  (Francis,)  an  Italian 
intended  to  fill  ten  vols,  but  the  author  poet  of  some  eminence,  horn  at  Pistoia, 
lived  only  to  finish  two.  De  JureDivino,  of  a  noble  family,  November  26,  1566*. 
Rom.  1600.— His  brother,  named /Vimctff,  In  1605,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  canonry, 
of  the  same  congregation,  wrote  a  work,  and  this  decided  him  to  the  ecclesiastical 
refuted  by  William  Barclay,  maintaining  profession.  He  now  went  to  Rome,  and 
extravagant  ultramontane  pretensions,  foimd  employment  with  Maffeo  Bar- 
entitled,  De  Temporali  ficclesise  Monar-  berini,  soon  afterwards  a  cardinal,  and 
chia,  Cologne,  1602,  4to.  (Biog.  Univ.)  eventually  pope,  as  Url^n  VIII.  This 
BRABECK,  (Frederic  Maurice,  Baron,  personage  took  Bracciolini  with  him, 
and  afterwards  Count,  von,)  bom  1728,  when  he  went  as  nuncio  into  France,  and 
at  tlie  seat  of  his  family,  Brabeck,  in  on  attaining  the  pontificate,  recommended 
Westphalia,  educated  for  the  church,  him  as  secretary  to  his  brother,  cardinal 
received  preferment  as  canon  at  Hil-  Anthony  Barl>erini.  During  Urban*s 
desheim  and  Paderborn.  A  lover  of  art  reign,  the  poet  lived  at  Rome  in  con- 
and  literature,  he  spent  his  income  in  siderable  reputation,  though  accused  of 
travelling  for  information  and  improve-  sordid  avarice,  but  on  his  death,  he  re- 
ment.  In  1785,  on  the  election  of  a  tired  into  his  own  country,  where  he 
coadjutor  to  the  episcopal  prince  of  Hil-  died  August  31,  1645.  Bracciolini  left 
desheim,  a  great  portion  of  the  chapter  many  poems,  but  only  two  of  any  par- 
declared  for  Brabeck,  but  hora  despising  ticular  account.  Of  these.  La  Croce 
the  intrigues  necessary  for  success,  he  Racquistata,  an  epic,  originally  published 
was  not  chosen.  On  the  death  of  the  at  Paris,  in  1605,  has  been  ranked  imme- 
hcad  of  his  family  without  children,  he  diately  after  the  works  of  Tasso  and 
being  its  next  and  sole  surviving  repre-  Ariosto;  but  no  such  estimate  b  placed 
sentative,  obtained  a  dispensation,  quitted  upon  it  in  modem  times.  Its  action 
holy  orders,  and  married.  The  retire-  turns  upon  the  recapture  of  the  true 
ment  which  he  now  sought  was  disturbed  cross  from  the  Persians,  by  the  emperor 
by  political  duties.  Various  abuses  in  Heraclius ;  no  very  promising  theme  for 
the  principality  of  Hildesheim  demanded  a  genius  of  any  real  elevation.  The 
the  convocation  of  a  diet,  as  a  member  of  poem  has,  however,  been  oflen  reprinted, 
which  Brabeck  declared  himself  warmly  Bracciolini's  other  more  considerable 
for  their  correction,  and  expressed  him-  production  is  Lo  Schemo  degli  Dei,  a 
self  also  energetically  to  the  same  effect  mock  heroic,  ridiculing  the  heathen 
in  a  note  addressed  to  his  fellow-members,  mjrthology.  It  was  first  printed  in  1 61 8, 
lliis  well-intentioned  zeal  was  misinter-  four  jears  before  Tassoni'sSecchiarapitii; 
preted.  He  was  accused  of  revolutionary  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  as  Brac- 
tendencies,  and  even  brought  to  trial  on  ciolini  wished  people  to  believe,  that  Lo 
that  account,  but  acquitted.  From  this  Schemo  was  really  the  model  of  mock 
time  his  quiet  remained  unmfHed,  and  lie  heroics.  The  truth  is  that  Tassoni  finished 
devoted  himself  again  to  his  fkvourite  his  piece  in  1615,  and  afterwards  allowed 
pursuits.  He  form^  a  collection  of  paint-  it  freely  to  cirenlata  in  MS.  (Biog. 
ings,   celebrated  throughout  Germany,  Univ.) 

and  set  on  foot,  without  any  view  to  BRACELLI,  (James,)  an  Italian  his- 
profit,  but  merely  for  the  improvement  of  torian,  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
the  public  taste,  an  establishment  for  teenth  century,  at  Sarzano,  in  Tuscany, 
publishing  plates  of  paintings  in  his  and  then  belonging  to  the  Genoese.  His 
other  galleries;  this  was  afterwards  re-  countryman,  pope  Nicholas  V.  would 
moved  to  Degsau,  munificently  supported  have  employed  him  as  secretary,  but  he 
by  the  duke  and  others,  and,  unaer  the  declined,  and  the  people  of  Genoa  re- 
name of  the  Chalcographic  Society,  was  compensed  his  devotion  to  their  service 
productive  of  excellent  effect.  Brabeck  by  appointing  him  their  chancellor.  He 
died  childless,  1814,  and  with  him  his  died  in  1460,  leaving  in  Latin,  which  has 
family  was  extinguished.  Besides  some  been  compared  with  Caesar's,  a  history 
pamphlets,  in  answer  to  the  charges  above  of  the  war  between  the  Spaniards  and 
alluaed  to,  he  was  the  author  of  a  few  Genoese,  from  1412  to  1444.  This  was 
works  on  art  and  other  subjects,  which  first  published  at  Paris,  in  1520,  and  has 
have  now  lost  their  importance.  been  several  times  reprinted.    He  alia 
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wrote  some  other  works  relating  to  the  of  his  work.     If  this  description  be  cor- 

Genoese  states.     Some  of  them  are  to  rect,  and  lord  Derby's  house  was  assigned 

be  seen  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Grsvius ;  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  appointmeDt, 

and  a  small  treatise  of  his  on  the  principal  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  and 

families  of  Genoa  has  been  inserted  oy  also  the  length  of  his  official  tenure  be 

Mabillon,  in  his  Iter  Italicum.     (Biog.  correct,  he  must  have  died   about  the 

Univ.)  vear  1273,  which  is,  on  several  accounts, 

•   BRACELLI,  (John  Baptist,)  an  Italian  highly  probable.    His  work,  entitled  De 

painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Genoa,  L^ibus  et  Consnetudinibus  Angliae,  as 

who  died  yoimg  in  1609.     He  was  a  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  so  also  it  is 

pupil  of  Pt^gi,  and  painted  history  in  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  methodical 

that  master^  style.      There   are   some  treatises  upon  English  law.     It  was  not 

architectural  plates  of  his,  which  are  neat,  printed  until  1569,  but  the  MS.  copies 

but  stiif.     (Bryan.)  of  it  in  circulation  were  so  numennu, 

BRACREL,    a    commodore    in    the  that  no  degree  of  care  usual  in  that  age 

Dutch  navy,   a  brave  and  meritorious  could  make  out  a  genuine  test  from  any 

seaman,  slain  in  battle  in  the  year  1G65,  or  all  of  them.     In  1640,   however,  it 

(some  authorities  say  16G4,)  while  de-  was  printed  again,  and  great  pains  were 

fending  with  a  resolute  spirit  a  valuable  then  taken  to  coUate  the  various  MSS. 

convoy  from  the  vigorous  and  successful  The  work  is  in  five  books,  evidently  aAer 

assault  of  a  British  force  under  admiral  the  model    of  the    emperor   Justinian, 

Thomas  Allen.  (Vide  Allev,  Sir  Thomas,  whose  matter,  indeed,  is  very  frequently 

where  by  a  misprint    Brackel's  name  brought  forward,  and  his  laws  quoted, 

appears  as  Bracknel.)  sometimes  to  the  letter,  just  as  if  they 

BR  ACTON,  (Henry  of,)  an  ancient  were  part  of  the  known  common  law  of 
English  legal  writer,  called  John  by  England.  In  many  places,  too,  whole 
bishop  Nicholson,  who  seems  to  have  sentences  are  transcribed  from  Glanvil. 
confounded  him  with  John  Breton,  One  of  the  best  MSS.  of  this  venerable 
bishop  of  Hereford  about  his  time,  law-book  was  burnt  in  the  fire  which  un- 
author  of  a  large  work  upon  the  laws  of  fortunately  so  much  damaged  the  Cotton 
England.  Of  Henry  Bracton's  history  library  at  Ashbumham  house,  Oct.  23, 
scarcely  anything  certain  is  known.  Sir  17«3].  (Biog.  Brit.  Nicholson's  His- 
William  Pole,  in  a  MS.  description  of  torical  Library*  224.) 
Devonshire,  pronounces  him  to  have  BRADBURY,  (Thomas,)  a  dissenting 
been  a  native  of  that  county ;  and  Prince,  minister,  whose  fame  rests  cliiefly  upon 
in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  adopting  the  his  wit,  or,  perhaps,  rather  bullooner}'. 
statement,  places  his  birth  at  Bracton,  or  He  was  bom  in  1677,  at  Wakefield,  in 
Bratton,  near  Oakhampton.  His  sur-  Yorkshire,  and  seems  to  have  carried 
name  is  variously  written  in  ancient  the  dry  oddity  not  uncommonly  aflected 
records,  which  call  him  Bratton,  Breton,  by  natives  of  that  county,  to  a  repre- 
Bretton,  Briton,  Britton,  and  Brycton.  hensible  extreme.  He  began  to  preach 
He  appears  to  have  studied  at  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  after  some 
and  to  have  taken  the  dcCTce  of  doctor  probation  in  tlie  north,  waa  chosen,  in 
of  laws  there.  Sir  William  Dugdale  1 707,  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Fetter- 
tells  us,  that  in  the  29th  of  Hen.  HI.,  lane,  London,  where  he  preached  with 
that  is,  about  1244,  Henry  of  Bracton  great  popularity  for  twenty  years;  but 
and  others  were  constituted  justices  a  quarrel  arising,  he  waa  invited  to  suc- 
itincrnnt  for  the  counties  of  Nottingham  ceed  his  brother  wit,  Daniel  Bureess,  of 
and  Derby,  and  in  tlie  30th  of  the  same  New-court,  Carey-street.  His  liiogn- 
rei^n,  for  the  counties  of  Northuniber-  pher's  remark  upon  this  circumstance  is, 
land,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  *'  This  pulpit  a  second  time  presented  a 
Lancaster.  In  anotlicr  place,  Dugdale  phenomenon  as  rare  om  it  u  beneficial^  wit 
recites  a  writ,  bearing  date  in  the  .38tli  of  consecrated  to  the  services  of  serious  and 
IUmi.  III.,  granting  Bracton  the  custody  eternal  truth." — (Bogue,  vol.  ii.  p.  403.) 
of  tlie  house  of  Williiim  de  Ferrers,  earl  Among  the  standing  objects  of  his  mirth 
of  Derby,  to  serve  him  for  a  town  rosi-  was  the  religious  poetry  of  Dr.  Waits. 
diMicc  until  that  peer  should  come  of  age.  He  thus  useo,  accordingly,  to  give  out  a 
He  wan,  therefore,  living  in  12.5.'),  and  hymn  from  that  writer,  it  may  be  hoped 
probably  much  lati>r,  as  he  has  been  said  only  when  in  a  sillier  mood  than  common, 
to  have  Hllod  the  ofKce  of  chief  juntice  **  Lot  us  siiigoneof  Dr.  Watts's  Whims." 
during  twenty  years.  Lcland  found  At  another  time, preaching  before  an  asso- 
liiiu  described  as  cl)i«'f  justice  in  a  MS.  ciationofministersatSalterV]iall,ou  the 
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Ariaii  controversy,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  royal  chaplains^  an  office  which  he  did 
who  arc  not  ashamed  to  own  the  deity  of  not  hold  long,  as  the  death  of  Edward 
our  Lord  follow  me  to  the  gallery,'  to  took  place  the  next  year.  Bradford  was 
which  he  immediately  hent  his  way ;  but  among  the  earliest  victims  of  Mary's  in- 
some  of  the  opposite  party  beginning  to  tolerance.  He  was  accused  of  exciting  a 
hiss,  he  turned  round,  and  said,  **  I  have  tumult  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  whereas  refuly 
been  pleading  for  him  who  bruised  the  ser-  the  disorder  arose  from  a  violent  dis- 
pent's  head ;  no  wonder  the  seed  of  the  course  preached  by  Gilbert  Bourn.  (See 
serpent  should  hiss."  His  favourite  meal  Bourn.)  Bradford,  in  fact,  was  the  means 
was  supper,  after  which  he  entertained  of  protecting  Bourn  from  the  populace, 
his  company  with  "  The  Roast- Beef  of  exasperated  by  his  indiscreet  attacK  upon 
Old  England,"  in  singing  which  he  was  the  reformation.  He  was,  however,  com- 
considered  to  excel.  His  works  consist  mitted  to  prison  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
of  fifty-four  sermons,  in  three  volumes,  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half;  but  not 
8vo.  They  are  many  of  them  entirely  being  put  under  very  close  restraint,  he 
occupied  with  politics,  so  that  it  has  been  continued,  by  his  writings  and  discourses 
said,  *^  One  would  imagine  from  these  to  all  comers,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
discourses  the  Bible  written  only  to  con-  protestant  opinions.  In  1554  he  was 
firm  by  divine  authority  the  benefits  ac-  removed  to  Southwark,  and  examined  by 
cruing  to  this  nation  from  the  accession  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  then 
of  king  William  III,"  Bradbury  died  chancellor,  Bonner,  of  London,  and  some 
Sept.  9,  1759.  others.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  sen- 
Bradford,  (John,)  an  eminent  tenced  to  death.  But  tlie  Romish  party, 
English  martyr,  bom  at  Manchester,  being  earnestly  desirous  of  acquiring  the 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  services  of  so  eminent  a  person,  used 
Being  of  a  respectable  family,  he  received  every  efibrt  in  their  power  to  effect  his 
a  good  education,  and  particularly  ex-  conversion,  and  delayed  the  execution  of 
celled  as  an  accountant,  a  qualification  the  sentence  for  several  months ;  but  all 
which  procured  him  the  place  of  clerk  or  their  endeavours  proving  inefiectual,  he 
secretary  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  trea-  was  on  the  Ist  of  Jtdy,  1555,  brought  to 
surer  and  paymaster  of  the  English  forces  the  stake  in  SmithfieL^  in  company  with 
in  France.  After  holding  this  situation  a  youth  named  John  Lyefe,  and  there 
for  some  years,  his  conscience  smote  him  burned  as  a  heretic.  He  seems  to  have 
concerning  a  large  defalcation  in  his  ac-  been  a  man  of  mild  and  amiable  manners, 
counts.  Whether  he  had  wilfully  appro-  of  keen  feelings,  and  of  great  boldness 
priated  the  money  to  himself,  or  whether  and  zeal.  His  writings  consist  chiefly 
ne  had  committed  an  error  of  inadvert-  of  sermons,  tracts,  letters,  meditations, 
ence,  or  whether  he  had  participated  and  prayers.  They  have  recently  been 
in  or  connived  at  certain  fraudulent  prac-  printed  in  12mo  by  the  Religious  Tract 
tices,  then  common,  by  others,  cannot  Society. 

now  be  ascertained ;  the  consequence  BRADFORD,  (Samuel,)  an  able  En- 
was  that  he  made  restitution  of  the  glish  prelate,  bom  in  London,  December 
money,  and  relinquished  his  employment.  20,  1652,  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school 
Some  attribute  his  conduct  in  this  matter  and  Benet  College,  Cambridge.  He  did 
to  a  sermon  of  bishop  Latimer,  but  others  not  take  his  degree  in  due  course,  having 
think  that  the  sermon  alluded  to  was  not  at  the  proper  tune  some  scruples  about 
preached  till  after  the  restitution  had  been  subscription.  These  he  eventually  sur- 
made.  Having  now  to  seek  a  new  way  of  mounted,  and  entered  into  orders.  Being 
life,  Bradford,  about  1547,  began  to  study  employed  in  educating  the  grandson  of 
law  in  the  Temple,  where  he  continued  for  arcnbbhop  Tillotson,  this  introduction, 
some  time,  but  finding  divinity  more  con-  joined  to  real  merits  of  his  own,  led  him 
genial  to  his  taste,  he  removed  in  1548  to  to  a  series  of  distinguished  preferments. 
Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  pro-  In  1718,  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
ficicncy  in  learning  was  found  so  great,  Carlisle,  from  which,  in  1723,  he  was 
that  in  little  more  than  twelve  montns  he  translated  to  that  of  Rochester,  holding 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  with  it,  in  comtnendatn,  the  deanery  of 
soon  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  Pem-  Westminster.  HediedMay  17, 1731,nav- 
broke.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1550,  ing  published  in  1699  a  course  of  sermons 
and  almost  immediately  became  cele-  preached  at  Boyle's  lecture,  on  the  Cre- 
brated  as  a  preacher.  Bishop  Ridley,  dibility  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  its 
his  patron,  gave  him  a  stall  in  St.  Paul's,  intrinsic  evidence.  He  tdso  printed 
and  he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  separately  twenty- three  occasional  ser- 
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tnonsy  and  atusted  in  the  publication  of  ment,  wlucli  tbat  gnat  mm  had  intoded 
Tillotaon's  works.     (Chalmen.)  to  rengn  in  Yum  favour,  if  life  had  been  a 
fiRADLEY,  (James,)  an  eminent  En-  little  lonjger  spared  him.     Bradley's  op- 
glish  astronomer,  born  at  Sbirebom,  in  portunities  for  observatioii  were  now  of 
Gloucester^ire,  in   1G92,   educated  at  the  beat  kind;  and  in  1747,  Us  abiUty 
Northleach  grammar  school,  and  Balliol  to  profit  by  luch  adTantages  was  eon* 
college,  Oxford.    M.A.  June  21,  1717,  apicuously  shown  in  hia  important  dit- 
D,D,  by  diploma,   February  22,  1741.  covery  m  &e  nutation  of  the   earth's 
lie  was  ordained  in  1719,  and  instituted  axis.     In  1748,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
in  the  same  year  to  the  vicarage  of  Brid-  annual  visit  paid  by  the  Boyal  Society  to 
stow,  in  Herefordshire,  he  being  then  the  Observatory  at  Greemnch,  to  rejae- 
chaplain   to  the  bishop,   who  ham  the  sent  the  want  of  better  instruments.    la 
patronage  cxf  that  preferment.    About  the  consequence,  a  grant  of  1000/L  waa  made 
same  time  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  by  Geom  II.,  and  the  Obaervatoiy  was 
crown,  hy  the  Hon.  Mr.  Molvneaux,  the  furnished  with  a   acicntific    aj^aratus, 
small    sinecure    rectory    of   Llandewy  worthy  of  such  a  noble  inatitntion,  and  of 
Welfry,  in  Pembrokeshire.    He  thus  had  an  enlightened  nation.    In  1751,  Bradley 
every  prospect  of  rising  in  his  profession,  received  an  offer  of  the  vicarage  of  Green- 
but  a  aevotion  to  astronomy,  umtedwith  wich;  but  althoiigh  it  is  a  vahulile  pre- 
a  conscientious  desire  to  decline  emolu-  fennent,  and  his  rendenca  in  the  peik 
ments  where  he  was  unwilling  to  under-  appeared  excellently  fitted  lor  enabliag 
take  duties,  turned  him  away  from  the  him  to  ftflfil  its  duties,  hu  conscientioui 
thought  of  clerical  advancement     He  objections  interposed,  and  he  dedmed  it 
served,  however,  for  a  time,  the  curacy  The  king  would  no^  however,  allow  him 
of  Wanetcad,  in  Essex,  a  parish  of  which  to    suffer    materially  hy  a   veftisal   so 
his  maternal  uncle    and  mathematical  honourable,  but    generously    coofened 
instructor,  Dr.  James  Pound,   was   the  upon  him  a  pension  of  250/.  a  year, 
rector.     In  such    society  his    peculiar  which  was  continued  after  his  death  to 
talents  rapidly  attained  maturity,  and  on  the  astronomer  royaL    Bradley's  exer^ 
the  death  of  Dr.  Keil,  in  1721,  he  sue-  tions  never  abated  until  within  two  yeacs 
cecded  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of  of  his  decease,  when  his  bodily  strength 
astronomy  at  Oxford.    Bradley  having  declined,    and  a  depression   of   spiziti 
now  secured  a  provision  entirely  agree-  made  bun    fear  the  loas  of   reason,  a 
able  to  his  inclinations,  bent  every  energy  calamity  which,  however,   he   eac^ied. 
to  discharge  its  duties  effectively,   and  In  June,  1762,  he  waa  attacked  with  a 
hence  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  suppression  of  urine,  arising  from  inflam- 
hold  with  satisfaction  ecclesiastical  pre-  mation  of  the  kidneys,  under  which  hv 
ferment.     He  resigned  accordingly  both  sank    at    Chalford,   in   Glouceatershirp, 
Ins   vicarage   and   his  Welsh   sinecure,  on   the   13th   of  the  following  month, 
although  the  latter  would  have  been  re-  He  was  not  only  one   of  the   greatest 
taiiied  hy  most  men,  even  of  tender  con-  astronomers  of  his  age,  but  also  a  verr 
science,  without  hesitation.     The  earliest  amiable  man ;    and  althoush  genetalir 
conspicuous  result  of  his  entire  devotion  silent,  capable  of  deliveringhimself  wicL 
to  astronomical  pursuits  was  his  famous  great  precision    and    perspicuity.      He 
tlicorv  of  the  aberration  of  fixed  stars,  published  several  papers  in  the  Fhilo- 
completcd  hy  him  about  the  year  1727,  sophical  Transactions,    but    tihc    world 
and  published  in  No.  406  of  the  Philo-  knew  little  of  him  as  an  author.     He  left. 
sophical  Transactions.  This  theory,  being  however,  thirteen  folio  and  two  ouarto 
based  upon  the  most  accurate  observa-  volumes   of  observations,  made  auiing 
tions.  was  admitted  hy  all  the  great  ma-  twenty  years  at  the  Royal  Obaervatoir, 
theniaticians,  and  gave  Bradley  an  influ-  which  were,  aiVer  his  death,  taken  away 
cncc  with  Newton,  and  others  of  hifh  by  the  guardians  of  his  only  daushter,  a 
consideration  in  the  scientific  world.    In  minor,  as  property  from  the  puUication 
1730  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  astro-  of  which  she  was  entitled  to  any  benefit 
nomy  and  experimental  philosophy,  in  that  might  accrue.     But  the  governmem 
the   universitv  of  Oxford,  and  he  con-  thought  otherwise,  and  commenced  a  suit 
tinned  to  hold  that  situation  until  within  for  the  recovery  oif  the  MSS.,  which  was 
u  few  years  of  his  death,  when  ill  health  abandoned  on  the  young  lady's  marriage, 
rendered  him  no  longer  capable  of  its  her  husband  givins;  them  to  the  univn^ 
duties.     In  February,  1742,  he  had  the  sitv  of  Oxfor£     That  learned  body  pub- 
honour  of  succeeding  Dr.  H  alley  as  astro-  li»hcd  a  portion  of  them  in  a  apUndid 
nonicr  royal,   a  diKtinguished  appoint-  volume  in  1798.    (Reet.) 
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BRADLEY,  (Richard,)  ,an  EngliBh  printed  by  Pvmon,  in  1521^  and  now  a 
vrrlter  upon  gardening  and  agriculture,  volume  of  tne  utmost  rarity.  He  it 
who  gained  considerable  popularity  in  thought  also  to  be  tbe  author  of  The  Lyfe 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  the  o(  Saynt  Radegunde,  printed  by  Pynson, 
merit  of  being  one  of  the  first  who  treated  but  not  bearing  the  writer's  name.  This 
the  subjects  of  his  pen  in  a  philosophical  is  inferred  from  a  compariflon  ef  that 
manner.  His  introduction  to  the  public  work  with  the  St.  Werburg.  Bradshaw 
was  through  two  papers  in  the  Philoso-  speaks  of  his  performance  wkh  extreme 
pbical  Transactions ;  one  upon  the  motion  modesty,  declining  aU  appearan<ie  of 
of  the  Mf  in  vegetables,  the  other  upon  competition  with  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  (he 
the  tendencyofmcdons  to  become  mouldy,  calls  him  Ludeate,)  Berkley,  or  Skelton, 
Having  been  elected  member  of  the  and  his  versification  is  consid^ed  in- 
Royal  Society,  he  next  aqpired  to  the  ferior  to  Lydfate's  worst  manner,  but  his 
professorship  of  botany  at  Cambridge!,  matter  is  renoered  attractive  by  a  happi- 
which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  Nov.  ness  (^description,  a  vdn  of  moral  purity, 
10,  1724,  but  by  discreditable  artifices,  and  a  tinge  iSf  legendary  lore.  (Wood's 
When  elected,  he  was  found  all  but  Athense,  by  Bliss.  Chalnyen.) 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  learned  languages,  BRADSHAW,  (John,)  known  as  the 
and  indisposed  for  the  reading  of  lectures.  President  Bradthaufi  because  he  presided 
This  duty,  therefore,  was,  under  permis-  in  the  court  which  condemned  Charles  I. 
sion  of  the  university,  fulfilled  oy  Dr.  He  was  of  an  ancient  Lancashire  family, 
Martyn.  Besides  his  neglect^radley's  but  his  branch  of  it  was  seated  either  in 
general  conduct  gave  so  much  just  offence  Cheshire  or  Derbyshire.  Of  his  life 
uiat  Uioughts  were  entertained  of  dia*  before  he  became  a  student  at  Gray's- 
missing  him  from  the  professorship ;  bi^  inn  nothing  is  known  ;  but,  being  caUed 
his  death,  Nov.  5,  1732,  prevented  this  to  the  bar,  he  obtained  a  considerable 
severity.  His  publications  fill  two  vols,  degree  of  chamber  practice  among  the 
in  folio,  four  in  quarto,  and  nearly  twenty  parliamentarian  party,  to  the  politics  of 
in  octavo.  Among  them,  his  New  Im-  which  he  was  warmly  addicted.  Cla- 
provement  of  Planting  and  Garden-  rendon  describes  him  as  a  man  of  some 
mg,  both  philosophical  and  practical,  ability,  but  insolent  and  ambitious.  His 
1717,  8vo,  was  reprinted  several  times,  competence  being  seconded  by  his  poli- 
as  was  his  Gentleman's  and  Gardener's  tics,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  parlia- 
Kalendar.  His  Philosophical  Account  of  mentary  prosecution  in  1644;  in  1646, 
the  Works  of  Nature  was  an  instructive  he  had  with  others  the  custody  of  the 
and  entertaining  work,  that  long  kept  its  great  seal,  by  a  vote  of  the  commons  ;  in 
ground,  which  may  be  said  also  of  his  1647,  he  was  made  chief  justice  of 
General  Treatise  of  Husbandry  and  Gar-  Chester  by  a  vote  of  both  houses ;  in  the 
dening,  and  of  his  Practical  Discourses  same  year  he  was  named  by  parliament 
concerning  the  Four  Elements,  as  they  one  of  the  counsel  to  prosecute  judge 
relate  to  the  Growth  of  Plants.  His  Die-  Jenkins;  and  in  October,  1648,  he  was 
tionarium  Botanicum,  1728, 8vo,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  When  the 
considered  as  the  first  work  of  the  kind  king's  death,  by  judicid  forms,  was  de- 
produced  in  England ;  and  his  Historia  cided  upon  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
Plantarum  Succulentarum,  published  new  sergeant  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
from  1716  to  1727,  was  a  contribution  to  immediately  marked  out  for  any  very 
exotic  botany,  which  good  judges  were  prominent  part,  as  his  name  was  not  in 
sorry  to  see  discontinued  from  want  of  the  first  list  of  commissioners  for  that 
sufficient  encouragement.     (Chalmers.)  purpose ;  but  when   the  lords  rejected 

BRADSHAW,  (Henry,)  an  early  En-  the  proposal,  the  names  of  six  peers,  ori- 

glish   poet,   bom  in  Chester,  where  he  ginallv  placed  in  the  commission,  were 

died  in  1513.     Having  a  taste  for  learn-  erased,  and  Bradshaw's,  with   those  of 

ing  and  religion  in  early  youth,  he  en-  five   others,   substituted.     On   Jan.   10, 

tered,    while    a   boy,    the    Benedictine  1649,  the  commissioners  for  trying  the 

monastery  of  St.  Werburg,  in  his  native  king  met  in  the  painted  chamber,  and 

city.     As  his  age  advanced,  he  was  sent  chose  Bradshaw  for  their  president.     It 

to  Gloucester,  now  Worcester,  college,  has  been  said  that  he  was  very  much 

Oxford,  whence  he  returned  to  his  cell  at  surprised   by   this   choice,   and   at  first 

St.  Werburg's,   after  studying   theology  resolved  upon  declining  a  distinction  so 

among  the  novices  of  his  order.     Besides  very' responsible  and  invidious.     But  he 

some  historical  works,  he  translated  from  certainly    seemed,   when  fairly  entered 

the  Latin  a  metrical  life  of  St  Werburg,  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  altogether 
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fit  for  them.    No  myortunitieg,  indeed,  dianedlanhip  of  thedacbjof  Lanetiler. 

were  given  him  of  displaying  any  quali-  He  was,  howerer,  a  thoroogh  republican, 

Acadons  strictly  professional,  as  the  king  and  hence  an   enemy  to  the  sopreme 

denied  any  authority  to  his  court,  and  was  authority  of  Cromwell,  who  remored  him 

besides  unprovided  with  means  of  making  accordingly  firom  the  chief-justiceship  of 

a  good  legal  defence.     In  self-possession,  Chester.   On  the  protector's  death.  Brad- 

however,  Bradshaw  showed  no  deficiency,  shaw  r^ained  some  of  his  former  im- 

which  is  a  point  of  great  importance  portance,  and  was  elected  president  of 

under  circumstances  so  difficult  as  his  the  councfl.     He  would  have  been  made 

at  that  time.    The  general  opinion   is  commissiooer  of  the  great  sea^  had  not 

that  he  behaved  with  brutality  and  inso-  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  decline. 

lence;  and  undoubtedly  he  betrayed  none  He  died  November  23,  1659,  fiiDy  im- 

of  that  feeling  which  the  miserable  spec-  pressed  with  a  bdief  that  Charles  was 

tacle  before  him  would  have  raised  in  justly  execnted,aiid  declaring  that,  if  such 

every  generous  breast.   The  rewards  con*  a  thmg  were  necessary  again,  he  would 

ferredupon  him  prove  that  he  was  thought  be  one  of  the  first  to  undertake  it.    He 

to  have  served  his  party  most  import-  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  West- 

antly.     He  had  a  gratuity  of  5,000/.,  the  minster  Abbey,  but  his  body  did  not  rest 

deanery  in  Westminster  for  a  town  house,  lone  in  its  grave,  being  voy  foolishly 

for  a  country  seat,  Summer-hill,  in  Kent,  and  indecent^  enosed  on  a  gibbet,  wita 

belonging  to  Ulic  De  Burgh,  marquess  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton.     In  nite 

of  Clanricard  and  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  of  this,  4fe  idle  tale  found  its  way  mto 

lord  Cottington's  estate  in  Wiltshire,  with  circulation,   that  he  went   abroaij,  and 

other  landed  property,  making  up  alto-  died  in  Jamaica.     (Chalmers.    KenneL 

getber  a  rental  of  4,000/.  a  year,  and  the  Hume.    Lingard.    NeaL) 
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